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PfeElFAT^ORY NOTICE. 



Frederika Bremer, ^he daughter of a Swedish merchant, became 
i favorably known as a writer of Tales and Stories, in her own country, 
! about ten years ago. But the literature of Sweden is little cared for 

in the other countries of Europe, and little read. While, therefore, her 

reputation rose rapidly and high at home, she was not heard of abroad. 
u The Germans, as might have been foreseen, were the first to discover 

and make known her merits ; and when, in 1841, Brockhaus, the great 
I Leipzig publisher, projected his Ausgewahlte Bibliothek der Classiker 
' des Auslandes (Select Library of Foreign Classics), he began it with 

her " Neighbours." It was a fortunate opening ; and, before the end 
I of 1842, out of sixteen volumes which he had published, eight were 
. , composed wholly of her stories. It is apparently from this source, that 
\ Mrs. Howitt has had the pleasure of making known Miss Bremer's pre- 
' tensions to the English public and to the American, beginning, as 

Brockhaus did, with " The Neighbours," which she translated last year. 
» We trust she will find encouragement to go on, and complete the pleas- 
* ant series she has undertaken. 

" The President's Daughters " appeared originally without the au- 
■ thor's name. It was printed in two small volumes at Stockholm in 

1834, under the title of Presidenten's Dottrar, ber'dttelse af en Guver- 
. nant, and is the first in the series, Nya Teckningar utur Hvardagsr 

lifvet. It constitutes the fifth volume of Brockhaus's Library ; but, in 

j* the German, quite a large number of passages are omitted, which 

1 are found in the Swedish ; some of them of little consequence, but 

! some containing touches of the pencil which should not have been 

1 omitted in the copy, since they add to the truth and expression of the 

: sketches and portraits in the original. In the present translation, all 

' these passages have been carefully retained, in justice alike to the au- 

! thor and to the reader. _^ 
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4 PREFATORY NOTICE., 

It may be necessary to say, that the title of "President" is, probably, 
equivalent to that of Monsieur le President, in French, or to that of 
Chief Justice^ in English, as this is the more common use of the word 
in Sweden and in Germany, — though it would also be applied to a person 
who is president of any other public body, as well as of a court of justice. 
We will only add, further, that we present "The President's Daughters" 
to the American public, believing it to be the most interesting of the 
stories of Miss Bremer which have yet appeared in English ; and that 
we intend to have it followed immediately by Nina and others, which, 
we hope, may deserve the favpr we anticipate for this. 

THE PUBUSHER& 
Boston, May 5, 184a 
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THE INTRODUCTION. 

«* A learned woman, of what use is she T 
Experience says, a theme for mockery. 
Then let not learning be too much our aim, 
But from it merely some diversion claim." 
Madame Lenngren. 

"And my excellent young lady," added 
the President, laying his hand very earnest- 
ly and expressively on my arm, — " remem- 
ber this well, — for God's sake make no 
prodigies of my daughters, — no prodigies. 
I wish for no shining or vain girls, learned, 
proud, or pedantic ladies; simple, sensible 
women, good housewives and mothers, is 
what I wish to have. They may have ac- 
complishments, but only to entertain them- 
selves and others agreeably ; I prefer going 
to a concert, and paying my crown, when I 
listen to a prima donna. Above all, they 
must not read more than is requisite to en- 
able them to converse easily and readily on 
subjects which are likely to be brought for- 
ward in common society. All greater read- 
ing, all curious learning, is hurtful to a wo- 
man, and draws her out of the sphere in 
which alone she can be useful in common 
life. My Frederika," the President contin- 
ued, " my blessed wife, had this principle in 
the education of her daughters ; in some 
things, to be sure, to follow the capricious 
requirements of the time in the forming of 
girls, but still never to depart in the least 
from the original form, which she believed 
assigned by the Creator for the life and be- 
ing of woman ; and this consists " — and the 
President pronounced every word with mark- 
ed emphasis — "in quiet domestic life, gen- 
tleness, order, indulgence to others, severi- 
ty to one's self, in industry, and in the 
faculty of being agreeable either in society, 
or in daily life at home. She rejected every 
species of show and ostentation, all bold and 
public exhibitions, which are now, unfortu- 
nately, so common among our young women, 
and insisted that a woman could only be 
happy in her domestic circle, as a good daugh- 
ter, an affectionate wife and mother, and at 
the same time well-pleasing to her Creator, 
and useful to her fellow-creatures." 

I listened to all this with a kind of edifi- 



cation. I might, indeed, have had some- 
thing to say on the subject, but did not right- 
ly understand how to express myself. " Cer- 
tainly,"— I began ; the President interrupted 
me. 

" If my blessed wife had lived longer, my 
daughters would have had in her a sate 
model, by which they could have formed 
themselves to perfection. God has deter- 
mined otherwise. My excellent young lady !" 
he continued, with as much ardor, as serious- 
ness and kindness, — "fill the place to them 
of this mother, imprint on their youthful 
minds the lessons which she would have 
given them, guide them according to her 
excellent principles, in relation to which, I 
will, in future, have the pleasure to explain 
myself more fully ; — give them the affection, 
the maternal care," — his emotion hindered 
him from going on, and he finished abrupt- 
ly, — "and you can ask nothing which the 
gratitude of their father shall regard as too 
much." 

" The education of my two eldest daugh- 
ters is nearly completed. Edla is twenty, 
Adelaide seventeen years old. They require 
now, above all things, the guidance of a 
female friend on their entrance into the 
world. My two little darlings, on the other 
hand, Mina and Nina, have every thing to 
learn, from their ABC. They are all din- 
ing to-day with my sister-in-law, and I ex- 
pect them home every minute. I long to 
have it in my power to introduce them> to 
you." 

At the same moment a carriage drew up 
to the door, and we saw the young ladies 
alight. The President rang hastily, and or- 
dered lights, and I awaited, with a mingled 
feeling of curiosity, interest, and anxiety, the 
appearance of my future pupils. 

"Is she here? is she here already?" I 
heard called out, by a young and charming 
voice in the hall, and immediately after, four 
young ladies followed each other into the 
room. The first had a tall and slender fig- 
ure, with plain features, a stiff and ungra- 
cious demeanour. She bowed coldly, and 
without approaching me. The President in- 
troduced her as Edla ; then he presented 
Adelaide, and a young and beautiful creature 
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approached me smiling 1 , and embraced me 
with a blush. I thought I had never seen 
any thing more charming. 

"Ah, my little, sweet angels, Nina and 
Mina," said the President, now raising in his 
arms two of the loveliest little creatures. 
Light-haired, blue-eyed, rosy-lipped, deli- 
cately formed, they were so like each other, 
that I could not at first distinguish them. I 
was enchanted with the beautiful little chil- 
dren, and desired nothing better than to be 
permitted to make their acquaintance. The 
President did all that was possible to bring 
this about. But the little darlings k,ept close 
to their sisters, very shy and serious, until 
it came into my head to make certain long- 
legged figures, cut out of a card, the media- 
tors between us. At sight of them, the chil- 
dren began to laugh, and in a short time I was 
covered with their carriages, dolls, and hous- 
es, and received the confidential communica- 
tion, that they thought my nose rather large. 
Meanwhile I was observing the President 
and his two elder daughters, who had enter- 
ed into discourse. Adelaide was telling her 
father the events of the day, of the guests 
and the dishes at dinner, whilst Edla added to 
her narrative, a remark here and there. I 
could not turn my eyes away from Adelaide. 
She appeared to me indescribably beautiful 
and attractive. Her face was rather round 
than oval, her brow high and beautifully 
arched, two large dark-blue eyes beamed 
with joy and goodness of heart ; her nose 
was small and of the most beautiful form ; 
the roses of health were upon her cheeks 
and lips. Her smile, even her whole face, 
was such as we imagine that of a cherub. 
She was of middling stature, her form rather 
full, yet delicate; neck, arms, and hands 
dazzlingly white, and of the most perfect sym- 
metry. Her head, adorned with rich chest- 
nut hair, was a little drawn back, which gave 
her an air of pride, perhaps even of a little su- 
perciliousness, which indeed was not contra- 
dicted by her whole manner, although it was 
softened by the expression of good-will and 
qordial kindness. Close to this image of light 
stood her sister, like a shadow, and I imagin- 
ed, it was a consciousness of this contrast 
which made her so melancholy. 

The President himself had a noble and 
distinguished air. He was tall, somewhat 
inclined to corpulence, and appeared to at- 
tach much value to his exterior, I soon 
remarked that he was somewhat occupied 
with his handsome hands, and seemed fond 
of exhibiting them. On our separation at 
night, the President took me aside and said: 
" My two eldest daughters have peculiarities 
in their dispositions ; they must be carefully 
guided. Edla ig self-willed in her temper, 
she gave my blessed wife inuch anxiety, she 
gives it now to me ; but we will hope the 
best. She requires, Miss Ronquist, much se- 



riousness, much seriousness, she requires 
much oversight To-morrow," he added, 
" there is a supper, a dance ; charades are to 
be played, and God knows what not, at my 
brother-in-law's, his Excellency G. ; my 
daughters are to be there. I hope, Miss 
Ronquist, you will be so good as to accom- 
pany them. My two little ones are to rep- 
resent angels in a tableau vivant, and, as they 
are too young for such a scene to exercise 
any injurious influence on them, I have yield- 
ed to the earnest intreaties of my sister- 
in-law. And now good night, my excellent 
friend ! Good night, my girls ! " 

Adelaide sprang forward, singing*, and 
showed me the way to my new habitation. 
It was spacious and pleasant The little 
ones and I were to occupy the same room ; 
near to my pleasant and pretty room were 
those of Edla and Adelaide. 

Before we went to bed, Adelaide made 
me acquainted with some of the circumstan- 
ces of the family. She told me of her beau- 
tiful sister, the Countess Augusta U. ; of her 
uncle, his Excellency G. ; of their next day's 
festival ; and while speaking, her counte- 
nance was radiant with joy. Afterwards she 
spoke of their mother, — of her death ; how 
she had expected it for a long time, and 
therefore had arranged every thing in her 
house so quietly and providently for the good 
of all ; how kind and patient she had always 
been. At this, Adelaide wept abundantly. 
Edla stood there with her eyes cast down, 
no motion could be seen in her face ; F might 
have thought her entirely indifferent, if I 
had not seen the light tremble in her hand. 
At last, Adelaide embraced her little sis- 
ters, who hung affectionately and half asleep 
around her neck, arranged my pillow, bade 
me good night, desiring me to remember my 
dreams. Adelaide's charming image smiled 
upon me in my sleep ; but when I awoke, I 
thought to myself; " What can be hidden 
in the soul of poor Edla ? " 



GALATEA. ANGELICA. 

" Joy is a pure refreshment for the spirit, and in- 
nocence and wisdom. Never has the vain fool ban- 
ished cares by laughter." 

V. Brinkman. 

I know scarcely a pleasanter feeling 
than that which I experience on entering an 
agreeable and well-lighted room, which is 
filled, but not crowded, with handsome and 
well-dressed people. The more elegance, 
the more splendor there is, the better ; only 
it must be noble and tasteful, and not betray 
labor and pains. The more fairy-like every 
thing moves in this world of the saloon, the 
lighter, and the more gayly moves my spirit 
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I felt this in the highest degree, when I 
entered the splendid saloon of his Excel- 
lency G. After the President had present- 
ed me to the host and hostess, he led me to 
a beautiful lady, who was engaged in con- 
versation with a gentleman standing near 
her, and said : " My daughter, the Count- 
ess U." The young Countess — properly 
speaking, the President's step-daughter — 
was still wearing deep mourning, and had 
been, as I learned, a widow for a year. She 
greeted me with something of proud con- 
descension, and our short interchange of 
civilities was soon at an eifd. While she 
was talking with a lady who sat near her, 
I had undisturbed leisure to observe the 
company. In the first place, I sought out 
my young ladies. Adelaide was surrounded 
with admirers, and one young man, who 
was tall, handsome, and of a ruddy com- 
plexion, seemed particularly occupied with 
her, constantly moving about her, and ap- 
pearing exactly like a person much in love, 
and endeavouring to make himself agreea- 
ble. I observed Adelaide's manner with 
some solicitude, as it did not seem to me 
free from coquetry ; but there was so much 
pleasure in her eyes, so much true anima- 
tion in her gestures, that I was uncertain 
whether my fears were well founded. Edla 
had placed herself in a corner of the room ; 
she spoke to no one, and no one spoke to 
her ; she looked gloomy and reserved. The 
little ones were going from one to another, 
and receiving, with genuine childish de- 
light, a universal tribute of caresses and 
flattery. t My eyes next fell upon the per- 
son who had just been talking with the 
Countess Augusta, and who was now speak- 
ing to his Excellency G. When he was 
silent, the most remarkable expression of 
his noble features was, if I may so express 
myself, an unapproachable sternness; but 
when he spoke, animation and sweetness 
were diffused over them all. He was tall, 
and his figure expressed firmness and pow- 
er. There was something of the Roman 
general in his manner and bearing. He 
was not dressed as one belonging to the 
army, but many ribbons and decorations 
showed, that he had once been, perhaps was 
still, a military officer. I could not decide 
positively, whether he were thirty or forty. 
I could not help instituting a comparison 
between him and his Excellency. On the 
countenance of the former was depicted 
that seriousness, which shows that thought 
and will are directed to a certain and de- 
termined end; on that of the latter, the 
seriousness, which is sometimes assumed, 
to conceal emptiness of thought, and fee- 
bleness of will. 

In the middle of the sofa, sat a lady in 
blue velvet, with the air of a princess ; she 



had a diadem of brilliants on her head, 
which beamed from the most beautiful brow. 
The expression of her fine and noble coun- 
tenance was that of pride and sadness. 
She looked around, as if she found nothing 
worthy of her notice. She was giving 
various orders and commissions to the gen- 
tlemen who were collected around her, and 
it seemed to give her peculiar pleasure to set 
them all in motion. I was very curious to 
learn the name of the beautiful and re- 
markable lady, when the Baroness G., our 
amiable hostess, sat down by me, and with 
great politeness made me acquainted with 
the different persons around me. 

"The beautiful lady with the diadem of 
jewels," sard she, " is the widowed Count- 
ess Natalia M., as rich in money as in intel- 
lect, and as intellectual as beautiful. The 
lady, who sits so comfortably in the corner 
of the sofa, with the Grecian but somewhat 
compressed profile, the large but well- 
proportioned figure, is her aunt and good 
friend, Miss Margaret R., an extremely 
original and interesting person." The Bar- 
oness went on in this way for some time, 
and pointed out to me some perfection or 
other, in every member of the company. I 
should have asked about the Roman, but 
he was not now in the room. 

" The most interesting person of my party 
this evening is not yet here," continued the 
Baroness. " It is a young lady, of the name 
of Angelica, a second Angelica Kaufmann ; 
she comes here from the country, and will 
certainly attract great admiration by her 
uncommon talent for painting. She will 
assist us this evening in our tableaux. My 
relative, the lady of General Palm, discov- 
ered her in a small provincial town, and 
lias brought her home with her, that she 
may see something of the world. The 
father is a mere common artist, but the 
daughter " 

" Who is she ? where did she come from ? 
where is she?" asked Miss Margaret, who 
had approached us, and listened to the last 
words. 

"Here she is," answered the Baroness, 
standing up and quitting us, that she might 
ffo to meet an oldish, rather ridiculously 
dressed-out lady, who was at that moment 
coming in, accompanied by a person of so 
uncommon an appearance, that she drew 
upon herself at once, not only my atten- 
tion, but that of the whole assembly. This 
young girl was about eighteen years old, 
uncommonly' slender and delicate, but of 
extraordinary beauty. Her face was pale, 
and one might say it was illuminated by two 
large dark eyes, which beamed with all the 
splendor, life, and mysterious depth of the 
stars themselves. She was dressed simply 
in white, and her light brown hair fell in 
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ringlets on her neck and shoulders; she 
had not the smallest jewel or ornament of 
any kind. 

"Ah," said Miss Margaret, in a ldw 
voice, "a heroine of romance, an Aman- 
da!" 

The lady of General Palm, whose good- 
nature might be read in her countenance, 
presented the young lady right and left, 
who, serious and gentle, only inclined her 
head a little, proudly, recognizing some one 
occasionally here and there, and remaining 
standing until Adelaide requested her to 
sit by her. She did so, looking serenely 
upon the company with her dark flashing 
eyes. Scarcely had she seated herself, 
when Madame* Palm was heard calling 
out: 

44 Ah ! she is so clever, so clever ! You 
should just look at her alpus; she has an 
alpus, in which she sketches every body. 
Angelica, my sweet child, come here and 
show us your alpus" 

Angelica rose, while a light blush suf- 
fused her cheeks, and presented to her pa- 
troness the album which she held in her 
hand. 

"Ah, this is really too interesting an 
alpus" the lady continued, turning over the 
leaves ; " come now, and explain to us kind- 
ly what all the drawings mean." Angelica 
stood by, silent and still, and seemed dis- 
tressed. Fortunately for her, a little com- 
motion took place in the circle, which drew 
off attention from her. The Baroness en- 
tered with a note in her hand, and a dis- 
turbed countenance. 

44 What shall we do ? " — she exclaimed — 
"we shall have no Galatea; little Eva is 
taken ill, and cannot come. Alas! alas! 
where, where shall we get a Galatea ? " 

And her eyes glanced round inquiringly, 
fixing at last on Angelica, whom she began 
to importune vehemently to undertake the 
part of little Eva. 

Just then, the President came up to me 
eagerly, saying in an earnest whisper: 
" Cannot Adelaide, cannot Adelaide be Ga- 
latea?" 

I felt aa if I ha^cl fallen from the clouds at 
this proposition, which seemed in such di- 
rect opposition to the principles of the Pres- 
ident and his blessed wife ; but I looked at 
the President, saw that he was in earnest, 
and merely said : "O! I think so, indeed " 
— at the same moment, the Baroness turn- 
ed from the obstinately refusing Angelica 
to the President, in order to propose taking 
his daughter for Galatea. 

The affair was soon arranged. Adelaide 
said : " It must be very strange, to be dead 
and then alive again. God grant, that I 
may keep sober ! " The Baroness led her 
off in triumph, and the General's lady call- 



ed out to the Roman, who was just coming 
in: 

44 Ah ! Count Rallrik, Count Rallrik ! You 
have travelled, you are a connoisseur, you 
roust see this alpus ! You can appreciate it 
best." 

He took the book, turned over the leaves, 
and gave it back coldly, without a look or 
word of approbation. 

Angelica saw it, and blushed deeply.— 
44 Now what say you, Sir Count, is it not a 
charming alpus ? Has she not an extraor-. 
dinary talent ? " asked the inexorable Ma- 
dame Palm. 

Angelica was now called away by the 
Baroness, in order to assist in dressing Ga- 
latea, and did not therefore hear the Count, 
who said : " It is difficult to judge any 
thing from these sketches;" after which 
he asked a few questions about Angelica, 
and when Madame Palm had answered these, 
always reiterating that she had an uncom- 
mon talent, and drew so charmingly, so 
charmingly, he arose and went away. Af- 
ter a while, he sat down not far from me, by 
an elderly gentleman, whose aspect, full of 
kindness and honesty, inspired confidence. 
I sat near enough to hear their conversation. 

44 Why, Alaric," said the old gentleman, 
44 were you so severe against the so-called 
alpus ? Did you not see how distressingly 
the poor girl blushed? You could easily 
have said a good word." 

"Against my conscience, certainly, and 
to the disadvantage of the poor girl. The 
drawings were below all criticism." 

44 That may be, but yet, — she is a young 
and a poor girl, all whose hope for the fu- 
ture rests on her talent." 

44 Exactly for this reason. One might, 
without sinning against his conscience, say 
a word in ' favor of a mere common-place 
amateur ; not so, to one whose whole well- 
being and progress in the world depend 
on not remaining in mediocrity. We can 
do no greater injury to the state, and to its 
youthful members, than by praising the 
feeblest attempts in music, poetry, and the 
plastic arts, as is, unfortunately, at present 
so often done. The artist must be great, 
must have genius, or he is in truth no ar- 
tist." 

44 Is not that too severe ? Cannot works 
of art of inferior merit give a species of 
enjoyment to the artist as well as to the 
public?" 

44 Feebleness in art is desired by feeble 
minds, and it keeps them feeble. The 
highest and the peculiar life of art is a 
mediatorial vocation ; it must unite heaven 
and earth, the ideal and the real. This 
seems to be forgotten in our time, and this 
truth can only De made manifest again by 
powerful minds and true works of art. 
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Then again, say what you will to young 
amateurs, who enliven the social circle with 
the piano and singing, who cheer and adorn 
their world of home with pictures and poetry, 

— a branch of art may well be devoted to 
the embellishment of domestic life; but 
do not encourage, by a word, those whose 
object it is to come forward in public life, 
unless they show decided talent and real 
genius. Otherwise, you only help to intro- 
duce another miserable being into life. And 
a woman ! What strength, what persever- 
ance, and what good fortune must not be 
hers, to enable her to struggle successfully 
with the obstacles which must meet her at 
every step ! Art is, for the moderate artist, 
merely a Tantalus cup, which continually 
ezeites his thirst, and continually flies from 
his lips." 

"And takes his bread from him at the 
same time, — you are right; but this young 
Angelica has something in her eyes — " 

"I acknowledge that. Her race speaks 
quite a different language from her draw- 
ings." . 

M Judge me not by those ! " said a crys- 
tal clear voice close behind us, and Angel- 
ica's light figure was hovering among the 
guests, who now stood close together in the 
room. 

At the same time, his Excellency came in 
to place himself in the hall, where all was 
prepared for the representation of the ta- 
bleaux. The first which was to take place 
was a scene: "Pygmalion and Galatea," 

— composed by Angelica and represented 
by a young and very promising artist, Mr. 
Hugo L. 

It was some time before the company had 
taken their places. At last all was in or- 
der, all eyes directed to the splendid cur- 
tain, and a universal expectant silence 
reigned through the circle. 

The curtain was raised, and Galatea ap- 
peared upon her pedestal. Pygmalion was 
worshipping his own creation with ardent 
love. 

It had proceeded from the inmost sanc- 
tuary of his soul ; it is a revelation of the 
God who dwells there. The beauty, which 
his mind had conceived, there it stands, a 
work of his own hands, soul of his soul, 
spirit of his spirit, but stiff, cold, and silent 
He had created this divine being, and she 
does not see or understand him. Pygma- 
lion's heart was burning for her. Should 
not such a love, should not the glowing 
breath of life be powerful enough to pen- 
etrate the marble itself, should not the cre- 
ating power of the loving artist be able to 
?tter, " Let there be light" over this sleep- 
wg world ? Pygmalion sometimes hoped, 
then despaired again! Did not the lips 
Hnile when his eye rested in inexpressible 



worship upon them? Does not her heart 
beat under his hand ? Hush, does she not 
breathe ? 

But no, she does not breathe, she smiles 
and does not answer! She stands there 
still and motionless, but indescribably beau- 
tiful and touching in her motionless life. It 
is an Eden, over which yet no unquiet storm 
has breathed ; it is Eve in the morning hour 
of creation, before the breath of love has 
yet touched her heart As yet there is 
neither pain nor . pleasure there, all the 
pulses of life are yet at rest But how full 
of the future does she not seem ! The an- 
gel of life seems to stand near her ; only a 
breath, and the image of the divinity will 
breathe, and a world of goodness and beau- 
ty is there ; the ideal is reality. Pygmalion 
invokes the Gods : 

" Immortal Gods ! In the hours, in which 
my feelings in the holy inspiration of devo- 
tion rose to you, and perceived the splen- 
dor of your glory, — then was it that her 
image was created in my soul. I have pro- 
duced her as an image of you, and in her I 
now myself live. She is my nobler self, 
she is the divine in me, she is my spirit, my- 
all. Holy Gods, give her the life which 
springs from you alone ! Ye Gods, give me 
myself again in her ! Else T shall be de- 
stroyed, shall vanish away in this marble 
image in which my heart is hidden. O 
Gods, this creation is also from you ! Give 
her the power to acknowledge and to wor- 
ship you ! 

"I am solitary on the earth! — I have 
lost even myself! My heart is there, my 
love, my worship, is there with her, my sec- 
ond, my better self. 

" See ! she is so beautiful ! Would she 
not make the earth glorious with her smile ? 
Would not her tears take away the power 
of all evil, of all pain ? O ye Gods, conse- 
crate this temple to yourselves, breathe into 
it your spirit, the love of the holy spirit ! Give 
lite, give blessedness ! " 

Pygmalion approached Galatea again. 
Tears glistened in his eyes. Hope, pain, 
ardent love, despair, at once filled his soul. 
Again he laid his hand askingly on her 
heart ; again he cried with the deepest tones 
of tenderness : " Galatea ! " 

Suddenly a slight shudder pervaded the 
marble figure, the breath of life ran through 
its limbs. The breast heaved with a light 
sigh. Galatea breathes, her eye moves, she 
lays her hand on her heart. She stood thus 
a few minutes, as if recollecting herself, and 
as if waiting for the wonderful movements 
of life. An enchanting smile parts her lips. 
An expression of elevated self-conscious- 
ness, of high astonishment, is spread over 
her countenance. Happy Pygmalion ! 

This, I believe, was the sentiment of each 
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one of the spectators, at the moment when 
Galatea's fiance was directed towards him, 
full of joyful hope, and the curtain fell. So 
thought particularly Count Alaric, who stood 
behind the chair of the Countess Augusta, 
and seemed wholly absorbed in the contem- 

Slation of Galatea. At the moment that she 
reathed, I saw his eye kindle ; he turned 
pale, and drew a long breath. The Count- 
ess Augusta endeavoured in vain to di- 
vert his attention ; he did not hear what she 
said. 

I had still another enchanted neighbour, 
who was talkative in the same degree that 
Count Alaric was silent This was the 
young, tall, fair- com plexioned man, who had 
been before devoted to Adelaide. He was 
biting his pocket-handkerchief in a corner, 
and kept crying out ; " Heavens, how beau- 
tiful she is ! Is she not enchanting, is she 
not the most divine creature on earth? Ah ! 
might I be the footstool on which she stands! 
How beautiful she is ! " 

Several other tableaux followed, which 
excited universal interest. The little ones, 
who were to represent Raphael's angels, 
were at first rather unruly ; but, at last, 
persuaded by kind words and promises, 
they folded their little white hands, raised 
their eyes as directed, and looked charming- 

After the representations were ended, the 
company again arranged themselves in the 
saloon, and they vied with each other in 
praising and celebrating what they had seen, 
occasionally blending with their praises 
some gentle criticism. In the hall Madame 
Palm began again to introduce Angelica to 
every one, and to press upon their notice her 
album, or her cdpus, as she called it. 

But Adelaide sang, and the whole com- 
pany listened to her beautiful voice, to her 
simple and expressive enunciation. " This 
I call singing," I heard Count Alaric say 
to some one. " That speaks to the soul, 
each single word was heard, and was ex- 
pressively pronounced. And God be praised ! 
no gracing ! " 

Adelaide finished, and all collected around 
her, except Count Alaric, who was speaking 
to Angelica. Madame Palm regarded this 
as a favorable moment, and came forward 
again with her assurances, that Angelica 
was very clever, that many professors had 
praised her alpus, &c. But Adelaide, who 
remarked Angelica's embarrassment, hast- 
ened from those who surrounded her, to 
Angelica, seized her hand, and said : " Come, 
come with me ; I will show you something 
pretty," and led her quickly into another 
room. I followed them into a cabinet, which 
was adorned with beautiful oil paintings and 
natural flowers. 

Angelica stopped here, and looking at 



Adelaide with an expression of delight and 
admiration, cried out: "How beautiful you 
are!" 

Somewhat surprised, yet with naive and 
undisguised pleasure, Adelaide answered: 
" Do you think so ? That is pleasant ! " 

"And you are as good as beautiful I 
must draw you." Paper and pencils lay on 
a table. The sketch was begun immediate- 
ly. While this was going on, a part of the 
company had assembled in the cabinet. The 
fair young man stationed himself behind 
Angelica's chair, to observe Adelaide, and 
expressed openly his admiration of her. 

" Ah ! she, the lovely, the divine, — she is 
to be sketched. I will beg for the portrait, 
and then will have it engraved ; the whole 
world shall see how beautiful and divine she 
is, and the whole world shall worship her, as 
I do." 

« Be quiet, Otto ! " said Adelaide. " You 
disturb us. Go away, dear Otto ! " I was 
very eager to know who the dear Otto 
was. 

A discussion was going on among some 
of the company about one of the pictures 
which represented a subject from the Gre- 
cian mythology. Count Alaric praised it. 
Some one said, " I cannot but regret, that a 
great master should have chosen such a sub- 
ject for his pencil. Should it not be the ob- 
ject of art to celebrate moral excellence? 
And what good, what ennobling sentiment 
can pictures like this call forth ? Are they 
not rather corrupting to the morals ? " 

Cortit Alaric smiled thoughtfully. " The 
Greeks," said he, " had a deep and living 
intuition of the relations of the divine to 
nature. They felt that it is its essence to 
embody itself in the whole creation, and to 
shed life into all its various forms. It is 
this insight, which embodies itself in their 
statuary, for which it is so rich a source. 
With its influence on the fancy, indeed, 
the flourishing period of art came to an 
end." 

Angelica arose, her dark eyes glistened. 
After a few moments she went on in her 
drawing. " The letter kills, the spirit giveth 
life," said the Countess Augusta ; " we see 
now only the first, without comprehending 
the last, and this leads us to wrong judg- 
ments." 

" Greece, ah Greece ! " cried out a little 
gentlemen, with large epaulets, " that was 
the world for poetry and arts, for all the di- 
vine and beautiful. Their time has passed 
away, never to return. How beautifully 
Schiller says this in his poem on * The Gods 
of Greece!'" 

I had observed him, in the beginning of 
the conversation, turning it over in a volume 
of Schiller's works, which lay on the table, 
and now he read it aloud. u The Gods of 
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Greece ! " It was listened to with pleasure, 
for he read well, and the great poet's words 
can, in no case, fail to make an impression. 
"How beautiful and excellent is this ex- 
pression, die entgotterte Natur" — the unde- 
ified nature, — exclaimed the little man with 
the epaulets, after he had finished reading. 
" How excellently well does it not describe 
our present world of nature ! In the beau- 
tiful times of mythology every thing lived ; 
then a Naiad was seen in every spring ; the 
heart of Daphne was beating under the bark 
of the laurel ; a Dryad was concealed in 
every tree ; Sylphs smiled out of flower-cups ; 
every thing, every thing spoke of the being 
of the Gods ! " 

After he had given us in this manner a 
ragout, in prose, of the u Gods of Greece," 
he went on : " And now, ladies and gentle- 
men, now in our enlightened times, to whom 
does it occur to see any thing in a stone but 
a stone, in a spring any thing but good water 
for drinking or cooking ? The beauty of a 
tree now consists in its furnishing wood to 
heat the stove, and we only think of the 
flowers with pleasure, when they serve, 
soaked in brandy, to heal sprains and bruis- 
es." 

" Do n't complain of that," said Miss Mar- 
garet, heartily laughing. " The May-flower 
brandy is a very nice thing; it has lately 
cured me of a bad wound ;" and she show- 
ed a small scar on her plump, but beautifully 
formed hand ; the company laughed. Count 
Alaric was again standing near them, look- 
ing thoughtfully at Angelica, who was stand- 
ing up, and in whose countenance an extra- 
ordinary emotion was visible. 

" Hush ! " said he, " she seems as if she 
would speak." The eyes of the whole com- 
pany involuntarily followed his. Angelica's 
large eyes flashed, while she looked ear- 
nestly before her, as if she were seeking to 
penetrate a deep mystery. She became 
pale, ami a slight shudder ran through her 
frame. At last she looked towards the com- 
pany with a full and clear glance, saying 
with a wonderfully sonorous and penetrat- 
ing voice : 

u And has then this world of the Gods 
indeed vanished from nature ? Do not these 
very benevolent powers, which are conceal- 
ed in their productions, testify, that the Di- 
vinity is there, and speaks as before unto 
men, even if they do sometimes forget the 
beauty of the gifts in the uses which they 
draw from them ? The Divinity gives him- 
self to his creation, incorporates himself in 
it, — O! this must be an eternal truth. Is 
there any one among us, who does not per- 
ceive God in nature, who has not there read 
his words ? But God manifests himself in 

the Christian Revelation otherwise than in Atito M1 .„ wmvil „ 

the Grecian Mythos. As God gives himself I Forty Maxims from a Religious Erotic, 



to the people through the Word, so he gives 
himself to Nature in the Sun, — and men 
and flowers drink from the same fountain of 
love." 

Angelica was silent, and seemed to be 
recollecting herself, then she continued with 
a beaming smile : 

"When the Sun blesses and nourishes 
plants with its warmth and light, (for what 
the Sun does not bless and nourish, has no 
power) it says to them : * Take and eat, it 
is I ! ' But he does not divide himself into 
innumerable fragments, but remains in heav- 
en the same." • 

Angelica's eyes beamed at these words, 
with a preternatural joy. Count Alaric took 
her hand and pressed it. Hugo L. smiled 
contemptuously. 

*' Charming," said his Excellency, with a 
half-suppressed yawn, " really beautiful sen- 
timents ! " 

A suppressed murmur was heard through 
the room. 

" Terribly over-strained, terribly exattl ! " 
said some of the company in a whisper. 
"Beautiful!" said others. The Countess 
M., who stood at the table, opposite to An- 
gelica, bent towards her, and offered her 
hand ; tears glistened in her beautiful eyes, 
and she said, " Thank you ! " with warmth 
and earnestness. Miss Margaret, on the 
other hand, looked coldly at the young 
enthusiast, with a sharp and penetrating 
glance. 

Tears were in Adelaide's eyes, and a mo- 
mentary paleness had driven the roses from 
her cheeks. The sketch of her portrait was 
now finished, and was in the hands of Count 
Alaric. He was looking at it with undis- 
guised delight. 

" You did not draw in that Album which 
I saw just now ? " he said to Angelica. 

" Yes ! " she replied, " but it was three 
years ago ; I was then but a child, and my 
soul lay then in swaddling bands." 

M Why then take it with you ? why show 
it?" 

u Madame Palm — " said Angelica blush- 
ing. 

Count Alaric shrugged his shoulders. 
"This is excellent," said he, comparing 
the portrait with the original, whose beauti- 
ful color had just come back; "like, and 
drawn with grace and freedom?' 

Adelaide nodded, and smiled to Angelica 
with a beaming countenance. At that mo- 
ment supper was announced. I was so for- 
tunate as to have, for my next neighbour at 
table, a gentleman who seemed to be inti- 
mately acquainted with Count Alaric, and I 
hoped through him to get some information 

* This thought belongs to Francis Baadcr. See 
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regarding this distinguished man. I was 
not disappointed. He answered my ques- 
tions freely and kindly. 

" Count Alaric W.," said he, " is one of the 
most excellent and extraordinary men whom 
I know. He served with distinguished brave- 
ry in the war with Germany. When peace 
was made, he quitted the army, and with- 
drew entirely from public life. He has led 
since quite a solitary life on an old family 
estate, which came to him much fallen into 
decay, and burdened with debts. There he 
has devoted himself entirely to science and 
philosophy. — Do not burn yourself with 
the chocolate ! Ah ! I see. You have cold 
blanc manger ! — In order to pay his credi- 
tors, he sold every thing of any value which 
he had inherited from his ancestors, and 
has lived for several years in a very cir- 
cumscribed manner, indeed, I believe, quite 
as a poor man. At present, his estate is 
somewhat improved, but it is not very con- 
siderable, and does not make him a Croesus. 
— Ah 4 oysters ! oysters ! thank God ! and the 
most dainty pheasants. This a la daube is 
the crown of cookery. — Now, they say, 
he has come into the world again to look 
about for a rich wife, — but I do not believe 
it." 

" And why not ? " said I. 

" Madeira or port, Madame ? " 

" He is not the man for it," replied my 
neighbour, as he was filling his glass ; " not 
that I regard it as in the least degree blam- 
able, to look for money and a wife together ; 
indeed, I am myself just thinking of doing 
that very thing ; — but Alaric has his own 
notions. He is an uncommon, an admirable 
man, a real lion's nature, and I have only 
this against him, that he is so peculiar, 
so self-willed, and strict, even to severity, 
against the foibles of others. — Fresh eggs 
with mushrooms, — rather insipid. — He 
thinks, that the will, when it rests on fixed 
principles, should rule the whole life, the 
smallest as well as the greatest things. He 
is conscious of no weakness in himself, no 
feeble hesitation between right and wrong ; 
therefore he cannot excuse it in others." 

" And is it, then, always so easy," I asked, 
" especially where others are concerned, to 
determine what is right and what is wrong ? " 

" Ask Alaric ! ask Alaric ! He will tell 
you. I think, that, in order to soften what 
is too harsh and sharp in him, there is but 
one thing wanting. — Delicate lamb-cutlets 
with green pease, Madame ! " 

" Delicious ! — And this one is ? " 

" To love, to love a gentle and amiable 
woman ! " 

" Has he never been in love ? " 

"Never. A misfortune which happened 
to his brother seems to have deterred him 
from love and marriage. He has chosen! 



he says, to take science for his mistress and 
his wife. He has lived now a number of 
years ttte-b-tite with her, and God knows, 
whether he has not found her somewhat 
frosty and tiresome, — as I cannot but sus- 
pect They say, that he will marry the 
Countess Augusta U., the President's step- 
daughter. Well ! she is beautiful, and ex- 
tremely rich, and certainly does not exactly 
hate him ; but for all that, I know a person 
who would suit him better. — Cold pickerel 
with lobster's claws, — something too salt — 
Ah, ah!" 

" And who may this be ? " 

" That same good, beautiful angel there, 
to whom he is now speaking." 

I saw Alaric bending over Adelaide's 
chair. They were both laughing. 

" Truly, a beautiful pair, proceeded my 
neighbour. u See, how gay he is ; I have not 
seen him laugh so heartily since his brother 
died. — Let us look round now a little upon 
the rest of the good people here at the 
table. What luxury in dress, and in viands, 
Madame, — our money will soon come to an 
end; we shall be ruined, each and all. — 
What is here ? Oysters with chicken, the 
second, third, fourth time ! One can't live 
without oysters. — See that fair girl there, 

' With a finger of dazzling snow 
A wing of the chicken she breaks/ 

the girl with the pale, delicate face, on 
which animation and goodness of heart are 
so plainly written, and who is looking at the 
beautiful Adelaide with such heartfelt ad- 
miration! Would you believe, that good 
fortune and society have done all they could 
to spoil her, and that they have not suc- 
ceeded? She continually loses herself in 
others. That young gentleman, who stands 
behind her chair, appears to think pretty 
well of her." 

" Have you not remarked," I asked, ** that 
the envy of the advantages of others, with 
which our sex has been so long and so ve- 
hemently reproached, seems almost entirely 
to have disappeared from social life, es- 
pecially from the young ? They are now 
really the first to offer to the truly-gifted 
among them the tribute of genuine admi- 
ration. The Lily and the Rose quarrel no 
longer, but do homage to each other, and 
become thereby the more beautiful; the 
Violet breathes out its fragrance at their 
feet, and looks up admiringly." 

" Ah I certainly ! no question, the world 
is constantly growing better. — Good gra- 
cious ! Aunt Gunilla with a turban finer 
than Mahomet's ! Twenty years ago, a slen- 
der girl, who lived on morning-dew and 
parsley, and now a great woman. — Is it 
not surprising, that one should say great 
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woman, in such an entirely different signi- 
fication from great man ? — She eats of 
every dish with the critical taste of a con- 
noisseur, thinking all the time of her next 
week's souper. I hope she will invite me 
to it — Pudding ? No, I thank you ! — My 
Lady B. charming, beautiful this evening, 
and her husband, as usual, jealous of the 
little fair gentleman yonder, who never 
thought of any harm, but who has become 
the husband's bite noire. Do you* observe 
that young lady there ? Poor thing; she 
would gladly be merry, but she looks pale, 
and can scarcely eat any thing ; — the rea- 
son is, that her husband takes the bread 
from her mouth and her children's at the 
gaming-table. — See those Misses T. — 
How they cackle ! And the father, how he 
devours them with his eyes, and thinks noth- 
ing on earth can be more admirable than 
his daughters. * They are remarkable, re- 
markable ! ' he says. — They are all re- 
markable! An astonishing family! Will 
you take a glass of bishop, Madame ? We 
nave here only iEtna. — Do you not ad- 
mire, in this preparation of ice, the art 
with which coldness and warmth are united 
to destroy the charm of both ? There are 
a great number of people here to-night, — 
do you hear all that buzzing and humming, 
quite like a swarm of bees ? It is really as- 
tonishing, how people can talk on so in- 
cessantly. — The ladies are dressed uncom- 
monly well, — elegance without display, a 
charming medium, — except in the sleeves. 
They are as inconvenient to my eyes as 
to my shoulders. — May I offer you some 
jelly? This pastry is certainly of Behrend's ! 

— Splendid cherries ! What will you take ? 

— You prefer the curd? — Well, it is for- 
tunate that all do not fancy the same 
thing ? " 

The 8 upper at last came to an end, and 
we left the table. Reader ! Stockholmer ! 
You have been at suppers too, and there- 
fore you know, that after supper the com- 
x>any never sit down quietly again, but are 
scattered here and there in little groups, 
who stand about and gossip with each other 
till the carriages come, and the time of 
leave-taking has arrived. You may venture, 
therefore, to go round with me, among these 
bouquets of lowers, without risk of being 
entangled in long discussions; and where 
we perceive a drop of wisdom or of glad- 
ness, any thing of the honey-dew of lite, 
there will we stop and imbibe it. What 
may that good man be saying with so much 
emphasis to those ladies ? Let us hear ! 

•' Devotion, self-sacrifice ! Empty 

words ! There is no self-sacrifice ! Every 
thing that a man does or leaves undone, 
he does or omits to do from selfishness. 
Yes. The highest, the most Christian vir- 



tue is nothing but well-understood selfish- 
ness: 

' A Jew has this faith, 
' It is well to risk a minute, and take eternity in ex- 
change.' 

" The spring of all our actions, good or 
bad, is selfishness." 

A lady, whose countenance was remark- 
able only for its paleness and for an ex- 
pression of almost saintly serenity, which 
beamed peculiarly from her soft light-brown 
eyes, said, gently smiling : 

" It is said, that you have never been in 
love ! " 

"And what," answered her companion 
hastily, " what is love, what is friendship, but 
selfish passion ? We love any one, because 
he is pleasant to us, because he affords us 
gratification, and because we expect from 
his tenderness and devotion an increase of 
our happiness." 

The pale lady was silent a moment, with 
her eyes cast down, as if she were examin- 
ing her own heart; then she raised them 
again, tearful but glad, and said again, with 
a transient blush, and a tone of entire cer- 
tainty : 

" No ! You have never loved ! " 

After this, she made no further reply to 
the host of proofs which were laid before 
her of the supreme dominion of selfishness. 



A few young ladies were assembled in 
the cabinet The young embonpoint and 
richly-dressed Countess M. threw herself 
negligently and half asleep on an emma. 
Young Madame T. was standing before the 
glass and arranging her curls. 

Countess L. " What warmth ; I am faint 
ing away! There is something divine in 
such an emma ; one cannot live without an 
emma. I am going to have a crimson one 
soon, trimmed with fringe. Have you an 
emma, Sophie ? " 

Madame T. . "No, I am poor — " 

And a smile, expressive of that happiness 
which is life's greatest riches, was spread 
over her angelic countenance with enchant- 
ing brilliancy. 



The noble and intellectual Excellency 
W. had been telling an anecdote to Miss 
Margaret. His narration was designed 
merely to celebrate simple, unobtrusive 
goodness. Miss Margaret listened to it at- 
tentively and with pleasure, and, when the 
speaker had finished, she said with grace 
and sweetness: 

" If wit and intellect always did homage to 
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goodness, their should be called what they 
are, — ' Excellencies !' " And she inclined 
her head gently towards the noble speaker. 

We will make a halt, gentle reader, for 
the carriages are rolling by, gentlemen and 
ladies are taking leave of each other ; it is 
time that we too should separate. 

In the room where they were putting on 
their cloaks, I saw the Countess Natalia 
hasten to Angelica, extend *her white hand 
from under her ermined cloak, and take 
hers. "We must meet again," said she; 
M come to me to-morrow." 

"I do not go out," said Angelica with 
gome pride ; "I have no time." 

The Countess led her a little aside, sav- 
ing: u In two days I am going into the 
country, to his Excellency G T s., our host of 
to-day. Shall I take you with me? He 
lias splendid collections in the arts. Well ! 
shall it be so?" 

Angelica looked at the charming Count- 
ess coldly, and as if undecided. 

"My father," said she, hesitating, "my 
time " — 

" Aha ! difficulties ! So much the better ! 
I love to struggle against difficulties. I will 
conquer them. Expect me to-morrow cer- 
tainly." And she went away. 

The voice of Madame Palm was heard 
calling out, as she was getting into the car- 
riage, " Has Angelica got her alpus with her ? 
Just think, if it should fall into the street ! " 

" Amen ! Would it might be so," said 
Miss Margaret, pressing herself with a yawn 
into a corner of the carriage. 

My first question, when we reached home, 
was, who the dear Otto might be. 

"Otto I" cried Adelaide, "young Otto, 
my cousin and bridegroom ! " 

"Bridegroom?" 1 repeated in astonish? 
ment 

" Yes, in old times. We grew up togeth- 
er, and played, when children, at bride and 
bridegroom." 

" The play may become # earnest," said 
the President significantly. 

Adelaide did nqt answer, but she bit her 
under-lip, which swelled thereupon like a 
ripe cherry, and looked as indignant as 
beautiful. 

Poor Edla came home as still and sullen 
as she had gone away. I had not seen, for 
the whole evening, a kind or cheerful ex- 
pression in her face. 

The next day, after a three hours' initia- 
tion into the principles of education of the 
blessed wife of the President, whieh I lis- 
tened to again with what edification I might, 
the President permitted me to cast a glance 
into the circumstances of the family. 

"We shall keep open house," said he, 
" for Count Alaric, and endeavour to make 



it agreeable to him. Augusta will be here 
very often, and I wish to make an arrange* 
ment between ^her and the Count It would 
be suitable in every point of view, and I 
think besides, that they are .both well-dis- 
posed to it His character is as distinguish- 
ed as his name and rank, and his small 
property is no obstacle, for hers is very 
considerable. 

" Adelaide will soon be the Baroness G. 
Otto' and she are suited to each other in 
every way. Adelaide requires a rich hus- 
band, for she is fond of splendor and gayety, 
in which she is justified by her beauty, and 
by her position in the world. Adelaide 
would be quite wretched in a narrow circle, 
and with small means. However, I shall 
not hurry the thing; such affairs arrange 
themselves best, when they are let alone. — 
I am a friend of deliberate measures, Miss 
Ronnquist With patience, and a little di- 
plomatic address, one may be certain to 
guide people and things as one pleases. 
My brother-in-law and f are neighbours in 
the country ; in summer we meet frequent- 
ly, the young people gather flowers to- 
gether, eat strawberries together, hear the 
nightingales together; — in the autumn, I 
think, we shall have the wedding. Mean- 
while, I approve of Adelaide's accompany- 
ing my sister-in-law into the great world, 
when she desires her company." 

The President informed me also, that in 
two days the birth-day of the Baroness G. 
was to be celebrated. There was to be a 
fete at their country-seat, four miles from 
the town, and the President proposed to me 
to accompany his daughters thither, which 
I gladly consented to do. 

We went at the appointed day. Adelaide 
was so gay, so amiable, so affectionate to 
Edla, that she could not resist the influence, 
of this young spring-sun. She was more 
cheerful and friendly, during the ride in the 
beautiful clear autumn weather, than I had 
seen her before. 

When we had reached the splendid cas-\ 
tie of his Excellency G., we were received . 
on the steps by his Excellency and Otto, 
who, out of himself with joy, fell on his 
knees before Adelaide. When we had ar- 
ranged our toilette in the rooms prepared 
for us, we were led into the library by the 
Baroness, where the company had assem- 
bled at tea. There, surrounded by books, 
flowers, and pictures, the Countess Augusta 
and Alaric were walking to and fro in 
lively conversation. The President went 
immediately to pay his devoirs to his ad- 
mired Countess M., who listened very lan- 
guidly and carelessly! to his fine things. 
Miss Margaret was sitting in a reclining 
posture in a corner of the sofa, and cast 
now and then an inquiring glance from her 
black eyes, on the different persons in the 
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room. Silently, but with a ttmile on her 
lips, and an inspired eye, Angelica was 
flitting with the lightness of a sylph from 
one work of art to another. 

And the birthday came, and with it a 
crowd of neighbours and congratulations, 
and verses, and dancing, and illuminations. 
But it does not please me now to speak of 
birthdays, of verses so flat, of visitors so 
wearisome, of amusements which tire, and 
of lamps which go out ; it pleases roe to 
plume my wing (of goose-feathers) to a high- 
er flight, and to prattle a little about— 



GSIIIUS. 



" That godlike gift, with its pare ear, when Heav- 
en utters its wonders, with its free, melodious 
tongue, which, without effort, with natural ease, re- 
veals them again to the world." 

From a letter cf B. 

Adjoining the library was a rotundo, 

where statues and busts of great geniuses 

I and artists were placed. It was here, that 

Angelica passed all the time that she could 

rescue from the company. 

The Baroness, who would gladly have 
made use of Angelica's talent for the benefit 
of her guests, proposed to her to sketch 
them successively, which, as she said, would 
give the young artist pleasure, and might 
be good practice for her. Angelica assent- 
ed coldly, drew, with incredible rapidity, a 
large number of beautiful portraits, but re* 
ceived with the most absolute indifference 
all the praises that were lavished upon her* 
This was not from unkind ness, pride, or 
contempt ; she was gentle and serene, but 
took no interest in what was passing, and, 
. whenever she could, she stole away from 
those who surrounded her, and repaired to 
the rotundo. She passed whole hours in 
the contemplation of the marble statues, in 
which genius has immortalized genius. At 
tiroes, she sat reading, surrounded by the 
glorious dead, who, although silent as the 
grave, spoke of life's deepest mysteries ; she 
often employed herself in drawing from 
them, and, at those times, when she was 
sitting there with her pencil and sketch- 
book, the room might be filled with people, 
tbey might be talking all around her, she 
knew nothing about it One thought, one 
image, which was continually repeated in 
Angelica's drawings, as well as in her larger 
paintings, was that of an angel ; it seemed 
as if a supernatural beauty and sanctity 
hovered before her fancy, and as if she 
were seeking to express outwardly this in- 
ternal image of her own. A constant effort 

to realize an ideal seemed to dwell within 

her. There were often considerable defects 



in her compositions, especially in the draw* 
ing of the figures ; but one would seek in 
vain, perhaps even in the works of the 
greatest masters, for more expression, more 
life, in the countenances. 

Count Alaric could not but acknowledge 
this, and, at Adelaide's entreaties, confess 
that he could see some traces of this life* 
giving power even in the unfortunate " al- 
put" which he had at first condemned so 
unsparingly. 

Angelica was an entirely individual per* 
son. Silent, meditative, and reserved, her 
whole life seemed to be in her eye and ear. 
It cost her an effort to express herself in 
words ; if a feeling or a thought took pow- 
erful possession of her, it seemed at times 
as if she was urged on by a spirit, whose 
power she could not withstand ; but her whole 
being was shaken at such moments; she 
became pale, and every thing she said bore 
the impression of a deep excitement Af- 
ter such periods, she not unfrequently burst 
into tears, and was disturbed and exhausted. 
Then she liked to have Adelaide with her, 
and, as she looked on her beauty, on the 
expression of kindness and joy in her youth- 
ful features, she was strengthened and tran* 
quillized. One evening she was sitting in 
the rotundo, at the feet of Linnaeus, and 
reading with a fixed attention, which show* 
ed that she was drawing life from the book. 
A moth, diligently doing the same thing, 
sat with dusty wings on the margin of the 
page, aod worked away on Plato's " Repub- 
lic" Socrates looked down upon her from 
his pedestal, and Hebe smiled silently, but 
gayly at her side. A glowing sunset illu- 
minated Angelica's countenance, and shone 
on the words in the book, upon which her 
eye rested brightly, and full of thought 
Socrates was endeavouring to lead his schol- 
ars nearer to the contemplation of goodness, 
and Adeimantos said : 

" But you do not call it pleasure ? " 

And Socrates answered: "Sin not, but 
observe this image still more closely." 

Strange thoughts sprang up, meanwhile, 
in the soul of Angelica, aspirations which 
she knew not how to explain. She looked 
up to the marble sages ; but now they seem- 
ed to her cold and speechless. The room 
appeared to her narrow and damp; she 
opened the doors, which led from the rotun- 
do out upon the terrace, and looked at the 
sea of fire in the west, where the sun was 
just slowly sinking down, and let the cool 
evening breeze play upon her hair and 
cheeks. She did not observe that a part of 
the company had assembled in the rotundo ; 
that they were gazing at her with surprise ; 
that they looked at the book with still great- 
er astonishment, which she had led open on 
the knees of the great natural philosopher. 

Some one said : " I cannot conceive, what 
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she can do with such a book. Will it teach 
her to paint better ? " 

" Indeed, I believe so," said Count Alaric, 
smiling. 

"I think I understand what yon mean," 
said the Countess Natalia. " But is it not 
the fortunate privilege of genius, to know, 
without the necessity of learning ; to bring 
forth the divine, without having inquired 
into its essence? The genial artist pro- 
duces the beautiful, without understanding 
it." * 

"But not without feeling it," answered 
Alaric, " feeling it in the depths of his soul. 
The artist does not work like the bee ; he 
knows what he does ; his power is not that of 
instinct, but of the awakened, conscious 
spirit. He is not blind, he is clairvoyant" 

" But this genius itself is, however, an im- 
mediate gift of Heaven. This divine flame 
is bom in the artist's soul, and has taken 
nothing from the earth. The spirit is bap- 
tized with fire, baptized to a self-sufficing 
power, ever creating from its inward riches, 
ever producing like God. He possesses life 
in himself, and is independent of all else." 
"Not independent of all," answered Alaric. 
"The heavenly flame itself would be extin- 

fuished, if knowledge and love did not feed it 
Phat is it which the artist seeks to repre- 
sent, when he understands his vocation, and 
strives after the highest ? Is it not the full- 
ness of life, which is in the soul and in na- 
ture ? But in order wholly to comprehend 
it, in order to be wholly possessed by it, he 
must lose himself in it, and take it to him- 
self. Does not the seed of his inner world 
develope in growth and flower, exactly be- 
cause it is sunk deeply in the elements? 
Happy for the young artist, who is initiated 
by philosophy into those mysteries, which 
he desires to reveal in powerful works ; hap- 
py, if a noble love opens and warms his 
soul! His nation will then listen to his 
songs, or look upon his pictures, with joy 
and gratitude, and not, as now, complain 
justly, that the time brings forth only buds 
and no flowers, that so many beautiful flames 
are kindled only to go out again directly." 

Count Alaric went back, after these words, 
and sought Adelaide with his eyes, who was 
just leading in Angelica from the terrace. 
Talking, in a half whisper, of " ecstasies of a 
cold in her head, and pain in the chest,'' Miss 
Margaret again closed the doors. Angelica 
sat down, and resting her head on her hand, 
looked at the speakers. 

" If love helps one to paint and to poet- 
ize," said a gentleman in the company, " mar- 
riage, on the contrary, is a certain death to 
these talents. I assure you, that I made 
verses, when an unmarried man, equal to 
Franzen and Tegne>; but now, — wife and 
children, and taking care of grounds, and 
raising stock, and God knows what, — I 



assure you, all this dries up the richest 
vein." 

The Countess M. dryly remarked, that 
Franzen and Tegner were married, and held 
important offices in the state. 

"As to philosophy and Platonic love," said 
Hugo L. with a glowing and unspiritual 
glance, " I shall take care how I burden and 
weigh down my fancy with these loads. A 
glowing, free, and unrestrained imagination 
is the true kingdom of the artist With 
this, he will attain the only thing which is 
worth the trouble of striving for. He will 
gratify the senses, and the vanity of men, 
and earn much money ! " 

"Money!" cried the Countess M. with 
surprise and contempt 

" Means of enjoyment," said Hugo, smil- 
ing. 

"I think," said an elderly lady, with a 
gentle expression of face, " that God has 
given the fine arts to man to increase his 
enjoyment of life, and I see not why we 
should seek any higher use for them. If I 
see in my room pretty landscapes, agreeable 
domestic scenes, if I have around me the 
portraits of my children, or of persons whom 
I have loved and lost, I praise the artist and 
thank God, for the beautiful gift of art" 

" The plastic arts," said an old gentleman, 
with much emphasis, " are valuable to man 
only in the degree in which they reproduce 
his favorite objects. For you, Madame, they 
are valuable, because they give you the por- 
traits of your friends. I, myself, buy no 
pictures, unless they represent horses, and 
my brother Gustavus looks at no pictures, if 
they do not present to him bread, cheese, 
&c. Ha! ha! ha!" 

"Above all," said another, "it should be 
the highest aim of art, truly to reflect the 
scenes of real life ; only thus can art be 
useful and profitable to man ; for only thus 
has it truth for him, not confusing his fancy 
with images of angels or devils, which only 
serve to make him an enthusiast or a dream- 
er. Long live, therefore, the Flemish school !" 

"For my part," said the rich v. S., "I 
would not give two stivers for those who 
paint life or put it in verses. I know a little 
what a genius is ; I had, unluckily, a piece 
of one for a son, — who was just good for 
nothing at all." 

" Probably, just because he was a piece 
of one," said Miss Margaret, in a half whis- 
per to the Countess M. 

"Indeed," said the latter, "if art is so 
small a thing 

"A j 
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a thing, what then is genius ? " 
. splendid meteor !" said some o 



one. 



" Why then does the earth worship it as 
a God?* 

" Men love the brilliant, that which strikes 
their eyes. I believe it would be difficult 
to determine, in a deliberate discussion, 
whether genius is really of any use to the 
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world. The industrious citizen, the quiet 
thinker, the good man, does more for the 
welfare of the state, than the most brilliant 
genius." 

" We will examine this more closely," 
said the Countess M. ; "we will ask, What 
does genius give to the world and to man- 
kind ? " Saying this, she looked at Angeli- 
ca, and all eyes were directed to the young 
girl, who seemed under the influence of 
some powerful emotion. She had risen, and 
went with a light step as far as to the circle 
of people who were standing around Thor- 
waldsen's Harp Player ; which, placed on an 
altar of variegated marble, occupied the cen- 
tre of the rotundo. Her cheeks became 
constantly paler and paler; her eyes flashed 
darkly ; she trembled all over, and was 
obliged to lean against the altar. She stood 
there a moment, in silence, and it seemed as 
if she were listening to words which were 
audible to no one else. All observed her 
with admiration, except Miss Margaret, who 
turned away with an air of dissatisfaction, 
saying: "What is the use of this scene? 
Such things are intolerable to me, although 
otherwise the girl pleases me well enough ;'' 
and she went away. 

Alaric approached nearer to the young im- 
provisatrice, repeating the question of the 
Countess Natalia ; " Tel) us, Angelica, what 
does genius give to the world ? " 

Angelica looked at him. Her eye seemed 
larger than usual, her breast heaved ; she 
looked around the circle, her eyes filling 
with tears. Her soul was overfull. When 
she spoke at last, her words did not flow forth 
tranquilly, but her thoughts seemed to come 
like lightning flashes, in interrupted and 
broken phrases. 

" It gives gladness, gladness, to the world, 
gladness to the soul of every man ! .Light to 
the past, power to the present, hope for com- 
ing days. Have you seen the graves and the 
ruins upon the earth ? Have you seen na- 
tions and thrones vanish away? seen how 
Those who have done works of love and 
heroic acts sank into the silent grave ? how 
ashes cover the splendid temples, and how 
mist hangs over and obscures the sepulchres 
of heroes, and how every thing, every thing 
passes away from the actual world ? 

" But who is the glorious One, who scat- 
ters the clouds with flaming glances, and 
causes the spirits of the departed to live 
again in glorified forms P the immortal bard, 
who preserves the memories of nations, their 
struggles, their victories, their wounds, the 
treasures which they have gained, and which 
one age inherits from another ; who causes 
us to weep to-day at the sufferings, and 
to rejoice at the great actions which have 
passed away for thousands of years ? Bright 
dawn of morning to the world sunk in 
darkness, Genius, it is thou! 



. " When the spirit speaks, then is the heart 
of nations expanded ; immortal words which 
lay there slumbering, awake again. Men 
look up, and perceive anew their nobler 
selves, they become better, more loving, and 
happier. 

" Dark clouds pass over Unearth. There 
are autumn nights whe^B the stars of 
heaven are obscured, and^H heart of man 
is sick of life, of all around him, of himself. 
No animating feeling dwells in his heart, no 
tear comes to his eye ; wherever he looks it 
is night, and in the darkness are pale, fright- 
ful shadows, — and the air which he breathes 
suffocates him. — Then! — what flashes out 
of the cloud, and makes the night clear, and 
permits us to see the beautiful spirits which 
were hidden behind the clouds, and which 
now smile down upon us ? It is genius, it is 
the great artist! His lightning flash has 
touched the heart of the unhappy man, he 
has wept, his sufferings are alleviated ; yet 
another beam of light, another glimpse of 
the divine countenance, and he looks up with 
hope and courage. 

" And when a nation bleeds, when a deep 
wound has been struck at its heart, and it 
seems as if its strength, its freedom, its no- 
blest life, must pass away under the hand of 
the executioner ; who is it who, even then, 
speaks of better days, who raises again the 
fallen eagle, and allows his eye again to look 
at the eternal Sun ? Comforter of the cast- 
down, Seer and Prophet of the mysteries of 
God, Genius, all hail ! 

" Who makes nature more glorious ? who 
understands her language, reads the silent 
hymn of the flowers, and comprehends the 
thoughts in the songs of the birds ? Who 
listens to the spirits of the mountain and the 
river, and to the voice of God in the rolling 
thunder, in the rustling forest, and explains 
to man the words of God in nature ? 

" Thou wonder-worker, thou life in life, 
thou mighty hand, thou who bindest togeth- 
er time and eternity, ever-renewing, ever- 
producing power, thou who lookest on the 
path of the sun, and on the heart of man, 
thou who seekest out the essence of the Di- 
vinity, and the life of the little flower, — 
we conceive thee not, but we know well 
whence thou art! 

" Man fell, and the spirit went astray in 
dark dreams; but the jubilee of a higher 
world reached him. O! then the scattered 
features united in a heavenly smile, the 
misty figures of his dream received life and 
color, and all bis recollections stood up in 
bright light, — a beam of God's brightness, 

§enius smiles upon the earth, and illuminates 
le dark reality." 

A solemn looking man now stepped out from 
the circle which surrounded Angelica. His 
face was youthful, but his features stern and 
pale. He said with a deep and solemn voice : 
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"The earth is the abode of sin, the eatyh 
is a valley of tears. Woe to the man of 
genius, who forgets his peculiar calling as 
the voice of God to a fallen world, if he ne- 
glect to represent to man his sins with traits 
of fire, and to summon him to repentance 
and reformation^ Woe to him, if, like the 
serpent in nat^Bhe invites to joy, to de- 
ceitful pride, w^R he should call out, * Hum- 
ble yourselves and weep I ' O ! who are 
we, that God should deign to smile upon us ? 
Sinners! sinners! Who can imagine to 
himself a holy heaven, without feeling' in 
comparison the depth of his own fall ? 
There is one subject on earth for art and 
genius, — one only, which is suited to the 
condition of mankind upon the earth, —the 
crucifixion of Christ" 

" O no, he has arisen ! " cried Angelica, 
with an inspired smile. "Joy, joy to the 
earth for ever! It is not pain, it is not an- 
guish, which makes free and reconciles ; it 
is love, it is beauty. Represent heaven tru- 
ly, and man will live for it Present to the 
earth the image of a God, and man will love 
it, and come nearer to the Original." 

" It is pitiable, thoughtless presumption in 
fallen man," said the solemn speaker, " to 
think that he can comprehend the Image of 
the mysterious One. — This is tempting God." 

"But when he gives himself to man," 
answered Angelica, with enthusiasm. " God 
suffered on the cross for sinners; he will 
not refuse to reveal his glory to those who 
approach him in devout worship. Is not the 
vocation of Genius, as well as of Art, a me- 
diatorial one ? Phidias and Raphael, Milton 
and Tegne>, Handel and Mozart, have dimin- 
ished the distance between heaven and 
earth. The calling of Genius is higher 
than ever before, in our time. Who has not 
heard how the vail of the temple was rent 
in twain at the hour of the great sacrifice ? 
Now can the pious soul look into the Holy 
of holies, and it is the duty of the Artist 
to reveal God again and again to the world. 
Unweariedly may he strive for the highest ; 
with love, with patience, with prayer, with 
earthly and with heavenly power. O! grant 
me for the labor of a whole life, only a mo* 
mentary glance of the Divine, and then but 
a few moments to utter it again to the world, 
— and I have lived long enough!" 

With increasing, but always more serene 
inspiration, Angelica went on : 

" Happy are those who are penetrated by 
God's brightness, happy those, who can give 
this flame again to the world and then die. 

** Who is the blessed, the great, the en- 
viable on earth ? Is it not he who gives to 
humanity in illuminated beauty that life 
which he draws from it ; who, elevated by 
the genius of humanity, rises to heaven, and 
seizes its fire, to kindle with it the heart of 
nations? 



"The life of a man, the short life of man, 
— a life of a few years, — and to live this 
for an immortal life, — to breathe fire into 
the souls of millions of beings, — a human 
life,*— so little, and yet so much! — how 
wonderful, how glorious ! How beautiful 
the destiny to live for a world, and to die for 
the immortally beautiful on earth ! O ! that 
it might be mine ! " 

And tears of earnest longing rolled down 
Angelica's glowing cheeks. 

" For the sake of the glory ? " asked Al- 
aric, with an inquiring" look. 

" And would this glory make you any hap- 
pier, Angelica ? " asked the elderly lady, with 
the mild countenance ; "will it procure you 
any more love from your friends ? will yon 
by these efforts for the million, make a single 
human being more truly happy? O! An- 
gelica ! is there then a nobler lot on earth, 
one more worthy of the desires of a woman's 
heart, than to make the whole happiness of 
another human being?" 

Angelica looked from one to the other of the 
speakers ; a cloud came over her face, but 
soon passed away. She spoke to Count Alaric : 

" No, not for the glory. If I should be so 
blessed as to produce a masterpiece, and 
time, or the hand of an enemy should obliter- 
ate my name from the picture, I would not 
complain, if only the work of my hand and 
of my spirit might live for mankind." 

To the elderly lady she said with a sub- 
dued voice : " I know not whether I shall be 
happy, I know only this, that I must obey the 
voice which admonishes me to seek in art 
for the infinite. God must determine my fate 
as he will!" 

Alaric approached her. " And have you," 
he asked, " thought of all the obstacles in 
your way ? Public opinion, poverty, your sex, 
which increases the difficulty of acquiring 
thorough knowledge, all will oppose your 
progress. Listen to wiser counsel, Angeli- 
ca ! Be guided by the taste and the circum- 
stances of the time. Do not strive to attain 
the ideal ; paint portraits, little scenes oT 
every-day life, — and you will become rich, 
at ease, you will be loved and esteemed." 

"I may suffer hunger," said Angelica, 
looking at him steadily and serenely, " but I 
shall not listen to the reproaches of the 
world; they will be drowned by a louder 
voice in my own soul. I will live only to 
aspire to the highest" 

" And if you should fail in this ? If yon 
should have deceived yourself as to your 
powers ? " 

"Then may God be merciful to me, and let 
me die!" 

" And why this ambition ? Even a lower 
degree of perfection gives pleasure, and the 
good and beautiful live also in a lower sphere 
of life ! there they are more attainable by 
man. — " 
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"The highest! the highest!" exclaimed 
Angelica, "striving fox the highest alone, 
will I live and die ! " 

" You have the true spirit of the artist ! " 
cried Alaric, transported, while he put his 
arms round her slender waist, and placed her 
standing on the altar. The player on the lyre 
sat divinely smiling at her feet, as if he were 
ready to accompany her songs. A murmur 
of admiration and pleasure was heard from 
the whole circle* 



AD VENTURIS. 

« Nature loves both jest and earnest ; 
We '11 turn to jest whatever we see 
If it should strike us merrily. 
And it would be both sin and shame, 
Pity's streaming eyes to blame. 7 ' 

Kjellobxv. 

Music and dancing were heard in the 
great hall. Young Otto was dancing buoy- 
antly the Jhiglaiat with Adelaide, whilst the 
President and, the Baroness were walking 
up and down the dancing-hall. His Excel- 
lency was moving with genteel elegance 
near the beautiful and proud Countess M., 
and Count Alaric was leading the Countess 
Augusta with noble and simple grace through 
the mazes of the dance. Angelica slipped 
out of the dancing<hall unnoticed, into which 
she had at first followed the others. She 
felt the same restless and violent excitement, 
which was wont to follow every unusual ex- 
pression of her feelings, and, therefore, 
sought tranquillity and solitude. All was 
still in the library. The lamps had gone 
out, and the beautiful September moon shone 
in at the window, and bathed flowers and 
pictures in its mild bluish light. Hollow and 
distant came the murmur of voices and the 
sound of music from the dancing-hall, and 
the song of the crickets in the dewy grass 
was heard through an open window; deli- 
cious fragrance was wafted from the night- 
violets, and diffused itself over the terrace. 

In this still world, the tempest in Angeli- 
ca's soul became gradually calm, and was 
dissolved in gentle and tender emotion. It 
was the gentle zephyr after the storm. Her 
thoughts were not clear, but a hidden im- 
pulse, a deep desire arose in her heart, to 
throw herself into the arms of a mother, to 
lean on a friend of her own sex. Her heart 
was now so warm, it felt so deeply the want 
of affection, that she kissed the moonbeams 
which fell on the flowers in the window, 
looked up at the star of evening, and said: 

" O that thou wert a spirit, thou beautiful 
star, that I might with my entreaties draw 
thee down from heaven and kiss thy radiant 
brow, and press thee to my heart! " 



The star shone motionless, and clear, and 
beautiful from the azure dome. 

" Thou sayest to me," Angelica continued, 
" that thou dweilest in a better home; and 
thou art right" Her eyes fell upon the 
earth, which rested in the mild light of 
heaven, so beautiful, . so peaceful, so re- 
freshed, so like to a mother who holds out 
her arms to her weary children. 

Angelica felt this; her tears began to 
flow, she stretched out her arms, saying in a 
whisper s 

"I am weary, I suffer! O could I lay 
my head on my mother's breast, and rest, 
were it but an hour*" 

"Let me be thy mother and thy friend! 
Lean on me, I will support thee, said a 
voice of uncommon sweetness directly be- 
hind Angelica, and the Countess Natalia 
seized her hand, and pressed it in both 
hers. With tearful eyes, she added : 

" Let me love thee, wonderful being I 
Leave to me the care for thy life and thy 
fortune." 

Angelica withdrew her hand, saying with 
an expression of distrust: 

"Can the great, then* love those in an 
inferior condition ? I have been told, that 
they only look down coldly upon them, as 
that star looks down upon us. They have 
told me, that, merely from selfishness, they 
sometimes raise them to their own eleva- 
tion, in order, by the reflection of any gift 
of God possessed by an inferior, to make 
their own happiness more brilliant. They 
have told me, that the bread which they 
give is bitter ; that, for a few kind words, 
they demand the devotion of a whole life." 

" Ah ! believe it not, Angelica ! This is 
the language of bitter prejudice. Who can 
thus have poisoned thy young, beautiful 
soul.?" * ' * 

" An early, a bitter experience., — Those 
who stand on the high places of the earth 
understand not what necessity, what suffer- 
ing means ; tbey know not what it is to a 
noble mind to be obliged, like the worms, to 
crawl upon the earth for nourishment, be- 
cause it has not strength to endure famine. 
Life moves around them with so much 
grace, splendor, and beauty ; they drink of 
life's sweetest wine, and dance in a charm- 
ing intoxication. They find nothing within 
them, which can enable them to understand 
the real sufferings of the poor. They scat- 
ter grain with benevolent hand for the little 
sparrows; they raise the glowworm from 
the ground to enlighten their rooms in the 
dark night ; but they love only themselves, 
and look at mankind only in their own nar- 
row circle." 

"How unjust you are," answered the 
Countess with something of noble indigna- 
tion. " You describe the barbarous idlers 
of a time which has long passed away* It is 
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trae, I will not deny it, there is. an enjoy- 
ment in being placed by one's position in 
life above the crowd, and looking down with 
a glance of kingly pride upon those who 
look np to us ; — yes, it may be a kind of 
enjoyment to humble others; — but yet 
there is a greater one. — w 

"And that is?" 

" To humble one's self, and to do homage 
to a higher power, and to feel one's self 
poor in the midst of all worldly splendor, 
compared with him in whom the Spirit of 
God dwells. Ah, Angelica ! a soul aspiring 
to the Highest dwells also in the breasts of 
those who are surroudded by the splendor 
and wealth of the earth. And when a beam 
of God's glory manifests itself, they gladly 
leave all, and devote themselves to follow 
and to worship it" 

Angelica still remained silent and un- 
moved. The Countess began again with in- 
creasing emotion : 

" I should not have ventured to approach 
you, Angelica, I should not have understood 
how to admire and to love you, had I been 
one of those weak and cold, beings which 
you have just described. From the first 
moment that I saw and heard you, I have 
earnestly wished to be your sister, your 
friend ; and certainly, Angelica, I am not 
hasty now." 

But still the painter's daughter remained 
silent, and her eye glanced thoughtfully 
around her, where all was now in deep 
shadow. 

" I have been weak, vain, and dazzled by 
the splendor of the world, but I have never 
been its slave. I understood and aspired 
after a higher excellence ; but I never saw 
it realized till now; until now I have never 
reverenced a human being." 

And, coming nearer to Angelica,, the 
Countess went on, with touching earnest- 
ness. 

" Put me not away from thee, reject not 
my offered aid. Let me be thy eldest sister, 
thy maternal friend. I will follow thee 
wherever thou wilt, lead thee wherever thou 
wilt Thy interests shall be mine, thy hon- 
or, thy pleasure mine. I will be thy sup- 
port ana protection, and I will watch over 
thy peace in the smallest as well as the 
greatest cares of life. Thou shalt live 
wholly for art, and I will live for thee. 
I am rich, and alone in the world; God 
has given me nothing to love till this 
hour, nothing from which I could have 
pleasure in life. — Angelica, have I deceived 
myself?" 

Angelica made no answer. 

" I feel, at this moment," said the Count- 
ess, " that I could beg for friendship, if it 
could be gained by entreaty ; — but I cannot 
force your feelings, and if these are against 
me, ail that I can offer is nothing. Angeli- 



ca, thy silence tells me, thou canst pot no 
confidence in me, thou canst not love me." 

"O! I can do so!" said Angelica, look- 
ing at the Countess with tearful eyes. * I 
could have loved you from the first moment 
that I saw you ; but I was afraid — " 

"Of what? of what?" 

"Of being again deceived, — of losing 
my independence, without gaining a friend." 

" And now, how thou art still afraid," asked 
the Countess, taking Angelica's hand in both 
hers. " Will you acknowledge that I love 
you, will you give into my hands the cares 
of your life?" 

Angelica looked at her with tearful eyes, 
hut made no answer. 

"I will not press you now, but I shall 
come again. Say one kind word to me, one 
friendly « Thou, 9 before I go." 

"Failalla, trallala!" sang the President, 
who now came dancing in. "My Lady 
Countess, the waltzing has already begun, 
and I have your promise." 

"I will keep it," answered the Countess; 
she gave her hand to Angelica, heard the 
much desired little word, and then let the 
President lead her to the dance, which did 
not interest her very much this evening. 

Angelica was deeply moved. She scarce- 
ly dared to believe, that the long-wished for 
friend had been given to her; she dared 
not to cast her eyes upon the future as it 
was now opening before her. She support- 
ed herself against a statue of Minerva, and 
cooled there her burning cheeks. ^ 

"Rest not thy warm heart on the cold 
marble, beautiful one ! Come to mine, which 
burns for thee ! " said a voice, which An- 
gelica recognized as that of Hugo L., who 
now took her in his arms, and pressed her 
to his bosom. Angelica, shrieking with ter- 
ror, endeavoured to free herself. 

"Enthusiast, with thy ideal imagery!" 
Hugo went on, "I will make thee acquaint- 
ed with love's heaven, and — " 

"Let such exploits alone, Sir! You may 
hurt yourself by the fall to earth," said * 
stern voice ; and a tall figure advanced from 
behind the statue of Minerva, and laid a 
heavy hand on Hugo's arm. It was Miss 
Margaret Angelica was set at liberty. Hu- 
go stood by, vexed and ashamed. 

" Go away from here, Sir," said Miss Mar- 
garet, with a voice of authority, " and if you 
find it convenient to take your departure 
early in the morning, I will undertake to 
take leave of his Excellency in your be- 
half." 

" Give yourself no trouble on my account, 
Madame, answered Hugo, " I prefer to take 
care of my own affairs myself," and with 
this he took himself off. 

"An impertinent creature ! " said Miss 
Margaret " But why, Angelica," she con- 
tinued, half pleasantly, half displeased, " why 
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will you roam about by moonlight, like a 
N heroine of romance ? — Compose yourself, 
you tremble like an aspen leaf! Come with 
roe ami take a glass of milk of almonds, 
and take care how you lean another time 
against marhle images, which might give 
you the fever and ague, and which cannot 
lift an arm in your defence, when imperti- 
nent people, who attempt to kiss you, make 
their appearance." And she led the trem- 
bling girl away with her, and persuaded her 
to drink successively several glasses of the 
almond milk. 

Meanwhile, I was sitting by and delight- 
ing myself with Adelaide and her dancing. 
She was radiant with animation, grace, and 
joy ; every eye was fixed upon her ; she was 
the object of universal homage and admira- 
tion. She received the expressions of this 
homage without pride, but as a tribute 
which was due to her, as something entirely 
natural, and was rather more quiet, in pro- 
portion as others were more animated. I 
saw, with deep-felt satisfaction, that she 
was not beguiled by this flattery, although, 
which was not to be wondered at, she took 
pleasure in it 

I was grieved to see Edla sitting by si- 
lent and neglected. She had not been 
asked to dance, since the first dance, when 
the Baroness had provided her a partner. 
I sat down by her and endeavoured to draw 
her into conversation ; but she either gave 
no answers, or very short and dry ones. 
Soon after I heard Adelaide say to Otto in 
a reproachful manner : 

" Why has not Edla been dancing? You 
promised me to ask her ! " 

"Good Heavens! — I have done so, but 
she refused." 

" You should have begged and prayed, 
till she said yes." 

"My sweetest Adelaide, that is what I 
cannot do. It is not so uncommonly pleas- 
ant, that I should beg for it." 

" But you most, Otto, if I choose it Go 
to her now directly, and do not leave her 
till she has promised you the next quadrille." 

" Our dance ? The very dance that you 
promised me?" 

" Exactly. And afterwards you shall in- 
troduce Mr. S. to her, and — " 

"No,* I thank you; I beg to be excused 
from this commission. S. says she is ugly 
and tiresome." 

" Otto ! Otto ! bow rudely you talk. — Go 
directly, and do what I have told you. Stop, 
it is better that you should dance two dances 
with Edla." 

"Is not one enough?" asked Otto, with 
* much disturbed countenance. 

" No, you must dance two." 

a Ah ! thou Divinity ! One must do every 
thing that thou orderest But what shall I 
have to pay me, Adelaide ?" 
3 



" Hush ! hush ! selfishness is hateful ! " 

" Shall I not have the flower which you 
wear in your hair ? shall I not have it after- 
wards ?* 

* No, go quick, Otto ! They are tuning 
the violins already." 

"I will not go without you promise me 
the flower." 

"You shall have it, selfish creature ! Only 
go, go ! " 

Count Alaric had been closely observing 
the cousins during their conference. Now, 
when he saw that Adelaide was disengaged, 
he went to sit by her, and heard her refuse 
all invitations for the next dance with visible 
delight The conversation between them 
soon became lively, and his serious counte- 
nance was, meanwhile, illuminated as by 
irresistible enchantment Afterwards the 
Count talked a lone time with the Coun- 
tess M. I heard frequently the name of 
Angelica, and " travelling to Rome," with 
various other expressions, which led me to 
conjecture that the Countess intended to 
take the young artist, who was so full of 
promise, to the home of the arts, where she 
could form herself without obstacle. Miss 
Margaret, who had been my neighbour all 
this time, was casting unquiet and displeased 
glances upon the company. 

" Good heavens," said she, " what a noise ! 
I fear this flash of lightning has struck some- 
where." 

Among the dancers there was a lady from 
the neighbourhood, who attracted universal 
attention by her dancing. When she was , 
figuring in the quadrille, she manoeuvred 
about with one of her feet, while she danced 
on the other ; you would have thought that 
she designed to knock down her vis-tivis ; 
besides, she made such extraordinary entre- 
chats, such remarkable springs, that the curls 
on her head flew about like the serpents on 
the head of one of the furies. 

This person diverted the company ex- 
ceedingly, and she looked the more extraor- 
dinary, as she showed a countenance, during 
her wild dancing, which was no longer 
young, and was, besides, serious and quiet 
Some people said she was dancing for exer- 
cise, and the gentlemen were particularly 
solicitous to procure it for her. Others said 
she wanted to subdue some heart ; others, 
that she was a little cracked. Those to 
whom she seemed to afford the greatest 
amusement, were the young girls of the 
party, who were incessantly laughing- and 
whispering together. I was a good deal 
surprised, when the dance was over, to see 
Adelaide leaving the room arm in arm with 
the springing lady. I followed them with 
a light step, and listened without being 
observed. Adelaide was telling this lady 
with the most charming directness that her 
dancing was very peculiar, and excited sur- 
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prise, that it was the custom at present to 
do scarcely more than walk through the 
dance, and to this communication she add- 
ed a short dancing lesson. The lady, con- 
fused by the number of people, the lights, 
and the dancing, had before given no atten- 
tion to those about her, and was now at once 
embarrassed, and grateful for Adelaide's 
instruction. But Adelaide was so zealous 
and earnest, so kind and friendly, that the 
embarrassment soon disappeared, and while 
she was putting in order again the lady's 
head-dress, which had been sadly disar- 
ranged by her dancing, she begged her for 
further instruction, hoped for her more inti- 
mate acquaintance, complained of the diffi- 
culty of obtaining teachers in the country, &c. 

My sweet Adelaide 1 Could you but know 
how this proof of your goodness of heart and 
simplicity had bound my heart to you ! 

The company in the dancing-hall were 
not a little astonished, when they saw the 
lady, who just before made so remarkable 
an exhibition, dancing as if she were quite 
another person. " It is witchcraft," they 
were saying all around, while Count Alaric 
cast on the lovely enchantress a look which 
said, that he well understood how it was all 
brought about. I could not deny myself the 
pleasure of narrating the little scene to Miss 
Margaret, who had been particularly de- 
lighted with the entertaining somersets, and 
who was now a little vexed that they had 
come to an end. I observed meanwhile an 
expression of pleasure on her beautiful lips, 
which, however, she suppressed, saying only ; 

" Adelaide had better take care that the 
lady does not come down upon her, and in- 
sist on being her dearest friend." 

" How ? " I observed rather hastily. " If 
she has won the heart of another by a small 
favor, should she not be pleased and thank- 
ful for it ? Ah ! Miss Margaret, is not the 
gift of a heart the most precious gift which 
Fortune can bestow upon us ? " 

" My dear lady," answered Margaret, 
laughing, u that may be all very good and 
very fine, and I give up to you all the hearts 
in the world ; but as to me, I am thankful to 
have nothing to do with all this ; all I desire 
is to get a little amusement out of people." 

" Well, well, Miss Margaret ! " I thought 
to myself, a little vexed, " I will not trouble 
you with my friendship." 

There was a young man among the guests, 
who distinguished himself in quite a different 
way from the lady, and was as bashful as 
she was bruyanic. Notwithstanding the uni- 
form which he wore, he was so uncommonly 
embarrassed, that he did not know whether 
to walk, sit, or stand. It was a critical mo- 
ment when the company all sat down, and 
left him standing alone before some young 
ladies. He was so entirely deprived of all 
self-possession by the significant glances 



that they cast on each other, that be let hn 
hat fall from his trembling hands, and God 
knows whether he might not have fallen 
down himself, if Adelaide, by a gentle mo- 
tion, had not made a place for him between 
herself and one of her friends, and calling 
him by his name, desired him to sit down by 
her. To relieve his embarrassment, she 
began to talk to him with such kindness and 
animation, that the young Ensign looked up, 
quite proud and reassured. Miss Margaret 
observed this, and an almost imperceptible 
smile played around her mouth. I looked at 
her inquiringly. 

" Adelaide has got another lover," she 
whispered, laughing; "the gentleman cer- 
tainly thinks that she is in love with him." 

Later in the evening, when the company 
began to disperse in the beautiful moonlight, 
I heard Adelaide's new friend calling out ; 

" Ah ! where is my good friend Adelaide ? 
I must certainly take leave of her, or she 
will be angry." 

"Aha! have you forgotten your dear 
friend ? " said the lady's mamma. 

" O dear ! where is she ? she has forgot- 
ten ! " and then seeing Adelaide among the 
rest, she sprung towards her, saying ; 

" Ah ! be so good as to come soon to see 
us, my sweet lady, and let us be intimate, 
and good friends, shall we not ? Yes, come 
soon and see us ; let us meet every day." 
And then she held up her forefinger signifi- 
cantly. After this she hurried away, draw- 
ing on her short and odd-looking cloak. 

Miss Margaret, who saw and heard the 
whole, cast , a glance at me, which said 
plainly ; 

"Did not I tell you so?" 

She laughed heartily, as she looked up, 
showing her beautiful teeth, white and 
shining as pearls. 

Before he went to bed that night, Ensign 
S. wrote to his beloved brother; 

"I amuse myself here charmingly, my 
dear James. Beautiful girls, James, very 
beautiful girls, and not the least cruel, at 
least not to certain persons. Really, certain 
people have good fortune with ladies. This 
evening, at a ball at G.'s, there was a cer- 
tain young beauty (of whom I will tell you 
more by and by) so attentive to me, that 
I was almost embarrassed by her. I cannot 
be uncivil'; she is pretty enough, besides, to 
make a man tender; and if she is true, 
and has money, then — who knows ? We 
shall see ! It is quite possible, that among a 

freat many she may be the right one. But 
am really sorry for Lotta S. and Agatha B. 
and little Minna, — my poor little Minna! 
But one cannot, after all, marry all the 
pretty girls. One cannot do that, even if he 
has good fortune with the ladies. Now, 
good night, dear James. Now I will go to 
sleep and dream of my pretty girl, and that 
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she is calling me to sit down by her, as she 
did last evening, the sweet creature ! 

" Thy faithful brother." 

Hugo L. did not find it convenient to take 
leave the morning after the ball ; but Miss 
Margaret's stern glance held him in such 
awe that he did not venture to approach 
Angelica; on the contrary, he seemed to 
devote himself entirely to Adelaide, which 
drew upon him again Count Alaric's Argus 
eyes. 

Miss Margaret was reclining on the sofa, 
trimming her nails, and setting the hands of 
her little gold watch, which was handed to 
her by her maid-servant, to the hour of 
twelve, when some one came to propose to 
her a walk with a part of the company. 

"What is the use of it?" asked Miss 
Margaret, who was not fond of walking, nor 
of the beauties of nature. The weather was 
too warm, too cold, she took no pleasure in 
it, &c. But they told her that the weather 
was divine, that they should not walk far, 
merely a little stroll in the Park, and at last 
she was persuaded to go. Count Alaric was 
playing billiards with the Countess Augusta, 
Adelaide, and the Countess M. 

Miss Margaret was not exactly in the best 
humor, and she was not particularly pleased 
when she received for her companion Miss 
Pelan, a lady who was always going into 
ecstasies over every thing she saw. She had, 
besides, conceived a special liking for Miss 
Margaret, at which the latter seemed any 
thing but delighted. 

" Good heavens, how beautiful it is here ! " 
cried out Miss Pelan. "What a mass of 
trees ! what greenness ! what a clear sky ! 
Ah! dear Miss Margaret, is not this like 
paradise ? " 

" I do n't know, I have never been there," 
answered the latter dryly. 

I do not know which of the company led 
the conversation to the subject of self-sacri- 
fice. Most of them declared that nothing 
was easier than just such heroic deeds ; it 
«**~as quite natural to give one's life for a 
friend, and not difficult to do so even for an 
enemy. No one wasmOre zealous about 
self-sacrifice than this saipe Miss Pelan. 
She declared that she should despise her- 
self, if she could hesitate a moment about 
risking her life to save that of a fellow- 
creature. "What is the body?" said she, 
u a garment that one must throw off sooner 
or later. Should one hesitate a moment to 
give it up, when a higher duty demands it ? 
Impossible, for her, at least, it would be 
impossible ; " Miss Margaret was the only 
one who said nothing on the subject 

We came now to a small plain. At the 
foot of a gentle declivity, we saw a slender 
white figure under the trees, lying upon the 
flowery bank. By her curling hair we soon 
recognized Angelica ; she was sleeping, her 



head resting on her hand ; a book was by 
her. The company expressed their admira- 
tion at the beautiful spectacle, at the ro- 
mance of the scene ; it placed them in the 
beautiful times of the elder world, when the 
nymphs of the forest thus revealed them- 
selves to mortals. 

" I wish for her the good fortune, besides, 
of getting a food many worms and cater- 
pillars upon her clothes," said Miss Mar- 
garet 

At this moment we heard a frightful bel- 
lowing, and an enraged bull rushed with 
fiery eyes out of the thicket and towards the 
company, making directly for the place were 
Angelica lay. All fled in haste and terror, 
without thinking of Angelica, and no one 
jumped so quickly over stock and stone, or 
ran with such fleetness, as Miss Pelan ; she 
even pushed her friend Margaret aside, and 
took a clear spring over Angelica, whom, 
perhaps, in her terror, she mistook for a log 
of wood. Miss Margaret alone ran to An- 
gelica, and called out to her to make her 
escape. Angelica sprang up, light as a 
young fawn, but struck her foot as she did 
so, and could not take another step. Turn- 
ing pale, she sat down upon the ground. 

"Run then, for God's sake," said Miss 
Margaret " Are you mad ? Run, run, make 
haste!" 

I cannot; I have lamed my foot," said 
Angelica with a trembling voice. 

"Indeed ! Merciful Heaven ! " said Miss 
Margaret The bnll came towards them in 
violent rage. On this, Margaret became at 
once perfectly quiet, placed herself between 
Angelica and the enraged animal, and taking 
off her shawl she said to herself, " I cannot 
say that I should find it pleasant to be 
gored to death." 

At the instant when the animal rushed 
forward with his head bent down, she threw 
her red shawl over him with astonishing 
adroitness, which caused him to spring at 
Angelica's side, and to plunge on, raging 
and confused. 

Unshaken and steadily Miss Margaret 
now turned to Angelica, who was almost 
fainting from the pain in her foot, took her 
up in her arms as if she had been a child, 
and carried her into the little grove. When 
she had walked a little way, and no longer 
heard the roaring* of the bull, she sat down 
on a stone with her burden, in order to rest, 
and here she pressed the rescued girl to her 
heart, while tears were in her eyes, kissing 
the soft glossy curls which shaded her fore- 
head. When she set out again on her jour- 
ney she met Pelan, who was wandering about 
the wood like a lost sheep. She had lost 
her way, was out of her senses with terror, 
and asked Miss Margaret earnestly the 
way to the house ; and when the latter told 
her in a commanding voice to assist her in 
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carrying the young girl, she obeyed sullenly 
and trembling. 

" We shall all three be killed," said she 
piteously. * 

" Be it so," said Miss Margaret, " we are 
doing our duty, and God will care for the 
rest* 

"But I do not wish to be killed," cried 
Pelan, about to run away: 

" Stay and come with us, my lady ! " said 
Margaret commandingly. " Ah, what then 
is the body,* that we should hesitate to sac- 
rifice it, when our duty requires it? What 
is the body, Miss Pelan ? A garment, that 
must be put aside, sooner or later ! " 

Saying this, she laughed heartily, and 
could not deny herself the pleasure of en- 
tertaining Miss Pelan the whole way with 
her own fine phrases. 

At last they reached the house. Angeli- 
ca's misadventure caused a great commotion 
there. Miss Pelan told every body, with 
much exaggeration, of the danger she had 
been exposed to. Margaret, after she had 
sent for the doctor, and assisted Angelica 
to bed with a mother's tenderness, related 
laconically and humorously how the thing 
had happened, laughed at the same time 
herself, and made all the others laugh, ex- 
cept the Countess M., who sat down pale 
and anxious by Angelica's bed. 

Miss Margaret seemed to observe, with 
some dissatisfaction, their increasing intima- 
cy, and one day she came out of Angelica's 
room quite out of humor, although the in- 
valid was fast recovering. "Just think of 
it! Directly they will both be travelling 
off to Rome, and they will come back so 
refined and txalU, that no one will be able 
to exchange a word with them. I hope, 
after all, that old Plomgren, Angelica's fa- 
ther, will have sense enough to withhold his 
consent" 

The Countess M., who, notwithstanding 
her pride, stood somewhat in awe of Miss 
Margaret, and who was often governed by 
the determined will of her friend, took a 
great deal of pains to reconcile her to the 
idea of the expedition to Rome; but in 
vain. The most she could obtain was, that 
at last Miss Margaret only ridiculed the 
enterprise, instead of being ill-natured about 
it. 

We had been now nearly a fortnight at 
his Excellency's. The President began to 
be impatient, and urged our departure. 
The Countess M. was so entirely occupied 
with Angelica, that she paid no attention 
to any one else, and the 'increasing interest 
which his daughters manifested for this re* 
markable young person, began to disturb 
him. " It is time that we should go away," 
said he to me, the evening before we took 
leave ; u the girls will become otherwise as 
extravagant as this Angelica." After a few 



moments he added : " Genius may be a 
good thing, but to come here and look like s 
a mad woman, to hold long orations embel- 
lished with O ! and Ah ! and to lie down in 
the path of wild bulls, this reminds me of 
the well-known proverb : 

" To be mad is not to be a genius ! " 
Later in the evening, I was sitting at the 
window in the hall, and thinking over the 
President's words, and what he meant, by 
calling Angelica extravagant I was think- 
ing of the vast difference between people, 
and how little oftentimes one person could 
understand the true life of another. An- 
gelica had inspired me with a deep sympa- 
thy, and I was endeavouring to open out to 
my own mind, the life of mis youthful, ar- 
dent, and aspiring soul. It seemed to me 
like nature herself at this moment. The 
sky was overcast with clouds, out of which, 
here and there, stars beamed clear as An- 
gelica's eyes ; the scene was veiled in dark- 
ness, but now and then a lightning flash 
came with its wings of fire, and kindled the 
horizon ; so do the thoughts in the soul of 
man struggle for freedom, so does the mind 
flash brightly and then sink again in clouds; 
so does it flame up, even at midnight, illu- 
minate the dark scene, and meet the morn- 
ing dawn. These lightning flashes are the 
deep breathings of the soul, in the oppres- 
sive atmosphere of the earth ; — O God ! 
these are the efforts of the panting spirit, 
to come nearer to thee! All at once, I 
heard notes from the organ in the library ; 
Angelica's deep alto voice came clear and 
beautiful through the stillness, and she sang 
with high enthusiasm : 

" I thirst I O grant the waters pure, 
Which flowed by Eden's rosy bower, 
The glorious, fresh, and silver stream, 
The ever young, whose flashing gleam 
Once before angels' footsteps rolled, 
Whose sands were wisdom's priceless gold. 

" I thirst ! O bounteous Source of Truth, 
Give coolness to my fevered youth j 
Make the sick heart more strong and wise, «*» 
Take spectral visions from my eyes. 
Might I but quench my thirst in thee, 
And thus e'en like thyself a heavenly mirror be ! 

" I thirst ! O God, great Source of Love, 
Infinite life streams from above. 

give one drop ! and let me live ; 
The barren world has nought to give 5 
No solace have its streams for me, 

1 thirst alone for Heaven and thee ! " 

The music ceased ; I had approached the 
library door, which was open, and saw An- 
gelica resting her head on her hand, while 
a brilliant flash of summer lightning threw 
its splendor over her. 

"May it be prophetic!" I said in my 
heart A dark shadow moved across the 
library, and came directly towards me. I 
stepped aside, and Miss Margaret passed 
me) with a handkerchief at her eyes. 
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The President and his family weTe already 
in their winter quarters in town, when the 
Countess Natalia, with Angelica, made us a 
flying visit. They were just about to make 
the journey to Rome. It was touching to 
observe the tenderness and maternal care of 
the Countess for Angelica. The latter, 
however, seemed to have something in her 
heart, which prevented her from giving her- 
self wholly to any one ; yet she looked hap- 
py. We all wished them a prosperous jour- 
ney.* But the President shook ins head, 
when they had gone, and muttered some- 
thing about throwing away " money on the 
high roads." 



THE SWAN. 

" The swan floated out from die reeds 5 
Rich was he in music and silver." 

BdTTlCtXR. 

I was looking, one spring morning, upon 
the swan at bis morning bath. In light, 
bold, and graceful movements, he threw the 
waves about bim, which, fresh and clear, 
playing and foaming, danced on, making his 
white feathers still more resplendent, yield- 
ing, ami forming themselves around his 
graceful figure, and reflecting in every drop 
their beautiful ruler, who sometimes struck 
them with his wings, sometimes lovingly 
caressing dipped his neck in their bosom. 
Sometimes he plunged entirely into the 
water, and let it play over hia head ; then 
he appeared again, shook the silvery spray 
from his wings, and swam -away proudly 
with the air ota conqueror, whilst the waves 
obediently separated, and, in their clear 
depths, gave back the proud and glorious 
image. 

I was looking at this beautiful picture one 
spring morning, while the birds were sing- 
ing, and the young leaves of the forest were 
whispering. I looked at it with deep-felt 
pleasure, and yet was oppressed at the same 
time with a peculiarly sad and tender emo- 
tion. "The bird," said I, "moves like a 
ruler in his element, which surrounds him, 
only to hold him up on its breast, and to 
reflect back again his beauty. In the rela- 
tion between this living being and the world 
in which he moves, what harmony, what 
freedom, and beauty ! This creature, — and 
num. Man, in perpetual struggle with the 
world around him, all his motions con- 
strained, oppressed by the very air which he 
breathes, — Man, the Lord of nature, — 
and her slave." 

* I entreat my reader, to have the kindness to do 
the same thing, and to expect to hear nothing fur- 
ther, at least for this year, about the travellers. 



I thought, and mourned. I felt myself 
bound, — knew myself a slave. Ah ! I un- 
derstood not then the doctrine of reconcilia- 
tion ; that man may acquire again the domin- 
ion over nature, which he lost at the Fall ; 
that he may again move like the swan, in 
freedom and beauty, in his own element 

We find people, sometimes even in this 
life, who are freed, in an extraordinary 
measure, from the constraint of these laws 
of nature, — happy and charming beings, 
whom friendly powers seem to protect from 
their birth. Adelaide was one of these be- 
ings. When I observed her movements and 
her life, —when I saw her move and act,—* 
I thought involuntarily of the swan. The 
same light, free grace, the same instinctive, 
ever-effective movements, the same negli- 
gent, tranquil security, whether she were in 
motion or at rest. She did every thing easi- 
ly and well ; every thing that she undertook 
succeeded with her, and every thing was 
charming, youthfully fresh, and harmonious* 
She sported and sang herself, as it were, 
through life. This led me to think farther : 
What, indeed, is grace itself, but the ease 
with which a living being moves in its own 
world; whose phenomena it rules over or 
conforms to, not from speculative, but nat- 
ural, unsought, and unattainable power? 
Graee is a direct gift from Heaven, as well 
as beauty and genius, and enchants as these 
do, merely by revealing itself. .Adelaide 
had received this gift, and no person, wheth- 
er high or low, cultivated or uncultivated, 
could be long in her presence without feel- 
ing its power. She exercised a remarkable 
influence even over animals, sometimes by 
commanding, sometimes by caressing them. 

Thus beautiful, thus charming, as yet not 
tried by life or by any suffering, — certain 
always to please and to be followed, — so 
loved, caressed, and flattered, — yet endow- 
ed with an excitable temperament, would it 
not have been a miracle if Adelaide had 
not become somewhat presumptuous ? She 
was so, certainly ; but even this was charm- 
ing. Angelica once drew Adelaide sporting 
with a lion, who, being tame, was bound 
only by a chain of flowers, which she held 
in her hand, and who was looking up at her 
with an entirely peculiar lionish tenderness. 
This was a happy representation of Ade- 
laide's power and influence over those whom 
she ruled. Her arrogance was full of sport 
and pleasantry; it was the exuberance of 
one who knows her power, but who will 
never injure others by its exercise, and who 
is not bound, therefore, to be serious in the 
use of it. Her pride was softened, too, by 
her goodness of heart, her unassuming sim- 
plicity, her self-forgetful ness, and her un- 
ceasing desire to make others happy. Her 
kindness often degenerated into weak com- 
pliance ; her gay freedom into levity ; and 
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yet, the most elevated feelings, the most en- 
tire seriousness, and a manner of thinking 
at once clear and profound, were by no 
means foreign to her. But these moments 
of a deeper life were, as yet, infrequent 
and fugitive; she was still too much the 
spoiled child of nature. 

Adelaide wished to please ; she was de- 
sirous to please every one, but especially 
those whom she loved. And yet I saw 
nothing wrong in it It was the free ex- 
pression of a nature rich in love, of a true 
woman's heart. 

No distinction is commonly made between 
eagerness to please, and coquetry ; and yet 
there is a very essential one. How repul- 
sive, how unpleasant, is not, ordinarily, the 
woman, who has not a desire to please ! 
The life of the loving woman consists in 
uniting to herself and to each other, by kind 
and gentle actions, all who surround her. 
The truly Christian woman should seek to 
be pleasing to all, and especially to those 
who are most closely allied to her. She 
thinks not of herself meanwhile, but thinks 
only how she can give others pleasure and 
consolation. She makes herself charming 
as a beautiful flower, but only in that meas- 
ure which is right and just, and which is 
pleasing to God and man. She thus retraces 
the line of beauty which God and a good 
education have drawn in her soul. 

The coquettish woman, on the contrary, 
draws every thing to herself. She expresses 
herself by caresses and bold freedom. She 
is determined to charm, cost what it will ; 
and, passing over the line of beauty, defying 
the good and the appropriate, she passes in- 
to the world of the senses, and, employing 
only empty enchantments, she loses succes- 
sively her power, her charm, the respect of 
true men, and her own peace of mind ; and 
beauty's holy heaven closes its doors against 
her. 

An elevated desire to please may pass in- 
to coquetry ; but do we not see everywhere 
in life that the white may become gray, and 
the gray continually darker, until the color 
of innocence is quite obscured by the black? 
Yet is the white there, and may lie next the 
black in stainless purity, just as truth may 
beam brightly by the side of the darkness of 
falsehood. There is an innnocent and lovely 
desire of pleasing ; would that every woman 
possessed it, and would despise its cari- 
cature ! 

Will Adelaide do this? I was not quite 
certain about it. I feared that her beautiful 
nature might degenerate in the world, in the 
midst of the flatteries and pleasures by 
which she was surrounded, and in which 
she seemed to find but too much enjoyment. 
I wished for her another home than the cap- 
ital city, and especially another husband 
than Otto. The Roman was always hover- 



ing before my fancy. But of this I was 
certain, that Adelaide, with her faults and 
her excellences, was, at present, of quite 
extraordinary loveliness. She soon gained 
my heart in such a manner, that I loved her 
as if she had been my own child. My life 
was made happy through hers. My heart 
was cheered when Adelaide entered, when 
I saw her beauty, beard her sweet voice, 
when the manifestations of her inward life, 
set, as it were, the whole world to music ; 
and then she was so kind, so good at heart 
And this being, whose influence upon us 
was as that of the sun and of spring, is it 
strange that we loved her ? Whether she 
loved me, I did not know ; I did not trouble 
myself to ask the question. I have seen so 
much anxiety, so much sorrow, yes, even 
bitterness and injustice called forth in those 
who cherish the feeling, " I wish to receive 
something in return for what I give ! " And 
what will you have ? Love ? Thou fool I 
love gives itself so whimsically, it does not 
give itself for service, nor for hire, not even 
for love and faithfulness* It gives itself— 
for what ? I leave that for a wiser one to 
determine ; but this is always good counsel, 
given as well by prudence as by disinterest- 
edness ; here, in this life, where we wander 
in darkness, and so often blindly put at risk 
our mite of love, it is always best, I say, to 
give, without asking any thing in return. 
This I did with Adelaide. She, on the other 
hand, accustomed to be loved and petted, 
took my affection as something which was 
quite natural, and in the order of things ; 
but it was pleasant to me that she should 
take it thus. 

I once told the President the resemblance 
which I observed between Adelaide and the 
swan. It pleased him, and she was soon 
called the swan by him, and by the whole 
family. Her dazzling whiteness, her soft and 
beautiful form, made this appellation pecu- 
liarly appropriate. 

I bad daily opportunities of seeing the love- 
liness and gentleness of her nature as ex- 
pressed towards Edla. This unhappy young 
creature seemed to have in her heart a bitter 
root, which diffused its poison upon every 
object about her. She was generally taci- 
turn and reserved ; yet what she said was 
sharp; what she did, unfriendly and un- 
pleasing. Adelaide could not approach her 
with her genial warmth and affectionate- 
ness: for Edla repulsed every affectionate 
endearment. But Adelaide never returned 
her sister's sharpness; she bore patiently 
her ill humor, and if she knew any thing 
that would be pleasant to her, she did it 
Yet she seemed to be afraid of her, and to 
avoid coming in contact with her. This 
state of things would have been incompre- 
hensible to me, if they had grown up to- 
gether ; but Edla had been sent away from 
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borne when eight years old, and sent to a 
boarding-school, from which she had re- 
turned only a year before the death of her 
mother, and two years before my coming 
into the family. 

I watched Edla narrowly, and soon per- 
ceived in her a great and deeply-wounded 
susceptibility. She seemed to feel deep- 
ly the impotence of human beings to es- 
cape suffering and a sad destiny. She re- 
garded this destiny as her own, and yet was 
not willing to submit to it. She had looked 
at the disproportions of life with a keen 
glance; her eye was diseased, and her 
heart wounded, by reflection upon them, 
and by the consciousness of her own de- 
ficiencies. She regarded these wounds as 
incurable, and, therefore, shut them up from 
the view of every one ; her lips never ut- 
tered a complaint, — a tear was never seen 
to fall from her eye. It might be said, that 
her whole being and life was a silent, proud, 
and bitter murmuring. With all this, she 
yet betrayed, at times, real power, deep sen- 
sibility, love of truth, and remarkable, but 
very much neglected powers of mind. I 
felt a deep sympathy for her, and, waiting 
till time and circumstances should show me 
how to throw a beam of light into this dark- 
ened soul, I determined to observe her si- 
lently, and, bv degrees, to win her confi- 
dence by my love. I was nearly convinced, 
that unreasonable severity and unjust treat- 
ment had laid the foundation of her unhap- 
py state of mind. Between Edla and the 
President there existed a coldness and con- 
straint, such as often arises between parents 
and children, when they make reciprocal 
demands upon each other, and when recon- 
ciling affection does not come in as a medi- 
ator between them. 

" I gave you life," says the father to the 
child, ** I gave protection to your infancy, you 
eat my bread, you are sheltered by my roof. 
I give you the freedom, the pleasures which 
we suited to your age. Be thankful, obey 
Wy will, meet my wishes ; live, to give me 
pleasure." 

"Give me pleasure," answers the child, 
" give me happiness which my soul requires, 
otherwise I cannot make you happy. I did 
not desire life from thee, but the life which 
thou hast given demands happiness. If thou 
wilt not give this, I reject thy first gift ; it is 
a burden to me." 

. And thus the wretched beings stand mak- 
rog reciprocal demands and accusations 
against each other, and becoming, from day 
to day, more embittered. O, would to God 
that a word of explanation, a tone of love, 
might dispel this misunderstanding, the bit- 
terest in the world, and unite heart to heart 
again! 

Meanwhile, I wondered much how such a 
ansunderstanding could have arisen between 



Edla and the President, whose disposition 
was so entirely mild and amiable. But he 
seemed to have laid it down as a rule to 
himself, to be always severe to Edla, and I 
strongly suspected that the principles of the 
blessed wife had planted here the most hurt- 
ful seeds. According to these, the Presi- 
ident chose, that his daughters -should still 
be regulated in the same manner as when 
they were children, and that they should 
have determined occupations for certain 
hours of the day. 

These occupations were in noway adapted 
to the different talents and dispositions or the 
girls, but followed servilely the order which 
the customs of society prescribed. The 
young ladies must practise their music at a 
prescribed time, must draw at the prescribed 
time, dance, sew, read, &c, all at the pre- 
scribed time. 

Adelaide, who had talents for almost eve- 
ry thing, did every thing easily and with 
pleasure ; or, if, as was often the case, she 
was tired of this exactness, she could always 
bring forward good reasons for omitting 
something, or silence ber father's represen- 
tations by coaxing or pleasantry. Not so 
Edla. She had no talent, and, as she re- 
mained far behind Adelaide in accomplish- 
ments, and could not, as she did, laugh off a 
reproof, it was made imperative on her to ob- 
serve strictly the fruitless hours of study. 
She obeyed silently and reluctantly, worked 
without pleasure, did what she did badly, 
and received reproofs on account of it, 
which she took with silent vexation. Ade- 
laide was the darling of the President, and 
of the whole house; no one loved Edla. 
She felt this, and shut herself up more than 
ever. I did not think it well for Edla always 
to accompany her sister into society, where 
she stood by her side as a shadow and a ci- 
pher ; but as I did not yet know how Edla 
could spend her time better at home, I did 
not seek, in this respect, to oppose the Pres- 
ident's will. Edla herself seemed glad to 
go out ; but more from restlessness and in- 
ward dissatisfaction than from any hope of 
pleasure. I became aware, with much satis- 
faction, that she suffered me in her pres- 
ence, and did not entirely reject the regard 
which I manifested towards hor. I hoped, 
from this, every thing good for the future ; 
for, if my heart was with Adelaide, my 
thoughts 'were unceasingly occupied for 
Edla, 

And now a few words of the little ones. 
They were beautiful, lovely, animated, even 
to turbulence, lazy about their lessons, and 
particularly fond of experiments, especially 
in physics. They were incessantly trying 
how far certain stuffs were combustible, how 
that which was thrown against a stone 
would break in two, and whether it would 
hold together if struck against wood ; from 
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what height a glass would fall to the ground 
without being shattered to pieces, &c., which 
experiments caused great destruction in the 
house, without making' the children much 
wiser ; for they were loved and caressed by 
every body on account of their beauty and 
vivacity, and the President did not like that 
any one should say a serious word to them. 
Their greatest delight was to play with Ad* 
elaide, and nothing was more charming than 
to see the three together. 

One, two, three, four, of woman-kind are 
here described ; we will amuse ourselves, 
and go a grand tour among all the women 
in the world, who manoBuvre in the masked 
ball of this life. 



u WE WOMZN." 

I had an old aunt, who was often accus- 
tomed to say "we women," and then she 
would hold long discourses about us women, 
classifying and sorting us. I remember that 
this did not seem peculiarly edifying to me 
at the time ; but to-day, the expression " we 
women " came, as it were, all at once to the 
end of my tongue. It may be that my de- 
parted aunt is carrying on her vocation a 
little through me. Hitherto, education, es- 
pecially in Sweden, has developed individu- 
ality but very little in women, and the 
daughters not unfrequently come out of the 
oven of home like loaves of bread of the 
same baking. The life and the fate of wo- 
men is everywhere so subject to outward 
laws, that they cannot form themselves ac- 
cording to their own nature, and, therefore, 
women can be more easily separated into 
classes than men. 

There are some women for whom life has 
been a hard inheritance ; they go through 
it without being loved, and, what is worse, 
without being able to love any thing. The 
coldness in the air around them chills the 
warmth of their hearts ; they become bitter 
and harsh, and because they may not bear 
flowers, they make of themselves dry twigs. 
They do not leave virtue and beauty at rest, 
and they attack sharply beauty and weak- 
ness. We will hope that, in the light of a 
more genial sun, their life-tree will put 
forth new buds. 

Nature has richly and fairly endowed oth- 
ers ; they are good and amiable, they love 
virtue ; but the world and temptation, un- 
wise guides, and the weakness of their own 
hearts, bring them to destruction. The best 
heart is injured by poor desires and low en- 
joyments. Fallen angels, many of whom 
shed bitter tears over the grave of their 
innocence, and these may rise again in 
transfigured virtue. Others cover these 
graves with flowers and pleasures, and over 
them the angels of Heaven weep. 



There are many whom nature and for- 
tune would seem to conspire to lead astray ; 
• but they are watched over by friendly stars* 
Their hearts are early purified by legitimate 
love, and the walls of the protecting house 
close them in, like a mid-summer arbor. 
Their pleasures and their cares are alike in- 
nocent, all their intercourse with their fel- 
low-creatures is peaceful ; no one hates 
them, and, what is yet more tranquillizing, 
no one loves them more or otherwise than 
the gospel permits. They live loved and 
honored, and the public voice declares them 
models and patterns. But these fortunately 
protected beings, these untried ones, how 
often do they not cast the word of condem- 
nation upon those who, living in an atmo- 
sphere unlike their own, are frozen at the 
heart, or have singed their wings ! They 
think themselves justified in contemning 
these, and yet they have probably only this 
superiority to them, that they have been 
more fortunate. 

There are some too, God be thanked for 
the gift ! and my heart warms at the thought 
that I know and love such, — some who, 
whether favorites or stepchildren of nature 
and of fortune, tried or untried by life, yet 
are alike in this, that they allow nothing 
to obscure the mirror of God in their hearts. 
Pure themselves, and rejecting all evil, they 
pity and excuse the faults of others. In 
their eye lies the heaven of a pore con- 
science, and, therefore, the sinner reads in 
it his condemnation. Kind, faithful, wise, 
patient, loving, they do not allow themselves 
to be disturbed by the weaknesses or the se- 
verity of others; they go quietly on their 
way ; they have a clear light in themselves, 
which guides their own steps, and radiates 
around them warmth and blessedness. They 
know how to share the anxieties of others, 
which they do not themselves experience, 
and if they suffer, they can still smile at the 
joys of others. Like birds of paradise, they 
hover over the earth, without soiling their 
wings with its dust ; and a more beautiful 
creation revealing itself in them, they at- 
tract, by their loveliness, others to follow 
their heavenward flight 

And now again to Ah ! I had near- 
ly forgotten the fourth and most numerous 
class of women, and, with them, had ex- 
cluded myself from the creation. I know 
not what better to call them than " harm- 
less." We, the members of this fraternity, 
are spread in great numbers over the whole 
earth. We are the daily bread of life, and 
the world would go on very poorly without 
us. We fill the room, and yet take it away 
from no one; we neutralize the struggling 
elements of life, which, were it not for us, 
would destroy each other. We belong to 
the •* not too much an<j not too little," and 
this our element we seek to spread over the 
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earth. We call enthusiasm madness, and 
Sappho a fool. We go to church and to the 
opera, and quarrel with scarcely any thing. 
We take from life just what it chooses to 
give, and are content ; we clean our houses, 
salt our provisions according to rule, speak 
as much as is proper of the good and evil 
of our neighbours, think only as much as is 
quite necessary, and depreciate almost every 
thing high and praiseworthy, — in a word, 
we are called merely " people," and we keep 
the world in equilibrium. We like best to 
sin? the good song; "Trallala, trallala, 
tralla, trail! Trallala, trallala, trallom ! " 

Dedicated in all humility to my worthy 
sisters ! and now again, volti subito, to the 
President 



HOURS AT HOME. 

" In many cheerful momenta, many sad, 
Within my narrow room thou 'st been, 
Earth's meadows now grow green and glad, 
They fade, but thou ; st not seen." 

TxGNER. 

Enjoyment 

Ws'were sitting at the dinner-table ; the 
third course, fricassee with parsnips, was al- 
ready despatched, and we were employed 
upon the fourth, an excellent cheese-cake, 
when the President made a short pause, 
drank a glass of wine, laid down his knife 
and fork, and leaned back in his arm-chair, 
saying, with emphasis, ** How little does 
man require, in order to live, how little to 
make him happy ! It is remarkable." (And he 
seemed quite excited.) " With one such dish, 
such a cheese-cake as this for my dinner 
every day, I could be quite content," ( I cough- 
ed a little.) — " Yes ! yes ! I assure you ! " 
He went on more earnestly, while he looked 
inquiringly at me; "That would be enough, 
quite enough for me!" I thought it would 
be wrong to deprive him of an illusion which 
made him happy, and in the enjoyment of 
which, he swallowed, after the cheese-cake, 
three or four small tarts. 

Still more genial was the President over 
Ms comforts, at his after-dinner coffee, and 
his glass of liqueur. The little ones stood 
one at each knee, and received now and then 
a teaspoonful of the Arabian beverage. " I 
ask but little from life, Miss Ronnquist," said 
the President. " To have every thing com- 
fortable for me and mine is my highest wish ; 
to be able to give my daughters a good edu- 
cation is my principal effort ; it will be the 
best inheritance. If men made fewer requi- 
sitions of God and of each other, they would 
be happier. What, will you have, my little 
chick ? more coffee ? See there, my angel, 
a whole teaspoonful. — We must thank 
4 



God for what we have, Miss Ronnquist, and 
seek our pleasures rather in the inner than 
the outer world, and all will then go better. 
Is it not so, bonne amie 9 " 

I could not find all this otherwise than 
quite true. 

" We have come now," continued the 
President, "to a time of year, which truly 
requires that man should draw something 
from his inner world to warm the outer. I 
hope that we shall all contribute to this, and, 
in this case, I am certain that we shall not 
freeze. With good children, and good 
friends, the house is always warm." 

I could not help casting a glance at the 
dark and sullen Ed la. 

"I hope, particularly," said the President, 
"that our evenings this winter will be truly 
pleasant The evening is the best part of 
the day at this dark season," and, he added, 
gayly, " we will not spare the candles. My 
Adelaide shall give us many charming songs, 
my little ones shall dance, we will all do our 
parts. — My excellent bonne amie Ronnquist, 
I hope we shall all be truly happy together." 



OUR EVENINGS. 

These were, indeed, truly pleasant We 
passed them for the most part in a large front 
room, which was furnished with the taste 
and simple elegance manifested in all the 
President's arrangements. Two days in the 
week we received visiters ; on other even- 
ings wflf bad the Countess Augusta, and 
sometimes also Count Alaric, as every- day 
guests. Count Alaric soon exercised an ex- 
traordinary influence over us all. I know 
not how it was, but life seemed to have a 
higher interest when he was by. We felt 
that rich treasures were within him, and 
whatever was said or done, there was always 
a reference to him, — what would he think, 
what would be say of it? He inspired, if 
not fear, yet a species of respect ; one was 
not perfectly unconstrained in his presence. 
Adelaide seemed less sensible than the rest 
of us to this influence. Her full, fresh, 
youthful life moved as before in peculiar 
and careless security ; and one could remark, 
in what she did, no desire to be an object of 
notice, but a faculty of doing every thing 
agreeably, and of giving to each one that 
which was pleasant to him. Alaric, on the 
other hand, as I soon observed, had his eye 
constantly on her. He talked, indeed, rather 
more with the President and the Countess 
Augusta, but he talked for Adelaide, and it 
vexed me, that she generally gave him so 
little attention. The tea, the children, the 
piano, a thousand little cares, led her here 
and there, and it seemed as if she were 
anticipating already the cares of mature life. 
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On the other hand, she exercised almost un- 
consciously a certain power over " the proud 
man," as she called Count Alaric, and when 
the habitually stern expression of his coun- 
tenance gave way involuntarily to a gentler 
and more beautiful one as he was talking 
with her ; when the earnestness of his coun- 
tenance was suddenly changed to a beaming 
smile, the most beautiful I ever saw on man* 
ly lips,— then Adelaide carried her youthful 
head higher, and her face beamed with joy 
and animation. 

Edla was the only shadow of these bright 
evenings ; but even she was at times in the 
course of them more pleasant The atten- 
tion which Count Alaric gave to her caused 
me much satisfaction. His penetrating 
glance was often directed to her ; be under- 
stood how to give the conversation a direc- 
tion, which should oblige her to take part in 
it, and he forced her, by questions, to ex- 
press her thoughts. I was surprised by the 
deep thought which lay in her answers ; yet 
their bitterness distressed me much, as well 
as the misanthropy which they often mani- 
fested. So young and so embittered, — it 
was indeed very sad ! 

Those of our evenings were the least 
pleasant, in which the young Baron Otto 
visited us ; for Alaric then not seldom lost 
his good-humor, and we were not compen- 
sated for his silence by Otto's discourse, 
which consisted chiefly in expressions of 
adoration of his beautiful cousin. Count 
Alaric ridiculed him sharply sometimes,about 
the everlasting monotony of his love-speech- 
es ; but Otto went on to deify Adelaide, 
who was at once kind and ungracious to' 
him. If he talked a long time, she beg- 
ged him to leave off, or to talk of something 
else ; if he were still, and out of humor, she 
went to him, laughed and sported with him, 
till he was again cheerful. My dear reader, 
I do assure you on the honor of a gov- 
erness, that this was not coquetry, but only 
the desire of a good and loving heart to see 
every one happy. 

It was rather vexatious too, when the Ba- 
roness, who passed her time in a perpetual 
round of fashionable engagements, came 
and took Adelaide with her to some public 
amusement; for then the greatest joy of the 
evening was gone, and Count Alaric would 
be sure to depart on some pretext or oth- 
er. The Baroness was, in her whole deport- 
ment, civil and agreeable ; in her conversa- 
tion, like her son, somewhat monotonous, 
yet in a different manner. She was inces- 
santly repeating certain undeniable truths 
which have been in every one's mouth since 
the beginning of the world, and proving with 
zeal and earnestness that black was black, 
and water water. But she was truly kind- 
hearted and loved Adelaide, on which ac- 
count I was sometimes half-inclined to like 
her* 



One person, whom I could never thoroughly 
understand, was the Countess Augusta* She 
had a fine tact in society, a good deal of in- 
formation, a manner of conducting herself to 
which no objection could be made, she orna- 
mented the room by her beautiful and well 
dressed person, she could be interesting in 
conversation,— but I felt, I know not why, al- 
ways repelled by her. I could not confide in 
her. It seemed to me, at times, as if she were 
false and heartless ; then again, I thought I 
was unjust to imagine this, and the regard, 
which Count Alaric seemed to feel for her, 
made me sometimes suspect the juatiee of 
my repugnance to her. A suspicion that 
she secretly envied Adelaide's greater beau- 
ty and attraction never left me; but she 
had so much self-command, she concealed 
her feelings so carefully, that I never could 
be quite certain about it She expressed 
great affection for Adelaide, whom she real- 
ly loved. Still there was no familiarity be- 
tween the sisters. The Countess Augusta 
was ten years older than Adelaide, and was 
married to the rich Count U., when Ade- 
laide was yet a child. Then her manners 
inspired no confidence. Towards Adelaide, 
indeed, she was more affectionate than to- 
wards any one else, but she was polite to all. 
I could not overcome my prejudice, and, in 
return for it, she took very little notice of 
me. 

I must now say a word of the President; 
to introduce the company and not the host 
would be uncivil and wrong, especially, 
when, as in this case, the host makes an im- 
portant pari of the company. The good 
tone of the President, his animated manner, 
his true humanity, made him peculiarly 
agreeable in social life. The evening was 
to him the most precious part of the days, 
and he seldom allowed any thing at those 
times to interrupt bis good-humor. His 
conversation was agreeable, showing that he 
was a man of the world ; what was better, that 
he was a roan of thorough knowledge, and, 
best of all, a man of a good and honest 
heart. 



THE BIKTH-DAY. 

The President bad reached his fifty-fifth 
birthday. In the morning, the girls went 
into his room to wish him joy. I, with a pair 
of embroidered slippers in my hand, brought 
up the rear. The President was red about 
the eyes, when we entered, and the green 
silk curtain, which hung before the picture 
of the blessed Presidentess, was drawn 
aside ; he appeared to have been sitting by 
it and shedding tears. The girls came for- 
ward with their little presents. Edla had net 
a purse ! Adelaide embroidered a night-cap ; 
little Minna had written her first letter to 
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Jinn, in which, with immensely large letters, 
she had wished her father a long life ; Nina 
had drawn a piece, of her own composition, 
of which I cannot deny myself a short de- 
scription. It represented a house of an en- 
tirely peculiar style of building, which I 
cannot recommend as a model to any one. 
A lady, little higher than the house, whose 
only chimney ended where her head be- 
gan, was standing there and gathering fruit 
from a very remarkable tree. At the top of 
the tree a bird was sitting, (this remarkable 
picture is still in being,) which was looking 
at the lady's head, certainly not without 
Teaton, as a suitable morsel for his pecking. 
The President was exceedingly charmed 
with this original composition. Some bold 
strokes in the drawing led him to augur well 
of the talents of the little five-year-old art- 
ist "Who knows," said the President, 
u who knows, how far she may yet carry it ? 
One begins with bungling work, and finishes 
with master- work ! " Who knows ? I was 
quite of the President's opinion, that no one 
could possibly know. 

In the evening, there came, besides our 
daily visiters, his Excellency G., his lady and 
young Otto. They too had gifts for the 
President, and these were of great value 
and very splendid. Otto profited by this 
occasion to make presents to all bis cousins, 
obviously with the view of inducing Ade- 
laide's acceptance of a valuable JFVroniirt 
of precious stones, which, when the Presi- 
dent had gained him permission, he bound 
upon her brow, by means of a gold chain, 
passing round the head. "Charming! charm- 
ing!" every one exclaimed, except Count 
Alaric, who looked at her with a serious ex- 
pression. 

"Is it not beautiful, is it not charming?" 
asked the enchanted Baroness. Alaric did 
not reply. 

" Does it not suit her admirably ; does she 
not seem to have been born to wear jewels ? 
Is she not infinitely beautiful in them ? " she 
continued to ask. 

"I do not find it so," answered Count 
Alaric, dryly. He was wrong ; for Adelaide, 
as she stood there, with her brilliant diadem, 
the sparkling ornament upon her snow-white 
brow, was, indeed, dazzlingly beautiful. 

"Jewels certainly become Adelaide ex- 
tremely," said the Countess Augusta, "and 
it is no wonder that she likes them so much." 
Count Alaric's countenance became dark- 
er. Adelaide had cast a glance towards 
nun, and now went away without saying any 
thing. When she returned, the ornament 
was gone. Otto was displeased, and wanted 
her to put it on again. 
"It^is heavy, dear Otto, it hurts my fore- 
st hurts you? Ah, thou goddess, I 
would— * 



God knows what he was about to say, for 
the Baroness quickly interrupted him, say- 
ing to Adelaide : 

"Listen, my child! I have promised to' 
go to the Counsellor P.'s, and show myself 
there at supper for a minute. Do me the 
favor to go with me. You are very well 
dressed as you are ; only put on Otto's little 
present, and you will enchant every body. I 
shall be so proud to show my beautiful Ade- 
laide. I will stay only a quarter of an hour, 
only ten minutes, then we will come back 
and finish the evening here. Dear brother, 
— my best William ! you say yes ? n 

u With pleasure ! " said the President, who 
was playing chess with his Excellency. 

I was uneasy, the affair wore to me quite 
a serious aspect 

" Adelaide, my beautiful angel, you hear, 
come with me, my sweet chad ! " said the 
Baroness. 

"Ah! she comes, the angel, the sweet, 
the divine creature, — she comes ! " cried 
the happy Otto. 

Adelaide was standing near Alaric It 
would be hard to say what emotion in his 
soul led him to take her hand, which was 
hanging at her side. She cast down her 
eyes, a burning blush suffused her cheeks, 
and she said with some confusion : 

"Oh, no! I cannot come! I cannot go 
with you." 

" You cannot go with us ! Why can you 
not?" asked Otto, quite vexed. 

" Because I will not," said Adelaide, look- 
ing at him rather pettishly ; " shall I not .do 
as I will?" 

Otto looked confounded, but said nothing. 
The Baroness, however, said, as if rather 
wounded, 

" I should think, Adelaide, you would have 
been willing to gratify me, in such a trifle." 

"My dear, kind aunt," cried Adelaide, 
embracing and kissing her, " don't be angry. 
Another time, whenever you will, I will go 
with you ; this evening I do not wish to go 
out." And she loaded the Baroness with ca- 
resses and kind words ; was so cordial, so 
charming and gay, that the Baroness and 
Otto forgot both the supper and their dis- 
pleasure; for as good luck would have it, 
they did not perceive the hook. Count Alar* 
ic was in the most brilliant mood, and we 
had a gay and delightful evening* 



VISITS. 



One came, and another went, in an un- 
broken series on Sunday evening. The 
servants were running over each other in 
the entrance hall ; in the saloon unceasing 
compliments and small talk ; my hand was 
wearied out with the tea-pot, and for all the 
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hot tea and bits of sugar which I distributed, 
I got no thanks, no good words in return. 
Meanwhile, 1 submitted from philanthropy 
* to my fate, — 

" to my fate, 
To sit forgotten and do good/' — 

strengthened thereto by the interest which 
1 took in some of the visiters. It is not the 
service itself which is wearisome; it de- 
pends entirely on whom one serves. Mrs. 
Thrale, who pcssed whole nights, till three 
or four o'clock in the morning, pouring out 
tea for Dr. Johnson, occupied an elevated 
position, and a useful office in the world. 
Do you not think so, my fair readers ? for 
you well know, it is beautiful, it is delightful, 
to serve those whom we love and admire, 
be it with head or hand, whether one offers 
up his heart's blood, or, in all simplicity, 
pours out the tea, — it is all one ; time and 
circumstance make all the difference. But 
to the visiters again. Among others, Mad- 
ame L. and her daughters had come. They 
were neither rich, nor young, nor beautiful ; 
they had not the smallest of those external 
advantages, which commonly make people 
sought out and distinguished in society, 
and yet they gave an indescribable charm 
to the society in which they were. There 
was a quiet gentleness in their looks ; 
in their words, kindness, intelligence, and 
animation ; one felt that they were in har- 
mony in themselves and with life ; and the 
pure air which they breathed seemed to 
be diffused around them. Every one felt well 
and at ease with them ; one could scarce- 
ly tell why ; thought was much awakened, 
and the most trifling subjects of conversa- 
tion were easily and without notice raised 
to a higher interest The brilliant and 
original in Ulrika's mind and conversation 
was in contrast to the mild wisdom of her 
mother, and to the soft and more poetical 
mood of her sister. They did not say affec- 
tionate things to each other, but it was easy to 
see that they were happy with and through 
each other; one could see that the three 
really constituted a three-intone, a trinity. 
And is it not precisely this variety in powers 
and dispositions, which, when hearts are truly 
united by love, forms the happiness of a 
family ? 

When these charming persons had gone, 
Count Alaric said : 

u The impression produced by personal 
beauty is universally acknowledged. I have 
not the least inclination to dispute its bene- 
ficent influence upon the senses, its en- 
chanting power over the heart of man. 
But what exert a similar, yet deeper and 
more beneficial influence, are such qualities 
as we have just had the opportunity of ad- 
miring in Madame L. and her daughters. 
This beautiful proportion in the develop- 



ment of the intellectual faculties, this clear- 
ness of mind, this distinctness and discrimi- 
nation in the expression of thought, — all 
this makes an impression on me similar to 
that of beauty ; this charm of the soul en- 
velopes itself later, but then it is not so fu- 
gitive as that of the body." As he said this, 
he looked at Adelaide, whose beautiful un- 
der lip curled a little scornfully. 

44 To be very beautiful is a trial to the 
character," pursued Alaric. w One is so 
easily led to believe, in youth, that one pos- 
sesses a treasure in beauty, rich enough to 
give happiness to a whole life. The world 
moves around the young beauty so easily 
and sweetly, that it is difficult for her to 
comprehend the seriousness of life." 

" And to what end is this seriousness, why 
is it so necessary that she should understand 
it?" 

" Because the vocation of the human be- 
ing is really somewhat higher than that of 
the flower or the butterfly. As such, one 
may indeed awaken pleasure, gratification, 
admiration, but never respect, never love." 

Adelaide looked disturbed, and tears came 
into her eyes. 

" Life is so bright," said she ; " God has 
given us life and joy ; why should we not 
enjoy his gifts ? Ah, let us, let us be 
gay!" 

"Life has high and weighty interests," 
said Alaric with greater earnestness, " which 
harmonize but little with a thoughtless en- 
joyment of its fleeting pleasures." 

" There are," said the Countess Augusta, 
" great and important duties to fulfil ; man 
roust not live for himself alone." 

41 What mean you, then," asked Adelaide, 
half vexed and half laughing, " with your 
important duties ? Is it something out of the 
Roman History that one must imitate, in or- 
der to be a man ? Must one go through a 
course of Natural Philosophy, or write trea- 
tises upon Government?" 

Count Alaric looked at her a little dis- 
pleased, and the Countess Augusta said : 

" Man, as I said just now, must not live for 
himself alone ; he belongs to society, to his 
country." 

" And to Heaven," said Adelaide inter- 
rupting her ; " I knew all that ; but go on ! " 

" He must live for these," proceeded her 
sister. 

" Well, that comes of itself, if one lives 
and is well-disposed," answered Adelaide. 

" More or less, however," said Count 
Alaric, gently smiling, "and for these be 
should also, if it is required of him, be able 
to die." 

"To die, to die for that which is great and 
beautiful, to die for that which one loves ; — 
but that is a joyful thought ! " cried Ade- 
laide, with beaming yet tearful eyes. "I 
will not mourn for that ! " 
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Alaric looked on her with extraordinary 
emotion. She held out her hand to him 
with the most winning grace, and said : 

" Let me be glad in life and in death ! 
God is good ; he means it to be well with 
us all, in pleasure as in pain ; why should 
we not be joyful ? Let me not see this dark 
seriousness ! " 

Count Alaric said nothing ; he pressed the 
snow-white hand to his lips, followed Ade- 
laide with his eyes the whole evening, but 
remained silent and thoughtful. Adelaide 
was serious for a moment, but soon recover- 
ed her usual animation, laughed, sang, and 
played with the children.. 



UlfLUCKT DATS. 

Mr dear reader, have you ever known 
such ? In the history of the world we see 
unfortunate periods, when through whole 
centuries every thin? seems to go wrong ; 
they murder, they l>urn, they overthrow 
thrones and religions ; and as the great al- 
ways mirrors itself in the little, and the lit- 
tle in the great, so does man number in his 
liie unlucky days, par excellence. 

You begin the morning, for example, by 
putting on your dress wrong side outwards, 
and this is a sort of prelude to the events of 
the whole day ; you cut yourself in shaving ; 
you go out to seek for people and you do not 
find them ; you are found by people whom 
you do not seek, and whom, perhaps, you 
wish to — — ; you say a stupid thing, when 
you mean to say something witty ; your din- 
ner is bad, every thing goes on so indescriba- 
bly stupidly ; and if, on one of these unlucky 
days, you should take it into your head to 
make proposals to a lady, you would certain- 
ly come off with a refusal. 

What happened as it should not, at the 
President's toilette one unlucky Thursday 
morning, I will not undertake to conjecture ; 
but it is certain, that an unhappy destiny 
pursued him the whole day, and that every 
member of the family was obliged to feel 
this more or less. Early in the morning it 
began to go wrong with the happiness and 
the good-humor of the President. He was 
to go to the Palace, and three little black 
plasters adorned his chin and under lip, and 
the friseur, who was to cut his hair, did not 
make his appearance. On this he scolded 
so vehemently, and was besides in 'such terri- 
ble uneasiness, that I, in ray distress, offered 
to exercise the office of friseur. The Pres- 
ident said, " God forbid ! " made compli- 
ments from politeness, but asked me, how- 
ever, pleasantly jesting, whether I had ever 
cut a man's hair ; and when I told him of my 
uncle, the High Court Notary, of my broth- 
er, the Auscultant, and of my brother-in- 



law, the Burgomaster, all of whose hair I 
had cut on festal occasions, he gladly ac- 
cepted my services. W e went into his study. 
He sat down to look over his papers, whilst 
I pinned a napkin Over his shoulders, and 
began operations with my scissors in his rich 
and abundant growth of hair. The most 
difficult part of the affair was, that the Pres- 
ident did not keep his head still a single 
instant He was busily occupied with his 
papers, and, as it seemed, with something 
unpleasant in them ; for he muttered to him- 
self at intervals, and shook his head at the 
same time in such a manner, that my scis- 
sors were forced to make sudden and adven- 
turous evolutions. I had, as every body had 
told me, a real talent for cutting and dress- 
ing hair ; but, after all, how can it be ex- 
pected that one should dress a head which 
is in incessant motion, as well as one which 
is still. It was still worse when I at- 
tempted to use the curling tongs to arrange 
a few locks which ornamented his temples 
very becomingly ; for, now as the manoeuvres 
of the tongs could not possibly be so rapid as 
those of the scissors, and the President con- 
tinued the motions of his head, he was often 
quite seriously struck and burned. " Ah ! 
ah ! dear lady, pray do not take off my head." 
— The worst of it was, when the President 
got up, after the hair-cutting was over, and 
looked at himself in the glass ; for be stood 
now so astonished, and obviously enraged, 
that the perspiration from terror actually 
started out on my forehead. 

"Good gracious," said he, in an angry 
tone, " what do I look like ? Do you call 
that cutting hair ? I am shaved clean, abso- 
lutely 8 horn ! I cannot allow myself to be 
seen by any one." I assured him in the 
midst of my agony, that it suited him un- 
commonly well ; that I had never seen him 
look better ; — but when Adelaide came in, 
and, embracing her father, burst out into a 
hearty laugh at his and my remarkable ap- 
pearance, I was infected by her merriment, 
and laughed till I cried, while I in vain en- 
deavoured to make excuses for my hair-cut- 
ting, and my laughter. The President was 
in a fair way to keep us company, turned 
about suddenly, however, was very angry, 
and, running all his ten fingers into his hair, 
he rushed down the steps, got into the car- 
riage and drove off to the Court 

At noon the President'came back ; he was 
in a quiet mood, but rather ungracious to- 
wards me, and I must do him the justice to 
say, that this was by no means to be won- 
dered at 

" God give us enough ! " said he, looking 
over the table with a disturbed countenance, 
on which to-day there was one dish less than 
usual, that is, there were but four dishes, 
which, in my opinion, are quite enough to 
satisfy as many persons as ourselves. I soon 
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found, however, tbat the President's sighs 
were prophetic, for the food was hadly pre- 
pared ; the roust beef was so much under* 
done, that it could not be eaten, the cream- 
cakes so rancid, that the President insisted 
that they were poisonous. It was Edla's 
month for house-keeping, and her indiffer- 
ence and negligence became every day more 
apparent The President cast upon her a 
dissatisfied glance, but he was too delicate 
in his feelings, and too refined, to reprove bis 
daughter at table. He contented himself 
with remarking laconically the defects of 
the dishes, and not eating of them, but was 
internally the more annoyed. After dinner, 
he attempted, for the edification of the chil- 
dren, and perhaps to show his own stoicism, 
a remarkable feat with a full glass of wine, 
which he intended to turn topsy-turvy, with- 
out spilling a drop ; not a drop merely, but 
all the wine in the glass, poured down upon 
the white damask table-cloth, which occa- 
sioned great alarm, uproar, and confusion, 
but which proved, however, a favorable oc- 
currence for me, as I assured the President, 
that I could take out the stain entirely. But 
all these experiments did not prepare for us 
a happier evening. 

Edla had sat down in a window and was 
reading a volume of Metastasio. The Presi- 
dent went up to her, and reproved her with 
some severity, for the bad dinner. Edla was 
silent, as usual, but assumed meanwhile an 
air of such entire indifference, that the Pres- 
ident found it suitable to make his reproofs 
yet sharper. u It would be better," he con- 
cluded, harshly, "to attend to the house- 
keeping, than to read Italian." 

I did not exactly see, why the first might 
not be combined with the last I snid some- 
thing of this sort after a pause, and that a 
high and refined cultivation might he quite 
consistent with a domestic life and charac- 
ter. I ventured a little attack upon certain 
prejudices ; but the President, who, when 
any thing occasionally came across him, was 
rather stiff, and whose head had been twisted 
a little ever since the morning, only said : 
* I do not like such remarks." I perceived 
now, that I had chosen the wrong moment, 
and that it was time " to let five alone." * 

The evening came, with it Count Alaric, 
and the Countess Augusta, and with them 
some animation into our circle ; for even 
Adelaide had been all day serious and dis- 
traite. The Countess was unusually gay 
and bright, and Alaric was gentle and cheer- 
ful ; he took the children on his knees, play- 
ed with them, and looked at Adelaide, who 
was sewing as diligently as if it had been for 
her daily bread. The President asked Edla 
to play one of Beethoven's Sonatas. She 
excused herself on account of a lame finger; 
this was true, but the President evidently did 
* An idiomatic phrase, literally rendered.— Tr. 



not believe it He now entreated Adelaide 
to sing something, and she went immediately 
to the piano. Alaric fell into deep, and, as 
it seemed, delightful musings, and only an- 
swered with a M hm! hm!" to what the 
Countess said to him about music and com- 
posers ; he seemed now to be wholly occu- 
pied with the singer. 

Meanwhile, the wild little ones ran round 
the room so turbulently, that, before any 
one could foresee it, a glass of lemonade 
was discharged into the President's lap, a 
tea-cup flew upon my nose, and the cream 
was poured into the sugar-bowl. All this 
took place in one moment, and the Presi- 
dent, extremely angry, put the little crea- 
tures, with his own hand, into the next 
room en penitence. This little scene, how- 
ever, did not much disturb the rest of the 
company. Adelaide sang, with great life 
and expression, a song about home. 

" A home ! " said Alaric in a subdued 
voice, while his arms were crossed over 
his breast, and his head bent down, "a 
home with a beloved wife, that were in- 
deed a heaven!" 

" Yes ! " said the President, " and with 
an amiable daughter, who seeks to please 
her father in every thing, and tenderly cares 
for his comforts and well-being." 

The tone in which he said this, and the 
sharp look which he threw upon Edla, di- 
rected all eyes towards her. She colored 
deeply. I am certain that the President 
regretted, instantly, these hasty and unkind 
words ; but what was said, was said, and Ed- 
la's excited temper rose immediately to a 
height, which I had not supposed possible 
in her. She turned to Count Alaric, and said : 

" You have compared home to a heaven ; 
do you know to what I should compare it?* 

He looked at her inquiringly, and she 
went on : " To a house of correction." 

I shuddered at these bitter words. The 
President rose so hastily, that he spilled the 
tea from his cup. Alaric looked at Edla se- 
riously and reproachfully. 

But she went on in strong excitement: 
"There is the overseer, and there are the 

f>risoners. The first imposes tasks upon the 
ast, and if they neglect them in the least 
they are punished. He requires the fulfil- 
ment of duties, but he gives neither the af- 
fection nor the joy which make duties light 
Yet wherefore do we complain ? " she add- 
ed, casting upwards a look full of bitterness 
and despair, "the lesser life but imitates 
the greater, and home is an image of the 
order of creation." 

" Miss Edla ! " said Alaric in a warning 
voice. 

The President was violently excited, bat 
constrained himself, saying, with external 
calmness, as he turned towards Alaric : 
" Is it not wonderful, my dear Count, that 
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man so often embitters life to himself, and 
afterwards complains of sufferings which he 
brings on himself? My blessed wife made 
me the happiest of husbands; could she 
have lived longer, she might, perhaps, have 
made me the happiest of fathers, for she 
would have taught her daughters the gen- 
tleness and compliance, by which alone love 
can be gained ; she would have taught them 
to deserve the affection of a father, who de- 
sires nothing better than to see his children 
happy about him." 

The President was moved, and obviously 
ready for a reconciliation- Not so, Edla ; 
the long shut-up poison of bitterness was 
now boiling- over in her heart. 

44 Love alone," said she, u wins love. The 
father, who gave life to his child, but who 
gives it no affection, no happiness, has no 
right to demand it." 

"No right?" said the President warmly, 
and with too great vehemence to be able to 
consider his words, "no right? But you? 
You can never be wrong, you must be al- 
ways in the right Meanwhile, if I have no 
right to require from you obedience and 
compliance, I have at least that of protect- 
ing myself and my family from disquiet and 
discomfort For three years you have never 
given me a single happy day. You have 
yourself distinctly said, that you cared not 
for your father's counsel, and did not live at 
ease in his house ; — if the future is no bet- 
ter than the past, it will be best that we 
should separate ! " 

" It will be for me, then," said Edla cold- 
ly, and turning pale, "to make room. I 
will not much longer give any one discom- 
fort and uneasiness." 

She rose, laid down her work, and was 
about to leave the room. Count Alaric took 
ber arm. * Child ! " said he in a low voice, 
"do not be hasty! Miss Edla, you are 
wrong, recollect yourself! " 

She stood still, and looked at him, as if 
perplexed. " What shall I do ? " she asked. 

"You have been wrong. Acknowledge 
it Ask your father's forgiveness." 

* No!" said she, vehemently, whilst she 
tried to free her arm ; but Alaric would not 
let her go ; he led her aside, speaking to her 
earnestly, but in a low voice. 

The President, not knowing what he did, 
began to sing. Adelaide went up to him 
with tears in her eyes ; the Countess Au- 
gusta sat by pale and silent ; and I knew 
not what course to take. At this moment 
we beard a shriek from the place of banish- 
ment of the children, and a bright light 
streamed through the half open door. We 
rushed all together into the room ; the cur- 
tains of both windows were in flames ; even 
the inner hanging was on fire ; the little 
ones stood by trembling and screaming with 
all their might Alaric took hold, fearless- 
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, of the burning curtain, and tore it with 

e hangings from one window; but his 
own clothes took fire while he did so* 
When Adelaide saw this, she rushed impul- 
sively towards him, and sought to stifle the 
fire by putting her arms around him. In an 
instant her thin dress was in flames, and 
all at once Alaric and Adelaide were seen 
standing locked in an embrace, and envel- 
oped in flames. God of love \ if thou didst 
so will it, — forgive me for putting an end, 
by a pitcher of cold water whieh I threw 
over them, both to the embrace and to the 
conflagration ! 

Meanwhile the President was busy at the 
other window ; he drew the curtain down 
upon his head, where the fire destroyed 
what I had left of his hair. He would 
probably have come off very poorly, if Ed- 
la had not remained steadily at his side. 
From the first moment she had stayed by 
her father, and had assisted him with as 
much courage as discretion, protecting him 
from injury at her own expense. When 
the fire was extinguished, she retired to 
her own room quietly, but much burned. 

Adelaide was beside herself. She held 
Alaric's hands in hers, looked at him with 
eyes full of tenderness, while tears of anxie- 
ty were in them, and she could not ask the 
question, which could be read in every line 
of her face ; " Are you hurt ? " He, on hie 
part, seemed to forget -every thing else 
while he looked upon her. The Countess 
Augusta reminded us now, that Adelaide 
should change her dress. She went away, 
after assuring the Count that she was not 
burned, that she would take care of herself, 
that he need not be uneasy about her, &c« 
He could not so easily quiet himself on 
the subject ; however, he was, after all, the 
first to laugh at the circumstance, and to 
give a pleasant turn to the affair. The 
President, angry and confused, looked at 
first like a thunder cloud, but was pacified 
by degrees by Count Alaric ; and now we 
endeavoured to find out the cause of the 
fire. Our suspicions fell at once upon the 
children. They had been trying various 
experiments during their exile, and their 
little wax tapers had been particularly ser- 
viceable in this way. Either they had really 
wished to try whether the curtains were 
combustible, or the kindling of them had 
taken place accidentally; at any rate, it 
must have happened through their means. 
We thought that the fright which the* chil- 
dren bad had, together with a severe repri- 
mand, and the order to go supperless to 
bed, would secure us in future from similar 
illuminations. 

The President's heart hesitated about the 
last punishment, but I insisted ; Count Ala- 
ric joined me, and he gave way rather re- 
luctantly, saying, "The Count would have 
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less inclination to send his own children 
hungry to bed." The Count made no an- 
swer to this. 

As soon as I could get away I hastened 
to Edla. I found Adelaide bending over 
her in tears, and binding up her burns. 
Edla was much hurt, and her ill-temper 
more than ever excited. I persuaded Ade- 
laide to go to bed, promising to take good 
care of Edla. Scarcely were we alone, 
when a few words, written with a pencil 
on a bit of paper, were handed to me. They 
contained a request from Count Alaric for 
permission to visit Edla. I thought that he, 
as her future brother-in-law, might come 
up to her. Edla consented to it 

" He may come," said she, " he may hear 
all that I have to say ; he is reasonable and 
kind, and will not certainly find me wholly 
in the wrong." 

Edla's excitement had risen to a height, 
which entirely overcame her usual shyness 
and reserve. All the corroding gall, which 
had been so long collecting in her heart, 
now overflowed with a power which terri- 
fied me. Alaric listened to her a long time, 
without saying a word ; an expression of 
heart-felt compassion rested on his manly 
features. 

" If you knew," said Edla, "how it has 
been with me, you would not be surprised 
that I am now the miserable being that 
you see. I was not a bad child \ I loved 
my parents tenderly, particularly my father ; 
I would gladly have given my life for him. 
And yet, — with so good a disposition, with 
such a tender heart, — never to hear an 
affectionate word, only perpetual admo- 
nitions, perpetual reproofs ! And why ? 
Because I was not good-looking, because 
nature had denied me all the gifts of pleas- 
ing, because I was unfortunate. I was 
seven years old, when my father caressed 
me one day, — I remember it as if it had 
been yesterday; a proof how seldom such 
a thing happened. And then, — at so ten- 
der an age to be sent from home, to come 
back to it as a stranger, and to be always 
treated as such ! The father's and the moth- 
er's love, caresses, encouragement, pleas- 
ures, all, all was for Adelaide ! " 

" Are you envious of Adelaide ? " I asked 
sadly. 

Edla was silent an instant, and then said : 
"If one could hate Adelaide, I should have 
done so, — but how can Adelaide be hated ? 
Indeed, how difficult is it not to love her. I 
should have hated any other than Adelaide. 
But consider ! It is not so very easy, so 
very pleasant, to thirst inwardly for love, for 
friendship, for some kindness, for some pleas- 
ure, and then to see the whole taken from 
you by another ; — even my dog, my little 
bird, leave me for her. And then bow is 
she better than I ? She has beauty, grace, 



rich gifts of nature. She has no merit in 
this, she did not give them to herself. Why 
was I so poor, so destitute of all, and then 
punished for my poverty ? " 

"Dear Edla!" I said, interrupting her, 
" talk not so. It is not right it is not Chris- 
tian!" 

" Christian or not, it is true. And I will 
speak, once at least in my life ; then I will 
be silent Believe me, I can be silent I 
must finish what I have yet to say of Ade- 
laide. Her gentleness has made me more 
mild towards her, — I do not envy her, I do 
not wish to take any thing from her, but I 
would have something with her. In my 
youth, I had one decided inclination, one 
only pleasure." 

"And this was? "asked Alaric thought- 
fully. 

" I know not exactly, how I should call 
it, — a love of inquiring ; I wanted to go to 
the bottom of every thing, I wanted to know 
the cause and the origin of every thing 
which I saw. Could I have given myself 
up to this inclination, and have had some 
assistance in it, my life would not have 
been without interest or value. But exact- 
ly that which I loved was forbidden me; 
my favorite, although childish occupations 
were ridiculed, and nothing was given me 
to love in their stead. I was forced to em- 
ploy myself about things, for which I had 
neither inclination nor capacity ; ' I was 
forced to seek a pleasure in the world, 
which I could not find there. By degrees, 
I fell out so with myself, that I had no long- 
er any clear ideas, that I found pleasure in 
nothing. Now it is all over with me ; I am 
so miserable, so wretched, so confused, that 
I can find peace no longer ; life and man- 
kind disgust me ; I despise myself. I know, 
that I am not good ; you find me, perhaps, 
ill-natured, and you may be right ; but who 
has brought me to this, who has embittered 
my heart? On whom must the blame be 
cast ? I see before me a career at which I 
shudder, for God and man are against me ; 
there is but one way, to escape from it " — • 

"And what is this only way?" asked 
Count Alaric, looking at her with a penetrat- 
ing glance. 

"Suicide." 

I shuddered, but Count Alaric smiled, say- 
ing; "The ordinary refuge of the feeble; 
we should, as Shakspeare says, * make death 
proud to take us.'" 

Edla colored. She had uttered the word 
suicide, as if she were saying some great 
thing. She blushed deeply at Alaric's smile, 
and at his words. 

He now began to talk to her, although 
with gentleness, yet earnestly and gravely. 
He acknowledged the justice of a part of 
her complaints, but showed her, in her own 
disposition, in her requisitions, in her pride, 
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the principal sources of her sufferings. He 
sought to make her understand, that, by a 
frank and affectionate communication with 
her father, she would certainly have obtain- 
ed from him the freedom, for the want of 
which she suffered, and that she had closed 
the way to his heart by returning harshness 
for harshness. His words were the power- 
ful words of truth. He did not spare Edia, 
but in his very reproofs, regard for her feel- 
ings was manifest And then he was so 
noble, so beautiful to look upon all the time. 

Edla was moved and agitated. She wept 

Then Count Alaric said to her the sweet 
words of consolation, and the tones of his 
voice became real music ; he assured her, 
that she might yet be happy ; he promised 
her his aid, and finished with these words : 

" We are all here in this life subject, in a 
certain degree, to the power of circum- 
stances ; it is partly through their influence 
that you suffer. But above these, there 
stands unshaken an eternal order; to go 
into this, and to find our place in it, is the 
problem given to us all, and it is possible to 
all to solve it Then nothing more will es- 
sentially disturb our liberty and our happi- 
ness." 

Edla looked up full of inquiry to her no- 
ble teacher, but it was evident, that she did 
not understand him. Count Alaric prom- 
ised to explain himself further at another 
time, and now only required of Edla, that 
she should make peace with her father, and 
that she herself should take the first step 
towards reconciliation. She refused at first, 
but Alaric, partly by pleasantry, partly by 
earnest persuasion, made her blush at this 
unworthy and false shame, and showed her, 
besides, what was reprehensible \n her con- 
duct to-day towards her father, so that Edla 
at last consented with unusual gentleness 
to what he required. It was, however, too 
late, for the President bad already gone to 
bed. 

As we were leaving Edla's room, Alaric 
said to me : 

"We must now endeavour, above all 
things, to tranquillize Edla, and lead her to 
a more gentle state of mind, that she may 
perceive a harmonious order in the world, 
which remains unshaken in spite of all ap- 
parent contradictions, an eternal goodness, 
which is always active, notwithstanding all 
the sufferings of life. She must learn that 
4 there is a Power above, to whom all the 
darkness of the. world is but a shadow.' I 
have transcribed something written by a 
young friend of mine, which I think will be 
calculated to call forth in Edla brighter 
thoughts ,and feelings. I will give you the 
manuscript ; read it one of these days in her 
room. Afterwards, we will try gradually to 
open a way for Edla, which shall not merely 
enable her to understand herself, but which 
5 



shall give her, what every human being 
requires, an interest in Hfe, and a sphere of 
action. She has a powerful mind, an acute 
understanding. I will not rest, till I see her 
happy." 

I thanked him from my inmost heart for 
his goodness. 

Before we separated, he looked around, 
and asked which was Adelaide's room. He 
was standing directly before her door; I 
pointed it out to him. 

"Here?" said he, while a bright smile 
passed over his face ; "here ? " and he laid 
his hand on the latch. 

" Heavens ! what are yoa thinking about, 
Sir Count ! " said I in amazement. 

He looked round at me, smiled, and turn- 
ed again to the door ; it seemed as if he 
were whispering something, and I am not 
sure that he did not kiss the door. As we 
were going away, he inquired for the sleep- 
ing children, and went to see them ; " Aha," 
said he, "here lie the little incendiaries, 
looking like angels* They do not dream that 
those who sent them hungry to bed have 
taken the liberty to come so near to them. 
He kissed their rosy, blooming cheeks, 
wished me good night, looked once again 
towards Adelaide's room, and disappeared. 

When he was gone, I went softly to Ad- 
elaide, in order to see whether she were 
still awake, and how she found herself after 
the ordeals of water and fire. She was yet 
awake, stretched out her arms to me, and 
said: 

" Is he gone yet ? I have been listening 
to his voice in Edla's room. O! tell me 
what he has been saying ! " 

I repeated the conversation to her as ex- 
actly as possible. Adelaide's eyes beamed 
through tears while I spoke. " How good 
he is!" she exclaimed, "how nobly, how 
splendidly he spoke. He will certainly help 
poor Edla." 

Thus talking of her and of him, we passed, 
without remarking it, the hour of midnight 
I compared Alaric with Otto, — and poor 
Otto! But Adelaide became serious, and 
said, " Otto is good and he loves me. All 
cannot possess high intellectual gifts. Otto 
is as God has made him." 

Edla had a good deal of fever the next 
morning; she went down, however, with 
Adelaide to her father, to fulfil the promise 
which she had given Alaric. The President 
was touched by her conduct during the 
scene of the fire, and to her supplications 
he answered mildly, " Let us forgive each 
other our faults, Edla." 

Then he began to ask her kindly about 
her hurts. They were not inconsiderable ; 
these, together with her great excitement, 
obliged her to lie in bed several days in a 
pretty high fever. The President went to 
see her twice a day during this period ; but 
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both father and daughter were constrained 
and-embarrassed towards each other. After 
what had passed, the relation between them 
seemed more irksome than before. The 
President took care not to wound Edla with 
recriminations, or allusions to the past ; but 
he was evidently colder and more reserved 
towards her, and she avoided him as much 
as possible. Too much had been said and 
too little. The scene on the day of misfor- 
tunes had torn open a secret wound, but 
without offering the means of cure. 

When misunderstandings and constrained 
intercourse arise between friends and the 
members of a family, they seldom pass away 
without a crisis and an explanation ; but 
these are dangerous periods of revolution, 
and for once that the thorn is extracted, it is 
three times driven in deeper. Ah ! why 
then is it so difficult thoroughly to forgive, 
thoroughly to forget ? We cherish the 
memory of the wrong that we have suffered ; 
we brood over it, we demand satisfaction, 
we desire to be revenged, and thus we 
warm serpents' eggs in our bosoms. " Bless- 
ed are the peaceful!" Blessed the good 
who forget and forgive, without thinking at 
the same time, u I forgive." 



AN INVITATION TO DANCE. 

Adelaide was devoted to the care of her 
sister, but Edla showed so little pleasure in 
this, that by degrees the whole care of her 
devolved upon me, whom she liked better 
to have with her. It seemed as if Edla's 
wounded spirit was still hurt by the sight of 
youth and beauty. Now came the Baroness 
again with a thousand plans and arrange- 
ments for amusements; Adelaide allowed 
herself to be drawn into them, and was en- 
ticed away from us into the whirlpool of the 
great world. When Count Alaric came in 
the evening he often found Adelaide absent, 
and then it required all the address* and 
cleverness of the Countess Augusta to 
awaken his interest and attention in con- 
versation ; she, however, generally suc- 
ceeded in it Count Alaric was easily ex- 
cited by any important question, any great 
idea, and it was then delightful to listen to 
him. "Why is not Adelaide here?" I 
often thought to myself, vexed and dissatis- 
fied. I was angry with the Countess Au- 
gusta that she should be so interesting ; I 
was angry with Count Alaric that he could 
be so animated when Adelaide was away. 
I was dissatisfied with Adelaide that she 
should be so weak as to allow herself to be 
led away by the Baroness, when she would 
really have preferred to stay at home, espe- 
cially when Alaric was there. The Presi- 
dent, on the other hand, was truly pleased 



with it all. He had become really fond of 
Count Alaric, and was proud at the prospect 
of calling him his son. 

u I think," said he, u our Count will soon 
declare himself, he appears to me to be 
getting very warm towards Augusta. Otto 
dances with Adelaide ; all goes as it should, 
it is all quite right Ha ! Miss Ronnquist ! 
Ha! ma bonne amid They will be two 
handsome couples ; you shall dance an An- 
glais* with me at the wedding ;" and then 
be rubbed his hands with delight. 

The President often talked to me of this 
Anglaise when he was in good spirits. But 
this only dance which I was to have with 
him looked exceedingly doubtful to me. 
Nevertheless, I thanked him each time. 



THE SICK CHAMBER. , 

"Softly! softly! 
T is the doctor's will 

That you keep yourselves still." | 

Watching with the Sick. 

Health and the Sun have been always 
sung and praised ; I will now celebrate sick- 
ness and shade. I will celebrate thee, bodily i 
sickness, when thou layest thy hand on the ' 
head and heart of man, and sayest to the 
sufferings of his spirit, " Enough ! " Thou 
art called on earth an evil ; ah ! how often 
art thou a good, a healing balsam, under 
whose benign influence the soul rests after ' 
its hard struggles, and its wild storms are 
still ! more than once hast thou prevented 
suicide, and preserved from madness. The 
terrible, the bitter words which destroy the 
heart are by degrees obliterated during the 
feverish dreams of illness ; the terrors which 
lately seemed so near us are drawn away 
into the distance ; we forget, — God be 
thanked, — we forget ! and when at last we 
arise with exhausted strength from the 
sick-bed, our souls often awake as out of a 
long night into a new morning. So many 
things, during the illness of the body, con- 
spire to soften the feelings ; the still room ; 
the mild twilight through the window cur- 
tains ; the low voices ; and then, more than 
all, the kind words of those who surround 
us, their attention, their solicitude, perhaps a 
tear in their eyes; all this does us good, 
does us essential good ; and when the wise 
Solomon enumerated all the good things 
which have their time upon the earth, he 
forgot to celebrate sickness among the rest 

One evening, when Adelaide was at a 
ball, and the children already in their 
dreams, I was sitting alone by Edla. The 
night-lamp was burning with a mild and 
pleasant light, all was silent around us, 
while now and then a carriage rolled by on 
the pavement, and made the light of the 
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candle waver. Edla lay quietljrin her bed, 
and seemed to find herself better. I asked 
her if she did not think she should sit up the 
next day. In a subdued but not harsh tone 
she answered, " I do not know. Why 
should I get up ? No one will be happier 
for it, and I have nothing in life to do. The 
sun shines on useless and unhappy beings 
enough, without my being 1 added to the num- 
ber. The sick-bed has its pleasantness for 
me, it reminds me of a yet stiller bed, where 
one is still more secure. " 

I did not answer, but thought whether I 
could venture to propose reading to Edla 
the manuscript given me by Alaric, when 
she herself begged me to read something 
aloud to her, and I was glad when she said, 
"Read me something pleasant, or rather 
which will do me good, for that is what I 
want," 

I produced the manuscript, told her from 
whom I received it, and began to read it to 
her. I tried to make my voice cheerful, yet 
natural ; I endeavoured not to hesitate at the 
words, for I knew, from experience, how 
much influence the voice and manner have 
upon the feelings, and I earnestly wished to 
make a useful impression, by any means, 
upon Edla. Count Alaric himself had writ- 
ten a few words by way of introduction to 
the manuscript 

" A young cavalry officer, one of my kin- 
dred, the favorite of his family, and rich in 
the regard of all, was seized a few years 
since by a severe illness. It was not re- 
garded as dangerous, and he was ordered 
to journey to a watering place at a distance 
from home. He departed full of hope. His 
relations and friends hoped to see him re- 
turn in a short time with restored health ; 
but he never returned from the foreign land. 
He was an uncommonly amiable young 
man, and full of promise ; pure as the snow 
on the mountains of bis native land, manly 
and powerful in thought and deed ; his heart 
was full of love, his disposition gay, his soul 
shone from his eyes. He was beloved and 
happy in a degree which falls to the lot of 
very few. The following reflections he 
seems to have written down shortly before 
his death. They were found among the 
papers which he left behind." 



THE MANUSCRIPT. 

"For a few days I have known that I 
should soon die. My physician has told me 
so, in answer to my earnest inquiries. I 
would gladly have lived longer; I am not 
yet strong to meet death. Ah ! I have so 
much to lose, so much to live for. I would 
so gladly have done some good in the world. 
Were it not for my bodily sufferings, I 



should probably cling yet more strongly to 
life, but these are severe. 

"In my mother's house, in the arms of 
those I love, to go into the long sleep, — to 
fall on the battle-field, fighting for my dear 
country, — that would not be hard. But to die 
so solitarily, so ingloriously, on a sick-bed, 
far all whom I love, this weighs me down. 
Yet I will not murmur, I will be resigned. 
My fate is not harder than that of millions 
of my fellow-creatures ; I will seek, before 
the shadows of death obscure my thoughts, 
for something which may afford consolation 
to them and to me. I will examine the 
foundation and the extent of the consolation 
which I feel in myself at this time, and make 
it more active in my heart ; for heavier hours 
than these yet await me, before the end 
comes. 

"I shall soon die! Die? My soul has 
still too much life, fully to conceive this cer- 
tainty, the deep, deep sleep. My soul was 
full of other images, images of honor, of 
love, of joy. Yet it is certain I shall soon 
die. The bird which passes there over my 
head, the flowers which are scattered over 
the ground, have a longer future than I. 
The hand which writes this will soon moul- 
der in the dust, and the eye which guides 
the hand will be devoured by worms. Be it 
so! But while it is yet open it will look 
thee in the face, thou pale destroyer of life. 
Thy followers, O Death, who will soon lay 
their hands upon me, shall not terrify me. 
I am now alone with thee, tbou terrible and 
wonderful being, whom I have seen from 
my childhood as an image of terror and 
woe. I will examine thee more nearly, be- 
fore thou seizest my hand ; perhaps I shall 
then willingly offer it 

" Death ! ! — Since life has been upon the 
earth, death, too, has been here. The 
flowers start up in spring from the earth, 
shed their fragrance for a short time ; at the 
time of harvest they are dead. The animals 
come into life, sport awhile, pair, build hab- 
itations for themselves, bear young, and die, 
serving as prey for each other. 

" And man ? He awakes gradually to con- 
sciousness, as from a dream, looks upon the 
earth around him, and up to heaven, and un- 
derstands, and worships. A higher aspira- 
tion fills his breast, and anticipations of 
eternal truth penetrate him; but as he 
stands, and strives, and hopes, with an unful- 
filled longing and without having accom- 
plished any thing, death seizes him, and 
he sinks into night and passes away, — 
yes, all that is left of him is his memory, 
and food for worms, — he is dead. Many 
men die so early, that they have not yet 
been able to accomplish any thing on the 
earth. Every thing which has life must 
die ; wherever I turn my eye, I see death,— 
and the lifeless mountains are the only ever- 
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lasting things on earth. Why, then, does 
she produce aught else ? These beings who 
love, who in this world, in suffering and in 
hope cast their roots into each other, and 
then are torn away from one another, and 
forced to die, — why are they here ? Why 
all this loveliness which must vanish, all 
this power which must be crippled, all this 
beauty which must moulder away? why 
these sparks, which are extinguished at the 
very instant of their kindling, — this life 
without pleasure, — these deep sorrows? 
In order to be silent at last, and to sink into 
the earth, — the earth which will equalize 
and cover up all? Shall my heart despair, 
while it sinks in these sad thoughts, — in 
these dark questions ? That shall it not 

** O God ! in thee, whom, since my child- 
hood, I have learned to worship, whose life I 
feel in the depths of my soul, whom I rev- 
erence in the sacred voice of conscience, 
and in all that I see of good and beauti- 
ful upon the earth, — on thee do my heart 
and thoughts firmly rest, as the first and only 
end of all life and of all thought Thou 
art ; this I believe. Thou art holy, and full 
of love ; thou art good, O God, that do I 
feel, that do I believe in ray inmost heart I 
should understand myself no longer, nor 
what I love in others, their virtue, their 
love, nor the holy sense of duty, which is 
written in every heart, and which holds the 
world together, all would be to me a riddle, 
if I did not believe in thee. My Creator! 
with the best that thou hast given me, with 
this heart which loves thee, with this reason 
which can think of thee, with this will 
mighty to listen to, and to obey thee, — I will 
ana must worship thee. Deep in my soul 
hast thou written thy name ; and in this hour, 

God, in which I am about to meet death, 
whose nature I do not yet know, in which I, 
already a shadow, am about to mingle with 
shadows, in which I find the powers of my 
mind failing more and more, — in this hour, 

1 can doubt of every thing, but not of thee, 
of thy goodness and power; thou art my 
God, 

' "But this God, in whom I believe, whose 
goodness and omnipotence aro as certain to 
me as the love in my own heart, — he did 
not create pain and death, — not death as it 
shows itself on earth, coming in pain and 
darkness! The works in which infinite 
goodness expresses itself must bear its im- 
press ; the minds proceeding from his thought 
must be holy and perfect minds, — nature, in 
which he mirrors himself, must be beautiful 
and without fault God's eternal law of 
love is written in the hearts of angels ; it 
guides their actions, and the universe is di- 
rected by the laws of this infinite goodness 
and purity. Spirits do not follow this law 
blindly, but freely and consciously; they 
are gifted with reason and freedom ; they 



have the capacity of comprehending the 
will of God and of saying ; 

' Thy will, God, I gladly obey/ 

" Good and wise indeed, must be this eter- 
nal and unchanging will ; for the changing 
is only in time, and God is above time. 
Good, then, are all the works of God; for 
only a fool destroys his own master-works. 
.To each life that proceeds from him he 
gives the perfection and blessedness which 
its nature is fitted to receive ; to the free 
spirit, the roost excellent gifts ; then to the 
animals, and to the smallest worm, the 
smallest flower, he gives strength and glad- 
ness. All, all is penetrated by the lite of 
his love! As the lover lives in his be- 
loved bride, so must God live in his crea- 
tion, loving and blessing ; so must the world 
love and worship God, and for ever must 
they live in and tor each other, and glorify 
each other. 

M And is this the relation in the part of the 
universe which I see, among the rational 
beings whom I know among men ? Ah ! it 
is not so ! God created man in his image, 
that I believe ; and it cannot be otherwise. 
How art thou fallen from heaven, thou beau- 
tiful morning star! Whence is sin in the 
hearts of men, whence the darkness in them 
and in their life ? whence sufferings on the 
earth, disorder, destruction, death ? whence 
the almost insupportable pain which now 
forces out the drops of sweat upon my brow, 
and is carrying me by degrees into the dark 
grave ? O ! my God ! God of goodness ! in 
thee I believe, to thee I hold fast 

" Man was bom sinful, or with inclinations 
to sin ; and strife and pain must live in na- 
ture while sin exists. Man and his world 
are the work of God, the Holy, the Al- 
mighty. God did not create man sinful, the 
world imperfect; this is to me an eternal 
truth. Has man then existed before this 
earthly life ? Did he come pure from the 
hand of his Creator, and then has he fallen ? 
Has he in his fall drawn down his world, na- 
ture, with him ? Is this forgetfulness of his 
preexistence a consequence of his fell, a tak- 
ing away of his higher consciousness during 
this earthly second birth ? Are the heaven- 
ly illuminations which even here flash up in 
him, the good, the beautiful, are they recol- 
lections of his life with God ? Do they point 
out, together with the phenomena of sin on 
the earth, a lost paradise ? How can man, 
a perfect work of God, have fallen ? What 
can have caused his fall in a world, where 
God, the All-Good, is the only and the guid- 
ing principle ? A thousand questions cross 
each other in my head. Where shall I find 
satisfactory answers ? " 

a God cannot have created man evil ; pure 
and noble must he have come from his hand ; 
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he must have lived before this earthly life ; 
he must have fallen from his original splen- 
dor, and with him nature. His second birth 
upon this earth, and in these relations, must 
be a consequence of his fall. How has man 
fallen ? * Because he allowed himself to be 
conquered by temptation,' say the traditions 
of our race. Who tempted him? God? 
Impossible. The devil ? I cannot believe in 
the devil as a personal existence, nor in evil 
as a kingdom. If there were a personal 
being, whose will was opposed to that of 
God, eternal like him, the ruler of a king- 
dom at enmity with God, there would be no 
room for calling this power evil ; to its wor- 
shippers, it could give, as God does, eternal 
life, that is, the fulness of life which they 
love ; for example, sensual pleasure, hatred, 
envy, selfishness, cruelty, &c. If we could 
think of evil as an independent, self-sufficing 
power, then it would be, if it should be 
conquered in the contest with the so-called 
good, subjected not as evil, but as the weak- 
er power, and Byron's Lucifer would have 
been right to say ; * The other is stronger 
than I ; therefore are his works called good ; 
were I as strong as he, then should my 
works be called so.' 

" But now, whenever evil appears, it comes 
not as an organizing, always as a separating, 
destroying power. What, then, is evil ? In 
its origin, probably a servant of good, as the 
shadow to the light, but which has wandered 
from its destination ; a servant, who has come 
to wear his master's clothes, and who, dis- 
guised in them, seeks to play his part; a 
power which points out nothing more than 
the impotence of the fallen spirit, when it is 
tyrannized over by its own perverted imagi- 
nation, in the same degree as it shuts itself 
up from the Divine. 

u I will not, with my weakened powers, 
plunge into the abyss of metaphysics, which 
I never had strength, in the vigor of my fac- 
ulties, to fathom ; and in order to explain the 
fall of man from God's holy order in the 
universe, I will only add what follows. 

"God, as the idea of good, as living 
goodness, must exclude all evil from his 
being. This exclusion, however, Supposes 
the possibility of evil ; hence follows a 
choice (the condition of free-will). God's 
choice is made from eternity; man must 
work it out for himself ; but in the choice 
lies the idea of evil (temptation) ; the idea 
brings the desire, and this leads again to 
sin. 

" Man must pass from a condition of child- 
hood and innocence to a condition of intel- 
ligence and freedom. He had the liberty of 
choice between a blessed reality, and the 
empty, deceitful image of a good ; he al- 
lowed himself to be led astray by the latter. 
God's image was darkened in his heart, he 
fell, and nature was divided into struggling 



elements. But he had liberty and ability to 
remain faithful ; his fall is his own fault, and 
its consequences must all be ascribed to 
himself alone. His condition here upon the 
earth, his subjection to matter, his bodily 
and mental sufferings, the unexplained mys- 

nof his whole life, is but a consequence 
is fall. 

" But God, the eternally good, the highest 
love, will he forsake his fallen, his wretched 
child? Will he do less than an earthly 
mother for her own ? O, no ; he will never 
turn away his face ; he will seek his child ; 
he will call him ; he will suffer ; he will give 
his heart's blood to win him again, to unite 
him again to himself. If God lives' in holier 
worlds as a dispenser of blessedness, he 
must live on the earth as a reconciler. The 
hymn of regret and of home-sickness which 
has arisen on the earth from time immemo- 
rial, — this inward cry, 'Come, Lord!' is, 
from everlasting to everlasting, answered 
with, * Here, my child.' 

" • Here, my child ! ' Yes, O my God, in 
this word, in this futurity, thy child believes 
with his whole heart, and by the light of the 
doctrine of reconciliation I see life and the 
world arrange themselves before my eyes. 
If I believe in God, the All -Good and rich 
in love, I believe also in the Redeemer of 
the world, believe that the life which the 
heart seeks truly exists, and will gladly im- 
part itself to us. I believe that it constant- 
ly comes nearer and nearer to us, until it 
has removed all obstacles, and unites itself 
with us fully and intimately. I believe that 
our God is no niggardly giver, I believe that 
he will give us all, his fulness of life, — him- 
self; I believe, that, as eternal love, he will 
suffer for and with us, until he lives in us 
wholly. 

"Hence, I believe that already, since the 
second birth of man upon the earth, the work 
of reconciliation has begun, — that every 
thing which history has to show as good 
and great is an influence of this spirit, this 
eternal word, which watches over the 
world, as the- sun over the flower-buds, 
as the mother over her child, and pours 
out its life in proportion as the awakening 
world can receive it I believe, also, that, 
as soon as the world is ready for it, the re- 
conciliation will be accomplished, and God 
will live again on earth in the closest union 
with men. Something, then, must happen 
in life, in the history of humanity, which 
may wholly reveal the love of God to man* 
Love, which must call forth a return of love, 
something which may powerfully excite in 
man the consciousness of his fall, may call 
him back to the remembrance of his pater- 
nal home, and of his lost holiness and glo- 
ry ; which may lend him power and strength 
to subdue the evil in himself, and to be born 
again a child of God ; something which may 
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take away the terror and the power of death, 
and illuminate life. 

" I know well to whom I must go, to find 
what I seek. I will go to Him, who, holy 
himself, calls man to the highest holiness, to 
resemblance to God, who announced the 
kingdom of God on earth, who suffered and 
struggled as a man, but conquered as a 
God ; to whom the powers of nature were 
subject, when he willed it ; I will go to the 
crucified, to the arisen, to God, who, in 
Christ, has reconciled the world unto him- 
self." 



u The pages of history lie open before me, 
and it is to me as if I felt the breathing of 
the spirit of the times, which rushes through 
the world as its stream flows on. The life 
of the Redeemer fills but a few pages ; but 
a mighty spirit, full of joy and elevation, 
goes out from them and renews the life of 
the world. Plunged in this, penetrated by 
it, the moral difficulties, which I once seem- 
ed to find in the life of Jesus, perplex me no 
more. I feel, as certainly as that I live, that 
by him God has sanctified the world, that by 
him he has justified himself, the work of re- 
conciliation is accomplished. 

" Deep in my inmost life I feel that it is so. 
The God in whom I believe, is he, indeed, 
any other than the God whom Christianity 
announces ? The power by which I subdue 
the evil in myself, is it not love to that God 
who so loved the world, that he gave his 
Son to redeem it ? O heart of the crea- 
tion ! O bread of life, which gives itself to 
us, — I believe it, I believe it intimately ; in 
thee and through thee alone, we have eternal 
life. Thou comest down to man, that man 
might rise to God. The Father has stooped 
down to the child, in order to raise him into 
his arms. 

" St Martin says : * Here in life we climb, 
as it were, a ladder. Death takes us away 
from this ladder, and we find ourselves in 
that region of life, which we ourselves have 
attained.' 

" If we follow the steps of Jesus, we rise 
to the highest round of this Jacob's ladder ; 
we are on the threshold of the kingdom of 
God. 

" Even in this life, then, will God give of 
the fullness of his life ; but what says all 
Christendom of this ? 

" ' God is love ! ' He will never cease, 
then, to will the deliverance of his children ; 
Aere, there, eternally will he work for it. 
God is the only principle, ever the same, 
ever active. — O, certainly the hour will 
some time come, when the Son, the eternal 
Word, will have subjected all things to the 
Father, to the eternal Mind. 

** A day must come, when the reconcilia- 
tion, fulfilled in man, shall be also realized 



in nature, — when God shall live in all and 
through all. 

"Life is the development of a splendid 
drama. The scene which we perform here, 
and shall perhaps for a longtime afterwards, is 
called Reconciliation. When we are again 
entered into God's eternal order, then our life 
will develope itself in undisturbed freedom 
and blessedness, and the drama will be- 
come, then, the unfolding of eternal love 
in every sphere of life. 

" Infinite desires cluster around me. As 
beams of a new-kindled sun, they shoot out 
over the world, and seek to enlighten all its 
parts, — but, ah ! the shadows have gather- 
ed before my eyes, and like a weary trav- 
eller, — 

" Before sinking in sleep, I will go to thee, 
divine Teacher, and hear the words which 
thou saidst to thy disciples, when thou 
stoodest like me on the borders of the 
grave.'' 

a A quiet joy settles over my heart, the 
darkness is dispersed, God's glorious light 
sheds brightness upon life, and all its dispro- 
portions vanish. What, then, is death in 
thy life and in thy teachings, O Christ? 
Merely a moment of transition in the life of, 
the spirit My heart is lightened, my sight 
is clearer, and I will say, with the Apostle: 
4 O Death, where is thy sting ? O Grave, 
where is thy victory ? ' 

" Death has come nearer to me; let him 
come, he is my friend. My country, my 
friends, mother, sisters, farewell! I leave 
you ; but I know that I shall find you again. 
Gladly, ye beloved of my heart, would I 
have pressed your hands again in taking 
leave ; but it was not to be thus. But God's 
will be done ! Praised be God ! " 



When I had finished reading, I looked at 
Edla. Her hands were folded over her 
breast ; her tears flowed fast, but she was si- 
lent I took care not to disturb her ; I hoped 
that a deep and salutary emotion was acting 
within her. O, when the poor sick heart 
sees the physician coming near, when he 
hopes that there is a balsam for all the 
wounds of life, when the hot head, just be- 
fore racked by a thousand doubts, rests on the 
bosom of eternal goodness ; then there passes 
in the soul of man, what no understanding 
can conceive, no pen describe, what can 
only be felt by silent, joyful tears. Recon- 
ciliation with God, with life, with one's self, 
is the heavenly feeling, which gently pen** 
trates the inmost heart, which cools the fe- 
verish blood, which explains each corroding 
doubt. Goodness, divine Goodness, thou art 
the balsam of life ! u Thy kingdom come ! * 

Hour after hour passed by, and still Edla 
did not utter a word. There she lay in per- 
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feet silence, yet I never bad seen upon her 
face so serene and bright an expression. 
At one o'clock, I heard the carriages roll by, 
and, as I was expecting Adelaide's return, 
I got up to go, Adelaide had the childish 
inclination, when she returned from a ball 
where there was no supper, to eat pepper- 
cakes, and I took pleasure in having some 
ready for her, which I myself baked after a 
receipt which I had received from my de- 
ceased cousin, Beata Everyday, and which 
were much better than those which were 
bought of Mrs. Village. I wanted to go for 
them, and wished Edla a good night She 
begged to be allowed to retain the manu- 
script " It has made an extraordinary im- 
pression upon me," said she ; " it has made 
more clear a thought which has always been 
in my mind, — a perception of a preexist- 
ence, of a former happy condition. When I 
have read the works of our best poets, when 
I have heard beautiful music, or looked at a 
glorious human face, there has always arisen 
in my soul shadowy images of a glorious 
vanished existence, and they have caused in 
me a sadness, a confused longing, which I 
cannot describe. But, if preexistence is a 
truth, if we have all lived before this earth- 
ly life, whence this universal and deep for- 
getful ness of it ? " / 

"This forgetful ness may well have been 
caused by the fall itself," I answered. "The 
higher consciousness of man is sunk in sleep, 
and this sleep continues, in some respects, 
during this life. It is now night, but to- 
morrow, when the sun rises, we shall see 
yesterday also clearly, —the past and the 
present" 

M Now," said Edla, " I begin to understand 
Alaric's words. If an eternally good Being 
order the world, if a necessary Will give 
it laws, then, then may I, too, become hap- 
py ; at least, cease to be unhappy." 

14 Happy I happy, I hope so, from my heart," 
I answered, embraced her, and went to 
my Adelaide, who, good, glad, and beauti- 
ful as an angel, had returned from the ball. 

From this day, a remarkable change was 
going on in Edla. She sought the solitude 
of her own room, where she employed her- 
self in reading. In society, ner manner 
was more gentle and tranquil ; but there 
was still spread over her whole being a 
cloud of sadness, an expression of discour- 
agement I saw Count Alaric watch her 
with observant eyes, looking, as it were, for 
the unfolding of her spirit One evening, 
when Edla and I were accidentally alone 
with him, he led the conversation to the sub- 
ject of happiness, and to the means of gain- 
ing it. He said that there was an element 
common to all, out of which no one could 
And a real and permanent happiness, but 
that within this there were a great many 
various and yet not discordant elements, 



from which each individual might choose 
his own, and in it could organize his own 
world in harmony with the great whole. He 
believed that the happiness of man consist- 
ed in living, with a distinct consciousness of 
it, in God's eternal order, and in finding for 
his own mind, his own powers, a sphere of 
action in life, or a body for this mind, in 
which it could express itself, and from 
which it could draw nourishment for a fur- 
ther development When this element is 
wanting, a vacuity will always be felt." 

"O! my anticipations!" said Edla, who 
had been sitting a long time silent and 
attentive. Alaric by his earnest inquiries 
induced her to overcome her shyness, and 
to express herself more clearly. 

"The manuscript, which you gave me," 
said Edla, at last, "and the reading of the 
book, on which the consolation there de- 
scribed, was founded, has really made my 
mind clearer, and done me infinite good. I 
believe what it says, I believe in an all-mer- 
ciful God, in his love for all his creatures, 
and yet," — and tears streamed from her 
eyes, — " yet I am not happy, still life seems 
to me empty, and I am a burden to myself." 

She dried her tears, and went on with 
distinctness and tranquillity : 

" I have heard much of the peace and 
joy, which religious occupations give to the 
soul. I have tried them," she continued, 
blushing deeply. " I have endeavoured, in 
the church, as well as in my own room, to 
bring down heaven to refresh my poor 
thirsting' soul." 

"And you have not succeeded in it?" 
asked Alaric in a tone of the deepest sym- 
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" No ! " said Edla, and, that she might not 
betray her deep emotion, she said no more. 

" And you have believed," continued the 
Count, " that this could not be a real means 
for happiness, but one which has been re- 
garded as such, erroneously, by enthusiastic 
and diseased minds ? " 

"I have believed," answered Edla, "that 
these means might be good and useful for 
many, but not for me. I would not set them 
aside, for they do not satisfy me ; my soul 
requires other nourishment; I am not capa- 
ble of the continued elevation of spirit, 
which such an occupation requires, that it 
may not be difficult and oppressive. If I 
succeed in raising my feelings to a real 
ecstasy, and live thus a few happy mo- 
ments, my spirit falls back for several hours 
into a state of feebleness and disquiet ; my 
own being and life oppress me then more 
than ever. I am not good enough to live 
merely for heaven. — I know this; happy 
are the pious ! " 

Here the conversation was interrupted by 
the Baroness, who came in with Adelaide 
from the Opera. 
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This very evening Edla found upon her 
toilet-table a parcel containing several 
books. Among these were Grubbe's work 
on Government, Forsell's Statistics, Montes- 
quieu's Esprit des Lois, Agard's Organ- 
ography, Plato's Works in a German trans- 
lation, and several others. On a note which 
,lay between the books, the following lines 
were written : 

. " To think of God's works, to become ac- 
quainted with their organization, is a true 
reverence for God, and an acceptable wor- 
ship of him. The world is rich for man in 
the degree that he makes discoveries in it 
The life of the Thinker is beautiful as that 
of the Lover. God has caused flowers of joy 
to blossom upon the earth for all his creatures. 
Each one will find those which are appro- 
priate to him, as soon as he seeks for them 
with zeal and diligence." 

Edla received this gift with joyful sur- 
prise. 

Count Alaric and I employed ourselves 
now with devising a plan for Edla's future 
studies. We were both convinced, that in 
an occupation which should exercise her 
powers of mind, and help her to make her 
world clear to herself, she would soon find 
strength, and the way to happiness. Alaric 
endeavoured to make her look on life as an 
organized whole, and the written questions 
which he gave her to answer were so ar- 
ranged, that the objects contained in them 
should throw light upon each other. These 
subjects touched on every sphere of life ; 
religion and morals, philosophy and history, 
science, art, and literature. Count Alaric 
was an enlightened man, and had too much 
sense to fear that a woman might have too 
much knowledge and cultivation ; he saw 
for woman, as for man, no other limits than 
those which the intellectual powers of the 
individual prescribed. As regarded Edla, 
her love for' study soon grew to a real pas- 
sion, which we were obliged to restrain al- 
most with force. She made answers to the 
questions which were put to her, which 
were at first very faulty, but soon acquired 
clearness and depth. She read, day and 
night, the writings of the Grecian philoso- 
phers, and made notes and extracts from 
them. 

It was a fortunate circumstance, that the 
President was at this time so much occupied 
with the duties of his office, that he was 
constantly either absent from home, or busy 
in his own room, and could not, therefore, 
watch over his daughter's employments. 
He assured me that he put implicit confi- 
dence in me, and was convinced that his 
principles, and those of his blessed wife, 
would be carefully followed by me in the 
education of his daughters. I was silent, 
and a little embarrassed at this discourse, 
but Edla worked on whole days undisturbed 



in her room, and become continually dearer 
in her mind, more affectionate, and cheerful 
to others. 

Ah! we should not preach so much to 
people, we should give them an interest in 
life, something to love, and something to 
live for ; we should make them happy if pos- 
sible, or put them in the way of becoming 
so ; then would they become good. 



SOMETHINO ABOUT ADAM AND HIS SONS. 

"Adam lay in dreaming contemplation of the 
young creation, and collected the scattered traits 
of its yet nnobscured beauty. At last, he could 
see them all in a single living image, and that image 
approached him nearer, and continually unfolded 
more visibly its divine form. He remarked not 
that it was his own person, unfolding itself in a 
higher degree of perfection, until God gave woman 
a name ; then Adam awoke and found that be too 
was a human being. Explain to me the saying : — 
Of all truths, this is the deepest, that there is no 
life which does not find itself repeated, the original 
in the image, — and the two are one, a single living 
spirit" 

From a Later cf B. 

A son of Adam, Count Alaric W., wrote 
thus to another son of Adam, the Preacher, 
Albert P. : 

" Man is a wonderful being, my best Al- 
bert ! After this astounding discovery, you 
must expect some novel reflections to fol- 
low, which should lead again to somewhat 
unknown to you. Patience! That which 
man seeks in all lands and in all conditions 
is happiness, enjoyment of himself, and of 
his life. But the idea of this happiness, and 
of the means of obtaining it, how a thou- 
sand-fold various and dissimilar are they 
not! It is not long since the thinkers of 
Europe would fain have persuaded us, that 
this happiness is really nothing positive, that 
it rests entirely on local circumstances, and 
on the peculiar disposition of each individ- 
ual. They find in the Kamtschatkan child- 
ren at their meal of train-oil, in the volup- 
tuous Hindoo, in the Hottentot living in filth, 
and sunk in brutish enjoyments, the man- 
ner of life excellent, nay, even better than 
that of the cultivated European, who enjoys 
his life according to the laws of a higher 
civilization, and a cultivated perception of 
beauty. It is true, the barbarous mode of 
life has its fair and beautiful aspects, culti- 
vation has its difficult and destructive ac- 
companiments ; but it is easy to point out the 
place of both on the Jacob's ladder of the 
world's history. 

Various are the means in our times of 
enjoying one's life in purity and truth. But 
must there not be one condition, which is 
peculiarly worthy of man, as he was de- 
signed by God, as the citizen of the state ; 
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i condition in which he can most freely cul- 
tivate his powers, and succeed to the pos- 
session of his whole life and happiness as 
an intellectual and corporeal being ; in 
which he can live conformably to all the 
powers which God has implanted in him ? 

" You will say, this is going a long circuit 
in order to say that one means to marry ! 
And I acknowledge that you are in the 
right ; but as I did not myself come light- 
ly to this conclusion, it is no more than right 
that you should share my difficulty. 

u I have just received your letter of the 
J Oth, and am forced by it to come to the 
point without any farther circumlocution. 
You wish me joy of my marriage with the 
Countess Augusta U., the rumor of which 
has reached you ; but never was this farther 
from my wishes. I love, with my whole 
heart, a young, beautiful, good, happy, en- 
chanting creature; Adelaide, the second 
daughter of President G. You know my 
high and holy views of marriage, and what 
must be to me the choice of a friend, in this 
most intimate union of life. 

" When I left my paternal home, in order 
to look about in the world, for one who 
Bhould embellish it, I bade adieu before- 
hand to love, and was absolutely determined 
not to let this mingle in my arrangements ; 
for I prefer to see, to try, and to choose with 
my eyes open, and was not willing to trust 
myself to a guide, who, according to my 
convictions, was born blind. You know how 
much I prize in a woman a sound and clear 
understanding, and that I require in life not 
only a friend for my heart, but an independ- 
ent and enlightened being, who could ani- 
mate ray thoughts by hers, who felt warmly 
for the interests of her fellow-creatures, and 
who could appreciate what was great and 
beautiful among them. I did not desire 
merely a soft and gentle bosom on which to 
lean, not merely an agreeable hostess to 
receive my friends, a good housewife for my 
house, a pleasant companion for myself in 
gay and serious hours ; I wished, — Albert, 
it is not easy to express in words what I 
wished, what I sought, what I required, — 
I required life ! That life I would press to 
my heart; I sought, I longed for a being 
who should be one with me in every thing, 
into whose bosom I might pour out my 
whole soul, my feelings, my sorrows, my 
joys, and who would give me back to myself 
with reflected brightness; for my life now 
seemed to me like a dream. 

" I made my first acquaintance with life 
on the battle-field ; then I wiped the blood 
from my sword, and lived with the peaceful 
sages of antiquity, and of our own times. 
Serious and earnest has the Genius of life 
stood before me from my childhood ; never 
have I seen its smiles ; I even forgot how to 
6 



smile, and became from year to year colder, 
darker, more severe. 

"I wished to live for my country, with 
my pen or my sword; early was this my 
idol, and it will remain so till my last hour. 
But my idol is no heathenish image, it is no 
outward power or might which I worship; 
what I love in my nation is its individual 
life, its noble self; for the development of 
its peculiar form in all its members, for its 
moral truth and beauty, this it is for which 
I would live, and work according to my 
ability. Strange* enough, that with this 
image in my heart, in my solitude within 
the walls of my paternal home, I should feel 
my band and heart petrify, my life continu- 
ally grow darker, I myself ever darker and 
more reserved. A gayer and happier nature 
than mine would not have experienced this ; 
but, grown up among scenes of blood, early 
wounded in the deepest feelings of my 
heart, serious in my temper, I still found in 
myself indeed an energy for action, but no 
enlivening, no refreshing spring ; and, alone 
with myself, separated from the world and 
from men, I felt myself, so to speak, gradu- 
ally growing into stone. The misfortune of 
my brother had made love and its enchant- 
ments abhorrent to me, and yet I felt a deep 
and inward want of a female friend ; who 
would share life with me, share the interests 
which were mine, and give to my life the 
clearness and warmth of which it had till 
now been destitute. It was another, a no- 
bler self that I sought, but yet always an- 
other self. Fatherland and Freedom should 
be the idols of my wife, we would sacrifice 
at the same altar. 

" I had become acquainted with the Coun- 
tess Augusta U. during the life of her hus- 
band. Her conversation afforded me plea- 
sure ; I found in her a high cultivation, ac- 
quaintance with and interest in all the sub- 
jects which were important and interesting 
to me. With a lively interest in her, with a 
question in my soul for hers, I approached 
her again, since she has been a widow. 
Now again I found pleasure in her society, 
but less than before ; I missed something in 
her, I knew not what, when I became ac- 

Suainted with Adelaide G. 1 saw her for 
tie first time as Galatea, and, as Pygma- 
lion's love infused life into his beautiful 
creation, then would I have been Pygma- 
lion ; then arose the desire in my soul to be 
the first sigh of that young heart, to erect 
within this lovely being my world, my coun- 
try, my paradise. For, Albert, never, when 
with Augusta, did I feel my heart grow 
warmer, never did my soul expand, grow 
clearer; I liked to talk with her, for she 
understood my words and answered them ; 
with Adelaide I am happy, she is constantly 
touching strings in my soul, which I did not 
know of, but which resound melodiously at 
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her touch, and bring into my whole being a 
before-unknown harmony. I am at peace 
when I am with Adelaide, I feel my whole 
being renewed and strengthened, the objects 
of life have a beauty and an enchanting 
power which I never perceived in them 
before ; I love all that is good more warmly, 
I find myself more gentle then I ever was 
before ; I am better, life is richer, since I 
have known Adelaide ; and yet, explain this 
to me, she does not answer to the ideal that 
I had formed to myself of. my wife. She is 
a sportive Grace, a child, who as yet under- 
stands nothing of the seriousness and beauty 
of life. She shows flashes of a high and 
sublime life, but they are only flashes. It 
would be hard for me to tell you what she 
is, I do not yet know myself; only this I 
know, that when I am with her 1 feel myself 
well and a man, that all constraint, all heavi- 
ness, seem to vanish from the circle in 
which she moves, that life is there clear and 
light. An enchanting life streams out to 
me from her whole beautiful being, and I 
burn with desire to press her to my heart; 
but at the moment when I extend my hand 
to take that of the enchantress, in the same 
instant I retreat trembling ; I cannot conceal 
from myself that the blind guide is leading 
me in spite of myself. I feel that I love, 
without knowing why. When I reflect 
about Adelaide I cannot but perceive that 
she is not the friend, probably she can never 
be the one, which I sought; this was a 
higher, a more powerful being. Adelaide 
is womanhood rather in its weakness than in 
its genuine beauty. And this child, — this 
child, weak, unreasonable, capricious, is 
every thing which can turn a wise man's 
head, so that he knows not what to think, 
and there is an end of it. If Adelaide can 
love, strongly, a worthy object, then she can 
become all that is good and noble. Can she 
love? There are moments when I think 
that she is capable of it, and when the 
thought of union with this enchanting crea- 
ture transports me. Then I look at her again 
in her butterfly's life. I see her taken up 
by flattery, show, and idle amusements, and 
leaving, in order to enjoy these, the noble, 
the serious; then I turn from her dissatis- 
fied, until a new tone of deep feeling, a new 
beam of a noble life, leads me back to her. 
But I will soon put an end to my hesitation, 
and take a decided step. A rich young 
man, her near relative, makes pretensions to 
her hand. He is not personally a dangerous 
rival to me. Adelaide cannot love him. 
But he is very rich ; should I find that Ade- 
laide listens to this enticing language, I will 
forsake and forget her. I will try her yet a 
little longer. I am determined not to be 
beguiled by my love, and a woman shall not 
draw me out of my course. If Adelaide 
cannot be mine, I wiU return, once for all, to 



my old castle and my books. If I can win 
her, and in her a true wife, mine will be the 
fairest, the richest lot in life. My country, 
to which Adelaide would enchain me, how 
doubly dear and holy would it not be to me! 
"You will easily see, from this rhapsodical 
letter, that I am in love, that I have the 
disease which excuses all absurdities, by 
means of which the world overflows with 
romances, novels, and dramas. A hero of 
romance, by God's help, I will never be ; 
and I will, therefore, in all I do, take gold- 
en prudence, and not love, to my coun- 
sels. Help me faithfully in this; give me, 
as a preacher, as a married man, and as a 
friend, good and wise counsel. 

« Thy friend, 

«A. W." 



ALBERT P. TO ALARIC W. 

" As a married man, as a minister, and as 
thy friend. It is now full ten years since I 
was settled in my parish, and began to 
preach, to hold private lectures, to baptize, 
and to bury, and to exercise my calling in 
the strength of my mind, and to have my 
house, kitchen, and cellar taken care of by 
those who could be hired to do it. 

" My sister made a visit to me and to my 
house. ' Brother,' said she, ' things do not 
go right ; the sugar-box is emptied in two 
days, and a pound of coffee no longer lasts 
a week. The potatoes disappear as if they 
expected them to rain down from the sky ; 
but it is no wonder that Madame A berg's pig 
is so fat ! Bread is brought from the city. 
It is a shame not to bake at a parsonage ! 
In the dairy there are three milk pans with- 
out cream upon them. Mv brother, my dear 
brother, you are shamefully cheated and 
defrauded!' 

"I had already myself remarked, that for 
some time the hens bad eaten more corn 
than it was in the nature of hens to do, and 
Madame Aberg's pig was always lying in my 
way before tho door-step. 

44 * But,' proceeded my sister, ' why do 
you not live as the pastor of a church should ? 
Why do you not marry ? Did not God see 
that it was not good for Adam — who, after 
all, had no great household cares — to be 
alone ? and did he not say, I will give him a 
help, to which he may hold ? ' 

" ' Who might hold to him, it says,' I in- 
terposed. ' Women should not undertake 
to make citations ; they always quote wrong.' 

44 * Well, that is all one; and as God said 
that he would give Adam a help meet for 
him, he shows plainly thereby, that a man 
cannot help himself without a wife. What 
do you think of the minister's widow, Ny- 
berg? My advice, dear brother, is, that you 
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should look round directly for a wife. She 
is an educated person, and an experienced 
housewife, who will take care, I promise 
you, that the sugar-box is not empty in a 
week, and that a pound of coffee lasts a 
fortnight.' 

M( But will not the coffee then be rather 
weak, and but little sweet, in such a long 
life ? ' I asked rather anxiously. 

" ' Not at all ! Strong and sweet as you 
like. Therein exactly lies the true art of 
housekeeping, that all is good and all holds 
out For the rest, you know the widow 
Nyberg, and seemed not to dislike her when 
her husband was alive.' 

" « Fine ! Very fine ! Hum ! One can but 
try!' And I set out from my parsonage for 
the purpose of seeking a wife. 

tt I approached the widow Nyberg with a 
strong interest, and with a question in my 
soul for hers. I listened to her even now 
with pleasure, yet not as before ; for if she 
spoke ever so excellently of a minister's life 
and of housekeeping, of bees and the like, 
I forgot to listen to her, that I might listen 
to her sister's daughter, who sat at the 
piano and sang, * How happy he, who in his 
own house,' &c. See, Alaric ! never did I 
feel my heart grow warm as I sat by the 
minister's widow, nor my soul become ex- 
panded by her; on the contrary, near the 
little Nora, O! how happy was I then! 
Then it was, as if some musical box was 
tuned within me, whose music I never had 
heard before, and knew nothing about How 
horrible did Mrs. A berg and her pig appear 
to me now. And my parsonage, how doubly 
dearer would it become to me, if the little 
Nora were the minister's wife there. I 
knew very well that I was in love, but I was 
so thoroughly so, that I never, for a moment, 
thought myself blind on this account I 
reached out my hand and entreated ; ' O dear 
one, wilt thou take roe ? ' She reached out 
her band, and said, ' Right willingly, if thou 
wilt take me ! ' -The two hands were united, 
>nd we had a wedding. I have now, for 
seven years, found in the little Nora all that 
is good and admirable in a wife, and all that 
can make a man happy and content There- 
fore I have good reason to believe, that true 
love is clairvoyant, and that it leads reason- 
able beings, who allow themselves to be 
honestly guided by it, in the right way to 
happiness. 

" This as a married man. 

° In order to advise your espousals, I now 
come to you as a preacher. Gladly would 
I take a journey of a hundred miles to invoke 
a blessing upon you and your betrothed. I 
know your Adelaide. I saw her when she 
*as on a visit to a relation of mine, who had 
been her teacher in drawing. He was old, 
sick, and with his wife in destitute circum- 
stances. She came and gave out that she 



wanted several small pictures for souvenirs, 
bracelets, brooches, &c, and she seemed so 
much delighted with the little things done 
by the old man, that the happy arti.-t, sup- 
posing himself at least a miniature Raphael, 
took with an easy conscience the extrava- 
gant price, which she offered him in a tone 
which seemed as if she supposed it too little* 
I never shall forget the expression of life, 
feeling, and goodness, in that countenance 
of angelic beauty, with the simplicity of her 
manners and whole appearance. 

" Once in a month, I receive a letter from 
my brother in office, and friend, the pastor 
of the flock, where the President's estate is 
situated. Half of his letter is usually occu- 
pied with Adelaide, and with the discretion 
and kindness she manifests in her sympathy 
in the affairs of the country people. That 
this woman may as soon as possible be thy 
wife, I wish and counsel thee as 

" thy friend, 
"A. P. 

"P. S. Be not displeased, Alaric, at the 
jesting tone of my letter. Between our- 
selves, I think that whatever answer one 
gives to a man who is in love, when he asks, 
« Shall I marry, or shall I let it alone?' are 
words quite spoken to the winds. And at 
present, I find no cause for saying any thing 
to the winds.'' 



ALARIC W. TO ALBERT P. 

u It is all over, my friend ! — and I have 
no longer the power to follow your advice. 
Adelaide may be good and captivating, but 
she is a weak and vain creature, given up to 
amusements, show, and flattery ; and ne- 
glecting every thing else for these. She 
could not make me happy, and I was a fool 
to think that I had any influence over her. 
Augusta warned me of this ; Augusta was 
right. 

" After a long succession of days passed 
in amusements away from borne, I begged 
her, for my sake, to stay at home one even- 
ing. I wanted to read something to her, 
I wanted to talk to her, — in a word, I want- 
ed her at home. She promised it readily 
and seriously. In the evening, when 1 came,, 
she was gone. 

u I had reason to believe that I was not in- 
different to her, — she gave this promise so 
readily, so cordially, so gladly, — and she 
broke it, to dance with Otto in a fancy quad- 
rille at the Minister W 's ! 

" This girl is not for me, and I can only 
reproach myself for finding it so painful to 
leave her. 

" I shall soon depart from here, again to 
lead my solitary life. The illusion was 
sweet! Well that I waa warned in timet 
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I will never more forsake wisdom's serious 
but secure path. 

« A. W." 



THE WATS OF WISDOM. 

" Aha ! they kissed ! aha ! they kissed ! " 

Children. 

11 But how it was, God alone knows." 

Erick, the Fourteenth Rum. 

The President, who probably had remark- 
ed that something was going wrong in rela- 
tion to Edla, had thought good to administer 
to me, in a little private discourse, a great 
many flattering speeches, and at the same 
time to refresh my memory with a double 
dose of the thoughts and principles of the 
blessed Presidentess. I had now, after a 
more intimate intercourse with the family, 
acquired some courage, so that I ventured 
here and there to suggest a little alteration 
in the important maxims of the President, or 
to insinuate this or the other doubt The 
President was somewhat surprised, I the more 
decided ; he was piqued, I was warm ; he 
was dignified, I somewhat vexatious, and by 
degrees we both became quite angry and 
warm. 

" I have seen a little of the world," Miss 
Ronnquist, said the President ; " my blessed 
wife received her education in circles which 
really were not without " 

The President was interrupted here by a 
servant who brought him a letter. He read 
it, and said : " An invitation to dinner to- 
morrow; my brother-in-law desires to see 
us all." Turning to the servant, he said, 
"I will aaswer it at once." He continued 
looking: at the letter, murmuring at the same 
time in a low voice, " ' bands which we desire 
to unite more firmly,' — * thy angel daughter,' 
— hum ! — 4 worthy of a kingdom,' — hum ! 
hum ! — * Otto's devoted love,' — hum! — * pres- 
ents for to-morrow,'— just so ! — ' soon to con- 
summate this interesting alliance.' — Fine! 
very fine!" said the President, much de- 
lighted, and, forgetting " the circles, and 
what was not wanting," he began to jest 
with me about the Anglctise at the wedding. 
I felt myself not the least disposed for danc- 
kig, but the President, who, perhaps, observ- 
ed this, took my hand, shook it cordially, 
saying : " We are now good friends, bonne 
amie Ronnquist, and shall soon, I hope, under- 
stand each other perfectly,' and he went 
away to answer his letter. 

I did not cherish the same pleasant hopes 
as the President, and went away from him 
into the ante-room, much out of humor. 
The President, I assure you, was not candid 
enough to make it agreeable to differ with 



him. He was much too despotic in his tem- 
per, to be reasonable. 

In the ante-chamber I found Adelaide, 
who was sitting pale by the night-lamp, rest- 
ing her head on her hands. If any one 
opened the door, she blushed, and trembled 
at the least noise. Edla was in her own 
room. In the next room, the children. were 
baking a cake of dried blueberries, to which 
they had promised to treat me, which trans- 
action I was disposed to escape from. 

" I wonder," said I, " where Count Alaric 
is this evening? I believe that he is begin- 
ning to come to us less frequently. The 
Countess Augusta has not showed herself 
for several days." 

" He certainly will not come," said Ade- 
laide, with tears in her eyes. u He is vexed 
with me, and be has reason to be so. It is 
now four days since he was here. Ah ! that 
unlucky evening, when Aunt Ulla eame ! " 

"And why unlucky, my sweet Adelaide? 9 

" How can you ask, Emma ? I had prom- 
ised Count Alaric to stay at home that even- 
ing, when Aunt Ulla compelled me to go 
with her, — and ne did not find roe at home 
when he came to look for me, — that was 
treating him so ill !" 

" It was wrong, because you promised to 
stay at home. But why should you have 
given such a promise, when you knew that 
you could not possibly keep it ? " 

" I thought every thing was possible, when 
one willed it I begged Aunt Ulla to tell 
the P s that I was ill." 

" But the fancy quadrille eonld not be got 
up without you; and, besides, they would 
soon have found out what sort of illness you 
had ; you had promised to go ; the quadrille 
was arranged with reference to you ;— you 
could not possibly have stayed away." 

" That unlucky Otto ! It is all his fault 
He has caused all this mischief. I was so 
impatient to come home from the ball, that I 
persuaded Aunt Ulla to come away immedi- 
ately after the quadrille was over. But when 
I got home, Count Alaric had been here, — 
and was gone." 

" If Count Alaric comes to-day, you can tell 
him all about it, and excuse yourself." 

" Yes, if he comes ! — For the rest, he may 
think and believe, and come when he will, it 
is nothing to me." 

I made no reply to this sudden burst 
of indifference, and, after a short silence, 
Adelaide said : 

" If I loved any one, I never could be dis- 
pleased with him. If he had done anything 
to trouble me, I should not wait till the sun 
went down, to be reconciled to him, I would 
not let an hour pass by." 

I did not answer, and, after sitting silent 
another quarter of an hour, Adelaide said 
again : 

"Tell me, Emma, — for you have lived 
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longer than I have, — are there many sad 
hours in life, many, when the heart is really 
oppressed, when it seems as if one would 
willingly die?" 

" There are such hours." 

"Many?" 

u O, yes ! especially when one is not truly 
gentle and resigned in temper." 

"Then will I pray God, that he will soon 
let me die, for I wish not to have such hours," 
said Adelaide, impatient ly. " My sweet 
Emma, I am not willing to he wretched!" 
she continued, weeping. 

"Are not willing! My sweet? Adelaide, 
it is not right to say so." 

"Is it not ? Forgive me ! * and she dried 
her tears. 

" And if you are not happy yourself, can- 
not you live for others ? You are your 
father's and my best pleasure in the world, 
Adelaide ; will you not live for our sakes ? " 

" I will ! " said Adelaide, kissing my cheek, 
and wetting it with a tear. 

" But if you are sad, if you are unhappy, 
can I be glad ? " 

"I will not be melancholy any more; I 
will get used to being less happy; I will 
teach myself, — no one shall suffer on my 
account ! " 

"And if you should have heavy burdens 
tobear?" 

" He who lays them upon me," said Ade- 
laide, bursting into tears, "will take them 
away, or help me to bear them." 

She arose, went to the piano, and endeav- 
oured, as she always did, when her spirit 
was much moved, to find solace and relief 
in singing. Never had she sung more beau- 
tifully than this evening ; there was a sad- 
ness, and a deep pathos, in her voice, which 
was inexpressibly touching. By degrees 
her spirit seemed to rise as she sung, and 
with life and inspiration she sang some of 
the beautiful airs from the " Creation," seem- 
ing to forget all the oppressive realities of 
life, in the idea of the beautiful, youthful 
world, as it once arose at the Creator's 
"word," free from sin and sorrow. Ade- 
laide's singing came from a full soul, and 
called forth, therefore, irresistibly, a crowd 
of feelings and thoughts in the hearts of 
her hearers. This evening she touched the 
inmost fibres of the heart ; I forgot that the 
President's tea-hour was drawing near, I 
forgot that the lamp was going" out, I gave 
myself up absolutely to the delightful mus- 
ings, which Adelaide's tones awakened in 
me. I thought of 

" the joyful days, 

When first the morning-dew lay on the earth ! " 

I thought of the lovely songstress with 
inexpressible tenderness and solicitude, and 
of the life, of the destiny, which might be 
awaiting her. While I was allowing myself 
to be carried away by Adelaide into this 



rich world of anticipations and recollections, 
I heard light footsteps approaching, but very 
gently, as if some one was afraid of being 
heard. I thought it was the President (who 
was truly fond of music), but, as I got up, 
my eyes fell on Count Alaric's more than 
ordinarily pale and serious countenance. He 
made a sign to me to be silent, and sat down 
on the corner of the sofa at some distance 
from me. Adelaide, who was sitting with 
her back towards us, did not perceive what 
had taken place, and went on singing. I 
snuffed the candle, and observed Count Alar- 
ic's countenance. It was not long before I 
saw the sternness of his beautiful features 
softened, and giving place to an expression 
of indescribable gentleness; and then, — I 
remembered the President's tea, and went 
away to prepare it 

In the saloon, the President was walking 
backwards and forwards with hasty steps 
and a dark expression. While I was ar- 
ranging the fire and turning over some re- 
fractory brands, he said : 

" Has Count Alaric gone yet ? " 

" No, not yet," I answered. 

" He is going away ! " said the President, 
" it is too bad ! Something must have vexed 
him; he must be displeased about some- 
thing. I cannot imagine what it is. He 
came to take leave of me, and begged me to 
take leave of the ladies for him, — but I 
sent him in to do it himself. Is Augusta yet 
here?" 

" No. But she is probably coming. 9 

" There is some misunderstanding, some 
jealousy, or something of that sort Augusta 
is not careful, she is not considerate enough. 
I am convinced he is desperately in love with 
her, and she cannot have a better husband ; 
birth, characters, dispositions, every thing as 
it should be. If I could but conceive how 
this misunderstanding has arisen ! I must 
have light on the subject. — " 

" Perhaps," said I, " Count Alaric is un- 
certain whether he really loves the Coun- 
tess Augusta." 

" Loves her ? Trust me, Miss Ronn- 
quist, that does he truly. I am rarely mis- 
taken in these things. I have been rather 
too much in the world and in society, to be 
mistaken in a thing of this kind, which, be- 
sides, is as clear as the sun. Alaric is in 
love with Augusta, and she does not hate 
him, that is certain. And he is just as 
much suited to her as Otto to Adelaide." 

At this moment we heard little quick foot- 
steps running across the floor, and immedi- 
ately the little ones rushed in, with open 
mouths, and eyes which seemed starting 
from their heads with astonishment and ea- 
gerness. They sprang into my arms quite 
breathless, and told, with indescribable volu- 
bility and disorder, something, which could 
not be clearly made out ; but certain names, 
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which they repeated, and the continually re- 
curring refrain : " Why, he kissed her, she 
kissed him, they kissed each other ! " caused 
the President to knit his brows* 

" Go in, Miss Ronnquist ! Go in, for God's 
sake, ma bonne amie!" said the President, 
who seemed to be struck with a new light 
at this instant, — "Go in and see what this 
is. The thing would be most disastrous to 
me ! Count Alaric is not a man to say 
* No ' to ; and he is not rich, he is not suit- 
able for Adelaide. Go, do then go! I 
will follow you immediately; I must first 
despatch my letters." 

I went quite slowly, with the children for 
ovcmf -courier*, whom I persuaded to go and 
look after their tarts, with which I longed to 
be treated. 

As soon as I had got into the ante-room, 
I saw that all had been said between Alaric 
and Adelaide. Love and joy beamed from 
their eyes, so that the very room seemed 
brightened by them. Adelaide sprang for- 
wards, and threw her arms round my neck : 
" I shall be happy, happy ! " she whispered ; 
Count Alaric took my hand, and at the same 
moment the Countess Augusta entered. 
She cast upon us a strangely inquiring 
glance, and turned pale ; her voice trembled 
when she asked for her father. He came 
in almost at the same moment, then Edla 
appeared, and we sat down to tea, most of us 
in quite a confused and absent state of mind. 
The two happy lovers, however, seemed to 
have very collected thoughts and feelings. 

In Adelaide there seemed a gladness of 
heart, which took her wholly away from 
the present; she brought to my mind the 
ambrosial clouds, with which the Gods of 
former times sometimes enveloped their 
earthly loves. Adelaide drew herself back in- 
to shadow, and there, concealed her glowing 
cheeks, her intense feelings. Count Alaric 
was beautiful to look upon, something so 
majestically serene seemed spread over his 
ample forehead ; one might say, that he was 
bearing with freshness of power a world of 
bliss within his breast Why did his light- 
ning glance seek the shadow, as if there 
was his light? 

The President spoke of the cholera, and 
of the probability of its soon coming to 
Sweden. 

"Very, very fine weather!" answered 
Count Alaric. 

" My father," began the Countess Augus- 
ta, a was not speaking of the weather ; he 
spoke of the cholera, and that it would 
probably soon be among us." 

" Aha! is it coming?" said Count Alaric, 
more absent than before. 

The President spoke of the devastations 
committed by the wolves in the country, and 
asked whether some serious measures should 
not be taken to put a stop to them. 



Count Alaric said something about the 
fortifications at Marstrand. 

The President looked surprised. The 
Countess Augusta asked, rather hastily, 
where Count Alaric's thoughts were thi9 
evening ? I was not a little rejoiced when 
the children came in with their blueberry 
cake and introduced a useful change into 
the discourse. I was the first who ven- 
tured to make trial of their cookery, and en- 
couraged all the rest to follow my example. 

I was somewhat warm at my heart, when 
I heard Count Alaric ask the President, at 
what time, the next day, he could have an 
interview with him ? and the President, half 
vexed, half oppressed with business, spoke 
of affairs, of time wholly occupied, invita- 
tion to dinner, &c. Count Alaric remained, 
however, fixed for an hour of the following 
day ! and the President saw that there was 
no getting off. So that, after many excuses, 
he at last found himself constrained to fix 
twelve the next day, for an interview with 
the Count 

u Well ? " said the President, taking my 
hand, and drawing me aside, after the com- 
pany had gone, " well, what has happened ? " 

u Ah, that is just what I should be most 
happy to know ! " I replied. " The Coun- 
tess Augusta came into the room directly 
after me, and I could ask for no explana- 
tion." 

The President looked extremely dissatis- 
fied. " This is a most disastrous affair ! " 
said he. "My brother-in-law has nearly 
obtained my promise of Adelaide for Otto. 
But I will tell the Count, I will tell him, that 
Adelaide is not a suitable wife for. him." 

" Hear first what she herself thinks about 
it ! " I asked entreatingly. 

u A very disastrous affair ! " were the 
President's last words ? u very disastrous ; 
with proper attention from the right quar- 
ter, it could not have proceeded so far." 

That the President meant me, by the 
"right quarter," I well understood, and I 
could read it, besides, in the look which he 
cast upon me, meantime. But all this did 
not disturb me much. Adelaide would be 
happy ! 

When I was alone with Adelaide in her 
room, I sought to obtain some account of 
what had passed, and how the intended 
visit of leave-taking had taken such a dif- 
ferent turn ; but from what Adelaide said 
to me amidst beaming smiles, tears, and af- 
fectionate embraces, the sharpest person 
could not make out much. It seemed, that 
Count Alaric had taken a fancy to play the 
part of Pygmalion, that he had laid his 
hand inquiringly upon the heart of the be- 
loved one, but had forgotten himself, and 
instead of Galatea, had called on " Ade- 
laide ! " The amount of it, after all, seemed 
to be contained in what the children had 
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said : " Ah, they kissed, they kissed each 
other ! " But how this came about no mor- 
tal can tell. 



PLEASURES. 

" Now began another life, 

A great supper every evening." 

/ Madame Lin if gr en. 

The clock struck twelve, the clock struck 
one, two, the next day, while Adelaide and 
I remained in a state of the most painful 
uncertainty and expectation. We heard 
steps and talking in the President's room. 
At three, the President came in to dinner ; 
no Count Alaric was to be seen. The 
President was in a tender mood ; he often 
looked at Adelaide, and tears sometimes 
came into his eyes. He ate, without mind- 
ing what, (very uncommon for him,) and 
scarcely said any thing. Immediately after 
coffee, he called Adelaide into his room. 

After a short preparation, he communi- 
cated to her what had passed in his inter- 
view with Alaric, spoke of the plans which 
he himself had formed for her future life, 
pointed out to her the difference in her situ- 
ation as the wife of the rich Otto, in the 
most brilliant circles of the Court and of 
the capital city, and as the wife of the not 
rich Count Alaric, upon his solitary estate 
in a remote province. He exaggerated the 
contrast, apparently to try Adelaide, perhaps 
also in the hope of persuading her ; but he 
left her at last a free choice. She opened her 
heart to her father. The President's affec- 
tionate and paternal feelings then showed 
themselves without disguise. He told Ade- 
laide that her love did her honor ; that Count 
Alaric had won his heart too ; that he should 
be proud to call him his son ; that he had 
expected him to choose another of his 
daughters, but if his best loved child would 
be happy with Count Alaric, he should see 
God's will in it Then he gave Adelaide a 
little advice for the future, placing before her 
the seriousness and the extent of the duties 
which she was about to take upon herself. 
He warned her against vanify and love of 
pleasure, which might be dangerous ene- 
mies to her husband, and fatal to her own 
peace, &c. The President had not chosen 
to give the Count a decided answer until he 
had talked to his daughter and to the fami- 
ly of his brother-in-law about what was in 
contemplation ; and this latter task he pro- 
posed to accomplish, though with a heavy 
heart, the following day. 

Adelaide came from ber father deeply 
moved, and more serious than I had ever 
seen her. In less than one hour, however, 
had this seriousness given place to the 
sweetest and most heart-felt joy. She 



sighed, however, occasionally, and said: 
"Poor Otto!" 

Y es, poor Otto ! He was indeed to be pitied. 
The family of his Excellency were greatly 
excited on the occasion. But his Excellen- 
cy, a prudent man of the world, thinks it 
best to make as little noise as possible, about 
the mortification which the family have suf- 
fered by this refusal. Nevertheless, a re- 
al separation would probably have taken 
place between the two families, had it not 
been for Adelaide. She talked so well with 
her uncle and her aunt, showed them so 
much affection, so much gratitude, that they, 
out of love to her, forgot all their displeas- 
ure. The Baroness, who loved Adelaide as 
a daughter, begged only, that she would go 
out with her now and then, as before. " I 
should otherwise be made poor too sudden- 
ly ! " 8 aid she, with tears in her eyes. Ad- 
elaide promised every thing which could 
comfort her. It was worse with Otto. He 
was desperate, broke chairs and tables to 
pieces, and it required all the real love which 
he bore to Adelaide to hinder him from 
challenging Count Alaric, as his rival. Ad- 
elaide used all the power she had over him, 
to make him more tranquil ; she talked kind- 
ly, she talked reasonably to him, she prom- 
ised always to feel to him as a sister, — in 
vain ! Otto sent sisters to the d — , and wept 
over his lost bride. Strangely enough, the 
Countess Augusta succeeded in quieting 
him better than any one else. She had 
many and long talks with him, and he be- 
came gradually more composed. Upon 
Count Alaric be always cast the most fu- 
rious glances. The latter, on the contrary, 
who truly pitied his unhappy rival, was very 
friendly towards him, and. won, by degrees, 
the regard of his Excellency, and even of 
the Baroness, by his gentlemanly bearing. 

The Countess Augusta accommodated 
herself extraordinarily to the state of things. 
I could not help doubting whether she loved 
Count Alaric, as I had sometimes supposed. 
She said she was proud of being a friend 
and a sister to him, and was happy in Ade- 
laide's happiness. I doubted a little about 
her sisterly feelings, on the evening of " the 
kissing." 

On the same day that the President talked 
with Adelaide, he said to me in the evening: 

" Count Alaric has quite robbed me of my 
heart to-day. A proud, a noble man, Miss 
Ronnquist ; and he is not poor either. He 
explained to me clearly the state of bis af- 
fairs. Now, he is not exactly rich, — far 
from it! but probably that is no misfortune 
for Adelaide, — riches bring with them so 
many cares! I believe that Count Alaric 
will make my Adelaide happy. And she 
loves him, Miss Ronnquist Heavens ! how 
much we mistake sometimes! That Ade- 
laide must go so far from me, that costs me 
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much ; bat since her happiness is in question, 
so be it" The President wiped his eyes. 

I wish that you, my dear reader, could 
have seen Adelaide on the day of her be- 
troth men t. I had taken pleasure in o a- 
menting her white silk dress with swan's 
down around the bottom of the skirt, the 
neck, and the short sleeves ; it was scarce- 
ly whiter than her skin. Some fresh roses, 
which Count Alaric had given her, and which 
were the first objects that met her eyes, 
when she opened them in the morning, and 
a beautiful pearl necklace, which he gave 
her, were her only ornaments. She was 
splendidly beautiful and charming ; on that 
subject there was but one voice. Count 
Alaric — to make use of a more expressive 
than elegant phrase — devoured her with 
his eyes. A mild and lovely seriousness was 
on Adelaide's face and in her whole manner 
this day. Her look was elevated, and, as it 
were, transfigured. She felt her blessed- 
ness with heartfelt gratitude. " Should I 
not be glad ? " said she to Count Alaric, " life 
has become to me like a garden of roses." 

He pressed her to his heart, called her 
"his beautiful swan, his life's flower, his 
joy ! " The philosopher had been wholly 
transformed into the lover. 

His Excellency G. and the Baroness were 
among the guests ; the former held forth in 
an edifying discourse; but the eyes of the 
Baroness were occasionally filled with tears. 
Otto was not present In the evening, when 
Adelaide was going into the kitchen to look 
at some of the preparations for supper, she 
was seized on the ground-floor by a tall man 
enveloped in a cloak ; she was terrified at 
first, but soon found it was Otto. 

"I would see you to-day, Adelaide," said 
he, " but could not bear it among so many 
others. See how thin I am, cousin Ade- 
laide ! My clothes hang about me — ." 

" Poor Otto ! my good Otto ! " said Ade- 
laide, with unaffected sympathy. 

" Yes! Poor Otto, you do not inquire much 
about him. He might lay himself down in 
the cold grave for all you ! — you would 
dance afterwards just as gayly." 

" Otto ! " said Adelaide, earnestly, " how 
can you talk so ? Why will you make me 
so sad ? It is not right in you, Otto." 

" How beautiful you are," said Otto, look- 
ing at her with admiration, and with raised 
hands ; " how enchanting you are ! How 
beautiful you are with that swan's down! 
you are truly divine ! Are you happy, Ade- 
laide ! " 

" Yes, dear Otto ! I must go now ; detain 
me no longer, good, kind Otto ! Adieu ! " 

" God bless you, Adelaide ! " said Otto, 
with a hoarse voice, while he bent down and 
kissed the swan's down on the border of her 
dress ; " God bless you, my Adelaide ! " 

"Whose Adelaide?" was asked in a 



voice, which made Adelaide tremble. It 
was Count Alaric ; he stood at her side. 

"Thine ! " said she, and, at the same time, 
put her arms around his neck. u Good night, 
best Otto, farewell ! " 

Otto ran down the steps furiously. Count 
Alaric was dissatisfied. He expressed him- 
self slightingly of Otto, and was vexed that 
Adelaide had stood in the door- way , and 
exposed herself to cold. Servants might 
have been near and heard what was said, 
&c. &c. He grumbled and scolded just as 
men do, u the sinner ! " 

" Be not so severe ! " said Adelaide, ten- 
derly. " You are happy, Otto is unhappy ! n 

" But he must bear it as a man ; he be- 
haves so pitifully — " 

" Otto is good, he is better than you 
are — " 

" Just' so ! He is not severe and tarsi* to- 
wards others." 

"Indeed!" 

"You are not — quite right — " 

"Indeed!" 

"But, good or not, I love in the whole 
world only you ! " 

Kisses and peace. 

From thif 4ay there began for the betrothed 
pair an endless succession of amusements. 
The whole world would see, the whole world 
must invite them. Adelaide was presented 
at Court, at the President's desire. The King 
distinguished the Count by the most striking 
tokens of regard. The alliance with a man 
so distinguished by bravery, learning, and 
the most noble figure, lent a new brilliancy 
to Adelaide's life. Her beauty seemed to 
be continually higher, more splendid; she 
was everywhere the fairest of the fair, the 
most sought after, flattered and caressed ; 
often so surrounded that Alaric could with 
difficulty approach her. This and Otto's 
continued hanging at the back of Adelaide's 
chair, whenever they met in society, made 
this manner of life at last unpleasant to him. 
He represented all this, he wished they 
would stay at home, and refuse these inces- 
sant invitations, under some pretext or oth- 
er ; but Adelaide, carried away by her love 
of dancing, of being caressed and loved, and 
by her youthful spirits, gave herself up wild- 
ly to these amusements, and would listen to 
no representations on the subject At last 
I too began to urge her to stay more at home, 
and to comply with the wishes of Alaric. 

" Let me dance, let me play," Adelaide en- 
treated rather impatiently ; "I am yet so 
young ; I may surely have some amusement 
My sweet Emma ! be kind to your Adelaide ! 
do not grudge me my lightness of heart ! 
This is my last winter of dancing; then I 
will sit down in the country, and brew and 
bake. Every thing has its season, dear 
Emma; you must not forbid dancing now. 
Is it not so?" cried she, running to meet 
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Alaric, who came in at the moment "I 
• may take my pleasure, dance, be gay, have 
my own way in every thing, and no one shall 
say an unkind word to me, but all shall love 
me and indulge me." Saying/this, her face 
was radiant with joy and roguery. 

" And spoil you, Adelaide ? " said Count 
> Alaric, while he kissed her forehead. 

" Not spoil me ! I cannot be spoiled." 

"You are so, already, Adelaide," said 
Alaric, smiling, but with seriousness. 

" So ! You find faults in me ? * 

"Yes." 

" You must love me with all my faults, you 
shall even love them for my sake ! " 
, " I cannot, Adelaide." 

"You will not!" 

"I cannot I cannot love a giddy and 
frivolous woman." 

"Indeed! Nor can I love a cross and 
sullen man." 

"Adelaide!" 

" Alaric ! Then, my beloved Alaric, I will 
do as you will, will become what you will, 
will put away all my faults. But then be a 
little kind to me ! Let me amuse myself for 
this short time ! 

"Amuse yourself, Adelaide. But I am 
weary of these so called pleasures, these 
perpetual, empty amusements. I will stay 
at home. You must go alone." 

" Nay ! now you are cruel ! My dear, 
good Alaric, hear! go with me only a few 
days more. Let me see, — one, two, three, 
four, — only four days ; then I promise you 
to stay at home fourteen, if you .will. Come, 
for my sake, my Alaric ! Without you I 
can have no pleasure. Will you not go for 
the sake of your Adelaide ? " 

Count Alaric consented. The President 
went out this evening with his daughter ; Ed la 
was working in solitude in her own room. I 
stayed at home, for I was weary with many 
nights' watching. The children were sitting 
by me. Carriage after carriage rolled by, 
lights were streaming from all the windows 
of the castle. As we heard the noise of the 
rockets, which were rising to celebrate the 
king's birthday, the children began to cry, 
and thought it was rather hard to sit in the 
dark, and not see the show which all the 
world were seeing. To comfort them, I 
promised to tell them a story. They dried 
up their tears, stretched open their eyes, and 
listened attentively to a true and edifying 
story about moderation in our enjoyments. 



MODERATE PLEASURES. 

" ' It tastes of the bird, however ! ' said the .old 
woman, and she cooked the rail of the fence on 
which the crow had been sitting." 

* Far, far down in the pass of the Clara 
mountains I dwelt with my sister Joanna. 

7 



We lived with an old aunt, who took us 
home, after our father's death. She was 
very sickly and poor, and so could not do 
much for us; we were generally left to 
an old woman, who had the charge of us ; 
but she was a little severe and a little sharp, 
and very deaf, so that we did not have 
many pleasant days with her. Neverthe- 
less we tried to amuse ourselves as well 
as we could. We had tamed a little rat, so 
that, when we laid a bit of sugar on the 
stone by the stove, he would come out and 
eat it, whilst we stood in the other corner of 
the^oom ; it is true that we dared scarcely 
breathe, but yet we were not a little flattered 
by his confidence in us. Bits of sugar were, 
however, in these times, rare treasures for us, 
and not more than two little pieces a week 
could we have for the rat and for our own 
eating. Sundays were great holydays with 
us, for then we had eau de Cologne on the 
corners of our handkerchiefs, butter to our 
potatoes at breakfast, and roast meat at 
dinner. 

" Another great pleasure, which I did not 
mention to the children, but which I must con- 
fide to you, my reader, was, that old Aunt R., 
a meagre, pincbed-up widow, used to come 
on Sundays to make an afternoon visit to my 
aunt This was uncommonly pleasant, be 
cause we had biscuits with our tea at supper, 
and especially because she liked to talk of 
her lovers, which put all sorts of notions into 
our heads. I never shall forget the pro- 
found curiosity and interest with which I 
beard her whisper to my aunt : 'Think 
of it ! 1 might have had that rich S. in the 
bank ! ' But she had never been willing to 
marry again. 

" It was also among our pleasures, that we 
could, twice in the week, walk an hour in 
the court-yard. But as people are seldom 
content with what they have, we were not 
satisfied with our amusements, and when 
summer arrived, and all the great people came 
out to their estates in the country, we took 
great pleasure in the idea of making a coun- 
try residence for ourselves. We had some- 
times followed the old woman into the cellar, 
and we had observed a place in the corner, 
on which the light struck from a certain air- 
hole, open towards the garden. Here we 
planted a pea, one fine morning towards the 
end of May. For three weeks we went ev- 
ery day, and sought out the place, moving 
the earth a little about it, to see whether the 
pea had not begun to sprout Our delight 
was great, when, on the twenty-fourth day 
after the planting, we saw a little swelling 
up of the earth, and, under this, our pre- 
cious pea, beautifully green and very shy, 
just peeping up with an expanded leaf. 
We danced round it and sung for joy. 
Near this plantation we then placed a little 
pasteboard house, and before it a small 
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bench, on which we pot some paper gentle- 
men and ladies. And no one can have a 
livelier enjoyment in his country residence 
than we had in ours. 

" We lodged in a small and very dark 
room. But from my bed I could see a little 
bit of sky in the morning, and the chimney 
of our neighbour's house. But, when the 
smoke rose from the chimney, and was col- 
ored red and yellow by the rising sun, under 
the dome of the blue sky, then I thought 
the world up there in the air must be very 
beautiful, and I longed to go thither. I 
conceived a great desire to fly, and confided 
this wish, to Joanna. We made ourselves 
paper wings, and, as these could not lift us up, 
we tried whether they could not at least sus- 
tain us, if we let ourselves go, without hold- 
ing on to any thing, from the stove, chest of 
drawers, or whatever we had climbed up up- 
on. But, besides that we got many bruises in 
these attempts, we made such a noise by our 
falling to the floor that it brought in the old 
woman, who gave a hearty scolding to the 
clumsy angels. Meanwhile, we thought of 
still another means of sustaining ourselves 
as we hovered over the earth. We selected 
suitable sticks, which we used as stilts, and 
on these we went round and about in the 
court-yard, imagining all the time that we 
were flying. 

" Would that we had been content with 
this 1 But the desire to know more of the 
world without, threw us into misfortune. 
The house which we lived in was situated 
within a court-yard, and was separated from 
the street by a high wooden fence. A part 
of the enclosure was a garden well fenced 
in, and belonging to a notary. He was a 
severe man, and we were much afraid of him. 

" The temptation to evil came, this time, 
in the shape of a little pig. We saw, name- 
ly, one day, when we were passing our play- 
hour in the court-yard, a fortunate pig, who 
was enjoying himself in the most riotous 
manner in this garden. Spinach, tulips, 
strawberries, and parsley, — all were thrown 
round him, as he dug with his snout in the 
earth. Our anger at this was very great, 
and not less our wonder, how the pig could 
have got into the garden ; as the gate was 
shut, and the fence so firm. We looked 
about carefully, and at last discovered a hole 
in the garden fence, which had been nearly 
covered by a few old boards placed against 
it, but which the little pig had found out, 
and through which be had forced his way. 
We thought it of the greatest importance to 
get the pig immediately out of the pleasure- 
garden, and we could see no other means of 
doing so than to creep in at the same hole 
by which he had made his way, which could 
easily be done ; and now we hunted with 
great z<*al our poor guide, and then put in 
order, as well as we could, what he had scat- 



tered about We closed the hole in the 
fence with a board, but could not resist the 
desire to let it serve us, now and then, as an 
entrance to this paradise. As we did not 
mean to hurt, or even meddle with, any 
thing in this garden, we thought it would 
not oe wrong to take a breath of fresh air 
there now and then. Every Sunday, in par- 
ticular, we crept in by the pig's hole, which 
we always closed carefully after us. All 
around within the garden fence there was 
a hedge ofsyringa-bushes, which hindered us 
from being seen from without However, it 
was very wrong for us to go into another 
person's garden without leave, and we soon 
found that every thing wrong brings its pun- 
ishment with it sooner or later. 

" There was a little summer-house in the 
garden, near that part of the fence which 
separated it from the street. There were 
some bushes so near, that Joanna and I took 
the bold resolution to climb up by them, so 
as to get on the roof of the summer-house, 
and there to look out over the fence into the 
street Thought, said, done. Proud, trium- 
phant, and glad, we found ourselves, after a 
quarter of an hour's labor, on the much- 
promising roof, and richly were we repaid 
for our trouble. We had a full view into 
the street; we saw now and then an old 
woman with a milk -cart, sometimes a gen- 
tleman in a chaise ; and, when we were in 
great luck, a lady with a parasol. And, still 
better, we had even a distinct perspective 
of King Street, and had the indescribable 
delight of seeing a crowd of walkers and 
idlers, on horseback, and in carriages, pass- 
ing by. The whole world seemed to be mov- 
ing there. After we had once seen this, we 
could not live without often seeing it again. 

" One day, — I remember it as if it were 
yesterday, — one day we had taken our high 
post and were looking curiously upon the 
world in King Street All at once we saw 
a stately rider on horseback, and directly 
after him a pair of white horses, drawing a 
splendid carriage. That must be the Queen ! 
perhaps the Kinff himself! Out of our 
senses with delight, we began to clap our 
hands and hurra loudly. At the same mo- 
ment we heard the notary coughing in the 
garden. We were dreadfully frightened. 
We wanted to get down quickly from the 
roof, and hide ourselves amongst the trees, 
but in our alarm we could not find the right 
places for our hands and feet Joanna roll- 
ed like a ball over the Notary's strawberry- 
beds, and I remained hanging by the chin to 
a great nail in the planks, and screaming, as 
if out of my senses. See ! here is the scar 
made by the nail ; it can be seen even now ! " 

Here the story was interrupted by the 
bringing in of the supper ; and the little ones, 
seeing that I had got down alive from the 
nail, were very eager to eat their favorite 
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pancakes. During the supper, they made, 
however, sundry useful reflections, compar- 
ing their fate to what I had just described, 
and when they heard the rockets burst and 
fall down, they no longer ventured to com- 
plain that they could not see them too. 

I return to Adelaide. After her four days' 
life in the world, she kept the promise which 
she had made to Count Alaric, remained at 
home, was happy in doing so, and yet hap- 
pier from his satisfaction. Three days passed 
by thus, full of pleasure. The evening of 
the fourth came. Count Alaric wished then 
to read us something from his favorite author, 
Shakspeare, and we all rejoiced to hear this, 
especially the Countess Augusta, who had, 
in every thing, the same taste as Alaric* 



THE OAK Ann THE GRAPE-VINE* 

" What of the soft-flowing stream, which glideth 

through valleys and mirrors, 
All that it passes along, its shores, and the people, 

and flocks f 
Requir^t them the spring to the skies, like the 

fountain up there at the castle ? 
Requir'st thou music, and power, — the waterfall's 

splendor and glory ? 
Go, then, to the forest, where birds will sing sweet 

atnong trees." Franzen. 

Count Alaric was peculiarly happy this 
evening. Adelaide was sitting by him ; he 
was reading Macbeth aloud, and delighting 
in the impression made by it on her young 
and easily moved soul; he seemed to feel 
the quicker beating of her heart at the pow- 
erful passages, and involuntarily stopped, to 
see her shudder and turn pale at the terrible 
words with which Lady Macbeth excites to 
crime her hesitating husband : 

" Macbeth. Prithee, peace : 
I dare do all that may become a man ; 
Who dares do more is none. 

'* Lady Macbeth. What beast was it, then, 
That made you break this enterprise to me ? 
When you auret do it, then you were a man 5 
And to be more than what you were, you would 
Be so much more the man. Nor time, nor place 
Did then adhere, and yet you would make both : 
They have made themselves, and that their fitness 

now 
Does unmake you. T have riven suck, and know 
How tender 't is to love the babe that milks me : 
I would, while it was smiling in my face, 
Have plucked my nipple from bis boneless gums, 
And dash'd the brains out, had I so sworn, as you." 

Just at this most interesting and striking 
passage, a carriage drove up to the door, and I 
believe the entrance of the sanguinary Lady 
Macbeth herself, at that moment, would have 
alarmed me less than that of the Baroness. 
She came in, and desired that all the chil- 
dren, and Adelaide especially, would accom- 
pany her to see Mr. Fredi's monkeys ; and 
then she described with so much animation 



and drollery their costume, and their tricks, 
that Adelaide laughed heartily, and said: 
" We must see the droll creatures ! The 
show will not last long, I suppose ? " 

" An hour, at most," said the Baroness, 
"and then I will bring you all home. 9 

u O I we most see them ! " exclaimed Ade- 
laide, without observing Count Alaric's dark 
countenance. The President gave his con- 
sent, the children were wild with delight; 
Edla, even, was curious to see the monkeys ; 
all went to prepare themselves. The Coun- 
tess Augusta shrugged her shoulders, and 
followed her father reluctantly, who asked 
her to come into his room, to look over with 
him some papers concerning her affairs. 
The girls came in directly, dressed for the 
show. Adelaide went up to her lover, say- 
ing: "Be not displeased! I shall return 
directly 1 " She kissed him hastily, and ran 
out. I remained alone with Count Alaric 
He looked after Adelaide, with a mingled 
expression of tenderness, dissatisfaction, and 
solicitude, then crossed his arms over his 
breast, lay back on the sofa, saying, with 
bitterness, and, as it were, to himself: " Lev* 
hy! levity ! " 

" Youth, youth ! " I replied, deprecatingly. 

u Youth," replied Count Alaric, very seri- 
ously, " is not levity. One can be happy 
without incessantly seeking amusements. 
One may, even when young, love nobler 
pleasures, and enjoy something besides mere 
childish fancies and diversions. To give 
one's self up blindly to these is not to enjoy 
youth, but to throw it away ; to render it 
unfit for life's noblest pleasures, life's most 
beautiful enjoyments, to make one's self in- 
capable of quiet and elevated pleasures. 

u Not always," I answered ; " for some dis- 
positions it is a real want, to let their wild 
youthful spirits have free air. I know per- 
sons, who, although very gay in early life, 
have since become as reflective and earnest, 
as they are amiable and lovely." 

"I also know people," answered Count 
Alaric, " who passed from the wildness of 
youth into real dissipation in riper years, 
and who sunk, even before old age, to the 
lowest depth of a contemptible existence." 

" I will tell you the reason of it," said I, 
sportively. 

"And what was it?" 

"They bad not Count Alaric for their 
lover or husband." 

Without giving any attention to my civili- 
ty, he went on with increasing emotion : 

" And if she should make him unhappy, 
instead of growing better through his means ? 
If the captivating but light-minded woman 
should not find him enough for her fiery and 
unsteady soul ; if she should find no pleasure 
in a severe Mentor, and should fly from him 
to flattering phantasms, and leaving him alone 
with his wisdom and his virtue, — or, if she 
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should make him weak; if the fear of losing 
her affection should cause him to become 
the participator or the procurer of her foolish 
pleasures; if she should lead him by de- 
grees to forget himself, his duties to the 
state; if she should bring him to despise 
himself, and then, as a iust reward for his 
weakness, if she should pity and scorn 
him—" 

Here Count Alaric rose hastily, and walked 
several times to and fro in the room. After 
a short silence, he said : 

" I had a brother, — an only brother, — he 
loved a young and beautiful creature, anoth- 
er Adelaide — " 

" Another Adelaide ? " I said, doubtingly. 

" Yes, she was enchanting and light-mind- 
ed as she is. During a three years' mar- 
riage, her vanity and love of amusement 
made him the miserable being I have just 
described to you. Then she left him, and 
he — shot himself through the head." 

" If she was like Adelaide, it was his fault 
that she did not make him happy," said I, 
with firmness, and continued : " Adelaide is 
an angel of goodness ; she will allow herself 
to be guided in every thing by one whom 
she loves and esteems, but he should not 
repress every expression of her lively 
feelings. Permit her sometimes to seek 
fleeting pleasures, and she will return to you 
with redoubled affection. Be affectionate, 
and sometimes indulgent to her, and you may 
guide her as you will." 

" So beautiful, so flighty, so enchanting a 
creature cannot be easily guided, either by 
love or wisdom. If Adelaide would only 
think—" 

" But she can do so ! " said I. " She can- 
not talk, she cannot moralize, but she often 
throws in, in the midst of our discourse, 
words so striking, so full of thought and 
feeling, words which, by a flash, give light 
to questions among which we have been 
darkly groping ! " 

" Yes, she has flashes ef real genius, but 
this is exactly the most dangerous of her 
gifts. Flashes of genius in a woman like 
Adelaide serve more frequently to dazzle 
than to enlighten her. If Adelaide could 
only reflect on life, if she could understand 
its serious, its deep, its divine meaning, — 
yes, if she could only settle her principles, 
and act according to them, if I could only 
see in future the possibility of her doing so, 
I should be more at ease. But this lies en- 
tirely out of her character and temperament. 
She is not capable of any reasoning; she 
follows in every thing the suggestions of 
the moment, she has no steadiness in her- 
self. She is soft, — more than that, she is 
weak ; her desire to see every one happy 
about her, — still more, a certain lightness 
in her own temper, makes her like a toss- 
ball for every one, whether good or bad. 



Angels are godlike, but to be light-minded 
and vain is not to be an angel." 

I was deeply wounded. " It must be very 
pleasant," said I, " to paint a Medusa's head, 
and to put it on the shoulders of one's mis- 
tress, — a little act of love, deserving of 
thanks. My beautiful, lovely Adelaide ! He, 
who so lately called thee his life's flower, 
sees in thee now only a weak and frivolous 
creatute ! " 

Count Alaric smiled, as if he was aware 
both of his own and of my exaggeration, 
but said afterwards, with serious earnest- 
ness: 

"Have you not heard of beautiful but root- 
less flowers which float on the surface of 
the water, and are driven hither and thither 
by the waves ? " 

"Count, you are really unjust towards 
Adelaide," I said impatiently. "You do 
not yet understand her. She can have an 
opinion of her own, and, when she chooses, 
bring her determination into act. I can 
mention a proof of this, which may, perhaps, 
seem insignificant to you ; for me, it is not 
so. She can, for example, command better 
service from the servants in the house than 
the President himself, and she is respected 
as much as she is loved by them." 

" Is it so ? " asked Count Alaric, obviously 
pleased. 

" Yes ; for, gentle as she is, she can re- 
prove them sometimes, and she is never 
more lovely than then, there is at once a 
seriousness and justice in her words, which 
always reach the heart of the offender, if 
he is not entirely perverse. And what 
would you make of Adelaide ? Is she not 
the loveliest creature in nature ? Is she not 
goodness, is she not love itself, does she not 
shed gladness and life on every thing where 
she is present ? Does she not seem to be in 
the world in order to embellish and to recon- 
cile all things ? And her beauty, her talents, 
does she not seem to prize them only as a 
means of giving others pleasure ? Do you 
know I have heard her sing with as much 
care and perfection in the low room of a 
poor sick girl, who loved music passionately, 
as at the splendid festivals where the Royal 
family were present. This sort of desire to 
please seems to me very pardonable." I 
had spoken with warmth and displeasure, 
for he seemed to me truly unjust towards 
Adelaide. 

" Yes ! " said he, now more mildly, " she 
is benevolent, and benevolence is a fair vir- 
tue, but " 

I interrupted him, by reading aloud a pas- 
sage from Wilhelm Meister's " Lehrjahre," 
which lay open on the table : 

" All men make out humanity, all powers 
taken together, the world. Each talent is 
of importance, and must be developed, but 
not all in one person, only in many. If one 
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promotes the beautiful, another the useful, 
then both together will make out a man." 

I went on from myself: " Why should we 
require of the grape-vine that it should 
stand firm, and defy the winds like the oak ? 
Is not each one good and excellent in its 
kind ? Let us give to the vine, the oak for 
its support, and it will cling around its firm 
trunk, become one with it, and thus resist 
the storm, and produce the fairest fruits. 
! how many richly endowed beings, how 
many Adelaides, would have been preserved 
from the follies of the world, if they had 
found early a fixed and noble support to 
which they might have firmly adhered." 

"But, if the prop should fail? If, after 
Adelaide had become my wife, I should die, 
or be obliged to leave her for a long time ? " 

"The vine has still another protector, be- 
sides the oak," said I. 

B And that is? " 

" The sun, which can sustain the life of 
a plant, even when it is lying on the 
ground." 

"Let us leave comparisons; they never 
suit more than half. What mean you ? " 

u Adelaide fears God." 

" Adelaide is but seventeen years old." 

" What does that signify ? " 

"Religious feelings belong to her age, 
the youthful warmth of her heart causes it 
to rise to heaven, which her religious ed- 
ucation has opened for her. But let this 
warmth subside, or let the enjoyments of the 
world and of the senses put in their claim, 
and we shall soon see how heaven will be 
forgotten for the sake of worldly pleasures, 
how. poor and empty that life will be which 
does not take root in the strong element of 
just thinking." 

I was painfully excited. " Shall we, then" 
said I, "give up all confidence in virtue 
which is not founded upon well-considered 
principles, upon philosophical views of life 
and all things ! O, Count Alaric ! then must 
we despair of two thirds of the human race, 
and especially of women. No ! let me be- 
lieve, and you yourself have often expe- 
rienced it, that a man who has good feelings, 
who has once felt and understood the truths 
of religion, follows an unfailing guide. The 
unlearned but devout woman will be led as 
securely by her spirit to a holy heaven, as 
will the greatest philosopher by his." 

"It is not learning that I require," said 
Count Alaric, " it is a sound mind." 

" Adelaide is not without a sound mind," 
said I ; "yet a few years and " 

Count Alaric interrupted me, shaking his 
head, and repeating, " Levity ! levity ! " 

I was now somewhat weary of this theme. 
" Yes," I said, sighing ; " certainly, Adelaide 
is very frivolous." 

He looked at me. " But she is kind," he 
said, " kind as an angel ; by gentleness and 



affection she may be won to acquire that 
which she now wants." 

" Yes, certainly, she is kind," said I, " but 
you are right ; certainly she is very weak, 
very feeble." 

"She is vet young, her mind may be 
strengthened." 

"That is quite out of her character. 
Alas ! she is made to be a toss-ball for the 
whims of all. She is a rootless flower, driv- 
en by the winds and waves." 

" She shall strike root in my breast," said 
Alaric, with warmth and earnestness. "I 
will support her, I will love her and hold her 
fast!" 

" Ah ! of that you would soon be weary. 
She would have too moralizing a Mentor. 
She would soon leave him alone with his wis- 
dom." 

"That cannot be!" he exclaimed, with 
warmth, and coloring deeply. " You cannot 

understand " But suddenly recollecting 

himself, and looking at me, who could not at 
this time restrain a few tears, he took my 
hand affectionately, pressed it, and went on. 
"I see that you would take your revenge, 
and you are right to love her. Love her, 
love her much," he continued, with warmth 
and emotion. "I am too stern. Terrified 
by my brother's fate, I have bepome distrust- 
ful and suspicious, perhaps too serious for a 
being like Adelaide. She does not love se- 
riousness." 

" Yes," said I, " she shows that ; she is very 
unhappy with you, she quite shuns you." 

He smiled, but became serious again di- 
rectly, and said : " Why did she go away 
just now, when I wished to pass the evening 
with her, and to share with her my favorite 
enjoyment, and to leave it for the sake of 
some miserable apes ? " 

" That history, said I, pointing to Mac- 
beth, " is quite too solemn for a young crea- 
ture of seventeen, and an exhibition of mon- 
keys is something entirely new to Adelaide. 
The ape is peculiarly interesting as a sport 
of nature. But now, have you not remarked 
Adelaide's increasing interest, for some time 
past, in higher subjects, especially when you 
talk of them ? " 

" I have not observed it," said Count 
Alaric, but with obvious satisfaction in my 
greater perspicacity. 

"I love her intensely," continued he, with 
strong emotion; "yes, even to idolatry, in 
spite of her faults. But it is this very feeling 
which alarms me. The fear of not sufficing 
for Adelaide, yes ! that I may not be the right 
husband for her, the fear that she may exert * 
too great an influence over me, and may mis- 
use it, makes me often think, — it might be 
best " he hesitated, and went on, al- 
most inaudibly, " that I should separate from 
her, before it is too late." 

" Separate from Adelaide ! " I exclaimed, 
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O, bow cold mast the love of men be, how 
egotistical are these philosophers ! " 

«* 1 would die for her," said Count Alaric ; 
"but not live to see her made unhappy 
through me, or to see myself degraded by 
her." 

At that moment, we heard singing, a few 
rooms from us, from a full voice. It was 
Adelaide's clear, youthful voice. She came 
dancing in, glad as the May sun, but was 
struck by Alaric's countenance, who, with 
his arms crossed upon the table, sat immov- 
able, fixing upon her a sharp and serious 
look. 

She went up to him, nevertheless, laid her 
hand upon his shoulder, with an enchanting 
expression of love and solicitude in her eyes. 
He opened his arms for her, she entwined 
her white arms around his neck, and laid 
her cheek to his with childlike sweet- 
ness. 

" The oak and the grape-vine ! " I thought, 
with delight. I found myself supernumerary, 
and made myself — what one should always 
make one's self in such circumstances — 
invisible. 



THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 

" Oar household is our republic, 
Our politics, the toilette." 

"Remain, then, with your ribbons, with your braid, 
Mind well embroidery, and dress adorning ; 
And trust me, they can well, without your aid, 
Rule house and land, the help of woman scorn- 
ing." 

Madame Lenngren. 
(Advice to my Daughter.) 

" I often think of those curious shells, which the 
snail makes about him, thus protecting himself from 
the influence of the light and of the elements, 
which, perhaps, might destroy his poor trembling 
life, and make an entrance for him to a richer and 
more extensive one." 

From a Letter of B— N. 

At Edla's earnest request, I had per- 
suaded the President to leave her at home 
when we went to balls and parties. But 
he soon became uneasy about it, and many 
and long discourses was I obliged to hear 
about the blessed Frederika and her princi- 
ples ; that young ladies should never make 
themselves remarkable by any peculiarities ; 
that society had its claims upon people, and 
people their duties to society ; that women 
should be early accustomed to submit to cer- 
tain restraints, since, upon the facility of 
conforming readily to the wishes of others, 
depends their happiness in life. "The best 
way," said the President, " to make young 
people distrustful and misanthropic, is to al- 
low them to stay at home," &c. &c. 

For some time, I had found the blessed 



Presidentess, with all her wisdom, exceed- 
ingly tiresome, and I was quite uneasy as 
soon as I perceived that the President was 
about to introduce her ; but as I did not ven- 
ture to oppose her awe-inspiring shadow in 
my own person, I looked about for some oth- 
er authority which I could bring forward and 
set against her. I did not look in vain ; for, 
as good luck would have it, I had had a 
brother-in-law of the name of Stappland, 
who had been burgomaster of Westervik, 
and was formerly a college friend of the 
President's, and much prized by him on 
account of his good understanding and ex- 
tensive information. Now, when the Presi- 
dent brought forward the blessed Frederika, 
I took up the blessed Stappland, and not a 
little astonished was the President, — and 
not less astonished, I believe, would the good 
man himself have been, if he could have 
come in and listened to us, — at the ideas 
and language, on the subject of female edu- 
cation, with which I had endowed him. 
Nevertheless, this method had a decidedly 
favorable influence. Still, the President of- 
ten said, when Edla stayed away from some 
supper-party ; " I do not see the use of all 
this ! She does not draw, or play on the pi- 
ano ; she hardly appears even at meal times. 
What is she about?" 

I answered, for some time, by evading all 
these questions ; for I feared that the Presi- 
dent was not prepared to receive quietly an 
account of her occupations. But one day 
he went himself into her room, and surprised 
her in the midst of her books and papers. 
He came down to me immediately, quite 
pale, and, seriously offended, sat down oppo- 
site to me, and began with solemn earnest- 
ness: 

" I had supposed, that the person whom I 
had taken into my house to educate my 
daughters, the person to whom I had in- 
trusted the important office of supplying to 
her children the loss of my blessed wife, I 
had supposed that she would make it a law 
to herself to follow the principles, — which 
I made it my business not to leave her igno- 
rant of." 

"Now, God knows how that is!" I 
thought 

"I had believed," the President contin- 
ued, " that my entire confidence would be 
justified. I did not expect that I should have 
the misfortune to see my daughters encour- 
aged to set themselves in opposition to my 
determined will, to my taste and my pleas- 
ure, to see in my house, instead of domestic 
and amiable women, learned, pedantic, and 
ink-stained ones." 

I was on the point of laughing, but instead 
of that, found myself, all at once, uncom- 
monly moved, and answered with tears in 
my eyes : 

" What I am quite sure of is, that the 
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President wishes to see his daughters hap- 
py!» 

44 And therefore," he answered, " they 
should remain in their place, they should ful- 
fil their own de8tiny. ,, 

44 And what is the destiny of women, Mr. 
President ? " 

44 To be wives and mothers." 

"Must then all who form no marriage 
tie, all who have been poorly endowed by 
nature, all who, on account of higher duties, 
from preference, or from whatever cause it 
may be, remain unmarried, must I myself, as . 
an unmarried woman, with all my compan- 
ions, fail of our destination, must our lives 
be without aim ? " 

The President was silent a moment, but 
said afterwards, smiling, and with a slight in- 
clination of his head, that I was still young, and 
should probably change my condition in life. 

44 Probably not," I replied, u for I am poor 
and not handsome." 

The President was so polite as to contra- 
dict the latter remark by an expression of 
approbation, but I went on : 

" And if I should marry, still the question 
remains in relation to the millions of women 
who remain unmarried. Have all these failed 
to fulfil their destiny, are they of no use in 
the world ? " 

As the President did not reply, I con- 
tinued : 

44 If we should assign to women a different 
sphere of action, one unlike that of man, 
should we not find it in the greater power 
with which the Creator has endowed her of 
soothing, regulating, and animating life? 
The influence of woman, as a wife and moth- 
er, is only one mode, — perhaps the most 
excellent, — in which this influence is felt. 
But innumerable vacuities remain in life, 
which this power is wanted to fill up. We 
see many of these filled and blessed by the 
influence of women, but many are still left. 
Woman is not yet all that she might be for 
the human race, — and she is not yet free 
and happy as she might be." 

44 There we have again the old song about 
the rights of women," said the President. 
u But if I should acknowledge, Miss Ronn- 
quist, that you are not entirely in the wrong, 
if I should acknowledge, that a woman may 
be useful and happy out of marriage, yet I 
can see this only in a sphere of action con- 
formed to her peculiar powers. This must 
he always in domestic life, as a friend, a 
teacher, a director of the internal arrange- 
ments of the house, &c. 

" But tell me, my dear lady, how shall 
Plato, how shall studying dialectics and phi- 
losophy, tend to make a woman useful or 
happy in the world ? What, for God's sake, 
can a young woman have to do with Plato ?" 

" To learn from him to think justly and 
consistently, to learn from him to see herself 
and the world around her clearly." 



" And what good will this abstract think- 
ing do her ? It will serve to give her a dis- 
taste for the occupations and pleasures of 
every-day life, to make her pedantic, dispu- 
tatious, and intolerable. What pleasure will 
all this studying give to herself or to oth- 
ers?" 

" The greatest, the most permanent which 
man can enjoy, the clear understanding of 
herself and of the world, the finding her 
place and the sphere of action suited to her 
character. The consequence of it is, the en- 
joyment of herself and of life, and the power 
of making herself useful to others. Happi- 
ness itself is nothing else than the finding a 
mode of action suited to our wants." 

44 What can Edla do with Plato?" said 
the President impatiently. 

" By his aid she will develope her uncom- 
mon powers of mind," I answered, " and 
find, in thinking of the world, a full compen- 
sation for the tenderer pleasures of sympa- 
thy and affection which fate has denied her. 
Edla is plain in her person, unusually so; 
of a silent and reserved disposition; she 
would not easily excite affection. Fate 
has denied her upon earth the sweet dove- 
like pleasures of humanity, — well, then ! 
she shall hover over them like the bird of 
paradise." ' 

The President looked out of the window, 
I saw that he was moved. After a pause, he 
said : 

" Is there no other, no more natural means 
to find consolation for her, than in philo- 
sophical studies ? Are not accomplish- 
ments, domestic occupations, society, and, 
above all, the enjoyments which religion and 
real benevolence afford ; are not these bet- 
ter and more appropriate means?" 

44 For many people, yes ! not for Edla. 
Were she beautiful and attractive, I would 
not so earnestly advise that she should fol- 
low the course which her peculiar talents 
and dispositions point out as the right one 
for her. Edla has a strong and inquiring, a 
truly masculine mind." 

44 Yes, yes," said the President, sighing, 
u she has that from her father." He did not 
seem to find this unpleasant. 

I continued : 44 Edla has no talent for what 
are called accomplishments, and no inclina- 
tion for them. She made no progress in 
music or drawing. Now, if accomplishments 
are really to fill a person's life, he must, from 
a mere amateur, become a real artist. For 
domestic occupations Edla has neither abili- 
ty nor inclination, — " 

44 And because she has no pleasure in do- 
ing any thing," said the President, interrupt- 
ing me, "shall she be justified in her idle- 
ness? Mademoiselle Ronnquist, I cannot 
conform to these ideas! Quite otherwise 
thought my blessed Frederica. She held, 
that education, with or without the child's 
will, should develope all the powers which 
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lie in manjffcs gymnastics exercises all the 
limbs. The child may, from ignorance, re- 
sist this, but he will find in riper years, that 
it is only by these means that he has be- 
come a perfectly formed man." 

" The child may be constrained, but not 
the young man. Stappland used to say, 
that the powers lay slumbering in the 
child, and must be awakened by every 
variety of exercise, in order that the man 
may become conscious of them. But we 
soon perceive one talent more striking than 
the rest, and the farther the mind goes on in 
its development, the more should it educate 
this peculiar talent, — provided it is any thing 
good, — leaving more aside (though not en- 
tirely neglecting) the less marked talents 
and capacities. Stappland said, that a man 
ran the risk of being an invalid during his 
whole life, an unformed being, if he did not 
early comprehend himself. Edla shall not 
give herself up to idleness ; she will, on the 
contrary, labor more than ever, but towards a 
determined end ; she will not scatter her 
powers in a many-sided activity, but she 
shall collect them for a determined object" 

41 Stappland," — said the President thought- 
fuly, — u Stappland thought, then, that each 
man had his determinate and inborn pecu- 
liarities ? " 

" Yes ; but he thought that these peculiar 
qualities manifest themselves late, some- 
times not perfectly during the whole of life. 
The causes may be various ; they often lie 
in the rather cramping and benumbing, than 
liberating influence of education. This is 
particularly the case with regard to the edu- 
cation of women. It is, however, not so 
with Edla ; her natural inclinations are as 
decidedly fixed by an inward necessity, 
as her outward life seems to be. Edla 
will first obtain a true and full enjoyment of 
her religion, when she can clearly under- 
stand and reflect upon what others embrace 
merely with their feelings. And this life of 
society ! — how should Edla find pleasure in 
this, when her appearance, and still more her 
disposition, keep every one at a distance 
from her ? One can no more give to one's 
self the light and trifling spirit of society, 
than one can give one's self beauty. But 
allow Edla to cultivate her fine powers of 
mind, allow her to understand better the 
world and its arrangements, allow her to 
gain real knowledge, and she will then en- 
joy social life, although in a different manner 
from others. She will then find in it a great 
many subjects of thought ; she will find 
many people who will be happy to join her 
in rational conversation, and she can then, 
from an elevated station, find an enjoyment 
in intercourse with her fellow-creatures, 
which is one of life's greatest pleasures. I 
am certain, that you yourself will then find 
great pleasure in your daughter." 



"It may be," said the President, a that 
she may find some pleasure in her learning, 
when she is in the city, — but what will she 
do with it in the country, — in the solitary 
and remote place, where I propose, one of 
these days, to establish myself?" 

" Exactly in the country will Edla have 
the greatest pleasure in her knowledge. She 
has a great inclination for the natural sci- 
ences, and these seem, above all others, 
suited to women. Stappland used to say: 
'With the fine tact which is peculiar to 
woman, with her instinct, clear almost to in- 
spiration, — what infinite good could she not 
do, with a greater knowledge of the organ- 
ization of nature, and of the use that might 
be made of its products ? And to the pleas- 
ure of being initiated into the mysteries of 
nature, she could unite that which is to be 
found in a truly philanthropic activity. A 
woman, well instructed in the natural sci- 
ences, may readily become the good genius 
of a household in the country.' " 

" Yes ! and a doctor and quack, &c. 
The ruin of one, the sport of another. Ah ! 
my best Mademoiselle Ronnquist, let them 
say what they will for lean ng, — what be- 
comes at last of these very learned women ? 
— Do they not stand, wherever they appear, 
as unlucky figures equally intolerable and 
ridiculous ? " 

" Yes, in books ! as in Moli&re's * Femmes 
Savantes,' for example. But do we now, in 
reality, often find them as they are repre- 
sented in books? And do they not appear 
as they do there, only because they in reali- 
ty possess not what should have been given 
to them, namely, sound and thorough knowl- 
edge, — because their native faculties must 
work in the dark and against obstacles, 
which, singly and unaided, they have not 
strength to overcome ? Men take failure to 
succeed, for the impossibility of doing so; 
they see in the false steps taken, a really 
mistaken direction, and reject the path on 
which they themselves have heaped up the 
stones; and more than once have women, 
like the bold Titans, been driven away from 
the higher regions which they were about 
to conquer ; more than once have they been 
driven back, partly by scorn, partly by gentle 
persuasion, to the kitchen and the spinning- 
wheel ; but these times of weakness with 
the strong have lone since passed away. 

" How much good woman may accomplish 
for mankind, if she ffoes before the public 
with thorough knowledge and clearness of 
mind, is shown among many others by Eng- 
land's Miss Martineau. But even without 
coming before the public, woman seems in 
our times to be more than ever called to 
extend her views, and to strengthen her 
understanding. How many mothers are call- 
ed to direct a son's education, how many 
high-minded men seek friends in their wives, 
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who may Understand their objects of inter- 
est, may animate their labors by affectionate 
sympathy, and can feel with them for the 
highest interest of man I " 

The President said, with rather a sarcastic 
expression : " And is the reading* of Plato 
absolutely indispensable to the understand- 
ing of these ? Is there no other path to the 
light, but only through Plato ? " 

I replied : " If the object is, to put a 
young person in a situation to understand 
thoroughly his inner and his outer world, to 
procure for him a view of the whole and of 
the parts, an insight into life and its rela- 
tions, I know not where to find a better 
guide, provided he is capable of understand- 
ing him. He is, besides, a teacher who 
leads to reflection." , 

M Let her at least, my good Mademoiselle, 
keep it to herself that she reads him, other- 
wise, she may calculate on affording a rich 
fund of laughter to most people." 

* And what does that signify, Mr. Presi- 
dent? Let people laugh, but let her study, 
and, sooner or later, she will enjoy the ap- 
probation of the wise and reflecting. But 
knowledge is I( not good merely as a means 
of obtaining the esteem of others ; not only 
on account of its actual use in society ; it 
makes its possessor happy in himself; it 
transforms his narrow room into a rich world 
about him ; and by his solitary lamp, he can 
cause God's creative riches in the world of 
spirits and of nature to pass before his won- 
dering eyes. And the world, which he un- 
derstands, wherein his thoughts live, shall 
become dear to him, and he will, even if 
poor in money, and in the love of man, find 
enough, and more than enough. The world 
is full of examples, which show that life is 
not so valuable, so rich for any one, as for 
the thinker. . To live innocent and happy 
upon the earth, Mr. President, is something 
so beautiful." 

"Do not make Edla a pedantic and con- 
ceited woman," said the President; " such an 
one I cannot endure ! " 

" Her delicate, womanly feeling, her shy- 
ness, but above all, the seriousness, elevation, 
and depth of her love of knowledge will 
preserve her from this." 

u And if Edla should have a taste and in- 
clination for a military life, would, Made- 
moiselle wish Uf made her a general? or, if 
she had a particular penchant for anatomy, 
an anatomical professor ? Young ladies be- 
long probably to the St Simonians, and 
young ladies like these desire that every- 
where in civil life the woman should have 
the same privileges as the man." 

(The President always Mademoiselled me 
very much when he was displeased with 
me.) 

"No, certainly not," I answered, "for 
thence would arise disorder and confusion. 
8 



Such inclinations, as yon called them just 
now, are, I believe, to be regarded as real 
mistakes in woman, and could probably very 
easily be corrected. They manifest them- 
selves, besides, so rarely, that the welfare of 
the whole should not be injured on account 
of the peculiarities of a few, and the welfare 
of the whole consists in each being able to 
fulfil the calling* in life which God and na- 
ture have pointed out" 

" And yet women have complained, from 
the beginning of the world to our days, that 
their rights have been infringed upon, by the 
despotism of men. But if you are deter- 
mined to make Edla a philosopher, why not 
just as well a General or a Professor of 
Anatomy, if she should have a fancy for it ? 
I do not see why not ? " 

u There is, however, a very great difference 
^between an activity, — such, for example, as 
the development of life in the world of 
thought, which does not in the least with- 
draw a woman from the place assigned her 
by her Creator, — and employments the exer- 
cise of which would take away the peculiar 
excellence of woman, her genuine beauty, 
and, if I may say so, the nobler purposes of 
her existence. 

"As to the complaints of my sex, the 
President must allow me to say, that nothing 
is continually repeated from year to year, 
through thousands of years, for which there 
is not some real foundation. Woman has 
still a right to require from man, and from 
public opinion, a larger sphere for her activ- 
ity, and elements for her manifold powers. 
But she should in no way interfere with the 
proper sphere of man, that would be a com r 
mon misfortune to both." 

u Yes, yes ! " said the President, " but it is 
exactly this misfortune, that the pretensions 
of women in our days seem likely to occa- 
sion." 

"Let them be examined," said I, "and 
the danger will be over. Give them what 
belongs to them, and they will claim no 
more. Exactly at this time, when marriages 
are becoming constantly more infrequent, it 
seems still more essential to give to woman 
an activity independent of marriage, and to 
give her a possibility of finding brightness 
and pleasure in herself." 

"And why are marriages so infrequent, 
Miss Ronnquist? Merely on account of 
the exaggerated pretensions of women. The 
demands of actual life soon call the powers 
of man into activity ; he is obliged to earn 
his bread, and must often forsake the liberal 
arts for serious and often wearisome occu- 
pations ; and when he has succeeded through 
labor and pains in getting a firm foothold in 
life, and wishes to share his fortune with a 
wife, he sees only fine and fashionable la- 
dies, who have had nothing else to do than 
to become accomplished and well read, and 
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who find the honest man much too rough, as 
he finds them much too fine. Our ladies, 
Mademoiselle RonnquiAt, should have more 
understanding. Their education should be 
directed with reference to the man with 
whom they hare a prospect of being united, 
they should be so wise as to conform a little 
to him, and we should then see more and 
happier marriages." 

" To mis-form is not truly to form," I an- 
swered. "The girl endowed with grace and 
accomplishments, who regards the honorable 
and able man as rough, (inasmuch as he is 
not truly so,) is a mis-formed being. Should 
not her (rifts serve the very purpose of ani- 
mating the circle in which he lives? He 
gives her protection and a sphere of action ; 
she is bound to give him comfort and pleas- 
ure. But the progress of no one should be 
cut off, so that another may rise. For the 
rest, real power, and real growth often do 
not lie in the development of the graces, 
not always even in the case of women. 
Probably also the infrequency of marriages 
is to be ascribed to other causes than such 
misunderstandings; there are probably in 
some parts of the world more people than 
the products of the earth can easily support ; 
prudence probably often prevents a union 
between a woman and a man, which might 
result in sufferings to others; probably, — but 
a great deal more might be said on this sub- 
ject ; but O ! Mr. President, how many fewer 
unhappy marriages, how many more happy 
people, might there not be in the world, if 
woman was permitted a larger and freer ac- 
tion, if the different capacities which are in 
the two sexes could be carefully cultivated, 
and wisely used. The state and the family 
would be gainers thereby; so many great 
and noble powers should not, as we now 
daily see, sink into deathlike slumbers, or 
degenerate into disturbers of the peace of 
society ; we should not see so many ciphers 
in the world, who yet suffer from this con- 
sciousness. In short, there are times when 
women of the Lutheran faith may envy the 
Catholics their nunneries, dark and misguid- 
ed as they are, in these places of refuge." 

" Bah ! bah ! sophisms ! sophisms ! my best 
Mademoiselle ! " said the President, getting 
up to leave the room. " No ! make of Edla 
what you will," he proceeded, "and what 
she herself desires. But what I particularly 
request is, that you will not make learned 
ladies of the little ones, promise me that, 
give me your hand upon that, Mamsell Ronn- 
quist ! w 

I could promise this without fear, for the 
little ones were wonderfully inattentive to 
their lessons, notwithstanding the quicksil- 
ver manifested in every other way. 

The President went, but stopped a mo- 
ment in the door-way, saying, while he look- 
ed up to the ceiling j 



M If Edla wants any books or private teach- 
ers of any kind, let me know it. Miss Ronn- 
quist." 

I promised to do so, thankfully, and, glad 
of Edla's emancipation, I hastened to inform 
her of it On the way I said to myself, as I 
had often done ; " How much goodness there 
is in the world ! how many good people there 
aret" 



THE SPIRIT OF LOVB. 

" The spheres of life are not mechanically subor- 
dinate one to another, bat they are truly organized 
members of each other. If a man can find his home 
in a woman's heart, and a woman in a man's, it is 
because he listens there to the echo of the heaven 
to which he aspires, and she follows the intimations 
of the higher power which binds her to him, — 
they are reciprocally suns to each other." 



Mxahwhilx the spring appeared. With 
an expression of God's love, the sun smiled 
down upon the earth ; she felt it, awoke from 
her sleep, and breathed out her morning 
prayer, in the silent but delicious fragrance of 
the fresh flowers. I would gladly know what 
goes on within you, O Earth! when thy 
birds begin to sing, thy waves to dance, 
when thou arrayest thyself in so beautiful a 
garment, that, even under the shadows of 
night, the stars of heaven and the eyes of 
men look upon thee with love, when millions 
of small winged beings arise from thy flower- 
beds, and fill the air with the harmonious 
murmur of their gay existence, when a thriH 
of joy goes through their veins, when the 
whole inspired nature is a look of love and a 
hymn of gladness ; I would gladly know, if 
thou feelest the gladness which goes out 
from thee, the infinite delight which thoa 
causest What I know is, that thou givest 
new life to the heart of man ; to his blood a 
quicker circulation ; that thou deliverest bis 
spirit from the oppressive gray winter of life, 
that, resting on the bosom of Nature, he can 
feel a joy independent of all things else, a 
pure feeling of love of life, a love of living. 
O ! that I could lead out whoever is sick in 
body or mind, on a spring morning ; lav 
him among the young flowers ; let him rook 
up to the dark blue sky, and on the bright 
and living splendor of the earth about him ; 
let him reel the warmth of the sunbeams, 
the healing coolness of the air, all the sweet 
influences of life and of nature, which speak 
to the heart like the voice of a friend, like a 
smile from God ! Certainly, the unhappy man 
would here forget for a time the ungrateful 
one who has injured him ; forget the cares 
which are wasting away the threads of his 
life ; even remorse would here be stilled, be- 
lieving in forgiveness; the often deceived 
would hope anew ; certainly the child of sor- 
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rofw would, before hie death, hate a few hours 
of undisturbed felicity ; when the evening 
comes, he could still look back upon this 
spring morning and say ; •* I too have been 
happy upon the earth ! " 

It is spring in the North ; and all the in- 
habitants of the city are invited to a festival 
hi the country. Veronica and Stellaria have 
embroidered the splendid table-cloth which 
covers the festal board; the mid-day torch Is 
lighted ; birds with melodious sighs, — u the 
wandering voice," — and the rejoicing larks, 
call us to the leafy hedges, to the sun-lighted 
fields ; they sing, " Come, come ! Glorious 
is life in the country ! " And the gates of 
the city are thrown open, and a countless 
number of its inhabitants stream out from the 
narrow house into the free air. Here we 
see the gentleman's family with papa and 
mamma, and small sons and daughters, planted 
among bundles and parcels ; here the modest 
chaise and pair, with father and mother and 
little ones closely crowded together ; there 
the splendid state-coach with the Lord Mar- 
shal, the Countess, and the parroquet, — and 
where are they all going ? To the country, to 
the country ! to country-bouse and grounds, 
to the orangery, the pbeasantry, the garden, 
die. &c. Who will count up all the rolling 
carriages which carry dinner-desiring people 
to the places of refreshment in the green 
fields? 

Let us look at the foot passengers, who 
wander forth from the gates of Stockholm, to 
enjoy life in its beautiful environs. Here 
we have the good mechanic's family, who go 
forth to spread out their small parcel of pro- 
visions upon the green sward of the garden 
of animals; there, a pair of lovers, who go to 
gather forget-me-nots, and to write their 
names on the pedestal of some statue in the 
park at Drottingbolm. See that elegant 
family party ! ladies with parasolettes, gen- 
tlemen with frock-coats, standing with lilac 
branches in their hands around the large urn 
in the Rosenthal, talking, and looking about, 
to see whether the Royal family may not 
appear. But we will pass to some other hasty 
•ketches of the charming scenes of spring. 

Young girls are dancing with light foot 
upon the turf, forgetting all the vanity and 
pretence with which their town- life has soil- 
ed them, and, flowers among the flowers, 
they are simple, beautiful, arm innocent as 
these ; they form friendships, they* twine 
garlands, they praise God and are happy, 
xoung men hasten out through the forests, 
in crowds, breasting the winds and waves, — 
the power which streams through nature 
raises the life in their breasts; they think 
the whole world is theirs ; that morning, 
blush, that golden eveniag-cloud inscribes 
for them a promise of victory and honor. 
And the old, — they too go forth, supported 
by the arm of a sen, or a careful daughter, 



oJtener, perhaps, by a crutch ; they go out to 
warm themselves in the sun, to sit upon a 
bank and listen to the song of the birds, and 
inhale the fresh air ; they rejoice in the sun, 
and the happier among them, in their child- 
ren's children. And children, — children, — 

2 ye small, lovely, beautiful, innocent beings 
darlings of God and man, the spring seems 
made for you, and you for the spring ; when 

1 see you among the flowers, the brilliant 
butterflies hovering around you, I know not 
what more beautiful a higher world can give. 

The President's ramily, too, obeyed the call 
of spring ; we left the town, and at the end 
of May we were at the President's beautiful 
country-seat, a few miles from Stockholm. 
Here there was no show-hoose, but an un- 
commonly pleasant home. The favorite room 
of the family was a pretty little gallery with 

Sictures, and many beautiful things in mar- 
ie. Adelaide ornamented it every day with 
fresh flowers. Adelaide always lived fully 
in the present moment, and here in the conn* 
try, separated from the amusements and dis- 
tractions of the world, she was even more 
lovely than in the city. Here she became 
Count Alaric's attentive pupil ; and Nature, 
whose mysteries he explained to her, and 
whose life of love she opened to him, became 
doubly dear and doubly beautiful to both. 
Here Pygmalion consecrated his Galatea to 
a higher love; here did her youthful heart 
beat with infinitely delightful anticipations. 
Eve awoke on the breast of Adam, he saw 
his own image in greater beauty in her eye, 
and Eden enclosed them both, and birds and 
flowers and whispering winds seemed to tes- 
tify with them, " O how sweet is it to love! " 
Here I took long morning walks with the 
little ones, giving them opportunity to be- 
come more intimately acquainted with the 
productions of nature, in whose bosom they 
would one day, as women, find so much con- 
solation, and so much true happiness. It 
was a joy to see the beautiful and lively 
little children running about and gathering" 
flowers, which I would examine with the' 
Swedish Flora in my hands, making the little 
botanists acquainted, at the same time, with 
some of their most remarkable properties. 

I had opportunity here, too, to learn more 
intimately the disposition and character of 
Count Alaric. I studied him with an attention 
which my affection for Adelaide prompted, 
and — I was not always pleased, indeed I 
frequently felt an anxious solicitude in rela- 
tion to her future prospects. Alaric was a 
noble and powerful man, but hasty in temper 
and inclined to a despotic will ; he was some- 
times suspicious, and then often unkind. 
Then he loved Adelaide rather passionately 
and strongly, than well ; for, philosopher as 
he was, he worshipped her beauty, and was 
at times really a slave to its power. He 
wished, besides, to have Adelaide exclusive- 
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ly to himself; there were times when he 
grudged her society to her father, sisters, or 
friends ; when he was jealous of her friendly 
glanoes ; when not even the sun should look 
upon her. Count Alaric wished her to wear, 
when she went out, a thick white veil ; he 
wished to have her near himself; like a mys- 
tery, known only to himself, he would have 
liked, I believe, to keep her heart and person 
under lock and key. This desire of ruling 
Adelaide seemed to increase every day, and 
with each day his eye was fixed more sternly 
upon her ; with each day were his eyebrows 
drawn more hastily together, if he caught 
a distant glance of young Otto, and each day 
were his whims harder to bear. Adelaide 
was the only one of us, who did not remark 
this. She was, at the same time, too loving 
and too gay in her disposition ; nevertheless 
she did not allow herself to be controlled, in 
the least, by Count Alaric's despotic temper. 
She sometimes gave up to his will or to his 
whims, with indescribable sweetness, and at 
such times she seemed to take a pleasure in 
being ruled by him ; at other times she was 
the despot, opposing his will with a half 
sportive, half defying grace, and forcing him 
by a kind of enchantment to obey hers. But 
if the Count had his seasons of ill-temper, it 
must be acknowledged, that he made ample 
compensation for them in his happier hours. 
No one could be more engaging than he was 
at these times ; no one exercised a more ge- 
nial influence upon the feelings of all. 

It was in one of those happy moods, that 
we set out together for a walk one beautiful 
evening at the beginning of June. Adelaide 
walked, leaning on Alaric's arm. He was 
mild and happy, his voice when he spoke was 
inexpressibly beautiful, he looked at Ade- 
laide with tender love, and enjoyed the glo- 
rious creation around us. We entered a val- 
ley, which was traversed by a mountain 
stream, the air was warm, and we looked 
with heartfelt delight upon its cool, dark 
green waves, and listened to their rushing 
sound. Adelaide took off her hat, and let the 
silvery spray from the, fall wet her beautiful 
face and neck. 

""See ! how you are adorned with pearls ! " 
sa id Edla, who could now look on her beau- 
tiful sister with a delight unmixed with envy ; 
" I saw you last night in a dream with pearls 
in your hair." 

"Pearls?" said Adelaide, a they are the 
signs of tears ! " and suddenly, as if caused 
by a sad foreboding, real tears ran down her 
cheeks. Alaric was disturbed ; we all gath- 
ered about her, but she immediately gave us 
one of her most affectionate and beautiful 
smiles, dried up her tears, and we went on 
our way ; but we were all disturbed, we could 
scarcely tell wherefore. 

At the end of the valley we came to the 
ruins of some houses which had been burned 



down. To the questions of Count Alaric, 
Adelaide answered, that a farm-house was in 
that place a few years ago. The flames had 
broken out in it during the night The hus- 
band was away from home, and with much 
difficulty the woman succeeded in getting 
out with her three children. A few neigh- 
bours who came, looked at the destruction 
without attempting to save any thing. As 
soon as the young woman could recollect 
herself, she looked around her, and uttered a 
shriek of terror ; her husband's aged mother, 
who was lame, and feeble in mind, was left 
in a chamber of the burning house. With 
the anguish of despair, she oegged some of 
those who were near, to save the poor old 
woman from such a frightful death ; but no 
one would venture to go into the house, 
whose roof was just about to fall in. When 
she saw that her entreaties were useless, she 
laid her youngest child, which she held in 
her arms, on the ground, and casting a sup- 
plicating look to heaven, as if asking protec- 
tion for the little one, she rushed unhesitat- 
ingly into the house. An instant after, the 
roof fell in. A piercing shriek from a human 
voice was heard through the noise of the 
crackling beams, — one shriek, and then it 
was still. The neighbours looked with be- 
wildered eyes on the curling flames; the 
children cried aloud, — but no mother came 
back to them from the burning house, — her 
bones were found the next day among the 
ashes." 

This story, which Adelaide'told with great 
simplicity, and yet with lively and deep 
feeling, produced a sad but useful impression 
upon us all. It is so strengthening, so use- 
ful, truly to admire a pure and great action. 
Alaric broke the silence, by asking the name 
of this woman, but Adelaide did not know it, 
and could not remember ever to have heard 
her name. On this, a cloud seemed to gather 
over Edla's brow. 

"That woman," said she, "performed a 
truly heroic action, and -she is forgotten; 
her very name is not known ; but a man, 
who, during his whole life, has never done 
a single pure and self-denying act, but 
who has the accidental gift of genius, is cel- 
ebrated by his contemporaries, while,. bis 
name and his works live on, from age to age, 
— and justly, for fortune has granted to him 
to sow seeds which bear fruit in eternity,— 
but this is his fortune, and he is crowned with 
laurel, while her merits and her heart are 
buried in ashes. What a great difference, 
what a wonderful injustice in the lives of 
those two human beings, and their works on 
the earth ! " 

" Not so great as it seems, perhaps, at the 
first glance," said Count Alaric, " for without 
deeds of such a kind, and springing from such 
a source, as that you have described, genius 
would have had little to say upon earth." 
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* What metn you ? " asked Adelaide, 
thoughtfully. 

*♦ That the genius of love comes into life 
before that of art There are men who per- 
form noble deeds, others who sing and im- 
mortalize their actions. Without the deep, 
powerful love which causes relations and 
friends to act and to suffer for each other, 
without actions which show that 'love is 
stronger than death,' pencil and chisel would 
not have created those master-pieces, song 
would have brought tears to no eyes, and 
music would have been but a plaything. It 
is the inspiring glance of love which gives 
words of fire to the artist's lips,— -they can 
utter nothing beautiful which that has not 
first dictated/* 

tt But honor, but fame!" exclaimed Edla. 
tt The very persons, who give subjects for 
song, die and are forgotten, when some acci- 
dent, such as birth or riches, does not redeem 
their names from obscurity. The deeds of 
the low in rank die with them, or only live 
through the poets ; but the poets themselves 
live for ever on earth, and are there eternal." 

M Happy they who do good and are forgot- 
ten, — who perform deeds for immortality, 
and die unsung!" said Count Alaric, with 
an indescribable expression in his beautiful 
countenance ; " no selfishness, no vanity has 
stained their hearts, who have done good 
things for goodness' sake, whose thoughts 
were pure." 

Elda blushed as if disturbed ; this pained 
me, and, as I thought that she was not en- 
tirely wrong in the feeling which she had 
expressed, I sought to defend it against Al- 
aric. 

"A beautiful and honorable reputation 
must, after all, be a good," said I, " and it 
cannot be indifferent to a man to be praised 
by his fellow-creatures. A noble pride in 
this seems to me not only belonging to hu- 
man nature, but in itself right Besides, a 
good reputation is not merely a beautiful 
morel crown, it is a real power in the hand 
of its possessor, by which he can accomplish 
much good." 

M As such, or as a means of accomplishing 
our wishes, I, too, regard it as a real good, 

said Count Alaric; "for the rest " he 

was silent, and a sort of Byron smile played 
upon his beautiful lips, while he continued 
with gentle seriousness ; 

M The consequences which the actions of 
men bring after them commonly lie out of 
their power to compute. A small seed may 
grow up to a great tree, a blazing fire may 
be smothered in ashes. Whether the victo- 
ries of heroes have done more for humanity, 
than the unobtrusive life of love of an un- 
known man, is only seen by the All-seeing 
Eye above us. Let each one do the food 
that is in his path and in his calling, and his 
work shall remain, even if it seen Id pass 



away, and will bear fruit in its time. Hon- 
orable fame, my best Edla," he continued, 
turning towards her a full and affectionate 
glance, "must not be confounded with im- 
mortality on earth. A name may be repeat- 
ed by millions through centuries of years,— • 
that is fame. The good which you think 
and do, the spirit which goes from you, and 
which lives and perpetuates itself through 
endless generations, this is true immortality 
upon earth." 



EDLA. 



" How beautiful upon the mountain! are the feet 
of him that bringeth good tidings, that publnheth 
peace/ 1 Isaiah, chap. 52, v. 7. 

Towards the end of June, Count Alaric 
went away to his estate, in order to prepare 
every thing there for his young wife. The 
separation of the lovers was not to be longer 
than two months ; but one would have 
thought, by the leave-taking, that it was to 
last several years. Adelaide tried in vain to 
smile ; tears flowed over her young and 
beautiful countenance. Alaric could not tear 
himself away from her, until Adelaide her- 
self, alarmed by his anxious distress, gently 
pushed him from her, when he, kissing again 
hendelicate hands, and pressing them to his 
heart, resolutely tore himself away, and has- 
tened from the room. At first, I could not 
help weeping with Adelaide ; but sought, af- 
terwards, to occupy her with preparations 
for her marriage, and with talking about all 
the cutting out and making up which was 
necessary to fit her out. Her skilful and 
ready hand was soon in full activity. The 
thought of dressing elegantly and becoming- 
ly in the eyes of Alaric gave wings to her 
needle, and she sang at her work one gay 
song after another. 

The President saw her industry with 
heartfelt delight, and listened with joy to her 
glad songs. %( Adelaide," said he often, " will 
be a truly good wife and housewife. But 
Edla, — poor Edla ! " And he shrugged his 
shoulders with a look of dissatisfaction. 
Poor Edla, meanwhile, divided her time be- 
tween her books and solitary walks in the 
free air, and employed herself undisturbed, 
according to her own taste. 

If you have seen on a dark day the sky 
clear up at the breath of friendly zephyrs, if 
you have seen its blue eye looking out through 
the dark clouds constantly clearer and bright- 
er, then you have seen an image of what 
was passing in Edla. A new life was dawn- 
ing within her ; again and again did a ray of 
beautiful hope shine through the night of long 
sorrow ; from day to day she became more 
affectionate and happy, and there were even 
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times, when her countenance, before so tra* 
pleasing, became truly agreeable, by the ex- 
pression of serenity and brightness which 
rested upon it She often joined in our con- 
versation; but we no longer heard bitter 
remarks, nor a word which betrayed preten- 
sions to learning; no school-terms, nor tech- 
nical expressions; but, on the other hand, 
many which gave pleasure, by the clear 
thought which they expressed, many which 
gave a high interest to the conversation. 
She gave me the purest delight, and I re- 
marked, with internal satisfaction, that the 
President, often when he seemed to have 
been reading the newspaper, really listened 
attentively to what she was saying, although 
he took care not to appear to do so. 

The President, after having given Edla 
permission to go on her own way, had ap- 

E eared even more cold than before towards 
er. With her, on the contrary, one could 
easily perceive that her father's kindness 
had turned her heart towards him. She was 
attentive to his smallest wishes ; the dishes 
which he preferred were often on the table 
during her month of house-keeping, and they 
were cooked uncommonly well ; his tea was 
strong and hot ; he found himself constantly 
more comfortable at home ; indeed, he even 
began to put all this to my account, and sev- 
eral times he fancied he could perceive a 
certain likeness between me and the blessed 
Frederika, sometimes in my voice, sometimes 
in the taste of my dress, sometimes in my 
profile, when seen on the left side. If I had 
been less earnest to make Edla's merits con- 
spicuous, and thereby to diminish my own, 
who knows to what a height my likeness to 
the blessed Presidentess might have arisen ? 
who knows even yet — ? Hum, bum ! 

The President was at this time in great 
trouble about a journey which he was oblig- 
ed to make, to see about some mining opera- 
tions in which he was concerned on the bor- 
ders of Lapland, and which would occupy the 
time till Adelaide's wedding. The summer 
was rainy and cold, and the President was 
much troubled by the rheumatism, and — be- 
tween ourselves, my readers — the President 
was rather helpless when well, and exceed- 
ingly apt to complain when ill. He required 
attention and conveniences about him to an 
uncommon degree. 

One afternoon we had assembled around 
the fire, for the weather was still so cold that 
we had a fire in almost every room ; I was 
sitting near the stove, warming my cold feet; 
Edla was preparing the tea a little further 
back in the room ; and we heard Adelaide 
from the ante-chamber, who was teaching 
her little sisters to sing the u Little Collier- 
boys." The President was sitting in an 
armchair directly before the fire, and tor- 
menting himself about his journey, which 
was to commence the next day* 



"If Adelaide were act Co be married, 9 ' 
said he, "and had not so much to do with her 
wedding-clothes, I would take her with me ; 
I should be certain, at least, of being well 
taken care of. But that is not to be thought 
of now. The house-keeping must be taken 
care of, too. What shall be done ? If the 
blessed Frederika were alive," ■ ■ . ■ ■ 

I was sitting with the side of my profile 
turned towards the President, which was so 
like that of the blessed Presidentess, and I 
wondered whether the likeness would not 
strike him in this time of perplexity. The 
President, however, said nothing, but looked 
directly at the fire, while he was biting his 
seal-ring. 

"If I dared, — if I could,"— said Edla 
now, in a voice so faint and trembling that it 
could scarcely be heard. 

My Genius whispered to me to look in the 
next room lor my knitting work, from which 
I heard the following discourse. 

" What do you say ? " was the President's 
question, in reply to Edla's hesitating pe- 
tition. 

" If I could be useful to you, papa," said 
she, more firmly, while she went nearer to 
him, "it would make me very happy J " 

*• You ? " said ihe President, not without 
harshness; "you have more important af- 
fairs to do for yourself; stay at home with 
your studies, your books, your Plato." 

Edla was hurt, and went back a step ; but 
conquered herself, went nearer, and begged 
with tearful eyes : 

" Let me go with you ; let me take care of 
you, papa ? I would gladly leave all for the 
sake — " 

"I do not require," said the President 
coldly, u such great sacrifices from my child; 
I do not desire that she should forsake her 
pleasures for my advantage. I have done 
this, perhaps, formerly ; but I see that I was 
wron j. Stay with your books, Edla." 

This moment was decisive. I trembled 
for fear that Edla's wounded feelings would 
prevent her from making another attempt to 
move her father's heart; I feared that this 
hour would for ever separate father and 
daughter. But Edla did not go back, and 
said gently ; 

M And if my books themselves show me 
my duty ? And if the kindness you have 
shown to me makes this duty dearer than 
any other ? " — She stopped. The President 
said nothing. "I will not beg you any 
more," she proceeded ; u I will not be impor- 
tunate ; my father does not love me, and I 
know I have not been good, — I have not 
deserved to be loved; but — I would, if I 
could, make myself good." She was again 
silent 

" The fault has been on both sides, Edla," 
said the President, with cold friendliness. 
" I had so light to expect lore from you, 
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when I hare not made yon happy; and it 
would be selfishness in me to aecept services 
from you, which are prompted only by your 
sense of duty." 

u O, that is bard! very hard!'' said Edla, 
with deep-felt sorrow, but no bitterness. 
She drew back, and was about to leave the 
room. 

« Edla ! " cried the President quickly, while 
he turned towards her, and extended his 
arms to receive her. " Edla, my child! come 
here ! " Large tears stood in his eyes. 
Elda threw herself weeping into his arms. 

A silent, a long, an affectionate embrace, 
at which the angels smiled. 

"Forgive, forgive, my child!" said the 
President, in a broken voice. " I wanted to 
try you ; your gentleness delights me ! We 
will go together! God bless you, my child ! 
This was yet wanting to my felicity. 

Edla let her head rest upon her father's 
•boulder. Her tears flowed. Gently and 
melodiously Adelaide's silvery tones were 
beard from the next room. She sang to the 
guitar; 

"O! bleat art they who silent weep 
Upon toe breast of the forgiven. 
Who bless each other, and will keep 
Love's promise, mutually given ! 

"0 blest are they, who win again 

The friend, whom they have wept at losing, 
And who a blessed heaven regain, 
The paths of peace for ever choosing ! 

" Let all bitter doubts remove, 

Heal the heart's deep-seated sorrow 3 
Tears of reconciling love 
From the Source of Love we borrow !" 

It was the first time Edla had wept on the 
breast of a friend ; and this friend was her 
father. . It was the first time she had known 
the sweetness of the relation between parent 
and child. Her heart was over-full.; but her 
diffidence, and her habits of self-restraint, 
enabled her, after the first moment's yielding 
to her feelings, to recover herself. She em- 
braced her rather gratefully, once more, and 
then led the room. 

The President was at once deeply moved 
and internally rejoiced, and he did not sav 
much this evening of the blessed Presi- 
dentess and her principles ; the more, how- 
ever, of hie own, which he had mixed up 
with mine, taking much pains to convince 
me seriously of the truth of all that which I 
had before endeavoured to prove to him. He 
afterwards talked much, and with paternal 
affection, of Edla, and of her future pros- 
pects. 

" God knows, ' said he at last, " how I shall 
get on under her care ! Learned women are 
not apt to be very much at home in small 
earthly concerns ; and Edla is not naturally 
diuposed to occupy herself much with what 
is about her. But let that be as it will, I 



thank God tor what han taken place this 
evening. I had not believed that Edla had 
so much sensibility. She shall never hear 
another hard word from me ! " 

Meanwhile, Adelaide was helping her 
sister to pack her things and to provide 
every thing, which could conduce to her 
father's comfort and pleasure. The children 
with great joy helped, too, in the packing. 
Even the servants in the house seemed to 
remark that something good and pleasant 
had taken place; they all looked pleased, 
and were more ready than usual in their 
service. It is pleasant to see how the ser* 
vants in a well ordered family participate in 
the joys and sorrows of their masters,— 
how it is all one home and one family. 

Late in the evening, when Adelaide had 
already gone to bed, Edla came and sat 
down by her. 

" Are you asleep, Adelaide ? " she asked, 
in a low voice. 

" No," answered she, laying her hand on 
her sister's lap. 

Edla took the swan- white hand, and pressed 
it to her lips, saying, with a subdued voice ; 

"Adelaide! forgive all my unkindness 
toward you ! " 

" Do not speak so ! * entreated Adelaide ; 
"you have never been unkind to me, Edla; 
you have only not been happy." 

* No ! I have not been so ; but I shall be 
now ; for I shall learn of you, Adelaide, to 
be good and gentle." 

" My sweet Edla ! " exclaimed Adelaide, 
putting both her arms around her neck, " I 
am not good; O! I am so full of faults ! " 

"Listen, Adelaide!" said Edla with sol- 
emn earnestness; "make Alaric happy! . 
continue worthy of him. You are a sweet 
angel ; be so still. But the faults you have 
mentioned, your frivolousness, your mconsid- 
eration, — cure them, lay them aside, for 
Alaric's sake ' " 

"I will! I shall!" said Adelaide with 
tearful eyes. 

" Do not go to Aunt Ulla, while he is ab- 
sent," continued Edla; "do not see Otto 
often ; it would displease Alaric. Make him 
happy, Adelaide ; he is the best, the noblest 
man." And her voice trembled. " And now, 
God bless you, my sweet, my good, my happy 
sister ! " said she, as she arose, bent over 
Adelaide, and kissed her. " God bless you !" 
And she went out quickly, with her handker- 
chief at her eyes. 

The following day, the sun and the Presi- 
dent arose quite brightly and joyfully. The 
clouds, which threatened to gather, were 
scattered by the west wind's " good-humor." 
At breakfast, the porridge was a little too 
salt ; but the President swallowed it without 
any remark, and when Edla expressed her 
regret at the mistake, he said ; 

" A very good, very wholesome soup, my 
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child; a little — perhaps a little over-salted ; 
hut that is strengthening to the stomach ; I 
believe it will do me good." 

The President's approbation of the salt 
soup was only on Edla's account ; and I am 
pretty certain that Mary received a warning 
to make it herself the next time. 

Immediately after breakfast, the President 
went off with his daughter, in the best hu- 
mor in the world. He gave me, before he 
went, a considerable sum of money to get 
books for Edla during her absence, and to 
have some neat book-shelves put up in her 
room. I employed myself at once in exe- 
cuting the commission, and preparing a sur- 
prise for Edla, not without tears of joy and 
gfatitude. 

When I first went up into my room after 
the President's departure, I found on the 
toilet table a sealed parcel, inscribed to me, 
in Edla's hand-writing. I broke open the 
seal, and read the fplTowing words written 
upon a separate bit of paper. 

" I have caused you trouble ; I would glad- 
ly give you some pleasure. Look into my 
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soul, and see the thoughts which have been 
for some time growing clearer there. I 
know it will be the best thanks for all the 
pains you have taken." 

The parcel contained a few lines; in which 
Edla had inscribed her thoughts and feelings. 
These pieces were of different dates, and 
showed the progress her mind bad made. I 
will introduce some of them here. 

"I must free myself entirely and truly 
from the life of the world ; not outwardly, 
but inwardly. O ! it is hard, it is very hard, 
to eat the charity bread of the world ! I am 
proud enough to prefer going hungry without 
it, to begging for it ; but I must not require it 
at all, must not hunger for it I must find 
other bread ; I must be sufficient to myself." 

" To know one's self, one's natural incli- 
nations, and capacities, — to know our real 
will, — to will thus constantly (besides that it 
is good in itself) is conducive to one's purpose 
by directing all of one's efforts, the employ- 
ment of each day and each hour ; it is the 
condition of enjoyment in one's self and in 
the gift of life ; it often assists to gain for 
one the esteem and affection of others, or 
consoles him for the want of them, if an un- 
happy destiny has denied them. 

" Formerly, I did not know and feel this. 
I once regarded it as the only happiness, to 
be liked, to be admired, to be loved. I would 
willingly have purchased this at the cost of 
my own virtue, and the happiness of others. 
I wish this no longer. This time has passed ; 
God be praised ! passed for ever. I no longer 
desire, above all things, the approbation and 
love of men ; I desire clearness and wisdom 
in my own mind ; I desire harmony with my- 



self, peace with God, with his voice withia 
me, with my immortal spirit" 

" I now rather experience consciously than 
merely imagine the blessedness of that con- 
dition when one " uses the world as if he 
used it not," when one bears patiently and 
easily the scorn of the world, or of men, and 
turns from them to bis solitude, to hie quiet 
room, to his own heart, and finds himself un- 
disturbed, and continues to labor clearly and 
peacefully in his own mind, according to the 
plan he has laid out for his life. Is not this 
already upon the earth a condition of genu- 
ine peace and happiness? O! may God 
S-ant, — may God grant me to attain to it! 
od grant, that every being, situated as I 
am, may reach this quiet and secure haven ! 
I will, at least, not cease to hope and to labor 
for it" 

"Were I only good,— were I only truly 
good, then would all be easier to me, and I 
should be happier. Why is Adelaide so 
happy ? Not merely because she is so beauti- 
ful, so lovely ; but especially because she is 
so good. She has peace in her own heart, 
— peace with the world around her ; she 
knows not what it is to murmur, to complain, 
to be unkind. Were I only good ! My God ! 
make me good ! " 

" Resignation ! O, who can fully embrace 
thy full and strengthening life ! Resigna- 
tion, — that is, the perfect submission of one's 
self, and devotion to the will of God. Is it 
not, as it were, to put aside all men ? to deny 
ourselves somewhat, if we would gain any 
thing? (But for some to forsake their por- 
tion is hard.) Renunciation is the Law; 
devotion to God's will the Gospel. The lat- 
ter makes the former easy, — sometimes de- 
lightful. Pure resignation elevates and illu- 
minates life. Thou pure angel, whose wings 
I already feel, fanning the air near my cross, 
teach mo to prayj 'My God, thy will be 
done!'" 

u O ! it is indeed beautiful to live, were it 
only to look upon God's creation, to think of 
its wonders ! " 

" And when the thoughts grow clearer, 
when they connect themselves harmoniously 
with each other, then they begin to flash 
brightly, then they give life to the heart, and 
light to the footsteps." 

"It is good to read of the noble hearts 
which have beat, — which have bled for 
eternal truths. One feels one's self near 
this ocean of power and love, as a drop, a 
little drop. Humbly to know one's self is 
good. It the drop suffers, what is that to 
the great whole ? Nations bleed ; the lives 
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of heroes pass away in fetters ; — drop ; com- 
plain not ! n 



"And thou, great and good Director of life, 
thou eternal, thou necessary Will, who 
reignest over the accidents of life, and who 
wilt sooner or later remove all inequalities, 
let the laws of thy eternal Goodness rule, 
and give to each virtue its temple, to each 
power its sceptre, — may my thoughts con- 
stantly turn to Thee, whom I would ac- 
knowledge in life and in all its revolutions. 
Should all become confused before my eyes, 
should I be swallowed up in the dizzying 
whirlpool of events, — Thee will I hold fast." 

" They have said to me ; Worship God in 
nature ! I sought him there, the All-Wise, 
the All-Good, — I found him not, — and, un- 
consoled, I asked, Where is my God? I 
sought him in the Word of Reconciliation, — 
I have found him, — and now do I first un- 
derstand his words in nature and the life of 
man. Sun and flower, goodness and intel- 
ligence, ye rays from his life, now can I love 
and admire you from a full heart! " 

" Admiration, — rich source of enjoyment ! 
Why art thou not more sought ? Thy pure 
streams will never scorch the thirsting ; now 
upon this little earth, he can be refreshed by 
thee ; after thousands and thousands of years, 
in a higher unfolding of God's infinite crea- 
tion, shall he drink of thy ever young, thy 
ever fresh waters. The pleasure which thou 
givest is pure, and followed by no pain. 
Happy those who early learn to admire what 
is worthy of admiration ! " 

" My thoughts clear themselves up in a way 
which gives me great joy. Ideas and ob- 
jects disentangle and arrange themselves. 

** The want of distinguishing between 
things is, after all, the cause of the obscu- 
rity and perverseness which are so often 
seen in the life, and so often heard in the 
judgments, of men. Education should form 
man to understand himself. One cannot learn 
to observe and discriminate between other 
objects, till he has learned to know and to 
judge of fymself. So many lives rendered 
unhappy, so many caricatures of humanity, 
are seen, only because people do not learn 
their own bent of mind, or the eternal de- 
signs of the Creator, which they are called 
upon to express in their lives, and which 
constitute a man's individuality. We do not 
understand ourselves, we pass over into for- 
eign spheres, we imitate others, and forget 
to be true to ourselves ; we lose thus our own 
strength, our genuine originality. What a 
wretched being would not that person be- 
come, who should imitate Adelaide ! What 
9 
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an unlucky wight would he be, on the other 
hand, who would philosophize without a mind 
for it ! Let each one remain in his own truth. 
Each truth has a lie to put to silence." 

" And how is this ? enjoyment, gladness, — 
they are no longer mere names to me. How 
quickly does the day pass over me ! how fresh 
is even the sun at evening ! how joyful the 
thought that I am richer to-day than I was 
yesterday! how light the glance towards 
the coming day! O! these peaceful con- 
quests in the world of thought, how rich in 
blessings they are ! " 

" I feel that I am on a way which is in har- 
mony with my natural gifts and tendencies. 
I am conscious of a daily progress; this 
makes me happy. I shall be more intelligi- 
ble to myself and to others ; this makes me 
gentler and better." 

a O, my father ! thou, too, lovest me ! I shall 
make thee happy, my father! Blessed be thy 
tears ! blessed this day ! 

" Yes, my God, — yes, my good counselling 
friends, and thou unknown and instructive 
benefactor, — I believe it now, I feel it by 
the strength, by the lightness of my heart, — 
I shall be good, I shall be happy, and I shall 
certainly one day thank God for the suffer- 
ings which have guided me to the true way, 
and to true pleasures." 



So Edla. So may it be with many, who 
have met sorrow and misfortune even in their 
youth. It seemed like death, and see! it 
was merely a trial, a call to a higher life. I 
had taken my pen to arrange this and the 
other in Edla's papers ; to dot an i or cross a 
*, for example, and then I let it go on to 
scribble the following lines, which my re- 
flections on Edla and many of her kindred 
spirits called out 

THE SNOW-FLAKE IN SPRING, 

OR 

YOUTHFUL SORROWS. 

A May-day came, with pallid sky, 
Wind blowing from the north, 
The clouds hung dull and dark on high, 
There fell from the gray, wintry sky 
A snow-flake to the earth. 

The sun shone brightly the next day 
And broke the chains of frost, 
A brilliant pearl the snow-flake lay, 
Looked brightly to the genial ray, 
Then sunk in earth, — was lost 

This tear from heaven a seed awoke 
From si umber in the earth, 
And leaf and stem their covering broke, 
And from this stem, when morning woke, 
A beauteous flower came forth. 
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THl UKBIDDEN GUEST. 

* Madam to-day will appear very fine ; 
She invitea her guests by billet to dine." 
Madame Lennoren. 

Soon after the President's departure, the 
Countess Augusta came out to us. She 
wished, as she said, to assist Adelaide in her 
bridal preparations. I was not much pleased 
with this, for I greatly desired to pass this 
time alone with Adelaide and my little 
charge. But the Countess Augusta appear- 
ed so good-humored, and at the same time 
so friendly and assiduous, that, by degrees, I 
became glad of her company. She had a 
good deal of knowledge, did not talk a great 
deal, but could speak of many things in an 
interesting manner ; and, with such qualities, 
it is hard if one cannot find a way to make 
one's self valued and esteemed. 

Since Count Alaric had been away, we 
again frequently saw the Baroness and young 
Otto. Adelaide was always friendly towards 
them, and was pleased to see them arrive. 
She was even fond of them ; her heart was 
so full of love, that all who showed affection 
to her were beloved by her. 

Our life during these two months passed 
away with such uniformity, that, in order to 
describe it briefly, I can think of no better 
way than to adopt the model which I once 
found in the journal of a young lady. 

The 1st July, Walk, Reading, Work. 

The 2d " The same. 

The 3d " The same. 

The 4th u The same. 

The 5th « The same. 

The 6th « The same. 

The 7th " The Minister came to 
visit us ; 
and so on, week after week. But long live 
this noyfid monotony, when the days pass 
swiftly Dy, and body and soul are kept strong 
and firm ! 

The day for Alaric's return was drawing 
near unnoticed. Adelaide looked forward 
to it with heartfelt delight, and many times 
in the day she extended her arms as if to 
receive him, and repeated his name with the 
most joyful, the tenderest expressions. 

Another day, too, was approaching, namely, 
the birth-day of his Excellency G. ; and the. 
Baroness and Otto persecuted Adelaide with 
entreaties to take a part in a little piece 
which they were to get up, on this memora- 
ble day, for the surprise and edification of 
bis Excellency, and of the whole neighbour- 
hood far and near. I tried to dissuade Ade- 
laide from this undertaking ; for I was afraid 
that Alaric would take it amiss ; but it seem- 
ed to Adelaide so unkind, so impossible, to 
say no. She said, " I have caused them so 
much sorrow, why should I not give them a 
little pleasure, when I can do it so easily ? " 



She was, besides, so sure that she could 
soon reconcile Alaric to it, that I at last 
withdrew my objections, but still, I saw her 
carried off by the triumphant Baroness, with 
real anguish of heart The unlucky little 
ones had taken it into their heads to catch 
bad colds, which prevented me from going 
with Adelaide and watching over her. The 
Countess Augusta remained at home to as- 
sist me, as she said, in the care of the child- 
ren. I did not quite know whether to be- 
lieve that this was her object Count Alaric 
had fixed the sixth of August as the day of 
his return, and there was still half a week 
remaining to this time, when the Baroness 
took Adelaide away. 

The piece which was to be performed was 
called "The Unbidden Guest" His Excel- 
lency, who was to be surprised by this, as 
well as by as many as sixty invited guests, 
was so amiable as to be deaf to all the nail- 
ing and hammering in the house, which was 
necessary to arrange their theatricals, and 
blind to all that was passing before him. He 
seemed not in the least to understand that 
any thing uncommon was going forward; 
indeed, he was so civil and so fine, that, when 
they took away from him privately, for the 
rehearsal of their piece, his cane and his 
dressing-gown, he told his family that he 
must certainly have lost them. But while all 
the world was at work to surprise him, he, on 
his part, devoted himself to surprising perch 
in a pond surrounded by linden trees. 

The Baroness was the happiest and the 
busiest person in the world; she arranged 
mirrors and hangings, dresses and lights, and 
was perpetually mediating between the dis- 
puting performers, which was not the easiest 
thing in the world ; for, while they were dis- . 
tributing the parts among friends and ac- 
quaintances, ft was sometimes found that the 
daughters in the piece were to have five 
mothers, and then again there would be 
eight daughters, and no mother. Her Grace 
would be the waiting-maid, or the waiting- 
maid her Grace, &c, &c. Otto held im- 
movably fast to the lover's part, but he had 
an immeasurable difficulty in learning it by 
heart. Morning, noon, and night he was 
heard repeating it, but, every morning, after 
he said ; 

11 O heavens ! what do 1 tee lj f 

he was forced to stop and get the book, to 
find out what he saw ; and every evening be 
was seen making his declaration of love, but, 
after saying with much warmth, 

" Sweetest Julia ! stand, hear me ! " 
he had nothing to say to her. He had, how- 
ever, such good courage about it, was so 
good-humored, so zealous, and, withal, so 
very self-willed, that no one thought of dis- 
puting the part with him. The imprudent 
Adelaide, after long resistance, suffered her- 
self to be persuaded to take the part of the 
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mistress ; she heard Otto recite his part, and 
laughed heartily with him at his bad memory. 

And the great day came. The actors 
were dressed, the guests assembled, the can- 
dles lighted. The orchestra played Rossini, 
the curtain was raised, His Excellency said, 
«Ah!" 

Who was beautiful, who was lovely, who 
enchanted all hearts and eyes, if not Ade- 
laide? 

Who was enchanted, and who was out of 
his senses, if not Otto! Who helped him, 
who was of great importance, although con- 
cealed and forgotten, now, as often, if not 
the prompter? We have begun to tell our 
story with questions ; let us then go on in 
the same manner. Who is that with the 
pale, stern features, who glides in silently 
among the spectators, who conceals himself 
in the background of the saloon, and does 
not turn away his gloomy eye from the beau- 
tiful Adelaide, radiant with youthful loveli- 
ness? What causes Adelaide, all at once, 
to hesitate in her part, her eyes to wander 
anxiously inquiring among the spectators, as 
if some spectre was there hovering before 
them? 

The moment for the declaration of love 
had come. Otto called out; "Divine Julia, 
stay, hear me ! " 

But Julia heard no more; her beaming 
eye was immovably fixed on some object in 
the background of the saloon. Without 
apology, she sprung suddenly from the aston- 
ished Otto, into the green-room. Speechless 
with joy and transport, Adelaide here open- 
ed her arms to him who now came to meet 
her ; but it was a cold hand which took hers, 
it was a strange, though a beloved voice, 
which admonished her to go back upon the 
stage, and to finish her part Adelaide, as- 
tonished and terrified, suppressed her tears, 
and went back. The play was soon finish- 
ed; but now another began. It was not 
Lenore carried away by her lover in the 
night to a yet darker home, — but something 
not unlike, — for when Adelaide went away 
from the stage, she was seized by the same 
cold hand as before; a cloak was thrown 
over her, and she was placed in a carriage, 
which, drawn by fiery horses, rattled off with 
the swiftness of the wind. Adelaide said 
not a word, made no resistance to going 
away; but when the wind whistled around 
the carriage, when the rain fell in torrents, 
when black night was all around, and the tall 
figure who sat at her side looked pale as a 
spectre by the light of the flaming lanterns, 
and was speechless and immovable as if 
dead, then she felt as if her heart would 
break, then did she pour out all the sweet- 
ness of affection, all the tenderness of regret, 
upon the image at her side. But all was 
fruitless. Count Alaric only directed towards 
her a penetrating glance, saying not a word. 
At length Adelaide lost courage, her heart 



was chilled, her tongue faltered, her cheeks 
grew pale, she was silent, subdued, cast 
down. 

Silently as he had put her into the car- 
riage, did Count Alaric now take her out ; 
delivering her to me, who now came forward 
to meet them. He himself desired a confer- 
ence with the Countess Augusta. Adelaide 
was at first speechless with terror and dis- 
tress. But my tenderness and my questions 
soon brought her to herself; and she gave 
way to her tears and her despair. " Ah! if 
he had only raved ! " said -she, " if he bad 
reproved me ever so severely or violently, — 
that would have been a pleasure compared 
to this coldness, this silence, — it is this that 
kills me ! " 

What the Countess Augusta said to Ala- 
ric, I do not know ; but I am certain, that 
he came from her in a gentler frame of mind. 
I endeavoured afterwards to excuse Ade- 
laide ; he listened to me politely, but coldly ; 
I could see -that he distrusted me, that he 
was displeased with me, and, to say the 
truth, I was so with him. Instead of speaking 
openly to Adelaide, reproving her for her 
thoughtlessness or frivolity, if he chose to 
give her youthful spirits so hard a name, — 
instead of afterwards forgiving her, and 
pressing her affectionately in his arms, which 
she so well deserved, — he made a half re- 
conciliation with ber, in a sort of paternal 
manner, — and, (rod forgive me for it ! — but 
I believe be felt very little like a father just 
then. He represented to her, with a sort of 
rigid mildness, her imprudence in taking the 
part of a mistress to a young man, whose 
love for her was known to every one else, 
as well as to herself. 

Adelaide acknowledged all this, but Ala- 
ric's stem reasoning and apparent coldness, 
through it all, laid upon her warm, young 
heart a constraint till now unfelt; she re- 
mained timid and embarrassed. I was angry 
with Alaric, and began to be more and more 
afraid, that he was any thing but the perfect 
being for whom I had before taken him. The 
sinner! How could he help reading her 
innocence, her love, in her eyes, in her whole 
being ? Only because he himself was weak, 
because he was burning with jealousy. Be- 
sides, I suspected that he thought his own 
dignity would be infringed, should he express 
a love winch he feared was not fully return- 
ed, — perhaps he thought himself too good to 
love Adelaide ! I was very angry with Count 
Alaric. 



▲ CRISIS. 



" A bitter heart seeks to do evil, but an avenging 
angel shall come after him." 

The circumstances of constraint, in which 
Adelaide and her betrothed lover now found' 
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themselves, became every day more irksome, 
and it was easy to see that a breach must 
soon follow. Adelaide was affectionate, but 
unquiet ; her eyes sought his, but they were 
often dim with tears. He, on the other hand, 
was at times cold towards her, even to harsh- 
ness ; his looks betrayed suspicion ; his words 
were bitter; to this manner there followed 
not seldom a burst of passionate love, whith 
alarmed Adelaide herself. It was beautiful 
to see how she then tranquillized him, how 
with an angel's voice she would say such 
sweet words to* him, and how she would 
transfuse into the Swedish language the 
whole riches of the Italian, in gentle and en- 
dearing expressions. It was beautiful to see 
at those times his disturbed and wild spirit 
become quiet and serene under her influ- 
ence. Whole hours could he sit at her feet, 
and sun himself in her eyes, which beamed 
with goodness and love, — his eyes would 
draw clearness from hers, while over his 
beautiful brow a silent joy would be diffused. 
She played with the locks of his hair, % she 
sung to him the sweetest songs, while, lulled 
by the most blissful dreams, he would lav 
his head on her lap, and many times full 
tears would roll down his cheeks. When 
Adelaide saw them fall she dried them with 
gentle reproaches, and life was again har- 
monious and sweet to them both. After 
such hours Adelaide gave herself up anew 
to all her former joy of heart ; she laughed, 
sung, and sported with all around her, until 
a severe glance from Alaric, a sudden cold- 
ness in his manner, again suppressed her in- 
nocent gladness. 

The Countess Augusta often talked alone 
with Count Alaric ; this made me particular- 
ly uneasy. One evening, when, for a mo- 
ment, the lovers seemed to have forgotten 
all the world, and to feel only that they be- 
longed to each other, when they stood to- 
gether beautiful and blessed, then I sur- 
prised in the eye of the Countess Augusta 
a glance, merely a hasty glance, — for she 
rose suddenly and went out of the room, — 
but this glance made me tremble. Envy, 
hatred, despair were expressed in it ; it was 
like a murderous arrow. And a deep dis- 
trust of the Countess Augusta now took 
possession of me ; I determined to watch 
her narrowly. 

I went out to prepare the tea, and busied 
myself meanwhile in imprinting in the minds 
of the children the knowledge that tea grows 
in China, &c. The Countess Augusta came 
in, in a short time, and sat down beside me; 
she sent away the children under some pre- 
text or other, and, while her trembling hand 
was playing with the tea-strainer, she said 
to me in a half whisper : 

"Miss Ronnquist cannot imagine how 
painfully my feelings are disturbed by the 
sight of two happy lovers, — what distracting 



recollections this image calls up in my heart 
I feel again all the happiness I have expe- 
rienced, only to be again conscious of that 
which I have lost, for ever lost I could be- 
come mad in such a moment, and I hasten 
to escape from a sight which destroys me." 

The probability of this declaration, the 
simplicity with which slje spoke, the expres- 
sion of deep sorrow in her young and beau- 
tiful countenance, the tears which flowed 
down her cheeks, — all induced me to make 
amends to her in my heart for the suspi- 
cions I had harboured against her. I was 
the more ready to think I had been unjust 
to her, when I saw her affection for Ade- 
laide, and her assiduity about the wedding 
clothes, which seemed to increase as the 
wedding-day approached. She begged that 
Adelaide would stay in her room, at least 
during the nights, declaring that the fre- 
quent storms at night affected her nerves 
painfully, and deprived her of sleep; and 
she could have no one else with her, but 
"the sweet angel, Adelaide." 

As Adelaide consented to this, I could not 
refuse ; but it cost me much to give up the 
neighbourhood of my darling, no longer to 
be the silent witness of her life of love, 
which, when all were silent, and resting in 
the quiet night, often poured itself out in 
prayers for the beloved, and in expressions 
of the truest gratitude to the All-bountiful 
Source of all pure love and blessedness. 

I soon remarked with uneasiness, that 
Adelaide's cheerfulness had visibly declined 
ever since she had been with the Countess, 
who dwelt in one wing of the house, while I 
stayed, with the children, in another, — while, 
strangely enough, her affection for her sister 
seemed daily to increase. 

Alaric sought more frequently the society 
of the Countess Augusta than that of Ade- 
laide, while he often cast glances upon the 
latter which I could not explain, they were 
so full at once of suspicion and of ardent 
love. I sought to obtain an explanation 
from Adelaide ; but she avoided me ; Count 
Alaric did so too, and with marked coldness, 
when I attempted to express to him the un- 
easiness of my heart; the children were 
continually fretting, and needing care and 
amusement, herb-tea and camomile, so that 
I was often forced to leave the unhappy trio 
to themselves, and could only hope and pray 
that God would direct all for the best It 
was an uneasy period, and some relations of 
the President, who came to make us a visit 
of a few weeks, caused at this time a sea- 
sonable diversion to our thoughts, — but that 
such an one should be wanted at this period, 
that was not as it should be. 

That I need not interrupt the order of my 
narrative, I will here play the part of a clair- 
voyante, and introduce those scenes succes- 
sively, and as they really took place, with 
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which I was not made acquainted till long 
afterwards. Then let the curtain be drawn 
up now for the reader, and let the Countess 
Augusta appear ! 

u I am thy friend, Alaric," the Countess 
used to say to him, in those interviews which 
often took place between them, — " thy friend 
in the deepest, tenderest sense of the word. 
Thy well-being, thy happiness, are what I 
most wish on earth. O ! what would I not 
give that Adelaide were truly worthy of 
thee ! I will not be too hasty in my judg- 
ments, but Adelaide's frivolity, her excessive 
desire for show and for amusements, which 
she conceals only on your account, her friend- 
ship for Otto, His love, his wealth, her man- 
ners towards him during your absence, — all 
this makes me uneasy. Yet I am certain 
that Adelaide loves you, as she can love; 
but she is so light-minded ! What ? You will 
talk openly with Adelaide ? Let her receive 
but the slightest intimation of your doubts, 
of your distress, and she will give you such 
assurances of her eternal love, as will dis- 
perse for the moment all your doubts, — but 
how soon is this blazing fire extinguished ! 
Let us not be too hasty. Be silent, be tran- 
quil, in the presence of Adelaide, observe 
her life and her manners, — and thou shalt 
soon know certainly, whether she can make 
thee happy, whether thou art sufficient for 
her, whether she can understand how to love 
thee." 

''It is natural," said she, on one occasion, 
when Alaric was determined, in his haste 
and impatience, to break at once the chains 
of suspicion, which she had succeeded in 
fastening around him, — "it is natural, that 
this constraint, this disguise, towards one 
whom you love so tenderly, should become 
intolerable to you. Go, then, Count Alaric, 
thy sisterly friend will lay no restraint upon 
thee, she will merely warn thee, — go to 
thy beloved one, explain to her thy uneasi- 
ness, thy distress, receive her protestations, 
her tears, and go afterwards to be united to 
her in that holy bond which only death can 
sever, — O, Alaric, will this secure or de- 
stroy thy happiness ? " 

Alaric, disturbed and deeply grieved, ex- 

{>ressed a wish to speak with mc about Ade- 
aide. 

"Miss Ronnquist!" said the Countess, 
much astonished, " Miss Ronnquist, — a well 
meaning fool,* who has no opinions or con- 
victions of her own, but who believes blindly 
whatever Adelaide says to her; so that if 
she should declare, in some moment of ex- 
citement, that she could not live without 
you, Miss Ronnquist would think it very 
hard that you should not believe her, even 
if a few days afterwards you should find 
Adelaide in Otto's arms ! " 

* Infinitely obliged, most gracious Countess. 



"Then, Alaric," she whispered to him, on 
another occasion, — " thou art not the man to 
allow thyself to be blinded by passion, and 
to purchase a few moments of intoxicating 
pleasure, with the loss of a whole life's se- 
rene, calmly-enjoyed happiness. Thou art 
not a slave of accident, of another's will, of 
thy own heart, — O! my friend, how do I 
admire thee, and how few are like thee! 
And soon shall this painful suspense have an 
end ! I, myself, have daily more opportuni- 
ty to look into Adelaide's heart; soon shall 
you have the light, the certainty, for which 
you long ; and even should this certainty be 
painful, — I know thee, — thou art not one to 
turn away thine eyes, thou wilt look the 
truth in the face calmly, though in anguish, 
— thou art a man." 

There is found in man a great weakness 
in relation to flattery, especially to that flat- 
tery which celebrates his independence, his 
higher wisdom ; and he allows himself to be 
bound so easily, exactly because he consid- 
ers himself free. 

Alaric was a noble-minded, a superior 
man ; I repeat it at this moment, when the 
reader, perhaps, finds him truly weak. But 
is it not exactly the strong and noble nature, 
which has a weak and assailable side, which 
can be led away by the cunning voice of the 
syren, from the true and loving heart which 
beats only for him ? 

We will now see the Countess Augusta 
and Adelaide together. 

When they had gone into their room late 
in the evening, the Countess Augusta usual- 
ly broke out into violent weeping and la- 
mentation. She said that she was the most 
unhappy being in the world, that she hoped 
she sho'uld soon die. She would not explain 
herself more plainly. Adelaide tried in vain, 
by entreaties, caresses, and sympathizing 
tears, to get from her the cause of her sor- 
row, or to moderate its expression. Augusta 
answered only with tears, and these scenes 
were often renewed during the night, de- 
priving Adelaide both of sleep and of quiet- 
ness of spirit. Augusta conjured her to be 
silent, and entreated her, if she would not 
see her sister wretched for life, to disclose to 
no one, least of all to Alaric, her disquietude 
and her sufferings. She required Adelaide 
to promise this, and she did so, but with 
many tears. 

One evening the Countess was more tran- 
quil than usual. She talked playfully with 
Adelaide, who was silent and uneasy. She 
took out her jewels, her pearls, all her costly 
things, ornamenting with them Adelaide's 
hair, her neck, and arms, then she told her 
to look in the glass, saying to her : 

u See how beautiful you are, how dazzlingly 
beautiful! You would enchant the whole 
world!" 

Adelaide stood before the glass, looking at 
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herself, and really dazzled by her own beau- 
ty. An involuntary smile played upon her 
features, emulous, as it were, of the dia- 
monds. 

M See ! " exclaimed Augusta, * how well 
this princely splendor becomes you ! What 
a pity that in future you will never look so, 
that you can never wear jewels ! " 

Adelaide turned away quickly from the 
mirror. "Take tbem away! take them 
away ! " she exclaimed, deeply blushing, M he 
would not be pleased with them ! " 

" He ? Who ? " asked the Countess, 

" Alaric ! " replied Adelaide, freeing her- 
self from the costly ornaments as hastily as 
if they stung her. She collected them in 
her hands, and said, joyfully smiling ; w See, 
Augusta, all these would I throw away, for 
one look from him." 

The Countess took back her ornaments, 
and laid them again in their casket, without 
saying a word. Then followed a burst of 
distress, more violent than any which had 
preceded. She seemed near to despair. 
Distracted with sympathy and terror, Ade- 
laide fell upon her knees and embraced her 
weeping sister. " Tell me," she exclaimed, 
" O ! tell me, why you suffer so deeply ; tell 
me, in what way I can help you. I will do 
every thing, every thing for you ! " 

" Every thing ? " repeated Augusta, cast- 
ing, upon her sister a distrustful and anxious 
glance. 

"Yes, every thing!" repeated Adelaide, 
" every thing to which Alaric does not ob- 
ject" 

" And is it even so ? — ah ! miserable wretch 
that I am, — Alaric ! beloved Alaric ! " 

Adelaide looked at her sister with speech- 
less surprise. 

" I love him, Adelaide, I adore him ! and 
he is thine ! see there my hidden sorrow, my 
despair and my death ! I shall not outlive 
the day which shall unite you to him for 
ever. And well for me when this heart 
shall cease to bleed, when its long, long 
struggle shall be ended. Leave me, Ade- 
laide, leave me, you cannot help me, — you 
cannot, you will not give him up to me ? " 

"And how should I," said the pale and 
trembling Adelaide, " how could I give him 
up to thee ? Is it not his happiness, his 
choice, which is in question ? he loves me ! " 

" And if, Adelaide ! if his choice could be 
left free, if his happiness could be secured ?" 

Adelaide looked at her sister with sur- 
prise, and inquiringly ; Augusta then sat 
down by her, and went on with a cruel air 
of confiding familiarity : 

" Tell me, Adelaide, do you believe that 
Alaric is a man who asks alone for beauty 
of person in a wife ? Do you not believe 
that he requires also a companion, a friend, 
one who can share his sublime thoughts, his 
enlarged views of life and nature, who loves 



what he loves, lives for what he lives for, 
who can understand the deepest things of 
his soul, who is all for Aim, whilst he is 
all for her f Or is my conviction of the kind 
of happiness which Alaric seeks unfounded ? 
Is it, then, merely a dream ? " 

Adelaide was amazed. She did not an- 
swer ; but the color went and came upon her 
cheeks ; her breathing was short and quick. 

" Do you believe," proceeded the Countess, 
" that you have all which can make Alaric 
happy, — you, who cannot participate in his 
pleasures, cannot understand his objects? 
Forgive me, Adelaide ; I would not give you 
pain ; I would only point out a truth to you, 
which you could not much longer conceal 
from yourself; you are not sufficient for Al- 
aric." 

Adelaide was thunderstruck. She be- 
came pale as death ; she folded her hands 
upon her breast, and large, heavy drops fell 
from her eyes. 

" No, Adelaide, thou art not enough for 
him ; thy beauty and thy love enchain him 
at present ; but thou thyself must feel that 
these bonds become every day looser. He 
understands better every day that he cannot 
be happy with thee ; that thou canst not be all 
that his great soul requires. Each day alien- 
ates him more and more." 

"He loves me! he loves me yet!" ex- 
claimed Adelaide, with violent emotion. 

" His tenderness, — his anxious tender- 
ness, — testifies that he is solicitous about 
you ; his increasing coldness, his uneasiness, 
that he wishes he could be free." 

" Free from me ! " repeated Adelaide, 
proudly raising her head ; her breast heaved, 
tears of vexation filling her eyes ; " from the 
first moment of such a wish he is free. 

But " and instantly all anger vanished, 

and bitter tears flowed freely ; u why do you 
talk so, Augusta ? why do you try me so cru- 
elly ? You cannot know his thoughts, you 
cannot " 

" And, if I did know them, if I could show 
you a certain proof that I know his thoughts, 
and his feelings ? — O, Adelaide ! foolish 
Adelaide ! do you indeed require other 
proofs than he gives us every day ? To 
whom does Alaric turn, when his soul is full 
of rich and beautiful thoughts, when he de- 
sires to give them utterance, and to be un- 
derstood ? To whom does he turn, when his 
heart is troubled ; to whom, when he is dis- 
pleased with thee ; to whom, Adelaide ?" 

" Give me other proofs ; I require, I must 
see others, — clear proofs!" exclaimed Ad- 
elaide. • 

** These, too, can be shown," proceeded 
the Countess, with frightful coldness, and at 
the same time unclasping a hair chain, which 
was around her neck, she took off a little 
gold medallion, and, pressing a spring, a lit- 
tle cover flew up, and disclosed to Adelaide 
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the portrait of her lover ; yet another spring 
was pressed, and she saw, on the other side, 
a lock of his hair. 

* ( Do you know that portrait, 19 said Augus- 
ta, ♦* do you know that hair ? — no, do not 
stretch out your hand for it ; it is not thine, 
it is mine, — Alaric gave it to me as a_ me- 
morial of him, as a proof of " she did 

not finish. 

Adelaide drew her breath quickly, sprang 
up, clasped her hands wildly, exclaiming, 
" Is it possible ? can it be possible ? " 

"And why," asked the Countess Augusta, 
with a scornful smile, " why is it so impossi- 
ble, so unnatural ? Alaric feels that he and 
I sympathize in every thing, that our souls 
are truly one. Adelaide! hear me, and 
judge between us, and judge him ! I was 
Alaric's first love ; he loved me before he 
loved you. The whole world knew it ; it 
was everywhere talked of; a union between 
us was considered as all but determined on ; 
even I regarded it as such, for I loved him, 
and his small possessions were rather for 
than against him in my eyes, — when, Ade- 
laide, you came between us, your beauty daz- 
zled Alaric. He was, as it were, enchanted 
by you ; but you never had his heart, you 
never can have it wholly. Now Alaric feels 
this ; now, when the delusion is by degrees 
passing away, now he looks back with earn- 
est wishes to me ; he feels that Heaven cre- 
ated us for each other, that it is only with 
me he can find the true, elevated felicity 
which he seeks in life. Is it, then, to be 
wondered at, that he should regret the delu- 
sion which has enchained him to another, — 
the weakness which has made him a slave for 
his whole life ? Your good opinion of yourself, 
Adelaide, your vanity " 

" Have I been vain, Augusta ? " 

u Yes, you have been so ! " 

u May God forgive me for it ! " 

" Have you ever doubted that all must love 



you, that your will should be a law to all ? 
Have you ever been willing to relinquish 
your claims at the desire of another, to live 



for the sake of another ? Have you not re- 
ceived the love which was bestowed upon 
vou, as a tribute due to your beauty, to your 
loveliness ; and not with the grateful humili- 
ty of a Christian ? Do you not now find it 
quite natural, that Alaric, the noble one, 
should deify you, with all your faults ? Is 
not this vanity, a presumptuous, unheard-of 
vanity?'' 

"You are hard, Augusta! If I have been 
vain, I am cruelly punished for it" 

u It is not wholly your fault that Alaric has 
bo changed, Adelaide! Fortune, too, is 
against you ; you are poor, Adelaide, — I am 
rich. Alaric is no enthusiast, he is a reason- 
able man ; he feels that he is not made to 
shut himself up in a narrow house, among 
children, servants, and every-day cares ; he 



knows that he was formed for a wider sphere, 
that he is fitted to shine in the world, in or- 
der to enlighten it; and he knows that I 
possess what will put him in a situation to 
extend his sphere of influence, what will 
give him the means of gaining what his am- 
bitious soul desires." 

M Riches!" said Adelaide, in a tone of 
deep sorrow ; ** riches, honor ! — O, can they 
give him more happiness than my tenderness, 
my deep love ? " 

" I, too, have tenderness, I, too, have love, 
Adelaide ! " said the Countess Augusta, lay- 
ing her hand upon her sister's arm, and press- 
ing it firmly ; " Oj no one knows how I love 
him ! — and my love will end only with my 
life. If thy affection, Adelaide, were enough 
for him, why is he not happy, why does he 
torment himself and thee, why does he seem 
more disturbed, more unhappy, as the day of 
his nuptials approaches? Be convinced, Ad- 
elaide, that he would be glad to find an occa- 
sion to break with you, and to free himself 
from a union which is so little suited to him. 
It is only pity for thee, which restrains him. 

Adelaide wept violently. " I will talk with 
him " she exclaimed ; " I will ask him if he 
loves me no longer ; and if I hear that word 
from his wn lips, — then shall he be free." 

"You will ask him, Adelaide?— So that 
he may conceal the truth out of pity for you, 
and relinquish his own happiness for your 
sake ? Is that honorable, Adelaide ? " 

" I will ask a friend how I should act ; I 
will talk with " 

"With Emma Ronnquist! — so that she 
may talk with Alaric, and persuade him with 
tears and prayers to remain true to you? 
For you well know that she loves you more 
than all the world, and would unhesitatingly 
sacrifice the happiness of every one else for 
your sake." 

"Mv God, what shall I do?" exclaimed 
Adelaide, in despair. 

«* Where now, Adelaide, is thy so much 
praised goodness, where thy clear under- 
standing ? You see, you know, that, with a 
word, with a single heroic, self-denying ac- 
tion, you can make two persons happy ; the 
man whom you profess to love above all oth- - 
ere, and your sister. You know this, Ad- 
elaide, and you hesitate ; and you will sacri- 
fice them both for your own happiness ! And 
what happiness can be yours in future, — 
united to a man who does not love vou, who, 
only by constraint, takes you for his wife ? 
See, Adelaide! I have long concealed my 
love, long struggled against it ; I wished that 
you should be nappy, and I — was willing to 
die ; but now it has become clear to me that 
with my own happiness I was sacrificing that 
of Alaric too. This conviction, this double 
anguish, has drawn out my secret. Forgive 
me, Adelaide ; forgive the suffering I have 
caused you ; I shall be silent hereafter, and 
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soon, soon shall death seal these lips, — for I 
know, Adelaide, what you have internally 
determined, — I know it! " 

" No, you do not know it ! " said Adelaide, 
rising with proud self-command, her eye 
bright with sublime self-sacrifice. " But, 
O!" — and she looked at her sister with 
folded hands, and an expression of the deep- 
est anguish, — " Augusta, can you make him 
happy ? " 

" Do you doubt it, after all you have seen 
and heard ? Good night, Adelaide ! " 

"No, stay! forgive me ! — but O, I have 
loved him so much ! — there was such a con- 
fidence here," — she laid her hand upon her 
breast, — "such a confidence that I could 
make him happy, that no one else could as 
I could, that I alone had the key to his 
heart, that he must always love me as I 
loved him, notwithstanding all accidental 
jarring, notwithstanding all my deficiencies,— 
it was a conviction which I thought no per- 
son and no thing in the world could deprive 
me of; — and yet, now, how is it ? " she ask- 
ed herself, in deep perplexity, drawing her 
hand over her brow, — " Is it gone ? gone ? " 
She took up the medallion, which was lying 
on the table, and asked, — " Alaric gave you 
this?" 

"Yes!" 

u Augusta ! " said Adelaide, solemnly, but 
with a trembling voice, while she supported 
herself by the table, — "Alaric shall be 
thine ; I will not separate you ! O, how un- 
worthy should I be, if I would hesitate be- 
tween his happiness and my own! but" — 
and she again raised her hand to her brow — 
" that you two are one is what I cannot yet 
rightly conceive. I know well, that I was 
not worthy of him, that I never could be ful- 
ly so ; but O, that he should judge me so 
harshly ! I am still so young, — I admired 
him so much, I loved him so deeply, — and 
that he should so despise me " 

" Reject him with scorn, Adelaide ! such 
pride becomes a woman well. Despise him, 
forsake him ! " 

" Never ! " said Adelaide, raising her 
hands in an imploring attitude ; " never ! 
He may look down upon me, but I shall al- 
ways love him ; he may contemn me, and yet 
I will always bless him. It cannot be other- 
wise, Augusta ! " she exclaimed, as her tears 
began to flow again ; " there is nothing in 
my heart but love to him. Now, now, at 
this moment, when I see proofs of his un- 
faithfulness to me, of his doubt of my affec- 
tion, there is no drop of bitterness against 
him there ; now would I, as ever, gladly die 
for him, — ah ! I am doing more, I am for- 
saking all my happiness, all the joy of my life, 
for his sake ! " 

" Noble-minded Adelaide ! " exclaimed the 
Countess, pressing her in her arms. 

Adelaide sat silent and motionless. 



" And now, Adelaide," her sister went on, 
"be wholly noble-minded. Will also the 
means which shall lead to the end." 

"What shall I do?" 

" Write, early in the morning, a note to 
Aunt Ulla ; bid her come and take you home 
for a few days to R." 

"ToR.! and what would Alaric think? 
Otto is yet " 

" I thought your object was to give Alaric 
his liberty," said the Countess, dryly. 

" That is true ! O, yes, it is so ! Yes, I 
will write, I will go away ! — and he will then 
have the opportunity which you say he seeks. 
And now leave me, Augusta; leave me, — I 
require to be alone." 

" Do you repent, Adelaide ? " 

" I do not ; but leave me now ! — go, go 
from me. — Stay, Augusta ! kiss me first ! 
O, if you make him happy, I will cheerfully 
forgive all the pain you cause me! God 
bless you, if you make Alaric happy ! " 

The sisters separated, and both passed a 
sleepless night 

Early the next morning the Countess Au- 
gusta urged her sister to write the note 
which had been agreed upon. She herself 
wrote a private note to Otto, as follows : 

" Courage, my dear Otto ! What I have 
long expected and foreseen has at last hap- 
pened. Adelaide has become weary of Al- 
aric's perpetual ill-temper; and he, of her 
capricious manners. The bond which unites 
them now is so weak, that it will be broken by 
the least friendly breeze. Adelaide thinks of 
you affectionately. Come to-day before din- 
ner to B. Come with your mother ; but go, 
directly on your arrival, into the left-hand 
arbor in the garden; wait there. Have 
courage, Otto, and you shall find her whom 
you love, — a woman. But show yourself at 
first distrustful and inconsolable. Secrecy 
and punctuality." 

After she had written the note, she went 
out to dispatch a messenger. 

" Already up and out ? " said Count Al- 
aric, who, returning from his customary morn- 
ing walk, met her on the steps. 

" The beautiful morning has drawn me out, 
as it has you. I have passed an unquiet 
night; I wanted to refresh myself in the 
pure cool air." 

" What is Adelaide doing ? " 

" I do not know, — writing a letter, I be- 
lieve. O, Alaric ! my fear is nearly con- 
firmed ; Adelaide is nothing but a vain and 
weak woman. Otto and his wealth dwell 
more in her heart than you do ; and I suspect 
it is only compassion, perhaps fear, which 
prevents her from declaring this openly. 
Last evening, she arrayed herself in my 
jewels." 

"Last evening?" 
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w Yes ; and stood a long- time before the 
glass, contemplating her truly dazzling beau- 
ty, with deep sighs." 

Count Alaric leaned on one of the pil- 
lars of the balustrade, in order to cool his 
burning forehead. 

" Alaric, what are you thinking of? " ask- 
ed the Countess, after a pause. 

" That I wished I could give her jewels," 
answered he, bitterly smiling. " Yes ! " he 
proceeded slowly and, as it were, to himself; 
" I am so weak, that I find nothing at this 
moment so painful, as that I cannot give her 
jewels." 

" O, much-to-be-pitied Alaric ! " sighed the 
Countess. « Alaric, my friend ! if that can 
make you happy, take then my diamonds, — 
take them all ; what should I do with them ? 
adorn a joyless breast ? Take them, and 
make Adelaide, with them, a " 

u Hush ! " said Count Alaric, impatiently, 
" not a word more of this ! Forgive me, Au- 
gusta ; but you know me very little. Where 
is Adelaide?" 

" In her room. Do not seek "her now. I 
fear you will not be welcome. Be calm, be 
collected, and wait yet a little longer ; per- 
haps circumstances will soon give us the 
light we want to direct our conduct." 

"Yes, certainly, certainly !" said Alaric, 
with a low but deep-toned voice, " if even 
the bitterest! but no longer this martyrdom 
of suspense ! " 

"May it soon cease! May it cease, and 

five place to joy. And then even I shall 
ave pleasure enough! Meanwhile, hear 
ray petition. Do not disturb Adelaide. Let 
us be silent and watchful ; I foresee that to- 
day we shall have the desired development" 
She went away, and sought Adelaide, 
whom she found bathed in tears. The 
Countess endeavoured, sometimes by re- 
proaches, and sometimes by praise, to put her 
sister into a different frame of mind. " These 
tears," said she, " these pale cheeks, will be- 
tray you, and render your noble self-sacrifice 
wholly useless. If your promise, Adelaide, 
is not a mere subterfuge, put on, for a short 
time, courage and resolution ; if you do not 
wish to awaken Alaric's compassion, and 
to check his freedom, dry up these tears, 
call the color back into your cheeks, give 
decision to your manner ; be wholly an an- 
gel. Adelaide, deny yourself wholly, and 
act decisively, or you have acted in vain for 
him you love ! " 

When Adelaide came out to breakfast, she 
looked like a person ill of a fever. An un- 
usual wildness of manner was observable 
in her whole deportment, — usually so gen- 
tie, happy, and serene. She saluted every 
one hastily, sat down at table at a great dis- 
tance from Count Alaric, and drank her cof- 
fee with a disturbed haste, while .her breath- 
ing was hurried and unequal. Count Alaric 
10 



did not turn his eyes away from her, but his 
glance was not that of tender and anxious 
love ; it was penetrating and sharp. His 
features, at times, betrayed a deep emotion, 
but he suppressed it, and assumed a forced 
smile. Adelaide's eyes fell before the glance 
which was directed to her, and she became 
every moment more confused. 

Now came in the children, springing and 
dancing, and, as usual, threw themselves di- 
rectly into Adelaide's arms. But they soon 
remarked her uncommon appearance, and 
overwhelmed her with questions, why her 
cheeks were so red, her nose, her eyes, why 
she cried, &c. 

Adelaide could bear it no longer; she got 
up hastily and went out. Count Alaric got 
up too, and went to the window. At the 
same moment, the rumbling of a carriage 
was heard, and four fiery, stamping horses 
flew up to the door, with his Excellency 
G.'s carriage. With iriward, but irrepressi- 
ble vexation, did Count Alaric see the Bar- 
oness and her son alight. The latter did not 
follow his mother, but went directly to> the 
garden. Alaric followed him with his eyes. 
The hall doors were now thrown open, silk 
garments rustled, and the Baroness entered 
the room. After she had greeted all with 
her accustomed civility, she said ; 

" I hear that I am to have my dear Ade- 
laide with me to-day. The sweet darling 
has written to me herself, and I come now 
quite proud and happy to take her home with 
me. But where w my angel ? " 

" I will tell her that her aunt is here ; " 
said the Countess Augusta; and she went 
out, casting a glance at Alaric as she did so. 

She found Adelaide in a condition of the 
deepest agitation. 

" I know what you have to say, Augusta ! " 
she broke out ; "I know who is here, and 
what you desire; but I cannot now, — I 
cannot now go in to them ; cannot, before 
the eyes of them all, oppose him and his 
will. My limbs cannot support me, — I feel 
as if life were leaving me " 

" Adelaide, best Adelaide ! Compose your- 
self. You shall not do what you are not 
willing to do. Every thin£ now depends 
upon you. No one constrains you. Com- 
pose yourself. Come with me, into the gar- 
den ; you know we can go there through the 
back gate without being seen from the win- 
dows. The fresh air will do you good, and 
the important hour will be delayed ; — you 
will gain time to reflect and decide." 

Adelaide allowed herself to be guided by 
the Countess. They had not been long in 
one of the shady walks of the garden, before 
Otto sprang forward, and fell at Adelaide's 
feet. She cast upon him a look of surprise 
and displeasure, and was about to' retreat, 
when he embraced her knees, and held her 
back. 
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"O, cousin Adelaide, cousin Adelaide!" 
exclaimed Otto; "hear me, only once; I 
must speak to you. What have I done, that 
you should so cruelly detest me ? " 

" 1 do not detest you, Otto ; but leave me ; 
let me go ; I pray you to do so ; I insist up- 
on it." 

" Hear me but once, for the last time ; then 
will I fly for ever; I will travel, — travel to 
the end of the world " 

"Hear him," said Augusta in a low 
voice ; " he loves you so truly ; hear him, 
and you can then more easily escape from 
his importunity. I will go a little aside, and 
keep watch that no unwelcome guest may 
disturb us." 

Saying these words, she went away, and 
left the garden at once. In the court-yard 
she met Alaric. 

" Where is Adelaide?" he asked pas- 
sionately. 

" In the garden , in the arbour at the left 
hand ; and my forebodings, — O, how much 
I pity you, Alaric ! " 

She went away, and Alaric hastened with 
burning cheeks to the place indicated. 

Adelaide had allowed Otto to lead her in- 
to the arbour ; and, sitting on a bank, she 
listened to the protestations of his fatal but 
passionate love. There was nothing of harsh- 
ness in Adelaide's heart. Her natural kind- 
ness, the friendship which she felt for her 
young relative, her own bitter sorrows, soft- 
ened her at this time. She told him that she 
could not love him: that she loved Alaric 
alone of all the world; but yet she permitted 
him, while kneeling before her, to cover her 
hand with tears and kisses. 

"My good Otto," said Adelaide's lovely 
voice. But she, was suddenly silent; for 
Alaric stood before them, a thousand demons 
in his eye. 

A shriek of terror forced its way from 
Adelaide's breast She pushed Otto from 
her, and, with the unconsciousness of de- 
spair, she ran from the garden to the house, 
and entered the gallery, where I was sitting 
alone. 

In a few moments, she came to herself 
and sat still with a calmness of manner, 
which seemed as if she had resolved to meet 
with firmness whatever should await her. 
She was deathly pale, her eyes were cast 
down, and the agitation of her mind was 
betrayed only by her quick and interrupted 
breathing. I earnestly entreated her to tell 
me the cause of her violent emotion. 

"Do not ask me now!" she answered 
shortly. " Soon, very soon, all will be told." 

We now heard some one moving with 
slow, and, as it seemed, unwilling steps, 
towards the gallery. Adelaide stood up, and 
began to tremble violently; her face was 
pale as the marble urn against which she 
was forced to support herself A hand was 



heard on the latch, but it delayed to lift it ; 
at length, the door was slowly opened, and 
Alaric came into the room. , 

I was frightened by his looks. There was 
a fearful expression in his countenance. 
There was despair, there was condemnation, 
there was determined, irrepressible misery. 

He approached Adelaide slowly, and then 
remained standing, at a short distance from 
her. Adelaide had become more tranquil; 
her trembling was less apparent ; she looked 
at him with a glance, — a heaven of inno- 
cence and love was in that eye ; but it sank 
quickly before the irrevocable doom which 
was written in his. She trembled again. 
With him, the tempest was now controlled ; 
but that it had been terrible could be read in 
his brow and his pale lips. 

" Adelaide ! " said be, in a tone so sad yet 
so severe, that it struck upon my heart like 
the agony of death ; u Adelaide," — he drew 
a long breath, — " we separate, — we sepa- 
rate for ever. I have long feared that we 
were not suited to each other; I know it 
now. Adelaide! I forgive, but I pity thee ! " 

She raised again her clear eyes, but they 
fell under his. He went on. 

"The angel which lent thee thy form en- 
chanted me, — delighted me. I believed, — 
but that is past, — for ever past Thy levity, 
— thy guilty levity, has separated us forever. 
O that I could forget " 

He was silent, overpowered by the vio- 
lence of his emotion. 

I could not bear to hear such language 
addressed to Adelaide, and to see her in such 
a condition before him. With tears and ex- 
tended hands, I approached her. 

"Adelaide! why do you not speak? why 
do you not defend yourself? You are inno- 
cent, my own darling, — you are innocent; 
you cannot deserve this! " 

Adelaide did not answer, she stood motion- 
less ; I went nearer to her ; I attempted to 
take her hand. 

"Hush!" said she, gently pushing me 
from her. 

Count Alaric went on, with an emotion 
which he in vain attempted to control. 

" May you be happy, Adelaide ! Adelaide, 
remember that life on earth is short; that 
vanity gives but a fleeting pleasure. But 
why do I speak thus to thee ? " He added, 
with a contraction of his lips which he in- 
tended for a smHe ; " I sought thee merely 
to tell thee that thou art free. Farewell ! " 

He turned away, and went out Adelaide 
followed him, apparently nearly unconscious. 
In the door- way she took his hand, held him 
back, and looked up in his face with an ex- 
pression which seemed to say ; " And is it 
really true? Is it possible that we are to sep- 
arate ? Is this in earnest ? " 

He took his hand away from hers, but 
stood still, observing her. She opened her 
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arms to him with an affecting expression of 
trust and angelic love. A demoniacal ex- 
pression passed over his countenance, and 
distorted his beautiful features; he pushed 
her forcibly from him/ and disappeared. 
The push from his hand, still more the hor- 
ror of this moment, caused Adelaide to fall 
upon the marble floor. Here she lay, still 
and pale as a dying person, and seemed to 
press her hands forcibly upon her breast I 
raised her up ; I bore her in my arms into 
her room ; I wept over her ; I used every en- 
dearing expression to her ; all in vain. She 
remained silent, breathed short and quick, 
holding her hands over her breast, as if she 
sought to force down some great distress there. 
I begged the Baroness to go in to Ade- 
laide, and hastened to find Alaric, in order, if 
possible, to bring him to his senses again, 
and to draw from him some explanation 
of the extraordinary scene I had just wit- 



After Alaric had quitted Adelaide, he gave 
orders at once for his departure, and in a few 
minutes his carriage was at the door. At 
this moment the Countess Augusta entered 
,hi8 room hastily and unasked. 

" I wished to say something to you, Ala- 
ric!" said she; and her cheeks glowed; 
" Alaric, when time alleviates your suffer- 
ings, — when you have forgotten an unwor- 
thy love, — then think, — then remember 
Augusta's love for you ; her true and fervent 
love ! " 

He looked at her in astonishment, and a 
dark fire was burning in his eye. She went 
nearer, and extended her hand to him. 

" Augusta ! " said he, going from her with 
solemn earnestness, "I cannot even thank 
you. You can never be any thing to me. 
My life's gladness is gone, — I have no more 
love to give. Farewell ! forget me ! " 

And he went away quickly. I met him 
on the stair-case. I held him back, and ask- 
ed : u In God's name ! tell me what has hap- 
pened ?" 

He fixed his eyes on a little handkerchief, 
which belonged to Adelaide, and which I 
bad accidentally taken on my arm with my 
shawl ; he took k from me, and, without an- 
swering my questions, hastened away, cover- 
ing the little handkerchief with kisses. Then 
I I sa w the Countess Augusta coming with 
glowing cheeks from his room. 

" What has happened ? " I asked her, 
u what does all this signify ? " 

" I scarcely know myself," she answered ; 
** how is Adelaide ? " 

"IlL What would the Countess do,— 
what said Count Alaric ? " 

"I do not take it upon myself to give an 
account of him or his doings!" said the 
Countess pettishly. At the same moment 
we heard a carriage roll away. Count Alaric 
had gone. 



In the passage way I met young Otto, who 
seemed in a highly excited and disturbed 
state of mind. He asked my advice about 
what he should do. He was desperate about 
Count Alaric, whom he called "rascal !" and 
about whom he talked quite furiously. In 
the impatience and anxiety I felt to get back 
to Adelaide, I did not know what better ad- 
vice to give him than this: "to take himself 
home at once." 



LOVE UNTO DEATH. 

" I sing now, for I die, my fetters leaving, — 
My spirit rises, earthly bonds are sprung. 
Farewell ! I 'm rising to yon joyful heaven. 
There shall I sing with freer, gladder song : 
My life, my love, my music there belong ! " 
Swan's Song, 

When I returned to Adelaide, I found the 
Baroness sitting by her, and occupied in ad- 
ministering to her a quantity of morals and 
maxims, which might easily make a well 
person sick, and, therefore, according to ho- 
moeopathic principles, might make a sick 
person well. But on my poor Adelaide I 
could not observe the slightest impression. 
She lay silent and motionless, and seemed to 
be suffering much. I hastened to dismiss 
the Baroness in the politest manner possible ; 
then I sat down quietly by Adelaide, employ- 
ing myself only with her, and trying to de- 
vise some means to induce her to speak, or 
at least to weep. Ah ! it was the first sorrow 
which had touched this young, this tender 
heart It was as yet too little hardened ; it 
seemed as if it would break under the bur- 
den. 

From this situation of death-like stillness, 
in which Adelaide lay till afternoon, she 
passed into one of restless agitation. She 
went from one room into another, and seem- 
ed to be looking for something, but without 
herself knowing what My anxiety for her 
was extreme ; I sent to the nearest town for a 
physician, and meanwhile followed Adelaide, 
silently and faithfully, as her shadow. After 
wandering over the whole house, she went 
out ; I made no opposition, but followed her, 
merely throwing a shawl over her shoulders. 
I was glad that she went out, and hoped that 
motion in the fresh air would produce a 
change in her feelings. She took the same 
path by which Alaric went away, and went 
on constantly quicker and quicker, till she 
began almost to run. She then went out of 
the path, moving very irregularly, now walk- 
ing, now running, through the wild tangled 
wood. I could scarcely follow her, but her 
white garments, which fluttered among the 
trees, showed me her path. For almost an 
hour, we continued this difficult walking. I 
had wished to detain Adelaide, but she seemed 
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to suspect my purpose, and, whenever I ap- 
proached her, she fled from me with the 
swiftness of a dove. She seemed not to hear 
my call and my entreaties. AH at once I saw 
her throw herself down upon the ground. I 
sprang towards her, and perceived that she 
had prostrated herself in order to drink from 
a litde silvery spring, which flowed over 
mossy stones. At the same instant that I 
stooped down for the purpose of withdrawing 
her from the dangerous draught, I saw a clear 
stream of blood rush forth and mingle with 
the waters of the brook. This came from 
the lungs of my poor Adelaide. She was 
seized with a violent hemorrhage, which 
lasted several minutes, while I was holding 
her in my arms. She was quite insensible. 
1 was almost in despair. It was late in the 
evening, and was beginning to grow dark. 
We were in the midst of a wild forest, no 
trace of a human habitation was to be seen 
near us.* What course should I take with 
Adelaide ? where And help for her ? 

I had often said to myself, that it was in 
vain to call upon God for help when in ex- 
tremity, for that he could not, for the sake of 
one human being, touch with his divine hand 
the circumstances whose free play be had 
once permitted, and could not restrain, with- 
out overturning the laws which he had him- 
self written on nature ; I had not, therefore, 
for a long time, offered a prayer for any tem- 
poral blessing, — but, in this hour of distress, 
all processes of reasoning were powerless ; I 
followed the heart's immediate instinct, — I 
prayed, — prayed earnestly to God for help 
for my darling. But all remained quiet around 
us ; only the blood-stained stream flowed on, 
and the cross-bill pecked now and then the 
pine-trees, which had fallen to the earth; 
occasionally there was a nestling among the 
bushes, and at a distance I heard the sound 
of a hunter's horn. Adelaide lay with closed 
eyes, still, deadly pale, and bleeding ; I 
thought her last hour had come. I called 
out loudly several times, but was only an- 
swered by the echo. Then I prayed silently 
and with tears, and a note of deliverance 
came to my ear. It was the sound of a little 
cow-bell, with the voice of a woman who 
was driving the cow. " Go on, my cossel ! 
see there ! what will you have now ? Will 
you go right on ? " And quickly there stepped 
out from the bushes an old woman, and a 
cow, which stood still, frightened and lowing at 
the sight of us. I called out to the terrified 
woman, told her in haste what had happened, 
and begged her for help. Her habitation 
was not far off, and she helped me to carry 
Adelaide thither. Adelaide had ceased to 
bleed, but she lay in a death-like swoon. 
The cow followed us, gently lowing. .About 
a hundred paces from the spring, just at the 
end of the wood, we found the little cottage. 
We carried Adelaide into the narrow, dark, 



but clean room, and there laid her on a straw 
bed. The old woman hastened to the Presi- 
dent's residence, to relate what had happened, 
and to procure the necessary assistance. I 
hoped the physician would have come by the 
time she got there. 

I remained in the room alone with Ade- 
laide, my heart filled with the most painful 
forebodings. There lay my white swan, my 
darling, stretched upon the straw mattress, — ■ 
so beautiful still, — but, perhaps, near her 
death. Would she ever more open those 
eyes beaming with goodness and joy ? That 
beautiful life of love and music, — would it 
cease to breathe ? 

I was sitting shedding bitter tears over 
Adelaide, when she opened her eyes a little, 
and said with a feeble voice, M Give me some- 
thing to drink ! " 

I looked around the room ; but there was 
nothing in it with wfiich I could refresh her. 
I dared not leave Adelaide long enough to go 
to the brook, nor could I have ventured to 
give her that cold water to drink. I was in 
the greatest distress. At this moment the 
cow lowed gently just outside the house, and 
rubbed her nose against the window. Be- 
yond measure delighted at thus being re- 
minded of the cow, I went out of the room 
in an instant, and milked her, which per- 
mitted me to do so, though not, as it seemed, 
without some dissatisfaction at the unaccus- 
tomed hands. I returned to Adelaide, poured 
some milk into a little cup, and put the mild 
draught to her lips. She drank eagerly. 

"Ah! that was beautiful, that was very 
good !" said she, while I laid her head back 
gently on the couch. She looked up, fixed 
her eye upon me clearly and affectionately, 
and held out her hand. u It is better now ! " 
said she. " Alas ! it was dreadful ! Such a 
pain here," she laid her hand upon her breast, 
— "I was nearly suffocated, — but I could not 
die. Now it is better. Forgive me ! I have 
certainly caused you a great deal of uneasi- 
ness, — forgive me!" 

" Do not talk now ! " I said earnestly, cov- 
ering her hand with kisses and tears of joy, 
— " do not talk now; be still and quiet, for 
God's sake, for rny sake, for the sake of all 
who love you, — and all shall yet be well !" 
She made a motion of the head as if in con- 
tradiction of this. An expression of distress 
came over her face, and her tears began to 
flow. I was glad of this, I hoped it would 
bring relief; 

The little hut in which we now were was 
about a mile from the estate, and nearly an 
hour passed, before people came to us from 
there. The deepest distress at Adelaide's 
situation was imprinted on the faces of all 
who came to us. The Countess Augusta, 
they said, had been taken ill. The physician 
had not yet arrived from the town. Adelaide 
seemed too weak to be taken away ; I feared 
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that moving her would cause another hemor- 
rhage ; she herself wished to remain quiet 
during the night I determined, therefore, 
that it should be so, and only sent to the 
house for clothes, and a few medicaments for 
our use, till the physician should come from 
&, keeping with me only a young girl to as- 
sist me in watching by Adelaide. Meantime 
I employed myself in washing the blood 
from Adelaide's face, neck, and hands, and 
in putting other clothes upon her. She was 
all the time still, gentle, and sad. 

Late in the evening came the information 
that the physician had gone out of town 
when we sent for him ; he was not expected 
in B. till the next day. I was much troubled 
at this, and after the old woman and the girl 
had sone to sleep in another small room, 1 
sat down by Adelaide's bed, and remained 
there quietly the whole night I occasionally 
put chips and faggots on the fire, whose gen- 
ial blaze lighted the little room. 

The night was stormy, and rain fell in tor- 
rents against the windows ; the owls uttered 
their strange, gloomy hootings ; but the com- 
posing medicines which I bad given to Ade- 
laide procured for her deep, though disturbed 
slum hers. Dark phantoms occupied her, 
and she threw her arms hither and thither. 

"They go to the wrong place with the 
funeral car," said she; "show them this way! 
— In the church at A. lie my mother and 
my little brother, — there will I lie too, — not 
in the walled tomb ! I will not be put there. 
No, lay me under God's free heaven, — let the 
sun shine upon my grave, — let flowers blos- 
som there!" 

She went on thus for some time, to my in- 
expressible distress, — by degrees, however, 
she became more tranquil, and slept quietly 
until the morning clock struck six, when she 
sprang up hastily, with the words, " Air ! I 
stifle ! " I opened the door immediately, and 
the fresh morning air streamed in. Adelaide 
inhaled it eagerly. Her strength seemed to 
be a little restored. 

"Emma! " said she, " I have not prayed, 
neither yesterday nor to-day. O God, forgive 
me, that I have forgotten thee! Emma, I 
was so wrong. We should not, on account 
of our sorrows, forget God. But I have been 
so ill. — Now my mind is clear again. Come, 
let us pray ! " 

I fell on my knees by her bed. With deep 
solemnity, with affecting earnestness, did 
Adelaide pray, for all the suffering, for all the 
sick, for her father, her sisters, — at last she 
prayed for Alaric with the heart-felt earnest- 
ness of love. She was still praying, when 
she fell back exhausted on the bed ; after 
which she slept for an hour quietly and well. 
Then she awoke, apparently strengthened, 
and said, "I want to see the sky, and to 
breathe the fresh air, it will do me good. 
Let us go out, I am strong now." I put warm 



garments on her, and led her out of the 
room. We sat down upon the threshold of 
the door, and breathed in the pure and un- 
commonly mild September air. 

The cottage was situated on a little rising 
ground at the end of the wood. A large 
field was stretched out before us, which was 
surrounded by fir-trees ; paths crossed each 
other in different directions through the fields 
and meadows. It had stormed and rained 
through the whole night, but the storm had 
now entirely ceased, and each little pool of 
water in the paths had become a clear mir- 
ror of the sky, in which the brightening blue 
and the lingering clouds seemed to repose. 
Small yellow flowers were waving before us 
in the morning breeze, on their slender stalks, 
and swarms of little insects rose up from the 
dewy grass, as if for the mere purpose of 
singing and dancing. The falcon hovered in 
wide circles over the field, striking the olouds 
with his bold wings, while small birds in the 
yellow birch-trees near us twittered in care- 
less gayety. The sun did not shine, but there 
was a mild light over the plain more beautiful 
than sunshine, — and along the dark green 
border of the wood there arose from the 
white chimneys of the houses small columns 
of bluish smoke, which were slowly borne 
away in the serene atmosphere. The cheer- 
ful voices of men and animals were heard all 
around us. 

" What life ! " said Adelaide, looking around 
her with au eye which began again to beam 
brightly, — " how beautiful is the earth ! Ah ! 
if we could be truly good, truly self-devoted, 
then sorrow would not be so bitter, it would 
not hinder us from gratefully enjoying the 
good things which God has given us. Emma ! 
why should my sorrow prevent me from 
being glad of all the glory which I now see ? 
All these voices which we hear around us, 
which testify to joyful and glad existence, 
why cannot I rejoice in their joy ? Do you 
see all those small columns of smoke rising 
towards heaven ? " and she pointed with her 
finger to the different places from which they 
were rising. " Do they not speak of pleasant 
homes, of housewifely cares,'' — and a tear 
flowed down her cheek, — "of mothers and 
children, who are coming together for their 
breakfast? Are they not like thank-offer- 
ings, which are sent up from the children of 
earth to a benignant heaven ? — why can- 
not I raise my soul to thank God for the joys 
of others, though I myself suffer? How 
selfish is man, Emma, — or rather how self- 
ish am I, — to feel so little for others! I 
could weep over myself! " 

u Good, sweet, loving Adelaide ! " was all 
I could say. 

"Ah, Emma! " she began again, a I have 
not been good. I have been proud, frivolous, 
vain. Was I not vain ? " 

I did not answer, for I could not say no. 
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u Yes, I have certainly been vain, and with 
so little cause. God forgive me for it ! And 
Alaric could not love me. I am so full ot 
faults, he is so superior—" 

"Not superior," said I, with the dissatisfac- 
tion I felt in thinking of him, — tt he was very 
unkind, — yes, hard and cruel towards vou." 

" Not a word against him ! " entreated Ad- 
elaide with solemn earnestness. " I will, I 
must trust in him, — he has condemned me, 
I must have deserved it I will confide in 
him and in his excellence, — if he cease to 
love me, it must be wholly rov fault, — ah! 
he cannot see my heart, — else he would for- 
give me, for the sake of rav love. God will 
forgive me, and to him I will go." 

I was astonished in the highest degree at 
this declaration, yet I dared not to ask an ex- 

Elanation, for fear that it might excite Ade- 
lide still more. I contented myself with as- 
suring her in the most earnest manner, that 
Alaric loved her, and no one else. I told 
her of the little circumstance which took 
place on the stair-case, as he was going away. 

" Alas ! alas ! " said Adelaide, " give me no 
hope, — it is cruel to lose it again! Say 
nothing, Emma, — ah, I know all now,kuow 
too well, only too well, how it is." 

I was prevented from answering by the ar- 
rival of the physician ; he was followed by ser- 
vants bringing with them a convenient bed 
upon a litter ; Adelaide was placed upon it, 
and carried home with the utmost care and 
tenderness. The journey was made slowly, 
and without accident. Adelaide played 
cheerfully with the flowers which I gathered 
for her on the way ; she was still and gentle. 
As soon as we had reached home, and I saw 
Adelaide in her room, and on her bed, I went 
to write a letter to the President, in which I 
gave him an account, by the advice of the 
doctor, of his daughter's illness. As I was 
returning jo Adelaide, I overheard talking in 
her room. I stood at the half-opened door, 
and saw Adelaide sitting half upright in her 
bed with her hands folded, and her eyes full 
of entreaty, talking earnestly to the Countess 
Augusta, who was sitting by her bed : 

"Tell me, tell me," she entreated^ u if all 
was true that you told me yesterday. I con- 
jure you, in the name of God, and of all that 
is holy, Augusta, to tell me the truth! O 
Augusta ! I have, perhaps, not much longer 
to live,— Alaric can be thine, when I am no 
longer on the earth, — but now, from pity, 
tell me the truth. Has he said that he loved 
you, that he loved me no more ? " 

No answer came from the lips of the 
Countess Augusta. 

" Augusta, do not be cruel," the supplicat- 
ing Adelaide continued ; " if you only knew 
how easy it would be for me to quit the 
world, if I were only certain that he did not 
despise me ! Augusta, I will promise not to 
take a step to unite him again to me, I cannot 



60 it, now that he has gone away from me* 
But tell me that he loved me, although be 
thought me weak. Give this heaven to my 
heart, Augusta, best Augusta, even upon the 
earth!" 

The Countess Augusta was still silent 
She turned round a little, so that I saw the 
side of her face. A violent straggle was de- 
picted on it. 

M Do you believe," began again Adelaide's 
faint but sweet voice, "do you think that 1 
shall be angry with you, because you have 
deceived roe, because you have alienated 
Alaric's heart from me ? Ah ! do not think 
so, Augusta. You love him, and this ex- 
plains, this excuses all. With all my heart, 
Augusta, I forgive you the suffering you nave 
caused me. You are impatient, you want to 
go, — Augusta, stay a moment! — do not 
think that I withhold my forgiveness, that I 
would attach any condition to it, — no, now, 
now, if you do not say a word to give me 
peace, — yet will I give it to thee. Augusta, 
if thou shouldst ever have a bitter hour on 
earth, if thou shouldst regret, — " here she 
raised herself up, and stretched out her arms 
to her sister, — Augusta came nearer,— 
" then remember that Adelaide has forgiven 
thee." She attempted to put her arms around 
her sister's neck, but sank back fainting on 
her bed. 

The Countess hastened away from Ade- 
laide, but I took her arm in the ante-cham- 
ber and held her, while I said : 

"Countess! I have heard Adelaide's en- 
treaties, and now 1 understand the whole. I 
shall write instantly to Alaric, if you do not 
determine immediately to make an ltonest 
confession both to him and to Adelaide, 
which shall repair all the mischief you have 
done." 

She stammered a few unintelligible words, 
got her arm free, and hastened away. Half 
an hour afterwards her carriage was rolling 
over the court-yard. 

This conversation with her sister had much 
shaken Adelaide, and another hemorrhage 
was the consequence. This was so power- 
ful, lasted so long, and left the patient so weak, 
that the physician declared that a new attack 
would certainly be fatal, and that he could 
not answer for the consequences of the pres- 
ent 

The news of this spread the deepest sor- 
row over the house ; and every word, every 
look, declared how deeply Adelaide was loved 
by all. 

When, after a sort sleep, she awoke re- 
freshed, she read care and anxiety on the 
faces of all around her. She beckoned to 
me to come to her, and asked me to tell her 
truly what the physician had said of her ease. 
I repeated to her what the doctor had said, 
but could not restrain my tears. 

a I shall die, then!" said she, her counte- 
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nance radiant with joy ; " ab, God be praised ! 
Do not weep, my Emma, 1 am happy ! " and 
she wiped away my tears. "Now I may 
again wish to see him ! Now it cannot in- 
fringe any law of society for me to ask for 
him ? It is death, — Emma, must not every 
thing give place to death ? O ! now I can 
yet once more see him, can tell him how in- 
finitely I love him ; — may, perhaps, die upon 
his heart Write to him, my best Emma, 
Ab, it is death which shall unite us ! " 

I wrote immediately, and sent the letter to 
his estate, where I supposed he had gone. 

I explained to Adelaide my suspicions of 
the Countess Augusta, and wanted to point 
out to her how this unlucky misunderstand- 
ing had probably arisen ; but Adelaide inter- 
rupted me : 

"Say nothing now! My mind is not now 
clear, I cannot rightly understand, — I scarce- 
ly know at present how it all is. But of 
what consequence is alt this now?" she 
added with a bright smile, — "I shall soon 
die,— I shall first see him again, — he shall 
read in my heart. He wilt see there so much 
lo? e, that he will love me for the sake of it. 
All will then be clear, all will be right between 
us, I have no doubt of it, I feel it — Ah ! I 
am so glad, Emma ! All is so easy, so beau- 
tiful ; God is gracious tome!" 

The physician forbade Adelaide to talk so 
much. She asked to see her little sisters, 
and promised to be silent. The little ones 
came in much astonished, a little afraid, and 
very curious. They crept up on to their 
sister's bed, and sat down at her side. They 
had been told that they must not speak ; they 
did not understand their sister's danger; but 
when they saw her looking so pale, they be- 
gan to cry. She embraced them tenderly, 
and played with their light curls. They 
kissed her white hands. It was a lovely and 
touching picture. 

The whole night, and the next day, Ade- 
laideiremained in the same quiet, happy state, 
but she had no sleep. She spoke of death, 
and of what would follow it, with joy. All 
the images of her fancy were happy and 
bright It might be said that she rested in 
her Heavenly Father's arms, and that, secure 
in his love, she had quietly and cheerfully 
left to him the disposal of her fete ; she 
wished only to bid farewell to one friend, and 
then to fall gently asleep. 

During this interval Adelaide occupied 
herself with arranging her small worldly af- 
fairs. No milUonnaire could make his will 
with more deliberation. Here there were 
the old and sick, to whom she left something 
certain, yearly, during their lives, — there, 
children, whom she kept at school, &c, &c 
Adelaide had been accustomed to provide for 
these from her pocket-money, and she wished 
now, that, after her death, her clothes and little 
ornaments should be sold, and the money ob- 



tained by this means made a permanent fund 
for the use of these small pensioners. I was 
led at this time, as I had often been before, 
to remark how much good may be accom- 
plished with small means, if these are made 
use of with hearty good- will, intelligent con- 
sideration, and zeal 

Towards the evening of the next day, 
Adelaide became melancholy, and wept a 
good deal. After a while she was more 
tranquil, and asked for her guitar. She sat 
up, struck a few notes, and began to sing. 

" She must not sing ! " said the physician, 
who came in now from the other room. 

She looked at him with a serious, but 
rather determined air, saying, "The doctor 
must not forbid what gives me pleasure. It 
does me no harm ! " and she went on sing- 
ing. I begged her to desist 

u Do not deny me what I wish ! " said 
Adelaide, with some impatience. " Why 
should I not sing ? " she proceeded witb x a 
glistening tear in her eye, — "do not swans 
sing in their dying hour, — I am dying,— 
I may sing, then ! " 

And she sang : 

" It is passed by ! my short, young life is ending, 
And I must sins, for I am plad to die. 
The shore is fair, from which my flight is wend- 
ing, 
But fairer is the home to which I fly ; 
I see it shine,— that fairer land on high. 

" I sing now, for I die, my fetters leaving ; 
My spirit rises, earthly bonds are sprang. 
Farewell ! I 'm rising to yon joyful heaven ; 
There shall I sing, with freer, gladder song 5 
My life, my love, my music there belong ! " 

We did not attempt to oppose her any 
more. The physician had sat down, and 
was wiping the tears from his eyes. Ade- 
laide went on singing. Her voice became 
constantly more steady and more melodious ; 
her eye continually more brilliant I looked 
at her with astonishment and admiration. 
The statue-like perfection of her features 
was more than ever remarkable at this mo- 
ment, when her face was white as marble, 
when a beautiful illumination was diffused 
over it, — and, while she gave herself up so 
entirely to the music, her devout, earnest 
eyes seemed already to be fixed on the home 
of the blessed. I almost feared that her 
spirit would depart during this death-song, 
which became now fainter and more inter- 
rupted. u O God ! " I silently prayed, " let 
me follow her ! " 

A rumbling was heard in the court-yard. 
A carriage drove up with thundering speed, 
and stopped at the door. 

The guitar fell from Adelaide's hands. 
u It is he ! it is he ! " she exclaimed ; a transient 
suffusion passed over her cheeks, after which 
she turned pale, and sunk back. I left her 
in the physician's care, and went out to in- 
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2uire after the new comer. It was, indeed, 
fount Alaric By the silent despair written 
in his countenance, I saw that he knew all. 
" Have you met the Countess Augusta?" 
I asked quickly. 

He nodded his head assentingly. " I know 
all," said he ; he looked at me with an ex- 

{>ression of indescribable anguish ; his pale 
ips stammered : " Adelaide ? " 

" She lives ! " I said, but I could not re- 
strain my tears while I spoke. 

He raised his eyes to heaven with a look 
of ardent gratitude ; he took my hand : 
"Lead me, lead me to her feet!" he ex- 
claimed. 

I acquainted him now with Adelaide's ex- 
tremely feeble condition, represented to him 
that he must be patient and careful, and 
must avoid, above all, any thing which would 
excite her. I was soon interrupted by a 
messenger from her, who came to call me 
in. 

Adelaide was sitting up in the bed, her 
eyes full of tenderness and impatience. 
" Why does he not come ? n asked she, " why 
does be delay ? Will he not see his Ade- 
laide? Does be know that she calls him, 
that she wishes to die upon his heart ? " 

The physician wished to prevent his com- 
ing this evening, because the patient might 
be too much excited by it for her night's 
rest. 

" Would you have me die of impatience 
and desire to see him?" asked Adelaide. 
" You must not be obstinate, for then I shall 
be disobedient. Forgive me!" she contin- 
ued, weeping, " I know you mean well, but 
you do not know what is good for me. Let 
me, O ! let me but see him. I promise you 
to be quiet then ; before this I cannot be so." 

Another messenger came in from Count 
Alaric. He insisted on coming in to Ade- 
laide. It was of no use any longer to at- 
tempt to prevent the meeting of these lovers. 
I led Alaric in. Adelaide raised herself a 
little, uttering a feint cry, and extending her 
arms towards him ; he sprang forward, threw 
himself on his knees by her bed, and pressed 
her to bis heart. 



GO not away! 

" Go not away ! O leave me not alone ! 
I yet would see the light within thine eyes, 
I yet would hear thy song's sweet silvery tone, 
O leave me not ! whom most on earth 1 prize ! 

" O look upon me ! in thine eye's pure light 
I My spirit rests, my thoughts become more clear, 
The tumult of the world grows still and bright. 
And peaceful, what was wild and stormy here. 

" Speak to me ! let me hear that angel voice, 
Like that which once on Eden's silence broke, 
When man could in a holier love rejoice, 
As in God's image he on earth awoke. 



" Let me but rest upon thy faithful heart, 
And press thee fondly to ray aching breast, 
Yes, thus ! thus ! life's piercing, bitter smart 
Would pass away within this sacred rest. 

" Go not away ! flee not ! dark shadows, see ! 
Obscure thine eyes, — thou goest, — but give thy 

hand. 
Must it be so ? — Thou goest. — I follow thee, 
Yes ! unto death's dark, deeply-shadowed land." 

It is a glorious thing,— and those who 
truly love know well how glorious it is, — 
after moments of misunderstanding, even of 
reciprocal transgression, to rest again, heart to 
heart, and to feel, deeply feel, that there is a 
certainty in the world, in spite of all the 
powers of hell, a certainty, which is heaven 
upon earth,— that they love each other, that 
they belong to each other, that nothing, noth- 
ing in the world shall separate them, who 
have found each other again in true, in per- 
fect love. O ! this is a certainty, the most 
beautiful that there is on earth, — a certain- 
ty, which is the foundation and security for 
every other. He felt it truly, the man, who, 
when about to leave the stage of life, laid bis 
hands upon his heart and said: "I love, 
therefore I am immortal ! n * 

Immortal mortals ! Well for you, if you 
have experienced this illumination of life, — 
true love ! Well for you, if God has per- 
mitted these golden threads to be interwoven 
in the dark web of this earthly life ! 

There are eternal harmonies, eternal sym- 
pathies ; " people are found, who were born 
united." When they meet each other in 
life, — then the bond of friendship is quickly 
tied; then arises that mutual attraction to- 
wards each other, that inward sympathy be- 
tween two beings, which the finite under- 
standing cannot explain, which it is not now 
the fashion to believe in, but which is found, 
nevertheless, and felt with pure delight, in 
those hearts where it manifests itself. They 
are sparks, springing up from mysteries, 
which may well be called Elysian. 

These lovers for eternity, these two, who 
had found each other, who, in spite of every 
obstacle, must belong to each other, must be 
one, I saw in Adelaide and Alaric After 
they had remained silent some time, heart to 
heart, life seemed no riddle, they had no 
questions to ask. 

But it is only for a few minutes that one 
can bear heaven in his heart, on earth. Time 
goes on its eternal snail's pace, drawing 
mists over all life's suns ; and, besides, cares 
will spring up in this vain world, and ex- 
planations and clearings up must take place 
between the tenderest friends. 

u Adelaide, can you forgive me ? " were 
the first words which found their way from 
Alaric's deeply moved spirit. 
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" O, speak not so ! " was all that she could 
answer. 

"Adelaide, I am not worthy of you, — I 
have been truly unjust and cruel towards 
you, — " 

" No, say not so ! — I was so faulty, so 
childish, you were forced — " 

"No explanations! " I entreated, affection- 
ately warning them, "at least not now. Re- 
member that Adelaide's life and well-being 
depend upon her being left to recover her 
strength quietly and undisturbed. Look at 
each other ; enjoy the certainty that you love 
each other, that you belong to each other, — 
but let words alone, — which, besides, do not 
seem wanted now." 

"Only one question, a single question 
now;" entreated Adelaide. "Alaric!" and 
she clasped her hands and looked at him 
with an earnest and penetrating glance, — 
"Alaric, answer me, and speak truly, as if 
you were saying it before God, — do you 
love me ? — and do you love me more than 
any one else upon earth?" 

" Adelaide, you punish me severely ! " 
said Alar ic, covering his eyes with his hands; 
large drops fell down upon Adelaide's arms. 

" No ! take away your hands ! No ! look 
at me, Alaric ! My dear Alaric, look at me. 
I have suffered so much, — my mind has 
become weak ; answer me, so that I may 
fully understand it, — do you love me ? " 

Alaric looked at her with all the fulness 
of love, and said, with deep seriousness: 
"God is my witness, Adelaide, that I never 
loved any one but thee. Thou alone wert 
the wisdom and the folly of my heart, my 
only, my first, my latest love ! " 

With a cry of joy, hands raised in thank- 
fulness, and an expression of blessedness, 
which spread a wonderful brightness over 
her face, Adelaide fell back upon her bed. 

u And uow peace be with you ! " said I 
smiling, whilst I sought gently to separate 
the lovers, " Be quiet now, if you would 
live for each other." 

They were silent; they looked at each 
other; her hand resting in his; words of 
love and gladness occasionally stealing from 
their lips. 

I sat down, a shadow among shadows, not 
far from these beautiful images of love, and 
poured out upon them silent blessings and 
tears. 

As the night approached, I wished that 
the lovers should separate, in order that each 
should have some rest. But, though I ut- 
tered my admonitions in very good Swedish, 
it would seem that the lovers thought I was 
talking "Tungomal," or that language which 
the assembled Christians talked and under- 
stood in the Apostles' times, to their mutual 
edification, but which is no longer under- 
stood upon the earth. 

I really could not make myself heard or 
U 



understood, and therefore ceased my exhor- 
tations, and Alaric remained the whole night 
by Adelaide, watching over her, and giving 
her, with his own hand, the quieting medi- 
cines which the doctor had prescribed. In 
his care of her, there was a tenderness and 

fjntleness, an almost feminine instinct, which 
could not have imagined in this powerful 
man. But the tenderest plant can shoot up 
from the hardest earth, when the warm 
breath of love passes over it 

Adelaide slept quietly during the night 
She was indescribably beautiful, as she lay 
there, an image of innocence, goodness, and 
peace. 

By what Count Alaric said, I perceived 
that he felt certain she would live, and that 
he could not take any other view of the case. 

" But if— ? " said I, anxiously. 

" She will not die ! " said he, with a certain- 
ty, as if he were God himself. O poor men ! 

Shortly after, Adelaide awoke. " I feel 
very weak," said she, with a faint voice. 
"Alaric, I must speak to you, for it will 
soon be too late." 

" You will not die ! " he exclaimed in a 
voice of terror, throwing his arms around 
her. " The angels of heaven shall not take 
thee away from me ! " 

" But God, Alaric, but God ! We cannot 
oppose the will of God. Let God's will be 
done. What he does is good." 

" God cannot, God will not, take you 
away from me ! " was his wild, his despair- 
ing exclamation. 

" O, talk not so, Alaric ! " Adelaide begged, 
with deep tenderness and humility. " Let us 
not murmur, let us be truly resigned. Why 
can you not believe that what God does 
must be right ? I shall not leave you, even 
if I die. I shall be with you as an angel. 
I will hover around you when you wake, 
and when you sleep: I will give peace to 
your heart; I will offer your prayers to 
God, and come back to you with blessings. 
— I shall want you, my Alaric, in that 
blessed land, where there is no more sorrow, 
no more separation; — and in thy last strug- 
gle, I will come to thee, I will shed a tear, 
and take away thy spirit with a kiss. Ah ! 
thou knowest it is beautiful above the clouds, 
in God's clear heaven ; I know it ; I have 
felt it in these last days." 

" And you will leave me, Adelaide, for this 
heaven ? " 

" If God so wills ! Willingly would I live 
for thee upon the earth, O, how willingly ! 
But let the will of God be done, — you will 
soon follow me." 

My pen is not powerful enough to describe 
the scenes that followed. — Who indeed 
could give again, on one side the despairing 
contest of love with unseen powers, to hold 
back in life what it loves, and on the other, 
that angelic peace, that deyotion, that inward 
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trust and higher love, which does not look 
at life in separate moments, but, feeling the 
life of God in its own heart, sees death mere- 
ly as a transition, a quiet sleep, followed by 
a new morning, with a clearer sun, and a 
stronger love* 

Adelaide required Alaric to forgive Augusta* 

He could not, he said, forgive her* 

"You cannot?" said Adelaide distressed, 
" O Alaric ! how can you pray, 'And forgive 
us our sins ' ? " 

a Talk not of her now," said Alaric, hastily 
interrupting her, a I cannot now for— " 

Adelaide laid her hand upon bis lips and 
began to weep. He kissed away her tears, 
be became gentler, and promised to forgive 
Augusta for her sake. 

I saw they were so much excited, that I 
feared Adelaide would suffer from it. I 
begged her to be more quiet, and offered to 
read something aloud to them. They con- 
sented readily, and, in order at once to fix 
their attention and excite in them some good 
feelings, together with a secret wish of giving 
the philosopher Alaric a short lesson on the 
subject of Adelaide, J read to them Paul's 
beautiful words on love : 

"If I spoke with the tongues of men and 
of angels, and had not love, I should be as 
a sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal. 

"And if I could prophesy, and knew all 
mysteries and all knowledge, and bad all 
faith, so that I could remove mountains, and 
had not love, I should be nothing." 

I laid particular emphasis on these words. 

" Love suffereth long and is kind Love 
envieth not ; is not puffed up. 

u She seeketh not her own, is not easily 
provoked, thinketh no evil. 

"Bearetb all things, believeth all things, 
hopeth all things, enduretn all things. 

" Love never faileth. But whether there 
be prophecies, they shall fail ; whether there 
be tongues, they shall cease ; whether there 
be knowledge, it shall vanish away. 

u For we know in part, and we prophesy 
in part 

" But when that which is perfect has come, 
then that which is in part shall vanish away. 

" And now abideth faith, hope, love, these 
three ; but the greatest of these is love." 



THE GOOD SLEEP. 

Who shall love thee as I do there above the 
clouds ? A glorious cherub ? No ! He has wings, 
has beauty ; — O! but tenderness, love like mine, — 
that has he not. Ah, the blessed, the holy hearts 
do not see their heaven in thy breast j I am bound to 
thee in joy and grief 5 no one else can answer to thy 
voice. 

If thou lovest, if thou truly lovest, if in the 
heart, in the eyes of thy friend, thy spirit can 



find its Sabbath-rest ; if the love, the clear- 
ness there, causes thee to trust in God's good- 
ness, in a blessed heaven, — and thou art con- 
strained to fear that this heart may cease to 
beat under thy hand, that the affection in 
this loving eye will be extinguished ; — 

And then if remorse rises up accusingly 
at the death-bed of thy friend, and says: 
"Thou hast not loved rightly, — thy affec- 
tion was soiled with unworthy doubts, — it 
is because of thee that thy loved one lies 
there, about to sink into the dark grave, — 
thou hast given her the shock, — woe, woe 
to those who cannot love aright ! " 

And if friends try to comfort tbee, if the 
loved one herself raises her sweet voice and 
whispers : 

" O mourn not for me ! it is well to die, to 
die so young: — to turn away from the 
world's vanities and vices, to shut the eyes 
gently, and awake in a happier land " ; — 

And if then, with the consciousness of an 
infinite love in thy breast, thou art ready to 
defy heaven itself to give any higher happi- 
ness than thy love could give ;— 

If thou hast experienced these feelings of 
trembling love, of remorse, of struggle with 
heaven itself, then canst thou understand 
Alaric's condition during several days which 
be passed watching at Adelaide's bed-side. 
She lingered in the most critical state. Ala- 
ric did not turn his eyes away from her : he 
did not speak, but whoever had seen the ex- 
pression of his face would have said that he 
was struggling with the angel of death, who 
bad come to take her away. He would not 
let her die. 

When Adelaide, in the course of these 
days, spoke to Alaric, she sought to prepare 
him for parting with her, — she talked of the 
joy she should feel in a blessed heaven. 

Alaric answered : u No one will love you, 
as I love you, Adelaide. Can happiness be 
greater, when the bonds of love are broken ? 
Can any one understand thee as I do ? can an 
angel give thee more felicity than I can ? Q ! 
Adelaide, have you learned to distrust the 
strength of my affection ? " 

She denied this. She smiled upon him 
through tears. She told him, that he only 
could make her happy, — that they should 
not long be separated. All that she said was 
gentle, affectionate, soothing, a healing bal- 
sam to his heart 

On the seventh day Adelaide fell into a 
deep sleep. When she awoke, after a few 
hours, the physician pronounced her bet- 
ter. 

" Better ? " repeated Alaric. He went out, 
and, for the first time since he arrived, his 
tears flowed freely. He bent his knees, and 
thanked God. 

When be came back to Adelaide, she ex- 
tended her anns to him. " I shall live for 
you ! " said she. 
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They wept like children, but O, how hap- 
py they were ! 

On the evening of this day, the lovers took 
the desperate resolution, to explain to each 
other the causes of their unfortunate misun- 
derstanding. This conversation was satis- 
factory, but exciting. The Countess Au- 
gusta, under the pretext of having a defect in 
Alaric's portrait rectified, had got it from 
him, although it was destined for Adelaide; 
her other treacherous intrigues are already 
known to the reader. All was soon cleared 
up before the eyes of the lovers ; they wept 
for their own faults, and mourned over the 
sufferings of each other. Regret for the 
past would give gladness for the future. 

" I will never doubt thee more, my Ad- 
elaide," said the Count, pressing her tenderly 
to his heart. " Never more will I disturb 
thy innocent joy by dark distrust, never.-— 
O ! may thy happiness never cease but with 
thy life. My sweet Adelaide, my life's flow- 
er, my joy ! " 

"And if I may live longer for thee upon 
the earth," said Adelaide, " I will not be child- 
ish or frivolous as before. Ah ! this short pe- 
riod of suffering has done me much good. 
I have thought, during these few days, more 
and more seriously about life than I ever 
did before. I will make your happiness, 
Alaric, but not merely as I have heretofore 
done ; I feel more and more the higher beau- 
ty and value of life ; you shall teach me to 
know it fully. Guide me, Alaric : I will be 
thy obedient pupil, — I will gladly follow ; 
wherever you lead, I will — " 

"Shall we have pancakes or tarts this 
evening ? " I called out loudly in the door- 
way, in order to make a diversion in this 
more interesting than salutary discourse. 

The children were with me. Each of 
them had a small plate. I myself was bring- 
ing a basket of cherries. 

Adelaide called the children to her. Alaric 
took their little plates from them, and lifted 
them upon their sister's bed. They kissed 
and embraced each other. 

But now Adelaide wished to eat too. The 
children must decamp from the bed. 

" May I hold your plate, Adelaide ? " said 
Alaric 

u Yes, if you fall on your knees," answered 
she with all her former gayety. 

"You will get well ! " he exclaimed in a 
transport of joy, kneeling down and handing 
her the plate full of beautiful deep red cher- 
ries. They ate them alternately, — they 
jested, they coughed, tney caressed each 
other, they took the cherries from each oth- 
er's lips : — they seemed as if they could not 
be happy enough. 

O love ! sweet, wise madness ! 



A SHORT CHAPTER. 

" Which is, indeed, too short, if no other is too 
long." 

EHREN8VARD. 

Love and prayer stood watching for Ad- 
elaide; death went by. The President ar- 
rived with Edla, both happy in having be- 
come acquainted with each other. The 
Countess Augusta's punishment was not 
spoken of. She travelled abroad. Adelaide 
became fresh and blooming and happy. The 
wedding took place in the church : the con- 
gratulations at home. Adelaide wept and 
smiled. The children looked on in aston- 
ishment The Priest and the President gave 
their blessings. Amen was doubtless pro- 
nounced in heaven. The President and 
Miss Ronnquist danced the Anglaise. Each 
of them shed silent tears over the loss of 
their treasure. Count Alaric took her away 
a few days after the wedding. 



APART BETWEEN THE PRESIDENT AND ME. 

Pres. " She is a genius, and you are — " 
Mile. R. " What do you wish ? " 

Pres. Believe me, bonne amie! Edla is 
really a genius. She will be an honor to her 
country. She desires to know every thing, 
she inquires into every thing, she under- 
stands every thing ; she has asked me ques- 
tions of such deep meaning, that it is a de- 
light to me to instruct her. It is wonderful ! 
Professor A. could not sufficiently express 
his astonishment at her clear comprehension. 
— Professor A., — Mile. Ronnquist! That 
will come to something. ' I only wish that 
Edla would not be so distrustful of herself, so 
bashful ! 

/. Edla is certainly not disposed, as I 
think, to bring forward her knowledge in all 
companies. She is more inclined to live re- 
tired, adding constantly to the riches of her 
rnind, in order to make herself and her 
nearest friends happy by their means. She 
has no ambition. 

Pres. That is a pity, Mile. Ronnquist, 
quite a pity. One should not hide his light 
under a bushel ; but should let it shine 
for others. No, Edla is quite young yet, and 
she has time to prepare herself for her high 
destination. I only hope that no lover in the 
mean time — for, my lady Professorinn ! it 
sounds very fine. 

1. Edla will never leave her father. I 
know her determination on that point She 
will devote her life to bis comfort and happi- 
ness. 

Pres. God bless her for it! I acknowl- 
edge it would be very hard to me now to get 
on without her. Nevertheless, her happiness 
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must now be my first object And, since I 
am so fortunate, besides, as to have in my 
bouse a friend, such as Miss Ron nquist ; — 
a friend who, — my gratitude, — my esteem, — 
my, — Mile. Ronnquist, —in truth, I hope, 
— hm, — you are, — 

1. What is your will ? 

Pre*. My best Mademoiselle Ronnquist, 
my best friend, I hope — 

My reader ! 1 hope you will not take it 
amiss, if I pass over the President's and my 
hopes, in order the sooner to lead you to 



THE BLISSFUL HOME. 

"O how beautiful is it to see the smoke of one's 
own cottage." 

Franzen. 

" A small cove of an inland sea, a few forest- 
crowned hills, between them green fields and mead- 
ows, and then a mountain from which you have a 
view of the whole, even of a distant town, — this is 
the universal aspect of Sweden." 

FOR8ELL. {Statistics of Sweden.) 

" Love fastens itself by its roots in the finite, but 
aspires to heaven, and diffuses joy to every wan- 
derer } — it stands in the morning dawn of a higher 
world." 

B — K. 

Is there, in truth, any blessing of heaven, 
which is more beautiful, more worthy of our 
warmest gratitude, than the possession of a 
home, where goodness, kindness, and joy are 
daily inmates ; where the heart and eye may 
sun themselves in a world of love ; where the 
mind is clear and elevated ; where friends, not 
merely by words but by actions, say to each 
other ; u Thy gladness, thy sorrow, thy hope, 
thy prayer, are also mine " ? 

See how, within the good and happy fam- 
ily, all inequalities are smoothed down, so as 
to form a common element of goodness and 
beauty, in which each member of the family 
finds his life, each power its development, 
each feeling its reception and its return, each 
pure pleasure its expansion. Behold, how the 
tears are like heaven's dew, the smiles like 
the sun's light, which call flowers into life ; 
and love, love is the blessed, the consecrated 
earth, from which all germs of goodness and 
joy spring gloriously forth. Behold, how 
even the body (for that too must be there) 
grows and flourishes in the harmonious order 
of home, and has fruits which are not like 
those of Paradise, — forbidden 1 

Life in a happy family is a perpetual de- 
velopment, a continual spring day. 

O, my mother ! O, my sweet sisters ! You, 
you have taught me to bless home. — to you 
are dedicated these lines, these grateful tears, 
which bedew my eyes. 

I will speak of families and homes, I will 
speak of them to the daughters of Sweden, 



not to teach them any thing, but to reflect to 
them in a true mirror the images which the 
noble among them have permitted me to see, 
for it is sweet to see a true image of good- 
ness. May this be my happy lot in life ! 

I have seen homes in cottages upon the 
sandy heath, as well as in princely castles 
adorned by the arts, and in the simple and 
commodious houses of the citizen ; and every- 
where, where Virtue and Love have bound 
the family together, where its presiding Ge- 
nius, the good and careful wife, stood active 
and watchful, I saw everywhere the same 
friendly scenes, I heard everywhere the 
same beautiful harmonies. Riches and pov- 
erty made no difference. 

Goodness and order, these heavenly mes- 
sengers to the earth, spread everywhere the 
same peace, the same blessedness. No bitter 
root can grow; wherever it would spring 
forth, a smile or a tear, and at the same time 
a word of love comes to stifle its growth. 
Love watches over the cradle of the infant, 
over the rest of old age, over the well-being 
and success of each member of the family ; 
in order to be happy, let each one go from 
the world's life, — home. 

The sad heart finds consolation at home, 
the restless there find rest, the joyous have 
there their true element of life. Where else 
will you hear that sportive mirth which only 
excites curiosity in order to gratify it, where 
else those glad words of tenderness and com- 
mendation, where that hearty laughter, 
those bursts of heartfelt joy, to which inno- 
cence and goodness daily cry "again!" 
which are struck out by the fire-works of 
every-day life; where do you perceive all 
those finer graces which lend to life its high- 
est charm, — where, if not in good and happy 
families ? 

Pious souls, when they speak of death, call 
it going " home" Their longing for heaven 
is to them a home-sickness. Jesus, too, 
shows us the habitation of eternal felicity un- 
der the image of a home, of a " Father's 
house' ' 

Does not this instruct us that the earthly 
home should be a true image of the heavenly, 
a fore-court of this higher home ? 

And since this is so, I often repeat to 
myself: 

u Whatsoever things are honest, whatso- 
ever things are just, whatsoever things are 
pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatso- 
ever things are of good report, if there beany 
virtue, if there be any praise," &c. 

All this is called out, is developed, in a 
family home. There life stands, as it were, 
a verdant tree, constantly rising nearer to the 
sky. 

The North is cold and serious. The arts 
have not there their home ; the time of flow- 
ers is short. Would you see their country, 
visit Italy, visit France ; would you see the 
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holy land of families, of homes, go to Swe- 
den! Behold everywhere, between moun- 
tains and hills, those quiet dwellings, where 
roan enjoys an ennobled life with nature, 
where, in the bosom of sacred and beautiful 
relations, the national virtues of Sweden ex- 
pand and flourish ; courage and the fear of 
God. 

And now, since we are on so good a road, 
let us look in on Adelaide's home. I have 
called it the "blissful home," and desire 
earnestly that you too, my reader, should 
call it so. Let me see, whether I cannot, 
by the aid of my cousin Beata Everyday's 
pen (which she left me in her last will), 
bring this testimony also from your lips. 

A clear November morning dawned upon 
M. On the evening of the day before, 
Count Alaric had led his beautiful young 
wife into his ancestral home. As we intend 
to go into the house, and commit some in- 
discretions there, let us look round a little 
in the young Countess's ante-room. No 
dust on the green carpet: no spot on the 
clear windows and mirrors. The air is per- 
fumed with mignionette. The breakfast- 
table covered with a snow-white table-cloth, 
stands, with its steaming morning beverage, 
near the sofa. A few beautiful pictures, by 
Sweden's best artists, ornament the walls. 
But where, then, are the young people ? Ah ! 
there, at the window, stand Alaric and Ade- 
laide, his arm round her waist, her beauti- 
ful head resting on his shoulder. 

The first snow had fallen during the 
night, and the lake was spread out like a 
great white sheet before the stately castle. 
The tall forest of pine-trees, stretched far 
around, raising to the clouds their snow- 
white summits ; and on the other side of the 
lake, a chain of mountains of extraordinary 
wildness, was seen. At a distance in the forest, 
the bold and powerful strokes of the wood- 
man's axe were heard at intervals. A lar^e 
snow-flake fell now and then through the still 
air, the sky was clearing up, and the clouds 
acquiring a deeper purple and fold, until 
they grew pale all at once before the radiant 
glance shed upon them by the King of day, 
while he rose clearly and gloriously from 
the white bed of the mountains. The earth 
and the trees were now quickly adorned 
with diamonds, glittering like a thousand 
stars, but it was not in rivalry, but in wor- 
ship and thanksgiving. 

And the glorious spectacle was seen by 
two happy beings. Alaric's eagle glance 
turned towards the sun, and bore unflinch- 
ing his radiant beams. Adelaide bowed her 
head gladly and devoutly before this giver 
°f joy, as if tb greet him, and sang ; 

" To thee I raise my song, 
Thou brightly-beaming Sun ! 
Around thy kingly throne, 
Deep in the shadowed night, 



Hast thou the dark clouds placed 

As thy bond-slaves. Thou seest 

Them pray below thee ; 

But yet thy path is light. 

See nature ; it is dead. 

For night, the spectre's friend. 

Upon the meadows pale 

Her gloomy shroud has laid. 



Many night-lamps are seen 
Within the funeral house 5 
But thou dost rise again 
In glory from the east. 
As rose-flower from its bud, 
Wak'st the creation up." * 

Here Adelaide suddenly stopped, and 
clasping her hands enthusiastically, ex- 
claimed; 

" Ah, in spring ! how beautiful must it be 
here then ! when the lake is free, and the 
sun calls out flower after flower ; and all 
this I shall see, I shall enjoy with thee ! 
O Alaric, how beautiful is life ! How sweet 
it is to live ! " 

" To live ! " repeated Alaric thoughtfully. 
u And what is it to live ? " be asked, looking 
at Adelaide with a smile. 

" To love," answered Adelaide with 
warmth, "and to worship Him who has 
given us love. O, how much less should we 
enjoy the goods of life, if we had not an 
All-bounteous Giver to thank for them. I 
love thee, Alaric, I thank God, and this is 
to me one, and this is my felicity." 

"And I will give thanks for thee, my 
Adelaide, who art my life's best treasure," 
said Alaric, while he pressed her tenderly to 
his heart, and looked up thankfully to hea- 
ven. " But mere emotions are not enough 
for life, we must — " 

" I know, I know," said Adelaide, inter- 
rupting him with a kiss and a roguish smile, 
" we must think, study, make ourselves use- 
ful to others, read history, and all that, — 
no! do not be solemn! Do not you see 
that all wisdom comes from the warmth of 
the heart When the sun shines brightly 
upon the earth, then does she bear her 
fruits. I love thee ; what are life's interests 
to thee must be so to me. 4 Thy country 
shall be my country, and thy friends my 
friends.' " 

She said this with great seriousness. 

" But tell me," she went on, and her face 
expressed at once a desire for information, 
and a little love of mischief, " are men in our 
time really happier, with all their learning, 
than the patriarchs, for example, were in 
their times. Are the Swedes really better 
and happier at present, than were our igno- 
rant ancestors many centuries ago ? " 

" The greater number of men are bet- 
ter ami happier," answered Count Alaric. 
" Science and art have, by their progress, 
given mankind instruments for their various 
powers, rich resources for enjoyment, and 

* From TegneVe " Song to the Sun." 
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against suffering. But the right measure 
by which to estimate the real progress or 
mankind is, to cast a glance into the do- 
mestic life of former times, and compare ft 
with our own. Through the knowledge of 
domestic life, the root of civil life, we shall 
first be able to discern what man has really 
gained in elevation and felicity. I believe, 
my Adelaide, after a nearer examination, 
you would not willingly exchange the pres- 
ent for the past, your house for a tent in the 
groves of Mamre, even if it were shaded by 
palm-trees ; not even for a knightly castle, 
although you might there approach the ban- 
ner of your Viking as he was going forth on 
his freebooting expeditions, and this even 
though you might not be obliged to study at 
all either in the patriarchal or the chivalrous 
times, and could call your husband, lord." 

" My lord and master ! " said Adelaide, 
bowing before Alaric with an enchanting 
expression of graceful humility, "then, as 
now, would there be to me one happiness 
and one honor. But tell me, best Alaric, 
how comes it, then, that, in these our times, 
there is not more universal happiness ? Are 
there not even now many unhappy and 
divided families ?" 

" There are such," answered Alaric, " but 
then it is their own fault; all the elements 
of happiness and of improvement are in life ; 
men are only required to stretch out their 
hands and take them. Much evil and much 
misery, it is true, exist in our times ; but it 
is a time of struggle and progress, a great 
period of transition, and the shout of victory 
drowns that of wailing. We will read his- 
tory together in the winter evenings, and 
you will there see a glorious revelation ; the 
unfolding of God in humanity. You will see 
how he gives himself to our race in con- 
tinually brighter splendor, in continually 
deeper intuitions, in proportion as we are 
able to perceive them. You shall see how 
humanity, approaching nearer to the life of 
the Eternal, is continually forming itself 
more freely and harmoniously ; always look- 
ing up to heaven more clearly, how its in- 
telligent, its divine form becomes illuminated 
gradually by the contemplation of the All- 
Good; thou shalt see this, and thou shalt 
rejoice ; shalt feel thyself happy, that even 
thou art called to spread God's kingdom 
upon earth. And thou shalt find, my Ade- 
laide, that the joy of life can best be pro- 
moted by its seriousness ; yes ! that they 
cannot exist without each other." 

Adelaide looked up joyfully, and full of 
anticipation, to her husband. " I believe I 
understand you," said she. u And when all 
who are married shall keep the vows made 
before God as we shall do, when at last the 



whole human race shall form but a single 
happy family, then will come ihe time of 
union between God and his earth, and then 
will the happy bride exclaim, as I do, * 
how good is God ! Praised be God ! ' * 

«• O how good is God ! Praised be God !" 
was echoed by Alaric with ardor, while he 
pressed his wife to his heart. 

And thus they both stood, devout, good, 
and happy, united in earthly add heavenly 
love, man and wife. 

If any of my readers should fear that a 
love so wholly elevated into life's highest 
regions could neglect the earthly and tem- 
poral ; should any careful and amiable 
woman exclaim, " Whilst they stand here 
and talk, 'pour st former le caur et Vteprit} 
the coffee will grow cold ! * I must with all 
humility declare, that, in spite of the dis- 
course at the window, they had hot coffee as 
well as hot cakes ; and I Would gladly here 
present tbem with a portrait of a housewife, 
such as I saw in Adelaide, the provident and 
watchful, who had her eye everywhere, and 
yet left every one to perform his own task 
in freedom and peace ; the careful one who 
adorned her simple table with taste, who 
kept her storehouse orderly and neatly; 
who was attentive to her noble husband's 
comfort in the smallest things, who kept the 
people in her house in order, and in the 
greatest good-humor, who entered into the 
smallest occupations of every-day life with 
animation and pleasure, lending to them 
poetry and gracefulness. 

" Gracefulness and poetry, in the business 
of every-day life ?" interrupted me, much 
displeased, Madame Greatdealer Tungwin, 
as I was reading this aloud, and she began 
to murmur out to me a memorandum of 
baking, brewing, washing, &c, &o. 

And yet it was just as I told you; for 
order, kindness, and joy were small house- 
hold gods, in Adelaide's home, which kept 
watch and ward over all. 

"And how did she get possession of 
them?" 

By being happy, and by being worthy of her 
happiness, because she could love him whom 
she honored, with whom her life was united ; 
and love, love can raise the heaviest leaven 
of life.* 

And now, my dear reader, could I present 
to you a more charming picture than that 
of a loving and happy pair, of a home, of an 
entrance to heaven, I would bring it before 
you, to give you pleasure ; but as I am not 
able to do this, therefore, away, pen ! 

* Most excellent housewives, do the authoress 
the justice to believe, that she knows perfectly 
well that good yeast rises of itself, and do not take 
her metaphor too literally. 



THE END. 
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As the blessed Mamselfe Ronnquist lay 
on her death-bed from the unblessed chol- 
era, I received from her a packet with the 
following words : 

"As thou art the best friend that I pos- 
sess in this world, I therefore send thee 
herewith some notices of a family with 
whom I lived the greatest part of my days, 
and which appeared to me worthy of be- 
ing penned down. With a somewhat nicer 
elaboration, they might probably form a 
continuation of my story of " The Presi- 
dent's Daughters. If thou findest in these 
pages matters to afford interest to the read- 
er, I am persuaded thou wilt set thyself to 
work them out, and to weave them into a 
whole. With the age of the actors in the 
narrative, with the time in which the events 
occur, as well as with the local circum- 
stances, thou canst deal and order as* thou 
wilt, and allow thyself therein the same 



freedom which I have allowfid myself. Altf 
this is of minor importance in a little vol- 
ume which concerns itself only with the 
history of the heart. Gladly do I bequeath 
to thee the finishing of my feeble sketches. 
Thou wilt certainly perform it better than 
myself, since thou art older ; and life is a 
teaching, a going to school, in which every 
new year should advance us into a higher 
class. I, too, am about to ascend higher : 
I go to learn more, but probably not to 
write more. Farewell, till the brighter 
morning! Thine, Emma." 

I have done what Emma Rdnnquist de- 
sired: how? Thou, friendly reader, may- 
est decide. Behold ! 

But who, then, is "I?" thou wilt ask~ 
Dear reader, I am — if thou art good, but 
especially if thou art unfortunate — with*. 
my whole heart, 

Thy humble Servant. 
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CHAPTER I. 

OLD AOQ^AINTXNOB. 
Well, are y<ra all now anembled here T— Bkllmjln. 

"V7« enter an apartment in which the beauti- 
ful carpets, the soil sofas, the brilliant mirrors, 
the richly-draped curtains, and the like, present 
that pleasant picture of comfort which luxury, 
the busy artist of modern times, is continually 
laboring to perfect. With his gaze fixed on 
the chess-board, sits on a sofa the well-preserv- 
ed President, or, more properly, Excellence von 
H. Before him we see his daughter Edla, as 
she is in the very act of quietly allowing herself 
to be checkmated by her father ; and this, part- 
ly because she has already won one game from 
him, partly because his Excellence did not take 
it in the best humor. Now, however, suddenly 
the play, and with it the humor of the Presi- 
dent, take a favourable turn. 

" The queen, dear Edla," observed he, " is a 
costly figure ; without her there is no life in the 
play. You must not be angry if I deprive you 
of yours, and say chtck, and — mate ! /" 

" Mate ! Yes ; actually without salvation," 
cried Edla. " That was a splendid manoeuvre. 
How fast hemmed in stand now my knights !" 

His Excellence rubbed his nose, blew it, and 
could, not, with the very best will, prevent him- 
4»elf laughing heartily at his fast-imprisoned 
daughter; upon which he said with great 
friendliness — ** If you be not altogether too 
completely checkmated, my good child, give me 
a cup of tea." 

*• Directly," replied Edla with alacrity. 

The President leaned himself back comforta- 
bly on the sofa. 

At some distance from these, we see at a 
window another group. A young lady of ex- 
traordinary beauty is busy in arranging fresh 
flowers in a vase whidh stands before her. An- 
other lady, not young, and still less handsome, 
but in the most exact and finished toilette, sits 
opposite to her, and works a shepherdess in an 
embroidery frame. Before her stands a hand- 
some, high-bred-looking young man, whose 
lar^e, proud, and penetrating eyes are inces- 
santly fixed on the Madonna countenance of 
the younger lady. 



The President— I cannot yet break myself of 
the habit of calling him by his old title— had, 
after chess and tea, brightened into a more 
cheerful mood; he glanced with a degree of 
emotion at the group at the window, and said 
to Edla — "It is really not to be denied that 
there is scarcely to be found a handsomer 
couple than Nina and -Count Ludwig. It does 
one's soul absolutely good to look at them both. 
But when I think that Nina will certainly soon 
leave us, and that you also, my best Edla, will 
then soon probably make happy a husband, I 
feel—" 

" As far as I am concerned, my good father, 
nothing of the sort can be said. I desire no- 
thing less than to give up my present pleasant 
condition. I feel myself happy, and will never 
leave my dear father." 

"But that I cannot agree to," replied the 
President. " I cannot desire "that you should 
wholly sacrifice yourself for me. No, my child ; 
happy as your tender care makes me, happy as 
I should continually feel through it, regard for 
me must not he allowed to place itself as an 
impediment in the way of your natural voca- 
tion. And I— I— I shall also — " 

44 My kind, best father," interrupted Edla with 
tender emotion, " speak not of it. I declare, 
with the fullest truth, that I only follow the call 
of my heart, when F desire to change nothing 
in my present happy existence. I can nowhere 
find a more agreeable lot than in the house of 
my kind father, where I can follow all my in- 
clinations." 

" You are the best of daughters ; but in your 
father's house also a change may take place — 
hem ! hem ! Nina will certainly soon marry, 
and I— I— yes, my good child, such a match as 
that with the Professor A., so rich, so learned* 
an,d agreeable a man, does not offer itself every 
day. In fact, I should think it very wrong if 
you rejected his hand." 

" I honor A. with my whole heart," replied 
Edla, " he is my friend, my very best friend ; 
but a nearer connection would not make me 
happy. A. often deeply grieves me. His skep- 
tical infirmity — for so one may style his free- 
thinking want of faith in the highest and most 
important interests in humanity — is especially 
painful. I have to thank him for much enlight- 
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enment, much useful and valuable teaching; 
but at the same time he has called forth in my 
soul many a disquiet and many a pang. His 
burrowing, unresting, contradictory spirit ban* 
ishes the quiet of my heart ; I have oTten not 
been able for days to surmount the impression 
which a conversation with thim has made on 
my mind." 

" But, dear ebild, that will remedy itself when 
you sea and speak with him avery day aid ev« 
ery hour. With your knowledge and your firm 
conviction) you will easily bring him back from 
his errors. You will wholly change his niaws : 
you will make a proselyte of him.** 

"Ah, my father!" answered Edla, sighing 
and smiling, "that is a work which far trans* 
cends my strength. I question extremely 
whether a doubter in God And In immortality 
will suffer himself to be led by argument to 
embrace the true faith. A. needs a wife, who, 
through her beautiful soul, her love, her piety 
and gentleness, will infuse into him the living 
feeling of that great truth against which his 
sifting and proving reason struggles. She must 
not dispute with him, she must vanquish him 
by her own inward faith, infect him as it were. 
I know that I by no means own nor possess 
what A. has need of for his salvation and for 
his happiness. I certainly could not make him 
happy." 

44 Well, then, if it is not to be A., there is yet 
left us the State Counsellor P., who will assu- 
redly declare himself next He has already 
spoken to me of you, and truly in the highest 
term of praise. He has just lately bought a 
large house in Queen-atreet, and really esteems 
you uncommonly." 

" I am sincerely obliged to him for his good 
opinion, but I doubt whether he thinks of mar- 
rying me ; and did he, I should also be compel- 
led to refuse hjm equally with Professor A.** 

44 Hear, my good Edla, my best child, I see 
how it 'stands. You reject all, because you 
think only of me. But I assure you that I have 
strength to bear it, that I have already thought 
upon it— yes, dear daughter, for your sake, in 
order to afford you perfect freedom, I have my- 
self—I am truly no longer young, and the 
■grave— " 

<* O, my dear father, my kind, best father, 
speak no more of it !" implored Edla with 
-warmth, while she laid he* hand tenderly with- 
in his ; " my father is still in his best years, and 
will yet live long for the happiness of his chil- 
dren. As to what concerns me I can only re- 
peat, that I feel myself thoroughly happy in my 
present circumstances, and would exchange 
them for none other in the. world. At my age 
one does not give up so readily old and dear 
habits. You, dear father, and the quiet, pleas- 
ant occupations which I can follow undisturbed, 
fill the whole measure of my soul's desires. Let 
me hope, best lather— tell me that it is no dis- 
pleasure, no dissatisfaction with me which oc- 
casions you to-day continually to speak of my 
marriage 1" 

" No ! good heavens ! no, certainly not ! 
How you talk ! How can you only think, Edla, 
that I could possibly be dissatisfied with you ! 
Now — " he continued with an expression in 
which a certain self-contentment mingled it- 
self with a degree of ill-humour ; " be it then a* 



you will ; I think only that it is a pity for the 
worthy men* and for yourself; for people may 
say what they like— man is still born for wed- 
lock, r Btsidea I fearVtili; that hereafter, when 
Nina is ofarriett "you trill flnd'your solitude irk- 
some. I have often pondered how, by some 
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ble female companion, and only on your account 
—would | myself even—" 

The Pfesjdftt tanned. Edit g)|noBd atten- 
tively across to him, but all further commu- 
nication was interrupted by the announcement 
of the State Counsellor P., to whom the Presi- 
dent advanced with great cordiality, and wel- 
comed him in the friendliest manner. The 
State Counsellor was a lively, talkative man. 
He conversed much with the President, but 
spoke properly oaly for Edla, whose counte- 
nance and looks he continually studied ! and the 
whole of his demeanor betrayed that he indu- 
bitably had it in his mind to make her an offer 
of his hand and heart. 

We will now make enotbeB. visit to the win- 
dow, and observe what is passing there. 

The Baronets AtaDMMtriae; somewhat small 
in mind, somewhat self-complacent, and some- 
what untransparent, m a word, somewhat medi- 
ocre* made ^oaamunplao* observations, on- the 
signs of 4te times/ and on the lamentable ten- 
dency to disturb everything, god to leave no- 
thing untouched. 

Hex cousin Count Ludwig* who generally car- 
ried himself high and sharply toward her, an- 
swered her remarks either net at all, or turned 
them off with a dry otatQliaesa. 

"The gentleman," said Alexandrine "with 
flute-like voice, "will rule everywhere* and. 
would have the greatest delight in turning the 
world topsyturvy. They kindle bloody ware only 
to indulge their durst for feme ; and neither re- 
flect on the misery they occasion, nor ones poor 
women, who ace obliged le ait as silent specta- 
tors." 

"When a mighty spirit shapes its own path/' 
answered Count Ludwig, " ah lesser consider- 
ations must give way, and the hero who does 
battle for the good and the advancement of mitt- 
k>ns» cannot pause te inquire whether a cat 
mews or a woman moans over it* " 

"Gracious heavens! Cousin Latiwtg, how 
you always speak. Nina, what do- you say to 
it?" 

" I think be is right," answered Nina, with a 
shy and melodious voice ; "but—" 

••Wen, but 1" 

44 But-^it might have been otherwise e xft e aa* 
ed," continued she, deeply blushing. 

Over the stern features of Count Ludwig flew 
also a slight tinge of red a* he said, " Mies Nina 
does not belong to the women to whom my re- 
mark referred/ You certainly know how, with 
quiet and penetration, to surrender yourself te 
necessity." 

" That do I understand by no means ; on the 
contrary, I fear that I should prove as weak as 
any woman whatever. The necessity of war, 
particularly, is not clear to me. Wherefore 
must there be oppressor and oppressed!" 

" Since such is the course of the world," an- 
swered Count Ludwig coldly, " and we caanet 
alter it." 

" If people then, at least, would only oarry^o 
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war against the Tories,'' said Alexandrine*. 
u That is an abominable nation, that one should 
drive oat of Eur+pe. Their horrible religion al- 
lows them even to drown women who have 
made a false step. Ha ! Nina, have you lately 
seen the anecdote in the Journal of Fashion 1 
. I could not <8leep the whole night after it." 

" The humanity and freedom of manners in 
most Christian France, under the role of Or- 
leans and Louis XV., appear to you probably 
more agreeable 1 M asked Count Ludwig, with a 
bitter ironical smile. " I confess that m these 
respects I hold similar opinions to the Turks." 

Alexandrine called again on Nina for her opin- 
ion, but she kept silence. She asked only in 
her own heart whether no middle course was to 
be found 'between laxtey and cruelty, and Connt 
Ludwig's "words occasioned her, as already so 
frequently, a peculiar -feeling of embarrassment. 

Fresh visitors arrived. Nina was asked to 
sing. She immediately eoatplted, and her voice, 
which was not strong, but indescribably sweet, 
awoke in her hearers such an involuntary emo- 
tion* that one of them «aid\ " Miss Nina has a 
tear in her voice.** 

And really this expression might have been 
extended to her whole appearance, which was 
exceedingly lovely, but so enveloped in a breath 
of sorrow, that the beholder was reminded of a 
supernatural being exiled from its celestial na- 
tive land. This was the impression she made, 
at least on those who were inspired with a 
breath of poetry, though we must confess that 
one gentleman of the company , who was blest 
with a most excellent corpulence, praised the 
lovely young lady only " weakly." When she 
immediately afterward spoke with him, he was, 
nevertheless, not able to prevent himself looking 
wholly enraptured and inspired. For the rest 
Nina appeared to send herself forth into the 
surrounding world, and only to live for the 
wishes of others. One might have been tempt* 
ed to ask whether she really had a witt of her 
own, and were in this world on hero wn account 
- As the impression of the song died away 
with the song, the company re tamed to its or* 
dmary tone, which announced itself by a brisk 
discourseonthe state and the world. Ediawas 
aocastomed to keep silence during these con- 
versations ; but while she listened to the deba- 
ters, her eye followed with motherly concern 
her eister Nina, The louder became the voices 
m the room, the more she observed her to grow 
paler, and to lean her head in weariness against 
the wall* Edla stood immediately at her side, 
and whtspereU in her ear, " Are you unwell 1" 

" Ifee," was Nina's foist reply. In silence 
Edla took her arm and conducted her into her 
bedchamber, and then rstamed to the company, 
though her thougnts remained. with Nina. 

Count Lndwig approached her end inquired, 
with a dissatisfied air, "What is this then 
again v* 

" A little ramtness. She is not accustomed 
to be among so many people, and cannot bear 
the noise of such various voices." 

•• But do not you think that these nervous 
attacks proceed principally from imagination ; 
that a degree of compulsion, a serious exhorta- 
tion to conquer herself would be salutary for 
hefl" 

*»No— Ifraamust not eenetrem hersaU; she 



is too truthful, too simple-minded to affect sen- 
sibilities : she is much too good not to conquer 
herself; if she could, because she knows that 
she would thereby .give others pleasure. Time, 
patience, and a prudent mild treatment will 
most certainly, though probably only slowly, 
operate." 

44 You certainly, know best," mid Const Lud- 
wig, 44 but I fear— " 

" What I what do yon fear 1" 

" That you allow Nina far too much to in- 
dulge in day- dreaming after her own way and 
fancy. Without exertion no one ever learns to 
conquer himself. I fear that you rather effem- 
inate your sister." 

The words of the Count went to Edla's- 
heart ; no reproof could be more painful to her,* 
and its impression was strong enough to com* 
munioate to her manner a degree of sternness, 
when after the departure of the company she 
again sought Nina. 

Nina had unbound her beautiful bright hair, 
to arrange it for the night, but appeared as if 
she had quite forgotten the task, for she sat by 
the table on which she had laid both arms, with' 
her face buried in her hands. Her hair flowed 
in rich waves round her finely-formed snow- 
white arms. So sat she long, dreaming rather, 
than thinking, and half-suppressed sighs heaved 
at times her bosom. Her appearance touched 
Edla; the stern feeling melted in her heart. 
Nina had not perceived the light entrance of 
her sister, but a hand which passed softly and 
caressingly over her hair, made her suddenly 
look up, and she met the friendly inquiring gaze 
of her Edla. There was in this gaze something 
unusually tender, and there was a chord in Ni- 
na's bosom which to a friendly touch^responded 
in fullest harmony, She let her arm rest-on the 
arm of Edla, and looked affectionately up to hei 
with the angelical but pale countenance in 
which trust and melancholy were seen mingled. 

"So thoughtful 1 And why!" asked Edla, 
with a quiet tone, and her clear and steady 
manner stood here in moat obvious contrast 
with the disposition of Nina, which swam in 
affection, in melancholy and indecision. 

♦« I know net myself—" answered Nina ; " I 
would that you could unriddle it for me. Clouds 
gather over my soul, and disquiet me." 

" And these clouds 1 have they no determined 
shape, no signification 1" 

44 No ! nothing clear ; but they come fre- 
quently. I wish that I could penetrate them 
with my glance ; they veil from me a clearness 
which I yearn after. Ah ! Edla, tell me, what 
is life 1 what it means— to live 1" 

Edla drew her arm softly from beneath Ni- 
ne's lovely head, and seated herself beside her. 

" Life, my dear child, is a warfare. To live, 
means to develope our strength, our indweUmg 
goodness." 

" fiat happiness, Edla, what is happiness ?" 

"To know one's self—that gives peace. and 
freedom." 

44 But, Edla, what is enjoyment, what is joy 1 
How do we recognise that ? Whence comes 
it 1 I feel a thirst, and yet know not for what. 
I would so gladly be gay, so gladly be happy." 

" fie good, be serene," said Edla, with fer- 
vency. 

"Happy, happy! When I hear the birds 
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sing, then I feel that they are joyous. I have 
seen the countenances of men light with bless- 
edness ; I have heard young damsels full of 
laughter and exultation ; they were happy, they 
could be joyful I would so willingly be able 
to be so too." 

"That is not difficult, Nina; but there is 
something higher than this happiness, some- 
thing nobler, which teaches us to set small 
value on the mere passing rush of gladness. 
Wouldst thou not resemble Him there 1" Edla 
pointed to a picture of the Saviour in the temp- 
tation, as he with quiet resolution cast from 
him the pleasure of the world. 

Nina gazed long on the noble picture. 
" That," said she, " is sublime ; yes, that indi- 
cates more than joy, more than happiness ; yet 
perhaps this happiness is only for the strong. 
And, Edla, strength is unequally distributed, 
and so too is enjoyment. Are there not multi- 
tudes who strive not after this higher blessed- 
ness, without therefore being less good, and 
less innocent in heart 1" t 

" There are none, Nina, whom we can num- 
ber among the better men, but those who prac- 
tice virtue, who are active in their love for 
their neighbour, and labour after knowledge 
and improvement." 

Nina sunk her head upon her hand, and a 
cloud of sorrow spread itself over her lovely 
countenance. " I must really be very weak, 
Edla," sighed she ! " I feel nothing in me of 
the strength which you yourself possess. I ad- 
mire and love ; but why do I yearn rather after 
the lively, joyous pleasures of the world, than 
after virtue and perfection * Edla, my second 
mother*! do you understand me?" 

" Yes, ajtd there was a time when I felt as 
you do ; but that is a sorrowful weakness — I 
have conquered it." 

" Edla, you have felt thus, and have con- 
quered this feeling! You are so strong and 
quiet ! How does one conquer one's weakness- 
es,* Edla 1" 

" When we unite ourselves with thorough 
earnestness to a stronger and higher life— to 
God, or to a clear, vigorous human -soul." 

" Edla, keep me with you ! Let me ever -re- 
main with you ! I shall then never feel unhap- 
py ; I shall, near you, grow strong, and become 
what you will !" 

Edla concealed the emotion with which she 
heard these words, and said, " I believe, Nina, 
you will soon find a better support than I can 
be to you ; an arm with whose help you may 
become useful in life. Count Ludwig loves 
you." 

A slight shudder passed through Nina. Edla 
perceived it, and asked with evident disquiet, 
** But you have no repugnance to him?" 

.'* No ; but he is so stern, so cold ; I am never 
without a fear of him." 

" Stern, cold !" repeated Edla. " Dearest 
Nina, in our effeminate times, any one easily 
appears so to us, who has an independent, en- 
ergetic will, and will not follow the humors of 
others. What I fear, and what my innermost 
heart most revolts against, is precisely that fee- 
bleness and laxity which enslave so many minds ; 
that twilight in the spirit which makes them, 
that they know not what they would ; that they 
effect nothing ; that they perform nothing but 



f<5r the moment; that they do everything onrjr 
by halves, feebly and i np u rfecUy, and convert 
the whole of existence into a phantasmagoria. 
How different is Count Ludwig! How firm 
and elear ; how vigorous and effective in ac- 
tion ! I have known him from his childhood, 
and know no nobler, no better man. But life 
has been very harsh toward him, and the most 
painful experiences have so deeply wounded his 
heart, that indeed it has infused into his mind 
some degree of bitterness. He well deserves 
that a gentle amiable wife should again recon- 
cile him to life and human ty, for which ha is 
equally active. Will my Nina not become bis 
good angel 1" 

" My will shall be yours, Edla," said Nina, 
while her lips touched the arm of her sister. 
" Talk to me of him ; teach roe to love him. 
O ! if he be unhappy* if his life be solitary, if he 
have no one whom he loves, and who loves him 
again, I will learn to feel tenderness for him, 
and do everything to make him happy." 

Edla, touched at these words, put her arm 
around her affectionate sister ; but as she well 
knew how dangerous to her health was every 
excitement of feeling, she quickly collected her* 
self, and said with her accustomed tranquillity* 
" What I know of Count Ludwig I will tell you. 
He will not be angry with me for it, and he de- 
serves indeed that I should make you better ac- 
quainted with him than he himself could. You 
know that he is the eldest son of one of the 
richest and best families of our country. Splen- 
dor, but. no joy, no tenderness, surrounded his 
cradle. His mother never could bear him. His 
father's bouse was a joyless, unhappy home ; 
vanity, immorality, and the most capricious des- 
potism reigned therein, with all the discom- 
fort which follows in their train. His parents 
were a torment to each other, and revenged 
every contention on the poor child. Violence 
and injustice were the first experiences of his 
life. But amid these examples of moral evil, 
and beneath this melancholy pressure, the heart 
and sentiments of the boy grew into unwonted 
excellence. He ever loved steadfastly trutk 
and order. He set himself resolutely in a di- 
rection to which everything that surrounded 
him was utterly opposed. If through this he 
became stern and reserved, it was because amid 
seductions of all kinds he stood wholly alone. 
But presently he was no longer alone : he found 
a friend who indeed was poor, and of bumble 
station, but endowed by nature with the noblest 
gifts ; a friend of really softer nature than Lud- 
wig, but who appeared to love the good and 
true as sincerely, and was as energetic and vir- 
tuous as he. Ludwig saw in him a thoroughly 
perfect character, and attached himself to him 
with his whole heart and soul. 

" Count Ludwig bad a yet younger brother, 
who through the severity of the father was fee- 
ble and miserable. He ha I also a little sister, 
and the manly boy became from her earliest age 
the protector of the tender lovely child. He 
sat by the cradle of this little sister, kissed her 
little feet, and chased away the flies whi-h dis- 
turbed her slumbers. So essential to his heart 
was love. As she grew up he stood as guardi- 
an angel between her and her plants, who as 
the tyranny of their humour dictated, were 
equally injurious to her by their indulgence and 
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their severity. The mother died, and Count 
Ludwig was compelled by the command of bis 
father, to make the tour of Europe for the com- 
pletion of his education. He was in despair 
«t being obliged to leave hi* sister at an age in 
which she most required bis oversight and as- 
sistance, and with the purpose of affording both 
to her and to his unfortunate brother a protect- 
or, be introduced his friend into his paternal 
home in the capacity of tutor. The firmness 
of bis principles, his agreeable social endow- 
ments, and the unwonted amiability of his 
disposition, would, as Count Ludwig thought, 
exert an equally conspicuous influence on his 
fattier, his brother and sister; and thus he 
made over to the guardianship of his friend that 
which was dearest to him on earth. 

" In a year be returned, and found his belov- 
ed, his only sister, snatched away from his fa- 
ther's house, the victim of a horrible death. 
His father lay on his bed, mortally wounded by 
a traitor's hand ; and he, he who had perpetra- 
ted all this— the seducer, the murderer, and still 
more the pitiful robber of a large sum of money 
— was his friend ! the friend whom he so ten- 
derly loved, and in whom he had confided more 
than himself! Ah, Nina ! it demands no triv- 
ial strength, no little virtue, when after such 
experiences a man still remains steadfast in 
good, still works vigorously for the benefit of 
mankind. 

"The guilty friend lay in confinement, and 
-could produce no evidence of his innocence. 
The doom of death hovered over his head, when 
lie suddenly escaped from prison. Cound Lud- 
wig pursued him not — he sought to forget him 
— that was his revenge ! , 

«' The death of his sister left deep traces in 
his soul. I saw him much at that time, as in 
consequence of this calamity his mind was 
seized with a deep melancholy. I saw also 
how your countenance operated upon him ; how, 
near you, he became by degrees quieter and 
gentler. You were still very young when Count 
Ludwig lost his sister, and therefore you have 

frobably never heard these affairs talked of. 
«udwig has often said to me, that you were 
even then his guardian angel, as it was only 
through you that he could learn again to love 
life and mankind. Often has he declared to me 
his earnest wish that you should become his ; 
-and it has only been the consideration of your 
delicate health, and my entreaties, which have 
"withheld him hitherto from explaining himself 
to you and our father. Tell me now, Nina, is 
this man worthy of being warmly valued 1 
Would one not wish from one's heart to see 
him happy 1" 

♦•He is worthy! O, in the highest degree 
worthy ! Edla, I will be worthy of him, and 
make him happy; and then I shall be happy 
4oo. But, Edla, beg of him not tp solicit my 
hand yet, I am still so young. Remove me 
•not yet, for long, long from you. Guide me, 
leave me not. There still lies a cloud, as it 
were, upon me ; J still see nothing distinctly ; 
I yet understand neither life nor myself.'* 

u You will lead a more active life, Nina, and 
then it will become clearer to you." 

44 And shall I be happy 1 Shall I experience 
ft joyful cheerful life 1" 

"Nina, I do wish .that you did net ask so 



much about this. Did they make theee-amrias* 
inquiries, those distinguished men of antiquity 
and the Middle Ages, whom we admire* and 
who lived alone for good, for the better days of 
the earth, who lived aline lor heaven ?" 

U I am weak," said Nina, as she strove with 
her dehoate fingers to stem the forth-gushing 
tears. n 

• " You are so,*' answered Edla, with a seri- 
ousness which sounded like severity. •* But, 
Nina, we ought to be ashamed of our weak- 
ness, and exert all our strength to conquer it. 
It is only poor spiritednesswh ion bewails without 
arousing itself. It is dreadful to deserve one's 
own contempt ; but that is the lot of the fee* 
ble, He knows not how to govern himself; he 
does not know the felicity of saying to the vex- 
ations of life — ' You cannot perplex me ;' to its 
pains — 'You' cannot crush me.* He repents 1 
to-day of the faults he committed yesterday, 
and to-morrow commits them again. He will 
amuse himself and become strong, but the 
time passes away in empty, indolent washes. 
He knows not what battle is, and therefore en- 
joys no victory. He sees the gulf, and has not 
power to withdraw from it How pitiable t 
how contemptible ! Nina, you turn pate." 

44 It is nothing, it will go over ; Edla, your 
words— Edla, do not despise me!" and she 
looked up to her with folded hands and an ago- 
nized look. 

44 Be composed, be tranquil, my dear child,'* 
exclaimed Edla with a tender earnestness, as 
she arose ; " you are not that feeble creature I 
portrayed, and will never be it. I would not 
survive the day in which this picture resembled 
you. Summon up your strength to abhor it, to 
drive it far, far from ydu." 

44 1 will, 1 shall I" said Nina, extending her 
arms toward her sister, but in the same mo- 
ment her arms fell, her head drooped, her eyes 
closed, she slept. Her' brow was pure and 
clear, no paiq disturbed her sweet features ; 
but her countenance was deadly pale, aw) her 
limbs were stiff and rigid. It was death in his 
most lovely form. Edla knew, this swooa-like 
sleep, with which Nina in the weak health of 
her childhood had so often been seized. Por 
years she had now been free from it, and the 
more terrifying; to Sdta was its return just at 
this moment. But with her peculiar presence 
of mind she immediately applied all means to 
repel this fearful sleep, and she bad the inde- 
scribable delight, after a short time, to see Nina 
awake. 

44 What was that 1" demanded Nina anxious- 
ly. " Was I again ill, as I used to be ? There 
came over me an inexpressible faintnens. Edla, 
how much disquiet, hew much trouble I occa- 
sion you !" 

44 It was nothing, my dear child," answered 
Edla with a tranquil tone. t4 Your physical 
weakness is destitute of all danger. With time, 
when your life is more active, and you have to 
care for others, it will totally vanish, and your 
soul thereby become even stronger. " Believe 
me!" 

44 1 believe yon. Why should I not indeed ? 
Was it not you who gave a second time my 
life! And have I not since then lived wholly 
through your oare, and thought with your 
thoughts 1 Ayt when 1 already lay u> my oof. 
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nv-jrikstitfihrtd dark amend me, and ay little 
lift was cteeed for this world, when yen came 
and waraaed aw with your kisses, and awakened 
mewAhyoaf word*; whan I at length opened 
my eyea and again beheld the light and yon— 
then I became yeure* my Edla; my life was 
your gift* anil I felt that my whole item* lay in 
your hands. And thus it is still, Edla ; I can 
have not other thought, -no other wish,: than to 
obey your will, and to do everything as* yen will 
bave/iM" 

" Thou art my heart* trfrild !" said Bdia kind* 
fcr; ** buTwehave this evening too mash edi- 
ted each others aid that is not right Go now 
to vest. lam net sleepy; I will seat myself hy 
your bea\ and read to yon till yon are asleep." 

Mine assented, rejoiced 'by the promise. 

And what did Edla prehably read to her 1 
" Without doubt a sermon, to send her morally 
te ileep; or the heathen mythology, with the 
view of strengthening her weak sister right 
emphatically through the deeds of the Asen !" 
here probably exclaims Miss Witty. Be still 
wittier; thou Witty one ! Edla read with a live* 
ry delivery from Madame Lengren's life-like 
writings", and Nina fell asleep with a cheerful 
smile upon her lips. Then paused Edia, and 
stooped toward, her sleeping sister* contempla- 
ting with transport her angel countenance, in 
which peace and innocence had at this moment 
mingled themselves into the most affectionate 
expression, involuntarily she folded her hands, 
and prayed out of an ardent heart : 

"O my God ! watch over her f strengthen 
her weakness ! defend her ! Give me strength 
to guide her to good, to the life which is in 
Thee, fine is. the child- of my heart, of my 
cares ; make me to subdue the weakness which 
I -feel for her ; give me strength to conduct her 
to Tbee, if it he even through suffering." 

Nina moved and whispered imploringly, 
"Miratr— Mmaycarne." There was something 
in these words which gave Edla pain, butglaft- 
etag up toward heaven she went on : 

" Grant that she love me. Hear me ; and in- 
stil into her somewhat of that tenderness lor 
me, Which I fed for her 1" . 

" Miha, come !" repeated Nina Mail more iea- 
porthnateiy ftkan before. 

Bdla continued : "If it be possible, let me be 
eontaauaily about her, continually watch over 
hen I*y, O God 1 on my shoulder that cross 
weseh she ought to hear; give me her aor- 
mte, if.it he possible. Protect her! Bless her!" 

" Edla !" now said Nina with the tenderest 



* Let her days be eensne, her way be smooth ; 
Q Almighty One ! give her happiness even here 
niawa earth! But if this does not lie in Thy 
all-wise counsel, and she may become better 
though trials and afflictions— *0 then strength- 
en her to bear them ! Mould her to Thy win, 
Father, in joy and in sorrow, in life and in 
death. Make her Thine own possession !" 

Nmafs sleep was uneasy* Edlajww also went 
to bed, but no slumber fell upon her eyelids; 
she passed the whole night in thought about 
Nina, diseaieted herself about her, and hetened 
to hertbreatbing. Frequently it seemed to her 
that this became continually fainter ; she arose 
softry and approached her sitter's bed, bat when 
ata**9»il(rtiK«cetad hy ttotighttf the «ight» 



lamp that Nina's lips i 
er color, and felt her fresh hreath strike 1 
cheek tike a blessed greetings aim turned away 
and thanked Ood. 

We also wilt aaMe wish her the . 
day, and' ask what it ibriunvtof news. 
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Ekhut*. 
, MoBNive came, and with it a letter to Edla, 
which extremely surprised her, as it bore the 
hand of the President ; but how much more 
was she astonished at its contents. It inform* 
ed her of the betrothal of her father with the 
Countess Natalie M. The President stated to 
her that he must this day be absent, and had 
concluded to give her this intelligence by wri- 
ting, as he feared lest at the first moment she' 
might feel unpleasantly affected by it. He ex* 
pressed himself to his daughter with the most 
amiable candor on a step, which be probably 
did not himself find wholly in accordance with 
that consistency and prudence on which his 
whole life long he had professed to set so high 
a value. 

"Many things come to pass," wrote the Pres- 
ident, " of which one can give no exact account. 
But the thing once done, the wisest course is 
always to turn the best side toward you. I 
cannot expect, my best child, that my house 
will in future offer me a greater charm than 
your affectionate care has diffused through it ; 
I am sure, indeed, you will carry that still far- 
ther. The talents of the amiable Countess M. 
win only add to it a higher splendour. Her 
wealth will place me in the position to give to 
our Nina a more befitting dowry. The Count* 
ess is enchanted with her, and perfectly happy 
to be able to regard her as her daughter. You, 
my Edla, will, I hope, find in the Countess a 
friend, and ah associate which will be as enli- 
vening for you as it will he productive of happi- 
ness to her; and I praise heaven when I think 
that love and friendship will brighten with a 
still more beautiful union than hitherto my fam- 
ily circle, and spread a clearer sunshine over 
my declining days. Should you, my dear daugh* 
ter, also wish to marry, you see now that on 
my account you may be perfectly easy. If yon 
do not wish it — if you prefer to remain with 
me — I can assure you from the bottom of my 
heart that it meets my dearest wish, and wiu 
be a genuine joy to Your grateful Father." 

Edla kissed with warmth the last words of 
the letter ; and so vivid was the feeling of sat- 
isfaction which it afforded her, that it at first 
took away a great portion of the unpleasant im* - 
pression which this betrothal could not but 
make upon her. It returned, however, speedily 
enough; and Edla could not contemplate "this 
unexpected, this great change, without the moat 
painful sentiment. She was acquainted with 
the Countess M., and knew well how expert 
she was to fascinate and rule ; that in every 
company she was the leading star; bat she 
knew eaealty weH that she allowed neither re- 
pose nor comfort, and that the life which she 
defftoad was without happmaee aad without 
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peace,, ^ trembled ibrSte peace of tear fa- 
ther ;. Ibr Nina's good ; by degrees, however, 
her accustomed resignation triumphed, and she 
opposed to the inevitable that quiet power 
which always brings repose, With this, she 
hastened to meet her father w,nea he returned 
home in the evening, embraced him, and ten- 
derly wished him happiness. 

He felt a tear oir his cheek, and this token of 
a warm feeling, which Edla so seldom allowed 
herself, touched him deeply. Confused, and at 
the same time moved, he assumed a half-glad, 
half- feeling tone, jolted and sighed alternately, 
and really did not rightly know how he should 
carry himself. He repeated again nearly that 
which Edla had already read in his letter, only 
representing more at large how his higher rank 
brought with it also higher claims — how he was 
obliged to see and to represent more people, 
and the like. For all this his present property 
wis not fully adequate ; and moreover, be was 
averse to burdening Edla with a mode of life so 
totally opposed to her inclinations, so utterly 
antagonist to her favourite pursuits ; and there- 
fore—and therefore — he had held it for the best, 
had regarded it as a duty, to unite himself to 
the Countess M., whose character and talents 
were in ail these respects admirable. 

Edla said nothing, held herself still and 
thoughtful ; but when the President at last re- 
mained sticking fast in a confused cough, she 
felt the necessity of reconciling him to himself. 

" May she make my father happy," said Edla; 
" and then she will be dear and precious to us 
all ; and much tbat is pleasant will certainly 
come with her into our house. Nina will now 
acquire a better teacher in Italian and the harp 
than we could procure for any money. Count- 
ess M. will certainly instruct her admirablv." 

" Splendidly ! divinely !" exclaimed the Pres- 
ident, who now began to breathe, and saw the 
most unheard-of advantages for his daughter in 
this match. He now dilated upon it with cor- 
respondent zeal, became quite gay and elated, 
and persuaded himself more and more that he 
was offering up his accustomed repose solely 
lor the education of his daughter. 

O ye most excellent little contingencies, 
wnich accommodate yourselves to great and 
little follies, which give weight to the unsub- 
stantial, which sweeten the bitter, even enliven 
misfortune, and bring us into good understand- 
ing With ourselves ! ye sweet trfflers and con- 
venient words, how amiable is it of you that 
you come to the aid of the benevolent heart, 
and offer yourselves at the very moment of 
need ! ye are the little pages of a friendly god- 
head, and fleet and beautiful as the god of love ! 

When the betrothal of Che President became 
known,Mt produced a great sensation and no 
little astonishment. People wondered and que- 
ried what could possibly have induced him in 
his old age to entertain the idea of such a con- 
nection. Some insinuated that the Countess 
had offered herself to him ; and that out of po- 
liteness and surprise he had said yes to it. 
Others affirmed that he had a hard life of it 
with the old majd Edla, and that over her books 
she forgot the old father. Others again said, 
that the President rushed into this marriage in 
order to mend his deranged affairs— an opinion 
that one orten hears. But we, who have 
B 



knowledge <of the state of thtngfe, whisper into 
thenar of the reader, that the President bad 
had a trifliag skinftish with— Cupid, and the 
rogue had given him in it a 'tolerably emart 
wound. 

Many wondered at the Goantees M. ; that she 
Who was bo rich and still so beautifut, should 
give her hand to an old man. This was an- 
swered with the assertion, that she only sought 
through this to win entrance to the Court: 
Some whispered to themselves, that she pur- 
posed by this match nothing but the punish* 
meat of an undecided lover. Sentimentality 
asserted that it was. an old inclination which 
had existed between hiB Excellence and the 
Countess in the tedder days of childhood* and 
now suddenly biased up into a marriage torch. 
We are so free aa to believe that we need no 
each weighty reasons for people getting, mar- 
ried; nay, most generally there requires ne 
reason at all. We believe that people often, 
fall into courtship just because they have no- 
thing else to do. 

In certain matrimonial alliances, especially 
in such as are concluded between people e&mme 
U /out, there is so inconceivably little of love 
and wooing to speak of, that one cannot come 
fast enough to the wedding. This is the case 
here, and so to business. 



CHAPTER HI. J 

tee bare tte bri<k, bnwiwevt, how prim f— 
Tha loviag bridegroom— took «t bit* f 

Thk W£DPI*0 Gum 

Conpbotions, lights, and a groat company, 
the wedding ceremony, the clergyman, very 
fashionable and influential witnesses, congrat- 
ulations and compuesents, champagne and 
drinking of healths, such is the table of eon* 
tents of the whole tribe of weddings— and of 
this among them. 

" What ! are we to he pat off with a genteel 
disrespectful go-by like this 1" I hear my fe- 
male readers exclaim. " Firet yen invite *s te 
a delectable treat, and thee when it coaoss te 
the table it is nothing bet an evwry-day dish !" 

"My dearest! I feel it; Ihavesfcmedegerast 
the President end, sgainet ye*, bet Jneannot 
now help it ; the festivals of life, coronations; 
weddings, and the like, have no .right living 
colours in my soul. A solitary morning bear 
at the rising of the sue— e sigh oet of the op- 
pressed bosom— the hand-grasp of two friends 
in the last moment of existence ■ t h ese give 
thoughts, these make the heart heat, and the 
pen fly— but — " 

44 But a wedding 1 A moment in wh*fh two* 
hearts, two immortal souls unite ie the name 
of God!" 

" Amen ! that is certainty divine ! if 'they da 
not say on this day 'yes,' to each other, in or-< 
der the rest of their whole lives through to say 
4 no !' But now I am criminating- myself still 
worse, since I blacken the whole ef hernia na-< 
ture. Let us look fairly to order, to the wed- 
ding ; and that which passes there, thou, Ofr 
reader, shalt learn." 

In the first place admire the bride 1 With, 
her five-and-forty years— now I am perpetre* 
tinfthjghHreaaoq against hag A Qedee.i m asi 
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ful to me, a sinner ! she in yet beautiful to ad- 
miration. Her figure is slender and majestic ! 
her complexion of a dazzling fairness, which 
through a delicate addition of real, not pictorial 
carmine, is the more heightened. O! I am 
really to-day in a shocking way ! Her bearing 
is noble ; one sees that she is accustomed to 
please and to command. Her attire is in the 
h iff best degree splendid ; jewels glitter in her 
hair, jewels adorn ber bosom and arms. And 
what blood! yes, I know not myself what 
everything is. With what dignity she kneels 
down to reeeive the blessing ; with what tran- 
quil majesty she again rises ! A lofty grace 
reigns in all that she does and allows ; toward 
her new consort she displays a gentle conde- 
scension. Her eyes frequently rest with an 
expression of tenderness and admiration on 
N ina, who clad in white crape, her shining 
hair arranged as by an elfin hand, calls forth in 
every spectator the involuntary exclamation of 
" Angel." The bride desires that Nina shall 
constantly sit near her, and regards her entirely 
as her property. 

The President shows himself by no means 
disadvantageously. He is still a right good- 
looking man ; has an excellent bearing, and if 
his figure truly has acquired something of the 
embonpoint of age, it by no means yet converts 
him into an old man. Besides, the blue ribbon 
of his order spreads a pleasant illusion over it. 
The star on his breast flashes with brilliants, 
and the love of the bridegroom from his eyes. 
He keeps constantly near his spouse ; he car- 
ries her shawl, he suffers her not out of his 
sight ; but all with decorum. He gives not the 
slightest opportunity for satire ; a man is not 
h|s Excellence, and gentlemanlike and stately 
for nothing. 

And Edla is gayly clad, and really with as 
much taste as expense. She knows that it will 
£ive ber father pleasure. Her manner is sim- 
ple and quiet; she is courteous to all, and 
Ittendiy to her mother-in-law, who shows her- 
self to her in the highest degree instnuante. 
Edla's glances rest occasionally on Nina; she 
seeks to conceal a weight of uneasiness. Pro- 
fessor A. is near her, and talks animatedly, yet 
more oXher than with her. • 

TheTest of the company form various silent 
groups. We will attach ourselves to one not 
quite silent, and where the reader, moreover, 
will renew a former acquaintance. 

Baron H. seats himself as commodiously as 
possible in an easy chair near Miss Greta, who, 
truly, is something older and stouter than when 
we saw her last, yet is still even a very pretty 
and agreeable apparition, and has preserved, 
amid the manifold annoyances of life and time, 
her beautiful teeth, her white hands, and her 
good humour. 
* Baron H. is always seeking a wife, as he 
says, with or without money; he expends, 
however, now more care on his person, and 
has acquired a still keener eye for the world, a 
still greater goodness of heart and cheerfulness. 
Thd same tiling also happens. Baron H. and 
Miss Greta are infinitely rejoiced to meet each 
other. * 

"Now, my gracious lady," said Baron H., 
after the first salutations, " which of us could 
.possibly have imagined foarteqn years ago, 



as wa were together with his late Excellence 
▼on G., that we should find ourselves on the 
same day of the same month at this festivity! 
Then Miss Adelaide, now the Countess Alarik 
W., was in her loveliest bloom. But, good 
heavens ! why is she not here 1 What do you 
say ? Prevented * ha ! ha ! so ! so ! I under- 
stand. Well, well, that is quite m order. I 
congratulate. And the Jittle discreet Mamselle 
Rdnnquist — a most agreeable person, she not 
here either 1 She is prevented? Heavens! 
what did you say? Ah, yes ! she is with the 
Countess Alarik ; nurses her and the children ; 
quite right, most beautiful ! I think, when one 
has character and existsncy, and has been four- 
teen years in the same house, the children of 
the house must become almost one's own. 
Apropos of the Countess Adelaide — what do 
you think of her sister, Miss Nina ?" 

" I testify," answered Miss Greta, " that I 
hold her to be the most beautiful creature that 
God has created, only she is nearly altogether 
ethereal— so to say — almost altogether too little 
human, too supernatural. One fears that she 
should suddenly dissolve in air." 

" Quite right ! quite right ! I also love a lit- 
tle more flesh and blood. I would not wish a 
wife who made you imagine that she would go 
to pieces if you took hold of her. Bnt it is true 
though, there is in her something perfectly be- 
witching. One involuntarily follows her with 
admiration, and one's eyes and thoughts cannot 
force themselves away from her. And this veil 
of melancholy which is diffused over her, how 
gladly would one draw it aside in order to learn 
the sweet mystery of her sorrow, which has 
something charming in it, since it affects the 
heart rather than saddens it. One sees that it 
is produced by no present pain. It resembles 
rather a trouble whose cup has long been drain- 
ed, or a dark foreboding of future woes God 
protect the sweet child ! It must really be a 
devil which could give her pain. Pity that she 
is so pale ; she is actually marble white, and 
yet there occasionally passes over her a gleam 
— see there, how even now it tinges her with 
the roseate glow of the ascending sun." 

14 Nay," exclaimed Miss Greta, laughing, 
"that will never do! I counsel you in all 
earnestness not to look so much at her, or you 
will become totally enchanted. You already 
talk so poetically, that I scarcely recognise yon 
again. Bestow rather your attention on yout 
neighbor.* 

"Most willingly, my gracious friend! But 
who is the young lady who sits yonder so still 
and tranquil 1 An agreeable creature, she looks 
so modest." 

" You are remarkably obliging this evening: 
I am persuaded she is a very discreet person- 
age, but a little too still and wearisome for me. 
For this reason, I am not very well acquainted 
with her. She is called Clara S., and is a leg- 
acy of my pousin's, which one of her learned 
friends some months ago bequeathed to our love- 
ly bride. The girl is poor, the Countess there- 
fore is looking about her for a good match for 
her, and will give a good portion with her." 

" Nofr at all amiss ! a right good idea ! And 
the damsel is actually very charming. She 
might really make a wife for me, if she, nota bene, 
were sensible enough to be willing to have me. 
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She looks as though she would become a moat 
clever housewife, and when she is more exactly 
noticed, she is also very pretty — she has some- 
thing that one at first overlooks — something-t-I 
might say, holy." 

*• Nay, uay } Baron ! you go sadly too far to- 
day. You fall in love actually with everybody, 
and see angels and saints in the most ordinary 
mortals. Take an ice and come to yourself." 
" Just as you will. But I could not avoid ad- 
miring the young lady in her incomparable 
repose. She seems to live in the state which 
La Bruyere calls the Golden Age ; she troubles 
herself about no one, and desires that no one 
should trouble himself about her. Madame W., 
with her bird-of-paradise, does not look half so 
care-free. That must be a right contented, 
right comfortable condition." 

" That might be very well for the Golden Age, 
in which people had probably other agremens at 
■hand that one knows nothing of now ; but in 
our time, and in our societies, I praise him who 
is not heavy and wearisome, I have often been 
in company with Clara, and have not heard a 
syllable from her besides yes or no. Absurdi- 
ties and follies are a thousand times preferable 
to this killing monotony." 

" How charming you must find Miss F., who 
never sits still for a moment, and talks ever- 
lastingly at random." 

" Nay, she does not delight me at all ; she is 
intolerable, and a genuine plague ; Clara even 
pleases me better. Do you know F. 1" 

" A little. Her father belongs to those peo- 
ple who appear to believe that daughters must 
cost nothing at all, and ought to, come into the 
world of an economical fashion, just like the 
lambs with their ready-made woollen garb on 
their backs. This notion operates nfost injuri- 
ously on the life and disposition of the girls. 
They can but seldom come into society, and 
when they are there, they conduct themselves 
like wild sheep." 

"I pity her sincerely, and wish from my 
heart that the father may alter his theory, or 
that the daughter may ennoble herself at home." 
" Amen ! But see only, I beseech you, the 
Generalska P., there in the blue satin dress. 
Have you ever beheld such a complexion, and 
such a figure, at full fifty years of age ? And, 
notwithstanding, she has had many a care and 
many a trouble in life. Do you know what it 
is which, through all this, has preserved her so 
youthful. and gay]" 

41 1 am full of curiosity !" 
" Yes, my most gracious lady, when one con- 
siders what it properly is which carries the ma- 
jority of people through the world, one falls on 
the most whimsical ideas — " 

44 To the point, to the point ; we will after- 
ward think of the ideas. I now am impatient 
to learn the beauty- wash of the Generalska P." 
44 i tell you first what itis not, and then you 
will probably guess it yodhelf. It is not reli- 
gion, nor philosophy— and, although she may he 
a thoroughly good and discreet woman, it is 
not the life of society — not domestic happiness, 
for I have these confessions from herself; now, 
tell me what it is." 

, "If these questions related to a man I should 
answer— a good stomach ; but as the subject is 
a lady, and one too of so feesh a akin, I sax-r-4 
.good sleep." 



44 Quite right— excellent! that is it! But 
how acute you are. Yes, she sleeps so sound' 
and fast, that in the morning she scarcely knows 
what occurred to her the evening before. A 
good sleep ! — that is her whole philosophy. She 
is really a totally different kind of creature from 
Miss Edla, who amid all her dusty books, is not 
become a whit livelier or handsomer. Yes, her 
immeasurable nose — " 

44 Edla," said Miss Greta with a tone which 
cut short jesting, " Edla is a person of whom I 
entertain the highest opinion ; and she is also, 
when you talk with her alone, extremely agree- 
able." 

44 Heavens ! I have the very greatest lo- 
ve — ; yes, seriously, I have sincere love and 
esteem for her. I am persuaded that she is an 
excellent person ; I was merely observing how 
various the classes are." 

44 And do you know that even the lovely Nina 
has had an unusually learned education. It is 
said that she studies mathematics, political 
economy, and—" 

u God defend us ! Yes, then I wonder no 
longer that the bud is so tender and fine. Who 
could become fat upon state economy 1 I am 
convinced that Miss Clara understands nothing 
of state economy ; and I would wager that she 
will, after all, have more lovers than the beau- 
tiful Nina'" 

44 1 must confess that I do not partake the 
taste of these lovers. I hold rather with Count 
Ludwig R., who encircles Nina with the ma- 
jestic gyrations of the hawk." 

41 Ah, yes, quite right, like the hawk, that is 
the true word. He is a cursedly able and prac- 
tical man ; but he has, in fact, something of the 
nature of the bird of prey. I would not wil- 
lingly be his wife, spite of his wealth and high 
rank." 

44 What are you talking about t Is be not 
universally acknowledged to be one of the moat 
distinguished of raenl I have always heard 
him spoken of as a model of perfection, which 
by the by — between ourselves — is ray antipa- 
thy; partly because I have no faith in them, 
and partly because such model-shapes are com- 
monly excessively wearisome. They say he is 
a man without a fault !" 

44 Ah, my most gracious ! Perhaps he has 
nothing of those which the world in general 
term faults, but on the other hand so many fail- 
ings that there is probably a whole ship-load of 
them. Between us be it said-rhe is a man 
without a heart, and his justice carries only a 
sword. But hark ! how lively the conversation 
is. And the new couple have only eyes and . 
ears for each other. One must confess it is 
very edifying. Wedlock, my gracious lady, is 
the most honourable institution, and a real 
heaven on earth. A good wife, as king David 
says, is more precious than gold and pearls." 

44 Perhaps David has said it too," replied Miss 
Greta, who was quite at home in her Bible, 
44 but i .know to a certainty that king Solomon 
has," 

44 Very true ! pert et JUs say commonly the 
same thing, which testifies to the wisdom of. 
both. But I assure you, my gracious one, that 
my future wife shall never rue the day on which 
she takes me for a husband. No one will more 
highly ea*eem ber t no one be v more acajous to 
meet her wishes than I." 
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* I believo yd*, hiy best Baron ; bat where- 
fore do you not prove that by the deed 1" 

"My grackms yonng lady, why did you, ten 
years ago, just as I wad about to fottow your 
advice, 'give me a basketl" 

Mies Greta was somewhat embarrassed, bat 
collected herself and proceeded calmly. 

44 1 'am curious to hear, bow as a married nan 
yoa could pass your time.*' 

"Yon are quite too good ; bat I honestly con- 
fess that I have not yet settled anything poei- 
ttvety on this bead. I mean to write for the 
advice of my wife on it. The only thing Which 
floats distinctly before me is. that we shall be- 

gin oar days •with getting up, and conclude them 
y going to bed." 

" Weh\" said Miss Greta, " that sounds, at 
least, new, and is by no means trivial. 1 wish 
yoa luck, Baron, of these new and very original 
ideas ! According to these fundamental prin- 
ciples I cannot doubt but that year married life 
will be pre-eminently happy ; especially—" Miss 
Greta hesitated. 

" Weil, especially!" demanded the Baron, 
fail of cariosity. 

" Especially for your wife, as your house is 
already blessed with a ' Ftlios,' " continued 
Miss Greta with a sarcastic look and tone. 

The word had the singular effect of throwing 
the Baron into obvious embarrassment, and he 
answered with a degree of excitement — 

" Quite Tight, quite right ! and if she be not 
satisfied with that, I can also be satisfied! with- 
out her." 

Miss Greta looked a little offended. The 
Baron arose, and betook himself to a yawning 
group. > 

But, my dear reader, I fear that thou also 
yawnest and hast foend thyself cnnuyed ; bat 
in every-day life this is now and then not to 
be avoided. Sometimes, however, one can ex- 
ert extraordinary means against this, and free 
oneself from it by force. On thy account, my 
dear reader, whom I am only too anxious to 
keep in good bumonr, I will now exercise one 
of my magic arts**-! break np the company, pot 
oat the lights, terminate the wedding, and send 
everybody to bed. 

And now it is night ! Sleep with its soft 
wing touches the eyes of men, and their sools 
dream themselves away into the land of won- 
ders. The lawyer forgets his suits, the labour- 
er the toils of the day, the man of the world the 
tedium of his festivities, the unfortunate the oc- 
casion of his tears; all through thee, sweet 
blessing, rich^ sleep ! But if thou findest eyes 
which thou canst not close, which pain and 
cars keep open and fixed till the very brain be- 
comes numbed and the heart bleeds— oh then, 
go gentle sweet sleep ! and beseech thy pale 
brother to come, for he is the true physician. 

Perhaps, my reader, thou thmkest that I, on 
this flight which has led me so far from my 
aim, have myself fallen into sleep and dreams. 
In order, therefore, to testify that it is not so, I 
will immediately commence a new chapter. 

CHAPTER IV 



ttAwrfflB younger m heart and m enjoytrient 
ofhfrai*>ity«bwi at sweaty yfeanref age; so 



was it with Edla. Her bearing, however, cntv 
ried rather the stamp of repose and firmness* „ 
than of what might be called the pleasures- of 
life. Her glance was still and penetrating ; no 
one attempted to explore its depths. One feft 
that the soul which spoke out of it trad fotight 
its way to peace ; that it lay not in indolent 
ease, bat went seeking and inquiring after the 
reality of life. Yes ; Edra had indeed combat* 
ed ! traces of deep suffering, not to be mista- 
ken, lay in %er countenance and in the 'half* 
suppressed sighs which often heaved her bo-, 
som. Bat this might have been as it wonKfr;- 
now all was overcome, tranqoithfced, and reeon^ 
oiled— all was become good. In silence trad! 
she wrestled and endured. No one coult! relate- 
her agonies ; she herself did it least of all. 

We left Edla fourteen years ago, as she made> 
her first acquaintance with a more fundamental 
accomplishment She porsned this path with 
earnestness and seal. She thirsted after knowl* 
edge and troth. Her glance was directed with 
an earnest inquiry up toward heaven, or down- 
ward into the depths of science and of her own 
heart; thus she lived still, happy days! and 
her soul filled itself with the most cheering- 
hopes. Then was her solitary, speculative life 
suddenly disturbed. Her little sister Mraa died,, 
and Nina fell into a sickly wasting away, not _ 
unusual in a twin which is suddenly deprived 
of the sister soul, the half of its own fife. Edla 
saved her from death ; and from this moment 
forward a profound sympathy for the tender 
creature engrossed her whole heart. She call- 
ed her her child, and would not allow her to be- 
any more taken away from her. Mamselle 
Rbnnqaist had left the President's house, and 
followed Adelaide. Nina therefore was left to 
the sole bare of Edla, and Edla became her 
mother. She divided her time betwixt her, her 
father, and her books. 

Live books for ever! Bat who becomes- 
through books alone wise! What does the 
man when the thirst for knowledge seizes him ? 
In bis youthful years he betakes himself to the 
university, attends learned lectures, and lays 
the foundation of all knowledge. He reads, he 
smokes, he scratches bis head — one does not 
believe that this last operation contributes to 
the development of ideas. He disputes with 
his comrades— an excellent exercise for reason 
and the lungs. Life, motion, emulation, leagues 
of friendship, great teachers, early helps to any 
science, yes, the very academical atmosphere 
which he breathes— all these contribute to enno- 
ble his feelings, to noarish his ideas, and to ad- 
vance him to " Magihtsr." Is the laarei gar- 
land won, and the thirst of knowledge still 
strong as ever, he has, in order to compose him, 
a mighty flagon— the world ! On the summit 
of Mont Blanc, he can explore the mysterious 
regions of the stars ; in the depths of Goleoa- 
da's mines, he can dig gold ; ean sail with Cap- 
tain Roes round the North Pole; and on the 
coast of Terra del Fuego admire the setting 
sun ; can read in Iceland the Renic inscriptions* 
and in India Sanscrit; can explore the ruinsof 
Asia, and the new Statesof America. The pal- 
aces of kings and the dark abodes of criminals 
I stand open to him ; to the study of the learned 
lie has free ingress, Fortoeate fellow! ought 
^•ottokn^wevwytWngitttbC'World? ' 
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Bala tree fcwe*aasVtwenty yens old before 
eke learned to think nd work with the very 
slightest degree of method at any season what- 
ever. An unsatisfactory, empty, and patchwork 
time lay behind her, and therefore— -honor end 
success to the philanthropic principles of the 
present time, especially in regard to the educa- 
tion of woman f For dear, sagacious reader, 
who can avoid observing how different, how un- 
like it now stands with the opportunities, as 
wett as the means, of acquiring solid knowl- 
edge T There is no need for me to point out 
the difference ; it stands forward of itself be- 
fore our eyes. Perhaps it does, perhaps it must 
he so — [ don't know ; but it has often seemed 
to me as if Nature had given thereto her pecu- 
liar, her silent confirmation ; and if it be so, 
then good and wise mother* tby daughter will 
willingly follow thee, and thou wilt probably 
draw her closer to thy own bosom. Certain it 
is, that Edla perceived most perfectly the fet- 
ters which were laid upon her aspiring spirit'; 
and to these was added this change just men- 
tioned. She looked at her father — he had now, 
more than ever, need of her ; she contemplated 
the child which she had awoke from death, and 
she did what so many before her had done, and 
90 many will do after hep— she resigned herself. 
And this sacrifice of the development of her 
mind and heart— perhaps the greatest which 
man can make— this she accomplished after a 
short straggle, stepped forth from her solitude, 
and joined herself quietly and kindly to the fam- 
ily circle. 

Perhaps Edla's sacrifice was less great than 
she herself felt it. I have already said that we 
d» not become wise through books alone. No ! 
not through books, not through travel, not 
through clever people, not through the whole 
world, if we do not carry in ourselves the slum- 
bering power which calls forth out of all the 
individual parts the harmonious shape ; or, 
to speak more simply, when we do not under- 
stand how to unite the end with the sensible 
deed. But this activity was to Edla the beau- 
tiful gift of God ; and if we are disposed still 
to charge her with a certain one-sided view of 
the world, let us recollect the circumstances 
under which she first learned to know the world 
-and life. The impressions of her youth, the 
bent of her character and mind, had led her 
with the most fervent love to the earliest philo- 
sophical doctrines of the human race. They 
penetrated deep into her soul, became they 
were in accordance with its most seer et im- 
pulses. Nothing had Edla discovered so pro- 
found, so true, as the might of destiny, as that 
inexorable most, beneath whose icon yoke mor- 
tal man must bow, murmuring or willing, re- 
sisting or complying, ft muttered not— she must ! 
This impression remained with her, but by de- 
grees assumed a different tone in her soul. She 
felt still that external awr; but still more 
strongly felt she the inward power which, as it 
were, in opposition to the first, develops our 
proper life; and shapes the heavy stone which 
weighs on humanity into a step, whence it as- 
cends to the eternal liberty of heaven. She felt 
that man, like Prometheus bound to the crag, 
although with a lacerated heart, can yet bid 
defiance to the power of this world, and from 
the beginning to the end of this phantaamago- 



rial sooner oaa ondnre aejd retetai still vigorous 
and unweariable. Bdla, indeed^ remained .the 
nine, and became at the same time different ; 
for she had been strong .during the trial, and she 
was now strong in resignation. Complaint,. bit- 
terness, and distrust, departed from her breast. 
She bowed herself while she, kissed the merci- 
fully severe hand which, amid wild tempests, 
calls forth the imperishable flower of virtue. 
This became to her the loveliest blossom of hu- 
manity and of the whole universe. It wound 
itself with beautifying effect around every crea- 
ture ; the storms of fate tossed rudely its chal- 
ice, but served only to promote its fullest ex* 
pansioo ; it turned itself, aa the sunflower to- 
ward the sun, above to God. Strengtfvoapa^ 
eity of self-denial, equanimity and repose amid 
the oeoarreaoes of life,, purity of heart and cf 
the thoughts which arose to God— these Edla 
sought after, and found. Of the sacred doc- 
trines of the Gospel,, those chie% acquired a 
living power in her heart which more especially 
favored this bias : and her view of the world 
led her to regard man as ordained, before all 
things, 'to contest and self-denial. But this 
view of the world was clear and cheerful ; the 
laurel of victory succeed the trial, and the crown 
of thorns became the crown of glory. She 
traveled with rejoicing the path of necessity, 
and. fulfilled her duties from the. bottom of her 
heart. Was this path disagreeable and weari- 
some, she regarded it not. She continued im- 
movable, and went with, firm steps toward the 
great day of change, in which the soul, freed 
from sin and the! burden of earth, ascends to (he 
everlasting light, to the origin. of all life and all 
love. 

But now, how came it that she, endowed 
with this strength and this inward peace, was 
not more agreeable to others! 

Others, yes, if there were no. others, one 
might truly be more at peace with one's self- 
only that it is difficult to say. what one then 
properly should be. Edla had new reached the 
years in which the soul readers itself most in- 
dependent of the body ? in whioh external beau* 
ty or ugliness are of no farther importance, and 
only in a subordinate degree affect the weal and 
wo of existence. For Edla this feeling was 
more influential than for many others; but her 
youthful days had left behind them too deep 
traces in her soul, and the clouds which lay 
upon the morning oi her days threw long and 
broad shadows over her whole life. She had still 
always a great mistrust of the impression which 
she made upon others. She was too firmly 
persuaded that she could not please; she feared 
even that she never would be beloved, as she 
deemed her exterior, berperson, her disposition, 
to be too repulsive. This persuasion, some 
pride, the fear of being wearisome ; but still 
more, that of exciting even in amiable, good 
men, one disagreeable feeling, all this made her 
something shy toward her fellow-creatures. Bat 
in this she did herself injustice, for among those 
of her nearer acquaintance there were few who 
were more amiable than herself; and even in 
the most splendid social circles there are al- 
ways many who forget the shell in attention to 
the kernel. But this very- reserved ness injured 
her ; people feared her because they could net 
love her. la company oaail ocoasioaasha was 
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•Heat, find thne she continued a stranger to alt 
Ah, friendly reader ! if this be dur case, if we 
are sufficiently sensible of it, " Is it not thsn 

BBTTBft TO CONTINUE SOUTAEV 1" 

Happy are they who do so with joy ; happy 
are they who find therein their happiness. It 
was thus with Edla. Her aspiring soul soared 
above enjoyments and joys away to a higher 
home. She found it in the stars, with whose 
courses she was familiar ; she found it in the 
sacred groves of philosophy. From hence she 
saw light spread itself over the world ; from 
hence she drew peace with it and with herself. 
It is true that Edla lived rather in the ideal than 
in .the actual world. She resembled rather the 
bird of paradise which hovers about the earth, 
than the nightingale which builds its nest close 
to its bosom and sings. The consequence of 
thia was, that she knew men better than human- 
ity ; the Heaven better than tj>e earth. Above 
all things lovjsl she the truth ; merit she knew 
how to value, and errors to pardon ; but from 
all effeminacy and laxity, from all egdtism and 
bitterness, she turned with repugnance. And 
yet was Edla mild; I have known no one— one 
man excepted— who was as mild as she. She 
was severe against weaknesses, but she prejudg- 
ed them not ; she was angry with the thing, 
but not the person. Only toward herself was 
Edla severe, and besides herself toward one 
other creature — and this was the chikl of her 
care— the darling of her heart — Nina. Nina 
must not be weak ; she must do involuntarily 
the good and the right, since she had not, like 
so many, the excuse of a weak and neglected 
education. Nina was nourished with the very 
milk of reason. Nina must not totter and wa- 
ver in the path of virtue; and therefore was 
Edla strict with her, and therefore a*id she love 
her more than herself. Distrustful as she was 
of the regard of others, she had yet had confi- 
dence in Nina's love. And bow could it.be 
otherwise 1 Had not Edla given to her all her 
heart and her acquirements 1 And Nina's child- 
like acquiescence, the necessity of being always 
with her, her trustful conidence in her guidance, 
did not these afford the most beautiful testimo- 
ny of it 1 The feeling of being so intimately 
united to so gentle and amiable a being brought 
many an earthly delight into her transcendental 
existence. All the ideal beauty which Edla in 
her loftiest visions fashioned forth, she saw, as 
it were, realized in Nina. And this was in part 
her own work. When she afterward beheld 
Nina so fascinating and enchanting, she was 
tempted to worship her own creation, and ex- 
perience all the weaknesses of a mother. But 
she strove against this weakness, and conquered 
it. She posse* »ed that deep and powerful love 
which nourishes its object with its blood to the 
last drop, and which had rather see the beloved 
one bleed and perish, than sink and lose itself. 

So much for Edla. Now a word upon the 
favourite. 



CHAPTER V. 

NINA. 

Gaze into a pure fountain in the moment in 
which day divides iiself from night; see the 
magio light of morning at ence mirroring itself 



therein with the heaven and its flittering stirs, 
and thou bast an image of Niaa's soul. So pate 
was she— so gleamed in the depths of her being 
every eternal truth. But all this tweet splendor 
broke as through a twilight ; it was a foretelling 
of light, not the light itself. She was the origi- 
nal man*— as man in bis innocence— in bis first 
holy beauty. Her soul seemed to be one with* 
the beautiful body; it belonged to it, and ap- 
peared molten into it. Her manner possessed 
that charming repose which nothing or self-con- 
scieusness can counterfeit Unconstrained but 
modest, she was still self-collected. It gave & 
sweet tranquillity to the mind and to the eye to 
contemplate her. How beautiful and harmoni- 
ous were the movements of her tender arm, of 
her fine white hand ; her gait how floating, how 
quiet and noble ! It would be difficult to give a 
description of the beauty and charm of her coun- 
tenance: but he who had seen the pure finely- 
arched brow made radiant, silken-soft hair, the 
wonderful eyes beneath their long dark lashes, 
the small Grecian nose, the bewitching mouth, 
the sweet ova) of the face, and the dazzling fair 
skin— must have declared with Miss Greta, that 
she was the loveliest creature of God's creation. 
Her eves had the same form as those of her sis* 
ter Adelaide, but with a much less lively glamce. 
Over Nina's dtrk bhie eyes lay, as it were, a 
mist, a moist twilight, whose magic was indescri- 
bable. Something pensive, something dreamy, 
lay in her glance. No ejear day, no gay lire, 
spoke out of it ; but something foreboding, some- 
thing of an inward emotion. When she listened 
to the words of another, she had the most amia- 
ble expression of present sympathy, and when 
she answered in her own manner, rather slowly, 
but in the most delicious tones of voice, one 
learned then to estimate one of the most beauti- 
ful, but commonly most neglected, of God's gift* 
to man. 

All the world talks now-a-days of education,, 
and wherefore should not II that is, of Nina's. 
She had been a child, and was now a blooming 
maiden, and bad read few of the so-called chil- 
dren's books, and no romances at all, neither 
those of Madame Genl is, nor of La Fontaine. She 
did not therefore live in the error that every good 
deed, every virtuous action, immediately receiv- 
ed the highest reward here below. She had not 
been taught that in the fulfilment of the most or- 
dinary Christian duties, a lover would be peep- 
ing through a crack of the door, or listening at 
the key-hole, and must become enraptured at 
the sight. She thought little on the " gu'en dira- 
Lon?' since neither by romances nor by the gos- 
sip of the day was she led into the habit of living 
according to the thoughts and opinions of oth- 
ers. She had not studied men on the petty tbea- 
atre of social life. On the contrary, she had 
early contemplated them on the great stage of 
the world. In her youngest years, Edla had 
made ber familiar with the great and beautiful 
characters of history, with the sublime doctrines 
of the wise. She feared not to allow Nina to be- 
hold the naked actuality of life ; but she showed 
it to her in a higher light, and from more com- 
manding points of view. She permitted her to 
behold virtue suffering:, the wise rejected and 
contemned; she displayed to her life in all its 
greatness and all its bitterness. She desired that 
Nina should make her acquaintance of virtue 
without selfish motives*, and she came actually 
to love virtue on account of its beauty ; and as 
her mind was constantly occupied with truth and 
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exeetiVnec^ she fcersdf became true and excel- 
lent. Edfca thought— u I will make her at home 
on the heights of humanity; I wiii strengthen 
her gaze tnrough purity and clearness, so that 
when she descends into the ordinary world, her 
cjes may not be dazzled with earthly splendor, 
nor her soul become lettered with paltry batfds. 
She .shall stand in the world as a high and better 
creature: she shall not degrade herself to the 
liule and the common, but shall draw them up 
toward herself; she shall ennoble everything 
which surrounds her. She shall become happy 
through the felicity which belongs to the nople 
man— that is, that which consists in belonging 
to himself, and in being exalted above every 
earthly trouble, in preserving peace, freedom, 
and strength, in Hie as in death, and in striving 
only alter the eternal." 

In the same manner Edla sought to cultivate 
Nina's sense of beauty. She early learned to 
know the most beautiful and noble in form and 
tone ; but Edla led her rather to plastic an than 
to music, whose exciting tones seized all too 
keenly on her feelings, and she was frequently 
seen sketching the head of a Muse or a Jupiter, 
a Holy Mary, or a still enduring Christ. But 
bo Ariadne in tears, no Hercules in the madness 
of pain, was a subject of her pencil. Everything 
effeminate, passionate— everything which dis- 
played the confusion of the soul and of human 
reason, Edfta kept at a distance, as unworthy of 
her. She wished to develop in Nina reason 
rather than fancyr-exactly the reverse of that 
which is usually done; she desired to call forth 
and to confirm her strength, ere yet she made 
acquaintance with the shattering agitations of 
feeling. For this reason she banished from the 
presence of Nina all disquiet, everything pas- 
sionate. She prescribed to herselr quiet and 
self-command; and, in order to moderate the ex- 
cessive softness and excitability of her sister's 
character, she even put under restraint the ten- 
derness which she felt for this beloved being; 
yes, she even discouraged the innocent caresses 
of the child, and never responded to them. Per- 
haps Edla might have another reason for this, of 
which the following circumstance may afford us 
a hint. 

One day Edla's friend, Professor A., was with 
her. The little nine-year-old Nina drew close to 
her, and sought to stretch up to her her charming 
little mouth. Edla put by this caress to the evi- 
dent trouble of the little one. 

" How can you so restrain yourself, as not to 
kiss the rose 1" asked softly the Professor. 

"Shall she inherit this?" answered Edla, as 
she showed her own constantly cracked and 
wounded lip. 

Oh, bad Edla but completed what she began! 
Had not the weakness, the impropriety of another 
— but we will not anticipate. We have already 
said how Nina, through the teaching and exam- 
ple of Edla, acquired so much power over her- 
self, as to conquer her natural indolence; hpw 
she learned diligence of Edla ; and notwithstand- 
ing this, how she was frequently seized with a 
dreaming melancholy mood, which was so much 
the more disquieting to Edla, because it was in 
immediate connection with the extreme delicacy 
of her health — we have therefore for the present 
said enough. Nina's soul was like a temple in 
which the worship of the divinity is not yet com- 
menced ; a world in which no son has yet arisen. 
Warmth, this higher life, was yet wanting. 

Bat some will think, what then said the Presi- 



dent to so little a creature retorting to ksnfctd 
an education 1 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE PaCSlDRNT. 

Thb President was converted by Edla ; and 
through her had arrived at the conviction, that 
a higher intellectual accomplishment only ren- 
dered a wife more agreeable and happy in her 
own house. Since Edla had given up her ear- 
lier speculative life,, she had laid upon herself 
the (duty of making the old age of her father joy- 
ful 7 for his sake she found it easy completely to 
change ber serious taciturn nature. With him, 
she was lively and talkative, and she performed 
this task so beautifully, that the old gentleman 
found himself almost 'more comfortable in his 
house, than' in the time of his late Frederica. 
By degrees he acquired an actual tenderness for 
his loving daughter, and a confidence so entire- 
in her, that he gave her not only perfect freedom * 
in the arrangement of household affairs, but also 
seconded her in the education of the little Nina. 
The President hoped through this to obtain in 
the younger daughter, a child as observant and 
tender as the elder one was, and so everything 
went on admirably till the President had the af- 
fair with little Cupid, and began to talk of the 
grave, in order to step over to a wedding. 

I have now the greatest desire, dear reader, 
after the lapse of fourteen years, to cast a glance 
at Adelaide. Before all things must I mention 
their eight children ; al) extraordinarily pretty^ 
good, and joyous, as the mother She had 
nursed them all herself, attended on them, and 
played with them ; from her they learned to love 
the sun, gladness, and God, and to reckon on 
papa Alarik as on a gospel. Count Alarik lived 
only for hi# wife, whom he adored— for his chil- 
dren, whom he assisted to educate — for his people,, 
whom he made happy. The mother gave them 
gentleness and gladness of heart, from the father 
they learned history, and many other good things. 
Mamselle Runnquist instructed the three daugh- 
ters in French and English. None could com- 
pare with Nina ; but they promised to be good 
and merry, and to pass happily through the 
world. Adelaide devoted very much time to.her 
children; yet she continued for many others "a 
song of joy, M indispensable at all festivities; and 
wherever her kind, fair countenance showed it- 
self, under lowly roof or in lofty castle; by the 
song of mourning or the marriage hymn, there 
was she greeted as a messenger of heaven sent 
forth with consolation and joy. She was still 
the swan of whiteness, freshness, slenderness^ 
and grace, and the happiness of ber home was 
the living well in which she bathed her wings. 

Of Alarik and Adelaide it might be said with 
Job: "They increase in goods. Their seed is 
established in their sight with them, and their 
offspring before their eyas. Their house is safe 
from fear, neither is the rod of God upon them. 
They send forth their little ones like a flock, and 
their children dance. They take the timbrel and 
harp, and rejoice at the sound of the organ. They 
spend their days in wealth, and in a moment go 
down to the grave." 

In a word, they belonged to the fortunate of 
this earth. I have seen many such ; but have 
also beheld with wonder the dispensations of this 
world. " For another diss in the bitterness of. 
his soul, and hath never eaten with pleasure." 

But-" Who shall teach God V ■ ' 



CHAPTER YH. 

AND ANGELICA 1 

So asked many, as the Countess M., after air 
absence of two years, returned from Rome with- 
out her. 
• Rare are they on earth who live out their 
whole life, and fully perfect their powers, so that 
they are able in continually holier forms to bring 
forth the treasures which lie in their souls, They 
are the heroes of life's drama, the great geniuses 
v of the earth. 

But life has also voiceless geniuses. They 
dunk deeply, they feel most fervently; but they 
UPd no words to give back those divine images 
which their eye and ear daily drink in. They 
pass by without being understood; like silent 
shadows they hasten away. Let us look on them 
with pity and reverence, for they are the most 
unhappy among the children of the earth. But 
we know that an angel will hereafter loosen their 
tongues. 

There are also beings who live only a moment ; 
but to whom is given the blessed gift, through a 
deed or word, long to live in the memory of man- 
m kind. These also are rare on earth. Their life 
is rich,, but short; a dithyrambic sung in the 
temple*of immortality. 

Angelica belonged to these last. Her fiery 
soul speedily consumed the earthly materia], and 
the unremitting diligence with which she labour- 
ed in Rome exhausted her strength before its 
time. She died, with the pencil in her hand, 
while she was engaged in giving the last touches 
to the portrait of an angel who comes with a 
<• heavenly greeting to Mary. She departed to ap- 
proach nearer to the original forms of that beauty 
which she had imagined and adorned on earth. 

This painting, ber farewell remembrance to 
the world, is in the possession of the Countess 
M. No one contemplates it without deep emo- 
tion. Especially can no wife gaze on Mary 
without saying with her from a humble heart— 
" Behold I am the handmaid of the Lord !" No 
one sees the picture without faith in a higher 
purity and. glory. A beam of heaven rests upon 
it, and lifts the soul on high. Angelica lived 
?iot in vain. 

And who that has striven ardently, and la- 
bored honestly, has lived in vain? if it be only 
for a brief morning hour! He works out no 
whole, but the spark which proceeds from him 
warms and enlightens the night of many a mortal. 
He has prepared the work for others, and thi&also 
is good ana gratifying. 

Our little life, how soon it is past ! Let us be- 
come useful to each other, and it will be immor- 
tal even upon earth ! 

And the tender Otto 1 and the wicked Countess 
Augusta? and the lively Baroness? and his 
Excellence hejr husband 1 They are all, each 
and every, dead of the cholera. 



CHAPTER VHI. 1 

rAfHieNAULE MIW. 
Drink! tf*y fly, the foMninff pewrl shup i ■ d rink! 

FBAtfUX. 

To what shall I compare fashionable life, this 
rushing life of feast and splendor, of sport and 
laughter, out of which seriousness, tears, and 
sighs, are banished ; this life which prevails in 
all great cities, which draws all into the vortex— 
to what shall I compare it? To the foam of 
life's flagon. It stream* up from inexhaustible 



fountains; tat foamy pearte y&Uk; auduriafe, 
and vanish; fresh ones rise to the autiace; in. 
the flagon's depth there Uvea a ceaseless hist and 
bubble. One must drink the champagne in full 
draught, not sip it lightly. But it is always the 
same in the great tavern of the world. 'Many a 
notifc life, many a happy fortune, goes down in 
this eddy ingefement ; nut atthe sane time, many 
a sigh, many an agony, many a spasm of pain. 
dissolves itself therein. Everything has its good 
—at least- for the moment 

" Drink I they fly, the foaming peart-drope— 
drink!" Many men cannot exist out of this so- 
cial dement, although (bey now and then draw 
a deep breath, and sigh from their hearts— edi- 
fying strain— "How lovely is nature! How 
gfcrious the exercise of GhriBtian duties! With- 
out seriousness and repose there is no true joy* to 
be found: man must lire for heaven!" And 
after this tribute of feeling then fly to new pleas- 
ures and amusements, and dissipate themselves 
in all imaginable ways. 

The Countess M., now Countess H.. was one 
of these worldly natures. Her attachment to 
Angelica was only one of these breathings out 
of the customary etemeatof life, to which long 
before Angelica's death she had. returned. She 
loved the life of the great world, of which, by her 
beauty and'fine tone, she was an ornament Hbp 
large estate gave her all the means of entering 
with kUL She moved in it with/ the ease of a 
ash in water, as though in its own element, and 
floated as agreeably on the surface as this in the 
depths of the stream of life. She wrote and re* 
ceived of a morning probably twenty notes; she 
patronized artists ana authors, and accepted the 
dedication of their works. She belonged to all 
the art-unions and benevolent societies.; and 
loved to intrigue, to recommend, to play a part- 
to make herself important, to become admired 
and worshipped, and all this with ranch success) 
especially successful was she with those who 
did not contemplate her too closely. Soon after 
her marriage she opened her atouse in the most 
splendid style; collected around her the most 
distinguished persons which the ejty'had to offer 
for talent, rank, and beauty; kept every day open 
house ; arranged living pictures, plays, concerts, 
declamations, lectures; played everywhere the 
first and most brilliant rWe, and suffered her- 
self modestly to he styted the Gouinma of Tan 
Nortb, 

And now, my beloved reader, thou probably 
art imagining that I shall conduct thee smoothly 
right on in my story, as we drive finally into the ' 
hallteouit, after having been jolted on the rough 
country road, and seat ourselves at the welUnlled 
table. Nothing of the kind! The passion for 
running hither and thither, and ever backward, 
has for onee seized me, and so fall we into a 
fresh episode: and. then— yes, heaven knows 
what— "and then" will come. Follow me now 
he that likes k. I betake me to Miss Greta. - 

Now to what shall I .compare Miss Greta f I 
find no image more applicable to her than a 
mineral spring. Impetuous and peculiar, fresh 
and 8parkliag, and as it were, ferruginous, she 
contemplated life and men with a glanee satiri- 
cal and yet good-humored, and a friendly smile 
at the follies of the world lav on her fine lips. 
This view of society, which she expressed with- 
out the slightest bitterness in her manner, was 
irresistible, and so entertaining thai a man must 
be very phlegmatic, or very unhappy, who did 
I not— at least for the anomeath-beeome cheerful 
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mA communicative through it A harmless) 
cheerful laughter is certainly the most effectual 
means of reconciling one to life and mankind. 
This was it which Miss Greta well understood. 
In profound reliance on the wise ordinations of 
-God, she was thoroughly persuaded that the 
best aim of men is to amuse themselves as much 
-as possible in this world, that is, so far as is in 
accordance with the ten commandments and so* 
cial propriety. Rich and independent, she ytt 
continued unmarried, because, amid the many 
who had offered themselves, she had found none 
who could promise her a higher happiness, or a 
more agreeable life than that which, as a free 
and independent lady, she now enjoyed. She 
Jived much in the great world, not because she 
jreally preferred it, but because her lively, criti- 
cal humor here found rich material ; and this 
very humorups disposition it was | which made 
her so much sought after, as the unimpeachable 
excellence of her character and her sound sense 
won for her un i versal love and respect. A sworn 
foe of every exaltation, she lent her most zeal- 
ous endeavors to reduce all chords that she 
found too highly stretched, to a lower tone ; and 
it is net to be denied that here she might easily 
Jail sometimes into a too severe judgment, since, 
from the kindness and warmth of her own ami- 
able heart, she had not yet had occasion to learn 
o,ther of its movements, for she had not yet found 
herself in circumstances of deep passion. She 
was lady-like, but not haughty, and had a natu- 
ral respect for every independent person, so that 
at the same time he did not make too familiar 
approaches to " Her Grace." She cherished a 
•hearty contempt for all insignificance, and still 
more for stupidity. Insolent assurance she abom- 
inated to perfect hatred, and chastised it where 
she could. As she was herself secure and quiet 
in her wishes and sentiments, she had very lit- 
tle desire to witness the intrigues, strivings, pre- 
tensions, and complaints, of others ; though she 
probably was not quite indifferent to the influ- 
ence which she exercised on all with whom she 
-came in contact. She was not always mild, not 
always just; but she operated, as we have said, 
inexpressibly beneficially on the. minds of those 
around her; and where she appeared, there grew 
involuntarily a fresher tone, a better condition 
in the exterior, and higher vivacity in the inner 
life of society. I have offcn thought that if one 
could but multiply Miss Greta a hundred thou- 
sand times, the world certainly would need only 
uie ha}f of its hospitals, its lunatic asylums, and 
iis medicinal springs. 

The house of the Countess H. was splendid 
and agreeable. Miss Greta had always been 
much with her cousin, without particularly li- 
king her, but she pleased the Countess extremely, 
and she could not- herself remain perfectly in- 
sensible to the charm which she diffused around 
her. Yet Miss Greta did not now feel herself 
quite so much at home in her house as formerly. 
With Edla she did not feel herself at all on an 
agreeable footing. They displayed toward each 
other the most punctilious politeness, and there 
it ended. Edla withdrew herself almost entirely 
cut of the social circle of the Countess. As to 
Nina, she was for Miss Greta, according to her 
own expression, " too little a creature of this 
world." She found her beautiful, but disapproved 
of the homage with which the Countess treated 
her, and thereby seemed to undervalue older 
friends. This little pique, however, was the 
cause that she did not do Nina full justice, and, 
C .'-..' 



occasioned her to find nothing in her to admire 
beyond her beauty. 

Another person of this house was to Miss 
Greta a regular bore. This was the young lady 
whom the Countess had taken under her protec- 
tion, and who was styled by Miss Greta—" the 
silent Clara," but, however, as her manner Justin 
fied the cognomen, she might with still greater 
propriety have been termed "the industrious 
Clara." Eternally occupied with sewing, or: 
with an eminently beautiful piece of embroid- 
ery, she appeared to have no other interest in 
the world than the finishing of this, and appear* 
ed, deprived of her sewing apparatus, to be suf- 
fering the most dreadful ennwye. She noticed, 
nobody, and never inquired whether any one 
noticed her, so that, she could but sew. When 
others contended, and mpst vehemently took one 1 
or other side of a question, she sat still and sewed. . 
When all was life and motion with social enjoy- 
ment and talking, Clara still sat silent and sewed. 
When others yawned, vexed or hurt themselves, 
Clara sat still and sewed. Some one spoke to her ; 
she.looked up, answered politely, but as briefly as 
possible, looked down again, and— -sewed. This 
'tried Miss Greta's patience beyond all expression* 
Add to this, Clara had adopted a catalogue of 
certain words, which appeared to comprehend 
her whole stock of language, and which she, 
when required, and as Miss Greta concluded, 
when not required, put into use. They were 
such as these — " that may be" — " what signifies 
it" — " don't trouble yourself" — " pray be seated" 
— " that does no harm":—" pray desist," and the 
like. Especially often was heard a certain in- 
different, "Oh, indeed!" which threw Miss 
Greta into actual desperation. She herself pos- 
sessed, in, the best sense of the word, the most 
beautiful quiet of the soul ; and, amid the widely 
unset tledness of mind, valued herself a little upoa , 
it ; but this quiet, this indifference, was a carica- 
ture of hers ; was at once irritating and incom- 
prehensible to her. But what vexed her most 
of all was, that Clara, spite of her laconisms 
and sewing apparatus, had a sort of fascination 
for her, which she was not able to resist. This 
partly lay in the physical enigma, which excised 
her curiosity—how a person with reason, under- 
standing, and all her senses, with flesh and bone, 
could be touched by nothing in the world which 
interested everybody else, and could be made 
sensible to no impression. Partly, however, this 
lay in Clara's disposition — something which ir- 
resistibly reminded Miss Greta of Baron H's., 
expression — "holy;" something so simple, so 
true, so— -Miss Greta knew not herseli what; 
but it continued irresistible for her, and drove - m 
her attention constantly again to an object, to 
which she at the same time maintained a steady 
secret pique. 

Clara was not handsome, but one could byno 
means call her plain. Her somewhat dark com- 
plexion made her at the first glance appear plain ; 
but when one observed her more closely, one 
then saw that her skin.was fine, clear, and trans- 
parent. If she ever felt herself touched with a 
lively feeling, a phenomenon which Miss Greta 
had not yet witnessed, there rose into her coun- 
tenance a dark purple glow which gave to it a 
strange charm, and the light-brown eyes raised 
themselves slowly under the nnel)#cut eyelids, 
and beamed with radiant gentleness and kindness. 

One day Miss Greta resolved, for once, to try 
a little more clearly what was the real state of 
Clara's intellectual faculties. She gave herself. 
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much 4rouble to make herself appear atousing 
and amiable to her, and gave free scope to all her 
wit and her good humor. Clara listened to her 
droll remarks with a quiet smile, and— sewed; 
she answered her questions politely, bat briefly, 
and— sewed; by degrees she seemed to listen 
only by halves, and answered quite from the* 
mark ; finally, came an ill-timed " Oh t indeed r 
and Miss Greta's patience snapped. She was 
seriously angry ; stood hastily up, and vowed 
that she would never again set herself to the at- 
tempt of enlivening so cold and uncourleous a 
person. 

From this moment Miss Greta and Clara 
stood to a certain degree in a hostile attitude, in 
which the former did not always show herself 
particularly gentle. There were many things 
which Miss Greta found requisite, which Clara 
oft the contrary considered as totally unnecessa- 
ry. As if to provoke Clara, Miss Greta now 
frequently occasioned certain disquiets and man- 
ifold interruptions, on which occasions Clara 
took refuge in her accustomed " Pray be quiet." 
Let this be expressed as mildly as possible, it 
nevertheless always vexed Miss Greta uncom- 
monly, and she replied on one occasion with 
considerable warmth—" Dear Clara, I am really 
too old to be made quiet in this manner; you 
would do much better to edify yourself with 
your Wise exhortations." Such bickerings often 
recurred ; yet Miss Greta's ill humor operated 
less depressiagly on Clara than a single cold 
look of the Countess's. I will not withhold from 
my dear reader the following profound remarks 
on this. 

In many a contention lies the seeds of a warm 
friendship, or many a social agreement is prop- 
erly only an evidence that we have nothing to 
say to one another. Indifference will neither 
quarrel nor kiss. 

The silent Clara had three wild brothers: 
one was a lawyer, the second a naval lieutenant, 
the third a land officer. The wild-brothers lov- 
ed the silent Clara from their hearts, and desired 
nothing so much as to see her married. They 
looked about on all sides for a good husband for 
herr-before all things for a rick husband, who 
might take the poor brothers-in-law under his 
fostering care. They perpetually besieged her 
with inquiries whether no lover had yet announ- 
ced himself; whether she dressed well ; whether 
she had put herself forward properly. With the 
most well-meant views they tormented her con- 
tinually. 

The Countess was not less anxious than the 
three brothers to make a good match for Clara. 
.She held it as a matter of conscience, and, more- 
over, would gladly have the threads of a love- 
story in hand. Clara answered the brothers 
kindly and evasively, and arranged her toilette 
as little as possible after the prescriptions of the 
Counte3s. Miss Greta wished all possible earth- 
ly success to the exertions of the Countess and 
the brothers; she, in tact, had taken a little ha- 
tred to the incomprehensible Clara, and longed 
for the day in which this insensible wall should 
no longer spoil the prospect of the house. 

The lovers indeed appeared, and that quickly, 
and to their hearts' content Baron H. next 
showed his attentions, which every one noticed 
and interpret, except Clara herself. 

Baron EL, during the time that we had lost 
sight of him, accomplished himself in a very 
unexpected and peculiar manner. We have al- 
ready said that he was not in possession of a 



wife* Nevertheless he hadV-peopte knew nor 
how—found a son, a chat mine, pretty boy. whom 
he named FUtus. Leo was his baptismal name. 
From whom he derived his surname, who he 
was, whence he came, nobodyknew, and it was* 
impossible to obtain from Baron H. the slight- 
est explanation. He only said that Filius was- 
a foundling,, and cut short all further informal 
tion about him. This very mystery, in the' 
mean time, and certain half suppositions which 
were in circulation on the subject, awoke in 
Miss Greta a feeling of displeasure not only 
against the Baron himself, but also against Una • 
little somewhat wilful Filius, whose ana coun- 
tenance and charming complexion aid not, in 
Miss Greta's opinion, authorize him to follow 
the Baron anywhere, and to receive an educa- 
tion such as the Baron could only desire for his 
own son. Baron EL had an affection for the boy 
which bordered on weakness, and did not allow" 
himself to be in the least disturbed by the que- 
ries and remarks of Miss Greta; he answered 
her either not at all, or with the best humor iit 
the world. Miss Greta by this felt herself 
wounded both in her feelings and her curiosity. 
On this account she regarded the little Ftlias- 
with ungracious eyes, whence he had very lktle- 
to thank her for. On the contrary, he attached 
himself gladly to Nina, and obeyed her slightest 
hint He was called Nina's little worshipper, _ 
and presented an example of the power which, 
beauty exerts on the mind of a child. 

One evening there was at the President's a~ 
great company. The Countess drew aH eyes- 
upon her, yes 1 even more than the lovely Nina. 
Clad in red velvet, with a gold embroidered tur- 
ban on her proud head, she seated herself at her- 
harp, and drew thence the most enchanting tones, . 
while with great artistical skill she sang a bra- 
vura of Meyerbeer's. A wide circle of admirers 
stood round; her: the President was among these, 
and was almost beside himself with rapture. 

Baron H. drew near Clara, who, in a dark 
brown silk dress, with a double talk pelerine on • 
her graceful shoulders, formed as it were the 
shadow in this glittering assembly. The Baron* 
seated himself in an easy chair by her. " JL 
charming talent," said he, with coed commenda- 
tion of the Countess's song. 

Clara answered with as cool a "yes." 
1 "You probably sing and play tool" asked. 
the Baron with more interest 

"No," replied Clara quietly. 

" Then I am convinced that you draw admira- 
bly." 

"No, I have not the least talent," answered' 
Clara in the selfsame tone. 

" So 1 well, well, and why should you % The 
whole world has talents. All ladies sing, play, . 
and draw just a little, as they say ; and really 
they consume much precious time with these 
things, which mi£ht be much better employed. 
How much more proper were it if they qualified 
themselves for good housewives— learned to cook 
nicely. I am persuaded you are very clever in 
these matters?* 

" No, I do not understand these either." 

" Well, that can be learned, that can be learn- 
ed," said the Baron consolingly. " One has a 
clever cook, and then — but you certainly under- 
stand how to set out a good dinner V 9 

" No !" answered Clara, "i can only eat." 

" Well said !" thought some one not far off; 
and a hearty laugh which could no longer be re- 
pressed, betrayed Miss Greta as a listener to 
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this discourse. Baron H. redden*!, and cast a 
severe glance at Miss Greta, which she, howev- 
er, confident of speedy forgiveness, stood firmly,,* 
for, spite of all dissonance, there prevailed be- 
tween Baron H. and Miss Greta an indestruc- 
tible sympathy, which drew them irresistibly to- 
gether. Both had need of entertainment, and 
both found this need never better satisfied than 
in each other's society. 

But Clara's " No r did not better the Baron ; 
on the contrary! he appeared to take a continu- 
ally growing interest in the silent being, and 
eeaght to make her acquainted with the talents 
of the little Filius. The boy had a not incon- 
siderable capacity for drawing, in which he 
chiefly exercised himself with coal or chalk, 
and for which Miss Greta would most willing- 
ly have rapped his knuckles ; but Baron H 
prophesied from it a new Michel Angelo. It 
was not to be denied that he had an extraordi- 
nary degree of talent. After the true manner of 
artists he saw everywhere only means and ap- 
pliances for his art. Thence arose the disagree- 
able circumstance, that one often encountered 
tyes and noses where one least expected to find 
them. In vain Miss Greta purchased a whole 
Volume of drawing-paper, and spread oat the 
sheets in Filiu&'s way. Filius aspired to the 
great even in space, and preferred infinitely 
sketching on floors and walls. * Clara did all in 
her power to guard against the injurious conse- 
quences both to Filius and the walls, and the 
Baron, who dreaded nothing so much as that of 
laying the imagination of the young artist under 
obstructive bonds, was beyond words thankful 
to her for it. He was ever attentive to her, and 
made his court in the tenderest manner, while 
ne presented to her the most beautiful flowers, 
which she could not refuse. The Countess al- 
ready looked victorious and confident ; the three 
wild brothers congratulated themselves on the 
brother-in-law so soon to be ; and Miss Greta 
said, " Let what shall happen, happen quickly." 

Then at once stepped forth a new wooer, a 
jrooog merchant, who had earlier known and 
loved Clara in her father's house : but had not 
asked her hand, because he was then poor and 
dependent Now by skill and diligence he had 
so far advanced himself; that he had purchased 
his house and garden, and wished to ask his 
long and truly loved one to share with him his 
mtw fortune. We call him Frederiks. He 
pioeured an introduction to the house of the 
President. His manner was a little awkward, 
but his heart was brave, and a certain fresh ge- 
nial-spiritedness spoke out of his eyes. Baron 
H. regarded him somewhat " de haad en bos," 
Mr. Frederiks, on the contrary, gazed right hon- 
eat-heartedJy on the Baron. Both surrounded 
Clara continually,, but paid their attention* in 
very different ways. Baron H. seated himself 
by her, praised her Work, her diligence, let his 
white hand with the diamond ring and the gold- 
en snuff-book manoeuvre before her eves, and 
from time to time offered, with much devotion, 
a pinch. He spoke excellently and with much 
vivacity of the happiness of a quiet friendly 
wedlock ; made humorous remarks on life and 
man, in the. coarse of which he did not omit to 
throw in many compliments to his listener, and 
twinkled knowingly his "very pretty eyes," as 
Miss Greta called them. Mr. Frederiks, on the 
contrary, fixed on Clara a whole battery of glan- 
ees, was constantly on foot, and had a certain 
way of stamping and tripping round, which to 
the still maiden was inconceivably annoying. 



He talked much of his arrangements j and jum- 
bled all— equipage, brilliant houses, society, in 
short, all his plans, into the most motley med- 
ley. He wished his future wile to make the 
Countess her model. In the mean time neither 
of the lovers appeared to make an impression oa 
Clara's heart She continued completely hep- 
self, and treated one exactly Jike the other. She 
took no pinch out of the baron's box, noticed set 
hk ring, made no reply to his liveliest conver- 
sations— but sewed. She answered not Mr. 
Frederiks' eye-language, looked not up at the 
description of his new chandelier, and if assign 
escaped, it was the consequence of his everlast* 
ing bustling about She avowed no impatience 
on this head; she avowed, in fact, nothing at all, 
but looked only on her work — ana sewed. Miss 
Greta contemplated her with a secret bitterness, 
and wished her in Vanina's cabinet, of wax- 
work. 

" I begin actually to be staggered in my faith 
in my Bible," said Miss Greta ; " it says there, 
that there is nothing new under the sun ; ana 
yet I am persuaded that the sun has never shone 
upon 8ucn a specimen of humanity as Clara." 

The three wild brothers stormed from north 
and sooth upon the still sister. She should de- 
termine ; she should hasten to make both herself 
and her brothers happy. 

The lawyer took part with the Baron, whose 
rank and fine manners impressed him greatly. 
The naval lieutenant contended for Mr. Freder- 
iks, " a rich man, a handsome man, and funda- 
mentally so honourable a youth !" 

They now learned with an astonishment and 
a horror that are not to be described, that the 
still sister would not marry at all, and had re- 
solved to refuse both the lovers, if they did not, 
as she hoped, themselves withdraw from the 
coldness other conduct. Clara had now heavy- 
storms to sustain. The lawyer, who looked 
upon himself as the head of the family, read the 
sister long lectures on her duties; he painted the 
future in the most flaming colors, with pitch- 
black or glowing rose, according aa he associ- 
ated them with marrying or not marrying. The 
lieutenants were furiously angry, swore if Clara 
became an old maid they would never trouble 
themselves about her, and went in towering 
wrath away. After such acenea Clara com* 
monly appeared with tears in her mild eyes; 
and yet had much harder conflicts to sustain. 
The Countess, caused her to be summoned 
of a morning to her presence; noade her long 
harangues, which, although extremely expres- 
sive and well-composed, vet appeared not to 
possess the smallest rhetorical charm for Clara. 
The Countess found much in her to blame. 
She made her observant of the obligations un- 
der which she lay to her benefactress, and 
preached morals out of Lehnberg and Bossuet 
She dilated amply on all which under the most 
favorable circumstances she proposed to do for 
Clara. With especial emphasis she command- 
ed her to assume a more decided behavior to 
one or the other of her admirers, so that he 
might \take courage to declare himself; she 
should not, as hitherto, continue polite and in- 
different to both, which resembled the cqnduct 
of a coquette, and might end in nothing. In 
short, she ran through a whole register of teach- 
ings and exhortations. 

When Clara assured her that she had not the 
slightest intention of giving hope to either of the 
lovers, but rather wished with her whole heart 
that they would leave her in peace, and wholly 
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forget her, the Countess declared this to be a 
silly and senseless subterfuge. As Clara now 
more strictly stated that she had no intention of 
marrying at all, the Countess became highly ex- 
cited. She talked of ingratitude, andmade Clara 
feel that she lived only through her beneficence. 
This struck deep and painfully into Clara's souf ; 
and the cause which rendered her resolution so 
inflexible, must indeed have been very weighty, 
as they overcame the bitterness with which she 
was assailed. She remained steadfast, remain- 
ed finally silent, and returned to her indifference 
and her sewing. The Countess, however, found 
it good to' interrupt this latter activity as much 
as possible, and began to employ the silent Clara 
about the whole house in a multitude of ways. 
Clara betrayed no trace of ill-humor, performed 
all cheerfully and with alacrity, but in conse- 
quence sat up at night and sewed. In the mean 
time, her exterior evinced a dejection which, to* 
a certain degree, operated refreshingly on Miss 
Greta, since she detected at least a traoe of feel- 
ing, where she had imagined only obtuseness, 
and she very willingly allowed her a little trouble 
for the extreme vexation she had occasioned 
herself. 

But e>er blacker clouds gathered themselves 
round the poor Clara, and menaced her earthly 
welfare. The Countess considered her conduct 
so incomprehensible, that she began to entertain 
mistrust, and fell on the idea that Clara must 
have secret, perhaps unworthy motives for it. 
She was always prone to a certain system of 
espionage, the most unhappy of all systems 
wnich people can employ m their house ; and 
this she would now avail herself of in Clara's 
t case. She called Miss Greta even to a co-oper- 
ation, but she answered abruptly, " She did not 
meddle with such matters." 

The Countess now charged her maid to watch 
and spy out Clara's proceedings, and soon re- 
ceived cause for heavy suspicions. Once or 
twice in the week Clara was in the habit of go- 
ing out wholly alone, without saying anything, 
and then returning as quietly and as little ob- 
served as possible. People also now began to 
take notice that the little gills which she now 
and then received from her patroness were never 
worn by her. They reminded her of her neck- 
laces, of her earrings — but Clara continued un- 
adorned. She answered finally with tears in her 
2es, that she was no longer in possession of 
em, but she refused to give further information 
respecting them. Upon these discoveries, the 
Countess built the most strange suspicions ; com- 
municated them to Miss Greta, and began to lay 
a heavy hand on Clara. 

We have already intimated that the Conntess 
with her great aesthetic accomplishment was yet 
destitute of the peculiar beauty of the heart— 
~ goodness ; and we must add, that she could be 
hard and morally cruel toward those who fell 
under her displeasure, and to whom she in her 
own mind was not well affected. The necessity 
for her to be perpetually on 'the scene, to play 
perpetually a part, and everywhere to command, 
made her even to those who most sincerely ad- 
mired her fine talents somewhat inconvenient, but 
far more so to those who did not understand how to 
please her and to secure her favor. Clara speed- 
ily felt the whole weight of a disposition which, 
under the most polished forms, yet knew how 
• mercilessly to oppress. It was nothing that she 
became the lady's-maid as well as house-keeper 
to the Countess; that she must run from the 



dressing-room to the kitchen, from the kitchen 
to the dressing-room, in order to execute a thou- 
sand commands— this was really nothing ! But 
that she never received a friendly look; that she 
was exposed to sharp words and angry mistrust, 
this was hard, this cost her heart heavy conflicts. 
But Clara bore all with unshakable patience, 
and availed herself of the first free moment to re- 
turn with renewed zeal to her needle. Miss 
Greta knew, in fact, no longer whether she 
should, on account of this endurance, more ad- 
mire or detest her. With deep displeasure she 
heard of her secret promenades, and feared that 
the cause of them might be less praiseworthy 
than her other and daily behavior. 

CHAPTER IX.. 

• THE INQUIRY. * 

That father and mother from death are freed, 
Might 1 now with sore anguish upbraid them ; 

But God, our sole helper in time of need, 
He best knows our hearts, and will aid them. 

Swebish Folks' Song. 

It was a fresh autumn morning; one of those 
mora in g3 whose clear inspiring air fills our 
hearts with new pleasures, and new hopes, and 
emboldens us to enterprise. This influence both 
of Clara's worshippers felt: they both arose with 
the very same- thought, and issued forth with the 
same purpose. Slowly and dignifiedly as be- 
comes the aristocratic, and with anxious care not 
to heat himself, strode forward the Baron H., one 
hand on his back, and the other on the golden 
knob of his cane. Quick and business-like as 
industry's self, and burdened with no excessive 
corpulence, hastened Mr. Frederiks toward the 
same goal, but by another and shorter way, so 
that he reached before the Baron the dwelling of 
his beloved. 

The Countess was In her usual reception- 
room, amid a multitude of newly-arrived books,, 
By the window sat the silent Clara— and sewed. 
Thither, after the first salutations, Mr. Frederiks 
steered, and laid before her short and bluntly his 
wish to make her his wife. With faltering voice, 
but decidedly and respectfully, she declined his 
offer, and the young man was already on the 
way to withdraw himself, greatly cast down, 
when the Countess arose and •desired him not to 
be in too great a hurry, and at once to regard this 
affair as desperate. Clara would certainly be- 
think herself, would reconsider the matter, she 
said, and invited him to dinner on the following 
day. After a brief indecision, and a vain en- 
deavor to read Clara's downcast eyes, Mr, 
Frederiks accepted the invitation and withdrew. 
The Countess threw a tolerably fierce look at 
Clara, and returned to her books. Now appear- 
ed Baron H., and the same scene was repeated, 
as well as Clara's negative answer: except with 
this difference,' that Clara evinced a degree of 
sympathy, and Baron H. did not look particu- 
larly cast down— on the contrary, as the Count- 
ess begged him to have patience with a young 
maiden who did not know what she would have, 
and would certainly soon come to reason, he 
answered kindly, that he would certainly exert 
himself to the utmost not to take Clara at her 
word till she said, Yes. The Countess invited 
him thereupon to dinner a day -later than Mr; 
Frederiks, hoping by that time to wring from the 
foolish Clara a decision. 

To Clara's great relief, the Countess was the 
rest of the day from home. It was not till even- 
ing that she returned from a dinner at the castle; 
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Miss Greta entered at the same moment to spend 
the evening with her, and the command was im- 
mediately sent to poor Clara to present herself 
m the Countess's bedroom. Clara felt at this 
message an extraordinary anxiety, and her knees 
trembled as she passed through the ante-room of 
the Countess. Daring the long harangues which 
the Countess had made her, and at which for the 
mtost part she had played a silent part, she had 
had the habit of pushing to and fro a little gold 
rinff whieh she wore on her finger. Miss Greta 
had frequently noticed this uniform manoeuvre 
with silent vexation, and was curious to see 
whether in this decisive moment it would be re- 
peated. She seated herself, at her ease in the 
cmseuse in the proper direction, took up the 
P Memoirs of the Duchess of Abrantes," prepared 
herself to fix all her attention on Clara, on the 
words and movements of this " wooden doll !" 
Miss Greta had found Clara so indescribably te- 
dious and disagreeable, that she had called her 
" a heavy creature with a hateful mystery-mon- 
gory;" so that it is difficult to conceive what 
great interest she could take in the examination 
now at hand. She did not account for it to her- 
self* but it is certain that this interest had risen 
to the highest pitch, and she awaited Clara's en- 
trance with impatience. The Countess sat at 
her toilette, and was still in full court dress as 
she had come from the royaHable. We cannot 
resist setting down a few of the wilful remarks 
which Miss Greta secretly made upon her cous- 
in, while she examined the " History of the Duch- 
ess of Abrantes 1 ' with sufficient exactness. 

• " Weil, do but see how Natalie throws for- 
ward her chest ! She sets the right foot for- 
ward—plants the left elbow carelessly on the ta- 
ble— the attitude is ready ! She retains the pearls 
yet, in order— she turns her head half toward the 
door— she erects herself proudly— she thinks her- 
self a Semiramis ; and all thoroughly to con- 
found and dazzle the poor Clara, who, like Es- 
ther before Ahasuerus, appears and swoons 
away. Natalie will dash her absolutely down. 
It will be a precious scene !" 

• The bearing and mien of the Countess were, 
in fact, in the highest degree imposing; but per- 
haps Clara felt at this moment the penetrating 
glance which Miss Greta fixed on her still more 
deeply than the proud bearing of her benefac- 
tress. In the mean time she fell into no swoon ; 
and whatever might be her feelings, her external 
appearance betrayed nothing of them. She was 
somewhat pale, but her manner was quiet. The 
muslin handkerchief with the broad hem lay as 
smoothly as usual on the shoulders, and was 
folded into regular plaits brought forward to the 
front. The everlasting " fraise" was stiff and 
white as ever. Miss Greta sighed. 

The Countess desired Clara to take a chair, 
and commenced her speech. She spoke first of 
the two very handsome offers which had been 
made her; explained the advantages of both: 
detailed her conceptions of Clara's position, and 
of the duties which she herself had to perform 
toward her: she should consider herself happy to 
be able to contribute her part toward so honor- 
able a union as either of these ; and ended by de- 
manding from Clara an express declaration of 
her choice. 

-She spoke beautifully, and with unusual en- 
ergy ; but for all these excellent and logical sen- 
tences, Clara had but the old answer, "fine was 
sincerely obliged to both the gentlemen for their 
proposals, but could by no means fulfil their 
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wishes. She would remain unmarried— she 
could never marry." , 

Miss Greta took her lorgnette to look a little 
closer at Clara on these declarations. She con- 
sidered the idea of a poor maiden obstinately re- 
jecting two wealthy lovers " very peculiar." 

On the other hand, the Countess turned red 
with anger, and demanded severely, " May I ask, 
then, what your plans for the future are!" 

" That I cannot yet say," replied Clara with a 
sigh, " but I hope soon to be able." 

"Miss Clara acts very independently! and 
seems to hold me, my counsel, and approval,, as 
nothing at all. Clara ! I must remind you your 
father gave you into my hands, into my protec- 
tion." 

" I have never forgotten it," said Clara with a 
faltering voice. 

" I considered myself therefore justified," con- 
tinued the Countess, "over your proceedings—" 

" I acknowledge it !" cried Clara with emotion. 
" I am thankful for all the kindness which the 
lady Countess has shown me. I will be atten- 
tive and obedient — but ah ! if no more might be 
said of my marrjring !" 

" She is quite interesting," thought Miss Gre- 
ta, letting the Memoirs of the Duchess of Abran- 
tes fall from her hand. 

" Clara!" said the Countess, "your behaviour 
is too strange not to give ground for suspicions. 
You are a poor girl; you have not the slightest 
prospect for the future !" 

"God gives the birds food— he will not forget 
me!" - 

Miss Greta felt for her handkerchief, and fixed 
her eyes on the floor, without however taking up 
from it the Duchess. 

" That is really very fine !" said the Countess 
ironically; "but these God-fearing thoughts are 
utterly unproductive, and at last people betake 
themselves to their friends and relatives, on 
whom they fall as a burden. But don't trouble 
yourself on that account; I shall always see the 
daughter of an old friend gladly under my roof. 
I would not be so pressing for your marriage, 
since you are so opposed to it, if I did not fear 
that other, and perhaps less pure causes lie at 
the bottom of this irratiqpal resolve. I must tell 
you plainly, Clara, that you are observed, and 
your conduct has given occasion to the most 
strange suspicions." 

Miss Greta expected to hear Clara say, " that 
may be !" but Clara did not say so. She turned 
red and pale; stood up, sat down again, and 
finally remained standing. 

With increased coldness and severity the 
Countess proceeded: "Since you have been in 
my house, you have received various articles of 
value as presents. These have vanished ; whith- 
er? no one knows. You go out frequently ia 
the dark. Clara, I demand an explanation of 
this!" 

Clara stood speechless and pale. 

"Your father," said -the Countess furtner, 
" confided you to my protection and my over- 
sight ; in his name I demand an account of this I" 

" I cannot now give k," answered Clara, with 
an anxious voice, but with more self-possession' 
than before. 

" Not now?" demanded the Countess sharply; 
"when then?" 

" I don't know," replied Clara embarrassed 
and as if she did not know what she was say* - 
ing; " I believe— I don't know—" 

" You must know it, you skdl answer— when V& 
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' Clara cast an expressive glance toward heav- 
en, as if she would sav — " there !" 

" These are subterfuges, Clare ( I will hear 
nothing of tbem," eried the Countess sternly. rt I 
declare to you then, that my doty toward too 
and toward your late father compels me to abridge 
a liberty which you abuse. Prom this moment 
yon remain in your room, till you either decide 
For one of these honorable offers, or till no other 
doubt rests on your unbecoming proceedings." 

Miss 1 Greta called onee more her lorgnette to 
her aid, to observe Clara more closely. She 
stood still, with her arms not crossed, but laid 
one upon the other. She was extremely pale ; 
tears glistened in her eyes, although the expres- 
sion of her countenance was perfectly composed, 
perfectly innocent. That word "holy" again 
occurred to Miss Greta. She felt that her medi- 
ation was here needed, and with a seriousness, 
which was not wholly destitute of warmth, she 
said to the Countess : 

" Dear Natalie, that is neither kind nor just. 
We have no proof that Clara'* walks offend 
against propriety, but before we know this posi- 
.tivelv, we have no right to Ant her up. To 
criminate any one who may be guiltless, and to 
parish him without proof of his crime, is in my 
eyes an injustice which I cannot endure, and 
which must not be committed." 

People will perhaps be surprised at the dicta- 
torial tones which Miss Greta permitted herself 
in an affair in which she was not properly con* 
ceraed. But Miss Greta had teen long accus- 
tomed, as well in her own family as in "the wide 
circle of iter acquaintance, to see her claim* sub- 
mitted to like the laws of Sotonor Moses in an- 
tiquity, and this appeared to her quite in order. 

With the same decided tone Miss Greta con- 
tinued: "If Clara, indeed, has given away, or, 
according to her pleasure, disposed of she gifts 
which she has received, I see nothing nV that 
which deserves a punishment orbanishment from 
the country. Tie only thing, as it seems to me, 
that we can demand of Clara is, t**t she volun- 
tarily reUnguishes her walks ©art, at least till she 
herself assigns a satisfactory reason for these. 
Will ydu do that, Omit" 
„ After* a Hide consideration, Clan answered 
"Yes!" 

" Well, the*" continued Miss Greta, « for this 
time I hope Clara is excused the imprisonment. 
We have bad plenty of cholera and quarantine 
regulations, and may weU be weary of the thing. 
As regards tbepropasals of marriage, I really can- 
not deny that Clara has acted lift* a siUydamset ; 
but at the same time, in heaven's ansae, people 
■mat net be whipped- into matrimony. One can 
be very nappy without it — 1 mink with Paul. 
The best and sorest way is, that Clara does ao- 
ntanrmafcurry, but takes* fitting time for consid- 
eration. Deadest NataMe,aWow Clara a delibera- 
tive time of three months. The worthy gentle- 
men can very we« wait a little far a good wife, 
and Baron H. looks indeed to me as if he could 
aerve for Clara like Jacob for Rachel. In short, 
we conclude the contract of peace for three 
months. Clara gives up her promenades, and, 
on iheotber hand, is spared ail matrimonial pro- 
posals for the space of three months. Will the 
parties nignr 

Clara looked up to her protectress with an fo- 
dnaerioabte expression. Miss Greta felt a cer- 
taia^soniethimr about herteart she had not known 
bef ore. T he Countess, however, answered with 
a mixture of displeasure and concession: 



" Ton are muck too good toOtara, BhecfcMS 
not at all deserve it. In the mean time I w*H, 
at your recommendation, allow this time for re- 
flection. I know not, however, whether the gen- 
tlemen will find that it will repay them for the 
trouble to wait so long." 

" Let me care for that," responded Miss Greta. 

Visitors were now announced. The Countl- 
ess arose majestically, and went facta without * 
Saace at Clara; but Miss Greta stepped np t*> 
t, took her hand, and said seriously and kind* 

*?: 

" My heat Clara 1 between ourselves, yon ham 
acted somewhat foolishly and imprudently ; and 
if, as I suspect, a third braiegroom is concealed 
behind the promenades, I advise you sineerely 
to bring him as quickly as possible to the light, 
and let the other geattemen retire. Fair play, 
dear Clara, and a little sound sense, bring tut 
iarthest before God and man." 

With this, she pressed Clara's hand, and left 
her. Clara covered her eyes with both hands— 
" Mother ! another 1 what dost thoa cost me l n 
sighed she in speechless agony. 

From this time forward Miss Greta conceived 
a far higher interest in Clara. This had a three* 
fold ground. In the first place, Miss Greta 
found her singular; then she wished to fathom 
the secret ; and lastly Clara was become her pro* 
teg*. She endeavored now with, all zeal to -be- 
come better acquainted with her, in order to win 
her confidence, and beanie to help .her. But all f 
the interesting Clara, since mat remarkable even- 
ing, had totally vanished ; the still, and stupid 
one had again taken her place— and sewed 1 Or 
she busied herself with the concern* of the houses, 
or with the thousand articles of the Coontesste 
toilette, and all with an attention and silence that 
might drive one lo distraethm The eapretsiea 
of countenance testified to Miss Greta a deep 
acknowled gmen t, but speech and answer con* 
tinned laconic as before. 

This then at length wounded Miss Greta, 
both in her feelings and in her pride— for we 
must confess that she was a little proud— that 
so insignificant a person as Clara should under- 
stand so little how to value the friendship of « 
lady of Miss Greta's spirit and character*-* 
friendship which she so rarely offered to any 
one—this was hardly to be borne. And had net 
Miss Greta spoken with the Countess 1 GUiet-* 
ed the three wild brothers, and bargained for the 
three months of rest 1 Had she not peranadod 
the lovers also to three months' patience 3 Had 
she not rescued Clara (rem imprisonment sent 
perseention ? it made Miss Greta actually an- 
gry, for all those exertions to receive eo little a** 
kimwtedgraent. 

She determined now in her pride to withdraw^ 
herself entirely from Clara ; and never to trouble 
herself about her again. But eh, the sorrow I at 
this very time Miss Greta was less able than. 
ever to withdraw her thoughts from Clara: t» 
avoid admiring, yes, actually envying her! Fat 
her keen glance could not help discerning that 
Clara, spite of her stillness ana reserve, had yet 
within her a rich and foil lias. Her looks be- 
trayed it Miss Greta was the mere annoyed at 
this inward fulness of life in a person of so mo- 
notonous an exterior and so joyless an existence;. 
as she herself, endowed with all that fortune, the 
world; and the interests *>f life could coaler, had 
often, and especially of late, felt an inward emp- 
tiness which she did not know how to fill. And 
what then could it be which so inwardly satisfied 
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;4he poor and helpless* Clara ? which made her 

. so patient wader tne orders and counter-orders of 
the Countess? which allowed her to forget that 

.*he was deprived of all the joys of vouth, and 

. must contemplate a walk tp church of a Sunday 
as her sole relaxation? What was it which 
made her so soft and 'Obliging to ethers, while 
she herself led a life so full of sett-denial 1 

, Doubts andquesOonsof this sect frequently pre* 
sen ted themselves to the mind of Miss tfreia. 
41 What is properly joy ?" she asked herself; 
" what is pleasure ? /After what shall we strive, 
in order to he happy, and live pleasantly ? Na- 
talie possesses beauty, talents, a fulness of afflu- 
ence, and has countless admirers. 1 myself can 

•enjoy as much of the good things of this world 
as I will— fQr this, I have health, good spirits, a 
willing body, understanding, and all the senses, 
and ability to laugh and joke at command; and 
at the same time, I can very well believe that 

.this still, dependent creature would not exchange 

i with me. And I cannot blame her ; for with all 

I possess in the world, 1 find it by no means too 

amusing. But she, who has actually nothing— 

what does she think of? What satisfies her ?" 

/ < Clara was Miss Greta's torment. 

But it is time that we at length ceased entirely 
.forgetting ourselves in the company of Miss 
« Greta ; we will now, therefore, look after the 
.President a little. 

CHAPTER X. 

THE PRESIDENT. 

"How go* it? Hew pus it ?" 

Th* Acquaintance. 

And in fact, it is- time that we visit the new-* 

* married man, and ask him how he does, 

"Excellently!" would his Excellence have, 
.answered; but Truth whispers us behind his 
back, "Not particularly so** 

It stood indeed as follows. The President was 
; in love with his wife, but found himself to such 
.a degree disturbed in his old habits, in his com- 
fort, in the mode of life which be had hitherto 
. led, that it operated obviously both on his health 
.and temper. His beautiful Countess was a 
v charming hostess, an amiable lady of the house ; 
. but an attentive managing wife she was not. He 
.must wait on, care for, ask, do, amuse, fondle, 
-and follow. The poor President got quite out. 

* of breath. He was, however, in love ; and when 
. she called him, " My sweet one ! my angel !" 
. and stroked his chin with her white hand, he 

was enraptured, and even happy.- Ah Cupido ! 
CupidoJ 

But this amorousness, the secret discontent, 
and a certain feeling that he had acted foolishly, 
all this made the President out of humor, and 

'dissatisfied with himself, but awoke in him also 
a sort of fear before Edla. He was ashamed of 
Ais feelings before the clear-sighted daughter; 
he began to avoid her glance and her society, 
and this the more anxiously as he felt the injus- 
tice he did her, who least deserved it, by this 

.coldness and reserve. Edla soon observed how 
he sought to avoid her; yet keenly as it pained 
her, she conformed herself in this respect imme- 
diately to the will of her lather. She also had 
much to conceal from him; she too felt herself 
aiot happy through the change in the house, and 
knew not how to say a cheerful word to her 
Jather. 

The Countess occupied herself chiefly and 



almost exclusivexy with Nina. As a fine con- 
noisseur of art, she knew how Jo. estimate Nina's 
perfect and entrancing beauty. She was thor- 
oughly absorbed by it, and the sight of her was 
as necessary to her as to an artist that of his 
ideal. She exerted all that was captivating in 
her own mind and manner to win Nina to her- 
self. She gave her instruction on the harp, in 
singing, in Italian, and caressed her without in- 
termission* The lovely Nina was idolized by 
her, while the ungifted Clara only received from 
her cold looks and commands. But she was not 
contented with her own fascination herself, she 
was ambitious to direct the attention of all the 
world to Nina's beauty. This was an easy 
task. Whom do not beauty and sweetness 
charm? Who can behold the pure features of 
beauty without having a consciousness of God ? 
A circle of admirers garnered around Nina, bat 
who actually only admired her? There was 
something more than earthly in Nina, which ex- 
cited to worship rather than to love. The artists 
soon gathered about, with chisel and pencil, 
partly in obedience to the Countess, and partly 
to their own artistic sense. Sodermark must 
paint her portrait in oil, Waj in miniature: Mam- 
selle Rohl most draw her in black chalk, Fogel- 
berg execute her bust in marble, and model her 
hand; neither were modellers in wax and cutters 
of pronles wanting to copy the inimitable head 
and the muse-like features. 

It was not without pleasure that Nina saw 
herself made an ohject of so much fondness, so 
much homage; yet she did not step forth from, 
the cloud which enveloped bar as with a magic 
glory. She continued sweet and amiable, though 
in a higher sphere of life, through which she 
floated as an ideal existence, as a vision oat of 
a better world, but never stood there as an ordi- 
nary individual mortal Her life resembled the 
beauiiiul picture of the triumph of Galatea. 

]n her chariot home hy the waves, and drawn 
by dolphins, the young gpddesa lay in luxurious 
ease. N#*ds and Tritons dance round her, 
laughing and sporting in the tumbling billows ; 
the God of .Love scatters the way with flowers, 
and Zephyr kisses and fans, her cheeks with his 
soft breath. She lets them dance, and scatter 
flowers, lets the wind play with her locks, and 
the floods bear her on, wirile she carelessly ra- 
ctiaes, dreams, and smiles. But this sweet re- 
pose, this manner, native as it were, to the higher 
existences, of receiving homage, and looking 
down oat of the clouds on it, tranquil, mfld,and 
indifierent-^his was Nina's especial and most 
peculiar charm. But perhaps still mote capti- 
vating was she, when a .quiet sadness carried 
her wholly away from the splendor which, sur- 
rounded her, and M her feelings into a world of 
twilight where no thought was ante to follow 
her. There lay then a momentary paleness on 
her features, as if death rushing hastdv past, bat 
gently fanned her with his wing. Vet the ex- 
eking, variable life of her present home operated 
less prejudicially on. her health than might ha we 
been feared, and moat frequently a delicate rose 
bloomed on her. cheek. 

Count L«dwig was generally ntarher, but less 
in character of a lover than a quiet spectator, 
keeping his property in his eye. 

Miss Greta was heartily weary of the deifying 
of Nina: of the portraits, busts, .and the lessons 
on the harp. She often made herself merry over 
them in her lively, intellectual manner; but of- 
ten, wo, gave free scope Jo her .wrath against 
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iheseabsurdgoings on, as wofl as against Clara's 
inaccessibility and lightened her heart with 
Baron H., who now, as she declared, was the 
only man with whom she could speak a sensible 
word. Filius through this found himself in better 
case with her than formerly. 

Edla <contemplated with growing uneasiness 
the triumph of her favorite. She had wished to 
introduce by degrees the tender bloom which she 
had so long sheathed and guarded in the shades 
of .peace, to life, to activity, and to another at- 
mosphere ; and now she saw her suddenly ex- 
posed to the scorching beams of the mid-day sun. 
At first, she tried expostulations with her father 
against it; but he, opposed to the will of his 
wife, was much too weak, and desired expressly 
that Nina should entirely follow the wishes of 
: the Countess. That she might not lose the child 
of her cares and of her heart completely out of 
. her sight, there now remained nothing for Edla 
but to make part of the everlasting company. 
-: This was as little agreeable to the Countess as it 
was painful and wearisome to Edla. She ex- 
changed her beloved quiet solitude, for a society 
in which she felt herself out of place, and as- 
sumed near Nina the involuntary part of a 
floomy Argus. The Countess soon let Edla feel 
ow superfluous was her presence, and did what 
she could by petty humiliations and slights to 
t drive, her from her brilliant saloon. Edla was of 
too lofty a character, and had made her soul too 
Jree, to suffer herself to be wounded by pin- 

n* :ks ; but for Nina also was her presence use- 
, and by her also, as it seemed, was she over- 
looked. This pained her deeply. Besides, the 
stepmother invaded 'most disturbingly Edla's 
whole life. By imperceptible but certain modes, 
all power in the house, all interest in the man- 
agement, was withdrawn from Her. The old 
domestics were dismissed, the new ones could 
only obey the Countess ; and thus Edla saw daily 
iinore and more how unnecessary she was in her 
father's house and to the company. She with- 
drew in silence to her solitary room, and ap- 
. peared only at the dinner table, but always friend- 
,Iy and quiet. My sweet female reader! thou 
who wilt probably understand how gnawing such 
•a domestic position must be, how easily it can 
.embitter heart and mind — oh say, must it not 
have been a beautiful, a noble doctrine which 
enabled Edla to conduct herself with so much 
lepose, gentleness, and good sense 1 In her sol- 
itude she found a freer, better company than in 
the circle she abandoned— and she could have 
been truly contented and happy in it, had she 
not missed so painfully her loved pupil, her for- 
mer daily companion. As she saw that this dis- 
sipated life agreed with Nina's heakh extremely, 
she was careful to conceal her feelings. When 
she once asked her beautiful sister whether the 
present course gave her pleasure, she replied, 
with her accustomed love of truth—" Yes ; it is 
so pleasant to please and to be beloved." 
~ Edla laid up this word in her bosom : it gave 
her pain. " Do I not love her too V* thought she ; 
" though I do not flatter her, or misguide her. 
I would lay down my life for her !" She regarded 
.herself now as misunderstood also by Nina ; she 
became even stiller and more retiring. Nina 
found Edla cold, unsympathizing. There lay a 
cloud between the two sisters. Each felt a secret 
tear well from her soul on this account. Why 
do we not let them flow'? Why may we not 
betray what the tongue hesitates to acknowledge ? 
What i* it which .so often, at least for a time, 



thrusts itself between the best friends, Hke a sor- 
cery cooked by bad spirits 1 Each sees it, but it 
is not to be overcome ; an insurmountable, in vis* 
ible obstacle stands in the way ; we suffer, we 
avoid one another, we doubt whether it canpos- 
sibly be the same person as formerly. Then 
requires it only an insignificant cause, a trifling* 
word, to produce a division, whence is no return, 
and which no kindness can heal. The wounds- 
which distrust gives bleed so long ! 

And yet let me, my reader, here make a res- 
ervation, for my heart is full of this matter, and 
would fain open itself out before thee. I must, 
then, solemnly protest against that which I haver 
just asserted. No; I believe it not The real; 
thegenuiTU friends do not separate. 

There are people whose words fall like a 
frosty day on the earth, and make all that is- 
blooming and odorous vanish. They say—" All 
is vanity under the sun." This seems tt as- 
great, that lovely and pleasant; but who may 
Eut his confidence in men ? That which at the 
rst was so hot. grows all the more so speedily- 
cool. The exhalation must quickly fly, or it^ 
would soon lead to the madhouse. The daily, 
the customary, that is the best and safest. And 
then follow examples and stories " out of real 
life," which are to confirm all this ; brand enthusi- 
asm as folly ; designate love and friendship as 
a fleeting effervescence, or as selfish sentiments; 
reduce man to a nullity ; and convert life into 
dishwater. Andtralyitis onlv too certain, that 
life has a very, empty, dry, and poverty-stricken 
side ; that many a purple mantle on the scene is 
only painted ; many a flame goes up in smoke ; 
that the glittering jewel on closer examination 
proves only a bit of glass ; and that which ap- 
pears alive is in wardly dead. What then ? Be- 
cause a pool dries up, shall we therefore not 
believe in the fresh spring? Because a meteor 
and astreet lamp go out, are these then no eternal, 
sun — no heavenly, holy lights % God be praised 
and blessed ! there are those which warm and 
light us to all eternity. And if the immortal clear- 
ness of our own life and heart remained not, it 
were not worth the trouble of living! 

It is a sad experience — who can describe its 
bitterness 1 — whenwe see the friend on whom we 
have built for eternity grow cold in his feelings,., 
and becoming lost to us. But believe it not, thou 
loving, sorrowing soul, believe it not ! Continue' 
thyself only, and the moment will come when 
thy friend will return to thee ; when, at the sound 
of thy voice, at the pressure of thy hand, his - 
heart will beat quicker; yes, though the separ- 
ation last long — 

And pressed I here no more the ardent hand, 
I yet should grasp it in the better land. 

Yes, there, where all delusions cease — there, be- - 
yond the clouds, the friend will find thee again in 
a higher light, will acknowledge thee, and unite - 
himself to thee for ever. 

But, friendly reader, I probably kill thee with 
my digressions. Pardon me, and follow me back, . 
on the little serpentine path of a flower-simile, 
which it is impossible for me to pass by. 

Evening is a precious time ior friends who 
live together. Married people know it well, and 
brothers and sisters know it too. Contrary to 
the flowers of nature, which close their chalices * 
at the close of the day, the loveliest flower of 
friendship — confidence — loves most to expand it- 
self at evening, and breathes forth its fragrance 
most gladly under the protection of twilight and 
silence. Then talk we over the questions of the - 
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day ; then conclude we. peace with our hearts, it 
we have opened them before to our friend; then 
seek we reconciliation from heaven, and offei it 
to the world, ere yet the Bight comes; and then 
sleep we so sound and sweetly. 

Thus was it formerly with Edla and Nina. 
Now it was otherwise. How gladly would Edla, 
as formerly, at the evening of a day which their 
had not spent together, have looked into Nina's 
soul. Now Nina came constantly so late from 
company, that Edla did not venture further to 
abridge her sleep, which in her now fatiguing 
life was become more requisite than ever. In the 
morning Nina naturally slept long, and scarcely 
was dressed before the Countess appeared to 
take her down with her. Nina was too weak to 
oppose herself to this despotism, which she 
moreover, through the wishes of her father, and 
through Edla's sullen silence, held to be j ustifiable. 
Yes, she even believed that it was really most 
agreeable to Edla to be able to follow undis- 
turbed her favourite pursuits. 

One day Edla was seized with a violent ner- 
vous headache. According to her custom she 
suffered without complaining, and lay perfectly 
still on her sofa. Every one who has experienced 
this complaint knows how unpleasantly any- 
thing ugly and annoying operates, during its 
paroxysm, on the senses of tne sufferer. Nina 
sat by Edla and read to her in a low voice, while 
Edla refreshed herself with gazing on the pure 
sweet features of her sister, and found the pres- 
ence of the beloved and beautiful like a longed- 
for heart's cordial Then came the Countess to 
call Nina. There were several acquaintances 
below ; it was wished to act some scenes from 
Filhiofs Saga; but Nina was wanting; nothing 
could be done without Nina— Nina! the new 
lovely Ingeborg. But Nina was happy with her 
sister, who looked so affectionately on her; hap- 
py in the thought that she alleviated her suffer- 
ing, and rejoiced her by her reading. She cast 
an imploring glance at her sister, and asked in 
a tone which solicited a yes — 

" Do you need me, Edla?" 

Edla misunderstood look and tone; a breath 
of bitterness passed over her soul, and she an- 
swered with some sharpness— 

" No ! go only, I need thee not." 

Nina stood hastily up. The answer went like 
a stab to her heart She followed the Countess. 
At the door she stood still; she felt an earnest 
desire to press to her lips the beloved hand which 
thus cast her forth ; her heart swelled with ten- 
derness and grief; but Edla just then turned her 
face toward the wall. The Countess urged her 
not to linger. Nina pressed her hand to her agon- 
ized bosom and went. 

Edla had turned away from Nina— wherefore 1 
Because two great tears against her will rolled 
down her cheeks. How many fathers, how many 
mothers', have wept such tears over their favor- 
ite!— and certainly with greater cause. These 
are bitter tears. But Edla never felt a pain 
without steeling her heart against it ; she never 
shed a tear without a vigorous resolution ripen- 
ing itself through it. This was the case now. 
A thought which had Ion? hovered indistinctly 
before her soul, struck in this hour firm root; 
and while every pulse in her head throbbed pain- 
fully, her heart heat unquietly, with steady re- 
flection she threw out a plan for the future. The 
necessary condition for a possible quietude of 
life is a clear Judgment on ourselves, on those 
with wfeom we share our days, and on the rela- 
D 



tkmship in which wo stand one to anothor- 
Without this judgment there is everlasting con- 
fusion ; with it, on the contrary, peace and clear- 
ness! Nina did not return till toward midnight. 
Softly and gentlras the west wind over flowers, 
she approached Edla's bed. Her eyes were 
closed. Nina believed that she slept, and stoop- 
ed over to kiss her hand ; but the hand moved 
itself, laid itself tenderly round Nina's neck, and 
drew her Sweet countenance to Edla's cheek. 
"Good night!" whispered the sisters to each, 
other. It did their hearts good ; they best under- 
stood each other. Nina slept with a happy an- 
gel-smile, and a mild firm thought lay on Edla's 
quiet brow. When the first rays of morning il- 
lumined the chamber, Edla's suffering was past; . 
she felt only a slight feintness in her limbs ; but kv 
he*r soul stood her projected plan £rmer than ever. . 
She went over it once more in her thoughts. 

"*My father needs me no longer; his wife is 
at present all for him. I see that h€ avoids me : 
that my presence gives him no pleasure. Nina, 
breathes, more new enjoyments and delights ; L 
cannot, and would not, withheld them from her.. 
I will be no impediment to her; will not spoih 
her enjoyments; not, like a gloomy shadow, 
hang over her days. She shall not learn to re- 
gard seriousness as something irksome, nor find 
her truest friend troublesome. Perhaps at this 
moment I am not that to her which I really 
ought to be. Perhaps something mistrustful, 
and wearisome has stolen into my soul ; perhaps 
I cannot now be exactly just toward my father,, 
his wife, nor toward Nina; perhaps I feel a real, 
bitterness, because I am all at once so totally 
forgotten, so superfluous — as it is, however, quite- 
natural that I should. They enjoy the beautiful, . 
the agreeable, the exhilarating— none of which I 
am. Have they done me also a certain injus- / 
lice— should Nina especially— Nina not be as she 
might— should— ^Oh ! she shall learn this through 
no ill-will, through no ill-humor on my part. I 
will go hence, that Nina may know nothing of ' 
this— but I will come back, and then press her 
afresh to my bosom. Only for a brief moment 
can Nina estrange herself from me — she wilt 
soon belong to me again. She is the child of 
my heart, nothing can part her from me for ever. . 
But now I am here, a troubling burden to all in. 
the house. Therefore I will withdraw. My 
cousin 8 needs now a helpful friend. I will 
go to her for some months. I will free my fami- 
ly from a troubling aspect, from a silent reproof. . 
My soul shall be refreshed by a new activity.. 
I will return with a better mind, with fresher 
thought ; and I hope then to contemplate the re- 
lationships here with a more impartial eye. I 
will then really be for all. May Nina in the 
mean time look round more tranquilly on the 
life which now dazzles her; she will not long: 
deceive herself; my letters will to this end be 
more effectual than my presence can be. I will 
not disquiet myself concerning her ; a pure light, . 
a noble feeling dwells in the depth of her soul — 
it will shape its own way. When I return, I 
will find her eye dear— she will find again her 
friend, and I my child !" 

As these thoughts passed through Edla's soul* 
she stood at the window and saw the wind travel 
among the clouds, which flew rapidly on in gray 
and white masses, and let the stars, already 
paling at the approach of day, glance forth. 
Edla contemplated with pleasure the hurrying 
clouds, and the fixed eternal stars. So stand* the 
spirit of man in the unquiet world. The elotafe 
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-of error vanish, *nd the *uw light jsbioes again 

^ me heaven of humanity. 

Edla loved the stars. From her childhood 

.*he had held converse with them. Is hours of 

. .trouble, in the moments of prayer, in those in 
which her soul yearned after eooojoauaion with 
higher spirits, she had often seen the clouds 
♦divide, and the stars beam down upon her. This 

, view had always wonderfully strengthened her, 
She attached no distinct thoughts to this star- 
greeting, hat she felt it as the sympathy of a 
friend, as an invigorating glance from the. eye of 
4he Almighty. From the time that Edla had 

. believed that she should find no friend on earth > 

-«he had accustomed herself to look for one in the 
stars, and had never felt her heart deceived. 
Besides they were so beautiful, so elevating ! 

. Their iunnttu4e causes the Creator to appear 
so greet— the actions and passions of men, so 

*mall! 

CHAPTER XT. 

ran wootnn ; an oh> song to a wew Tens. 
Professor A*** to Edla. 

"You will not partake my fortunes. Edla! 
you refuse my hand, and desire only the half of 
•my heart ! The other half you make a present 
■'• of to some wife— whom I shall never find. Pos- 
sess yourself of more impressive words and 
more effective arguments to make a man deny 
himself a happiness which he regards as the 
highest upon earth. Edla ! you, have permitted 
your friend to speak the unvarnished truth to 
,you ; yes, Edla I I have learned to love you for 
the sake of the love I cherish for my goddess, 
Truth : through my love of truth, I have alien- 
ated most of my so-called friends, frightened 
*away all my acquaintances, you alone, Edla, 
feared not my rough sincerity ; I did not offend 
jyou hy it; you heard and understood me. Yon 
stand alone now as my best, my most, sincere 
.friend, the onlv one to whom I could without 
fear open my heart ; and I acknowledge it as a 
.happiness, that I can venture to >say Jo you 
boldly, that you have hot in your answer dealt 
/truly and honestly by me. You answer me as 
-an ordinary woman dismisses an <ojrdin#ry man. 
Foolish reasons ! petty considerations I how ean 
Edla condescend to use them ! ' Yonare old and 
ugly !' Very well, Edla,, I admit that ym are an 
' old maid. How old 1 Perhaps forty. Well, 
then, youare in the best years of a woman, which 
one may assert without bemgafco*, like Balsac. 
Don't talk to me k I beseech you, of your damsels 
of seventeen. They ace lovely flowers, I hear 
you say. Very well! but I know not, in feet, 
what I shall say to them any more than to a 
pretty flower-— that is, at most, 'You are ex- 
cessively charming »' or t perhaps—* Have you 
danoed much this winter V At forty a woman 
has at once flowers and fruit. My m*re made 
my father happy in 4»er fortyrthird year, and her 
son had the happiness of his parent's society for 
-five-and-twenty yeans. One can with less than 
this be content. 

" c You are plain i yes, ye* are plain, funtsam- 
nw»ty plain. I hardly know * countenance 
which at the first sight is so repeHaat. * You 
liave also something stiff, something disagree- 
able/ Yes, you have all that, I coneedeyou that, 
Edla. Sincerely beloved Edla! Siliy,cbildish, 
nu philosophical woman I understand you not, 
Ifeat one can. love yon. with ail Jkm 4 yes, pre- 



cisely on this account 1 Precisely because you 
are plain, Edla, do I love yon the stronger. 
Were you handsome; had yon only the most 
usual attraction of woman, then I should fear 
lest a less exalted feeling mingled itself in my 
love. . Bat you are ' plain,' ( disagreeable/ and. 
therefore, do I love you, Edla; therefore do I 
love yon warmly. There is a beauty which is 
not external, which gives no external testimony 
of itself My love to mis makes ran believe in 
immortality! And (because you axe. not beau- 
tiful, do von think that I cannot mire ? How 
womanish, miserable, silly, do you make me, 
when you believe that nothing else ean enchant 
me than what things and beasts possess as well 
as human beings ! 

" ' Yon are tedious ;' God forgive, you the 
untruth, Edla ; as certainly as all our gossiping, 
empty nonsense gabbling women will da it. 
Believe me, Edla, these Is more life in your silent 
presence than* » the conversation of moat men. 
But once more, seriously— have you actually 
intended what you said ? Have yon -believed 
that I could admit it ? No, Edla, you have not t 
Yon. ase not so weak, not so childish I Yon have 
deceived Tonmeif and me. I suspect other rea- 
sons, of which yon say nothing. And why do 
yon not speak them sincerely out ? Yon do not 
love me. Yon do not participate in the feelings 
which I cherish for yon. Good ! or rather bad! 
But you lonowmy viewson this subject Women 
do not so necessarily need the love of the hus- 
band to whom they unite themselves. Esteem, 
confidence— these are. requisite to them ; and the 
obligations *£ Jioaor; the quiet of the house; 
the activity of the day, together with all higher 
familiar life, chain them at last with sincere 
aflectkm toshe-fttend they hare chosen. This 
every day's experience tenches as. O Edla! 
why should yon not in a similar manner 'become 
active and happy 1 Should yon contemn the lot 
of a wife because yon know more of the world 
than the majority of your sex 1 Then fling your 
wisdom into the sea ! Listen, Edla ! Had you 
a decided, productive talent; were yon born to 
be an artist, or an author— I would not use so 
many words to persuade you to marry. Bat yea 
are not that. You have an ear for life, but no 
tongue to express & Oan it give you joy only 
to vegetate, without being useful to a reMow- 
ereature, without living for .the happiness and 
goedof another 1 Edla ! take ray hand ; became 
my wife ; the friend of nay friends, the joydtfinser 
-of my house. Make nappy a husband who 
henceforth will live onlt sor yen! 

" Yon doubt the tenth of mv love ! Do yon 
expect that I shall sigh, complain, fail at your 
feet ? That I shall threaten to destroy myself, 
and enact one of those drunken scenes with 
which the modern romances inundate the frivo- 
lous world 1 That I cannot do! Edla, and yon 
ee^ainly do not desire it But believe that I love 
yon. Judge of my attachment from rational 
evidences. Edla, I am net happy without your 
presence. All that I do, think, write-*-that 
requires your right, your approbation; without 
this it has no vahie for me! But I disdain to 
dilate upon this, 10 vow, and protest—foe four- 
teen years Edla has called me friend, and has 
not doubted my word. Why shonld she doubt it 
in the very moment in which I open my heart 
to the care, and say, * I love thee V Is this, bow- 
ever, only an empty subterfuge, behind which 
other reasons conceal themselves 1 Then it is 
probably, when translated into the language, of. 
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4ruth, *l fear to give thee my hand, becaasc thou . 
.art an Atheist, because thou dost not believe in 
4t God, in immortality ; thou art a lost soul/ 
Can you believe that, Edla? Can you pro- 
^nounce that in me to be a crime which does not 
iie in the power of our will? It is true, that my 
understanding does not acknowledge the doc- 
trine out of whic h yoa aad many others draw so 
much happiness. But show me the spot which 
dishonors me as a man; and then you will 
have a right to reproach me with the want of 
iaith. Has a word, has a smile upon my lips, 
-ever derided that which to another is holy ? 
Then, Edla, turn away from me as from an 
ataworthy one. Have i ever, since I have 
become a man, spoken an untruth ? Then, Edla, 
Relieve me no longer ; then mistrust also my 
Jove. Ycs> I will say still more. I have often 
indulged the hope of the possibility, that before 
4hea vcning of my days descends, I may yet rec- 
ognise a higher light, may yet participate in a 
&ith so beautiful, and so lull of blessings. 1 
long, I yearn after it. I too am old, Edla ; and 
my fiftieth year, though it has yet brought no 
•cold into my heart, shows me by the snow felting 
♦on my temples that the winter is come. Edla, 
mf dear friend t will you not bring me warmth 
in the cold season ? not kindle that light which 
shall cheer my evening 1 If a human being can 
4o this, it is thou, so gentle, and so sensible. 
• " ' Another wife !' I beseech yoa, Edla, spate 
ane this comfort, this .hope, this other wife, who. 
if I -understand you properly— shall be a good 
sheep* Be yoa mine, Edla f Let me hope it, 
or gfcve me better, more solid grounds for a * No/ 
•which opposes itself to my happiness. 

"Yours, A," 

Elda to Professor A * * ♦ 
^ " The reasons which I advanced, my friend, 
<were not false. 1 have spoken the truth, but 
.perhaps I should have expressed it more dearly. 
My age, dear A., ibrbide me to think of a change 
in, my present condition of lite ; but I mUme am 
in a situation property to estimate and to judge 
•of this change. My plainness would not seem 
hazardous. to me, could I but surmount the .re- 
pugnance to exposing it to the gaze of men; aad 
at is not simply the feeling of my plainness— thai 
I could bear— but that hardness and repnlsrve- 
ness of my disposition, which makes me ft* 
-others unaccommodating and unpieasmg. Even 
veariy in my childhood 1 felt this. The eye of 
Jny mother fell on me with a cold and repelling 
gaze. Forgive me, aterashade! hereafter I tried 
4o advance toward thee with love, and thy glance 
will rest kindly on thy daughter. Then will ail 
involuntary hardness dissolve, and my rigid dis- 
oositionmeU-j then shall I also become amiable. 
But, here, on earth, that can never be; here there 
da. as it were, a strange power chained to me, 
which works disturbingly, turn which way 1 
•will. I am not agreeable to others, not agreeable 
•with others, dear A. I feel that, aad it con* 
strains and embarrasses me in every action, in 
•every sentiment— <I cannot conquer it. 

" For you, dear A * * *, 1 feel the sincere* 
♦esteem, the most genuine friendship; and no- 
thing in your person could prevent me giving yoa 
my hand, if I were actually persuaded that 1 
should thereby do anything good and proper. 
I have already written to you explicitly on this 
head, and will not now weary you with my rep- 
etitions. A few words, however, I must here 
.add. 
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"I honour the rotation of woman, as wife, 
mother, and mistress of a family, with my whole 
heart. Why should I not? I know nothing 
more beaatifiiL But I feel nothing in me which 
gives surety for me, that I myself should fulfil 
it. Yon speak of the usekssness of my tifo. I. 
might bid yoa look at Nina. Till lately I might 
also have said, 4 Behold the happy eye of my 
lather I 1 But I will not appeal to things which 
have a universal claim on the outward activity 
of men. I might any, ' Oh, do not call i t pride- 
look into my heart P There incessantly labours 
the desire to do good, not unworthy of the great 
Master whom we ought to follow. 1 sometimes 
think I shaH he ante, to discover the word for 
that which works so deeply aad baaestly within , 
me, on which I so seriously meditate ; but pep- 
haps I deceive mysetf— perhaps this moment 
will never come for me ; on earth. Be mat, how- 
ever, as it may, I do not therefore fear that I 
work in vain. They are the happy on earth, 
who live for the good of others; but they too 
have not lived in vain, who have laboured still 
aad meditatively at the work of improvement in 
their own bosoms.. Must every virtue, every 
power be a useless one, which does not exercise 
itself in the fulfilment of human duties t The 
life-long captive, cot off for ever from the world, 
builds a temple to God in his own heart; dm 
anchorite, who places himself in a position 
through acquired knowledge to illuminate the 
world— believe you, my friend, that these live in 
vain % that they will not also one day find a 
theatre on which they may labour beneficially, 
if not in this, certainly in another world 1 I 
know this is not your betie^ but it iff mine in the 
deepest regions of my heart As regards the 
usefulness of my life, I am at rest. 

" You call upon me to give light loth ©evening 
of your days. Ah 1 there you tooch a chord ia 
my heart which vibrates painfully through it. 
Could 1 do, could I accomplish what you % hope 1 
I fear not. My friend, I know that I cannot t 
Have we not often exchanged our thoughts for 
this purpose 4 Have we not discussed these im- 
portant matters repeatedly 1 And what fruit 
has this produced 1 1 hare contributed nothing 
to you, and you-— parden met I must say it— yoa 
have often wounded me deeply. Believe me. 
my good friend, it has never come fa to my mind 
to call you an Atheist, for y oar whote lite testi- 
fies of the God in whom yon believe, and who 
lives m you— to use the words of a great poet— 

1 THft GOD WSDOM TO* DttTT ATBNGIS HIMSELF BY 

BETTNfo ate emm? a* too* actions.' la your 
works you are a good Christian; white your 
understanding, or the spirit of contradiction 
which dwells in your heart, refuses the acknowl* 
edgment. But this spirit and this incessant 
doubt disquiet sriy soul. Ah ! Hfe has so many 
darkening elands, so many bewildering enigmas, 
that we cannot carefully enough guard our 
mfnds against -every, gloom. You have cast 
many a black doubt upoa my days, how should 
I eanghtea your evening t You require a wife 
of adiferent mind, with ahigher strength of soul 
than I possess. 

" Do you not know, have you not seen the 
sweet simple wile whose whole being is love j 
in whose heart words discover themselves which 
desire not to be spoken, and which yet operate 
as an illumination 1 I might term such a one a 
feminine Apostle Joan; for she reposes on the 
bosom of her lord, and is admitted to bis raost 
intimate confidence. She draws feom the origi. 
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nal fountain of lore, and thence is it that her 
wisdom is so deep, her glance so fall of blessing, 
her words so persuasive. She has no arguments 
for the immortality of the soul, but heaven stands 
open to her eye, and she has an immediate beam 
of God. To your doubts, to your questionings, 
such a wife would reply: 'Let us be happy! 
Let us love one another ( Let us not vex our- 
selves with these matters ! AU will one day 
become clear, all will be good.' And this word , 
so poor, so trite, that every common-place person 
conceals his sluggishness behind it, becomes a 
revelation on the lips of a pious, affectionate 
feminine disciple. See, A * * ♦, this is the wife 
that you must seek. She alone can warm your 
heart, enlighten your evening; on her bosom 
will your soul find rest Reasons cannot always 
be answered with counter-reasons; evidences 
with counter-evidences; before such a faith, 
such a conviction, your desire of contrast will 
become still, and you will yourself be made ca- 
pable of listening to the suggestions of your own 
soul. 

" You speak of your love to me. Yes, I cer- 
tainly hope that I am dear to you. This hope 
is dear, is necessary to me; but love ! love to 
me ! No, A * * *, that I cannot believe ! I have 
alluded to your spirit of contradiction ; forgive 
me if 1 revert to it, and regard it as the cause 
whence your liking for me has arisen. You 
were always proud and defiant, dear A * * *, and 
love to combat with difficulties. You now seek 
me so zealously, because I retire before you— the 
consenting Edla would soon be no longer the 
warmly-beloved Edla. Talk not to me of your 
love, A * * *, I do not believe you ; I do not be- 
lieve in my own power to inspire such a feeling. 
I am become too old for fairy tales. Let me 
continue your friend as before; continue you 
what you were to me. It is thus best for us both. 

" Faithfully, and for ever your friend, 

"Edla." 

Professor A+* + to Edla. 

" You were right, Edla, when you said before- 
hand that you should only repeat what you had 
said. Your letter contains only your former as- 
sertions, your empty reasons, or rather un-rea- 
sons. The only novelty which struck me was, 
1 The spirit of contradiction/ which is quartered 
in my brain, and gives itself the trouble to dic- 
tate to me my words and actions. The natural 
consequence of which is that I really do not know 
what I say, or what I protest. I thank you for 
this information. But as it lies sincerely at my 
heart to convince you of the contrary, and as I 
find in your letter no reasons besides what you 
had before assigned, allow me, best Edla, to take 
no notice of them, and by no means to give up 
the hope one day to call you my wife. You may 
greet most kindly from me the St. John ladies. 
None of them will' ever be my wifel Edla or 
none ! The Spirit op Contradiction." 

Edla was at once vexed and flattered by the 
obstinacy of her friend, but only thefaster, there- 
fore, clung she to the thoughts of her departure. 
She knew, indeed, an amiable person who had 
long loved the Professor A * * *. She regarded 
her as wholly made for him, and cherished the 
hope that he would one day be convinced of her 
suitableness. From the distant bound of her 
journey she would write to her friend, of Char- 
lotte D. She prepared all in silence for her exit, 
arid then spoke with her father respecting it. 
The deranged affairs of her cousin S. were made 



the ostensible occasion of her journey. The- 
President heard her in silence, and men said 
with a faltering voice, " that she was probablr 
in the right ; that she was perfectly free to act- 
according to her own pleasure," and withdrew- 
hastily, leaving her alone with a troubled heart- 



CHAPTER XII. ; 

THE PIECE OP WORK. 

The red flames stretch their tongues 
Up to heaven high. 

Wala's Sew*. 

In the mean time Miss Greta had her trial 
with Clara. She found her every day more in- 
teresting and intolerable. She became to her 
constantly more and more a stone of stumbling 
and of offence. One day it occurred to her to> 
prepare a joy for the joyless girl. She went out 
with the Countess to make purchases, and the 
whole forenoon they went from one shop to* 
another, from Medberg to Folker, from Fotker 
to Giron. The Countess returned home with 
numberless packages — with stuffs, shawls,- and 
other fashionable articles. Miss Greta had se- 
lected two beautiful necklaces of amethyst and 
coral, that Clara might choose one of them. 
Her heart rejoiced beforehandin this surprise; 
she thought only at this moment of the forlorn 
position of the poor girl, and had forgotten all 
ner indifference and tediousness. : 

The Countess busied herself for three succes- 
sive hours with her purchases. This was intend- 
ed for Nina, that for Miss Greta, this for Edla} 
and the chief articles for herself. Not the slight 
est trifle was for Clara, that she might duly feel 
the disfavor in which she stood. % 

But Clara seemed not to notice this punish- 
ment. After she had honestly pronounced her 
opinion of the fineness and coior of the purchases" 
acquainted herself exactly with the price, ana 
fulfilled all the duties of sympathy, she seated 
herself in silence and indifference by the fire, and 
to Miss GretaVwrath went on with her sewing: 

Miss Greta was but just come in. She toofc 
a chair, placed herself kindly by Clara, and 
showed her the two necklaces, with the question 
whether they were not pretty 1 

A glance from Clara, with a feeble " yes* was 
all the answer which Miss Greta received. 

u And which seems to you the prettiest of the 
two 1" continued Miss Greta, without allowing: 
herself to be amazed. 

" I scarcely know," replied Clara, with a voice 
which made one feel at tne same time the trouble 
of the answer ; " 1 understand so little about 
things of that sort." 

"Things of that sort!" repeated Miss preta 
to herself, arid was ori the point of becoming- 
angry; but the desire to give her pleasure tri* 
umphed, and she inquired farther : " Don't you 
think the coral one the handsomer; or would 
the amethyst probably suit better a darker com* 
plexton V 

" Probably," answered Clara in the most ab-~ 
sent tone, while she sewed more diligently than 
ever on her tulle collar. That was too much for 
Miss Greta ; at such a piece of rudeness all her 
gall was stirred. 

" That is a very pretty piece of work," said 
she, seizing on Clara's beloved piece of sewing; 
"but as it withholds you from what is much 
handsomer and of much more importance-^ 
namely, from mere politeness and a few minutes* 
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time for an answer— I will herewith rid yon of 
this impediment." 

And before the surprised Clara could divine 
her purpose, the beawiful work lay on the fire. 
Her first movement was to spring forward and 
snatch it from the flame, but this had closed al- 
ready orer the light telle, and devoured it in a 
lew seconds. Claro stood speechless, and gazed 
into the destroying flame: Miss Greta regarded 
her attentively. When tms fine work was com- 
pletely reduced to ashes, two great tears rolled 
over Clara's cheeks, and she went out without 
saying a word, without casting a look at Miss 
Chela. 

' The state of mind in which Miss Greta was, 
Itis not easy to describe. She looked after Clara, 
the looked into the flame, and had a great mind 
to send the two necklaces after the tulle ; but she 
restrained herself, and pondered on something 
better. 

At the dinner-table Clara appeared with red 
and downcast eyes, but her countenance bore at 
<the same time an expression of patience which 
went to Miss Greta's heart. As Clara once 
raised her eyes, and their glances met, Miss 
Greta was involuntarily compelled to cast hers 
down. 

After dinner Clara was in a room near the sa- 
loon, and was examining some newly arrived 
engravings, when she suddenly felt a hand laid 
lightly on her shoulder, and another held the two 
eventful necklaces friendlily before her eyes. It 
was Miss Greta, who said seriously and cordi- 
ally— 

" Pardon me, Clara ! Forgive my hastiness. 
Bestow now once more a look on these two neck- 
laces, and try whether ' such things ' cannot 
please you. I had intended to beg your accept- 
ance of one of them ; now I beseech you earnest- 
ly, as a token of your pardon, to accept both, and 
tor regard them as a little trifling substitute for 
the burned tulle, whose fate I earnestly wish 
might withhold you from the beginning of any 
fresh piece. My good Clara, accept these. 
Give me vour forg^eness !" 

Clara blushed deeply ; she glanced at Miss 
Oreta with a look as beautiful as that with 
which she once already had struck her heart, 
and she desired now, without farther hesitation, 
to put the ornament on Clara's neck. But Clara 
held back her head, and exclaimed, " No, no ! 
That is too much— too much — I cannot !" 

"Things of that sort," said Miss Greta. 
M Good ! But, dear Clara, if you will not do 
it from compulsion, do it then out of pity, that 
yonder flame may no longer scorch my con' 
science." 

" That shall it not," said Clara. " All is for- 
gotten ; I recollect only your goodness." 

M Take them then !" cried Miss Greta, i* mo- 
dus intperativus. 

Clara contemplated the ornament. After a 
short silence, she said — 

"Do you permit me, lady, to do what I will 
with it r 

" Assuredly, yes ; but I will now see it first on 
your neck." 

" But then— then I acquire the right to dispose 
of it as I please V 1 

" Yes, to be sure ! yes ! that follows of course. 
Take it only out of my hand." 

Ciara took one of the necklaces ; more could 
Miss Greta, neither by one means nor another, 
obtain frqm her. And as she took this out of 
Miss Greta's hand, she at the same time seized 



the hand, and kissed it with so deep an emotion, 
that the friendly giver, herself deeply moved, 
embraced her tenderly, thinking the while to her- 
self— "He must really, however, be a very 
strange man, mis secret lover, who absorbs so 
many tulle collars and caps, and now wiH swal- 
low my costly necklace too. I would fain see 
him, the fellow 1" 

Miss Greta had seen much of the world. It 
had often delighted her to trace out the little Mo* 
mus who sits in the background of the soul, and 
plays his game with a man's better self; allows 
him to utter untruths, imprecations, follies, or 
boastings, all for the indulgence of a little pride, 
a little vanity, or yet less noble quality. Miss 
Greta had so often seen the rogue that she had 
nearly accustomed herself to consider him as an 
indweller of human, nature, and in general she 
had more faith in petty than in higher matters. 
But spite of the secret affirir in which Clara had 
become implicated, and which "testified against 
her, Miss Greta could not prevail upon herself 
to believe that anything dishonorable lurked be- 
hind it. It seemed to her utterly impossible that 
the said rogue could play his game with Clara's 
soul ; she was in her heart persuaded that the 
tulle-swallowing lover would at last turn out to 
be a right honorable honest fellow. 

The next day a far more tragical event occur* 
red, and it suggests itself to us to put the reader 
in possession of it. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

THE PAINTING IN OIL. 

Make tke work right good, my son, 

Drink, and take thy wage* when done.— BELLMAN. 

Filius had received several genial but twilight 
inspirations on the subject of fresco-painting, of 
whose origin and shape in his little brain we can 
render no account, but can only communicate 
their results. In the first place it excited in Clara 
the greatest astonishment, as she in the act of 
compounding a lobster salad found the newly- 
filled oil-flasks nearly emptied to the last drop, 
while the walls and steps of the basement story, 
had they had the power of reasoning and com- 
munication, would have expressed their aston- 
ishment at finding themselves one evening cover- 
ed with fat landscapes of red ochre and Provence 
oil. But the greatest and worst fate was reserved 
for Miss Greta, who descended the steps with 
unsuspicious freedom, set her foot on a high- way 
of Filius's work, slipped, and plunged her whole 
length into the unlucky landscape. As she re- 
covered her senses, and attempted to rise, she 
found herself deprived of the use of both her 
arms. She cast next a glance at her silk dress, 
at her costly shawl, and fantastic pictures of the 
Red Sea, and of the confusion at the Tower of 
Babel, swept through her brain, while she found 
it difficult to suppress a loud cry of agony. The 
servants found her still and death-pale; her 
tongue was not able to explain the occurrence, 
and her Roman stoicism disdained to complain. 
Thus was she carried carefully up the slippery J 
steps. I pass over the alarm of the family, the 
consternation of the Baron, and the severe casti- 
gation which Filius for the first time received 
from his foster-father, and which one would have 
thought enough to have taken from him for ever 
all passion for fresco-painting. 

The doctors were assembled for a painful 
operation on Miss Greta. Her right arm was 
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found to be broken above the elbow, the left was 
dislocated, and toast be wrenched back with 
haste and violence. A Spartan dame could not 
have displayed mora quiet fortitude than Miss 
Greta. As Clara hastened in with a counte- 
nance of deadly paleness, and the most expres- 
sive signs of horror and anxiety, Miss Greta even 
forgot herself, and felt a kind of rapture at this 
unhoped outburst of feeling; She regarded 
Clara, scarcely beHeving her own eves, and 
said, " Smell some eau de Cologne, Clara, and 
give me a little too ; we seem both to have need 
of it" She then tamed at ©nee to the doctors, 
and said, "I am ready, gentlemen ." 

Edla and Clara were the only ladies present 
tit the operation; Miss Greta endured it with the 
greatest firmness, and it was riot till all was over 
that she fell into a violent agitation of the nerves. 
Edla during the whole proceeding had preserved 
her accustomed presence of mind, and afforded 
the most active assistance. Clara was too vio- 
lently agitated to be able to do anything, and 
only sighed softly with folded hands, "My God! 
my God !" When all was over she embraced 
the sufferer with streaming tears and whispered, 
u Does it not give yon excessive pain 1 Is it not 
dreadfully agonizing t" 

> Clara's tears operated more beneficially and 
soothingly to the nerves of Miss Greta than all 
the drops and perfumed waters with which they 
sprinkled her. She was surprised and touched 
at this 'testimony of sincere attachment. She 
could not at this moment speak, but she gazed 
at Clara with a look foil of cordiality and nodded 
lovingly at her. 

As Miss Greta could not be conveyed to her 
own house, Clara's chamber was converted into 
a sick-room, and she became at the same time 
Miss Greta's affectionate and devoted nurse. 
Now first learned these two souls to know each 
other, and the silent room of suffering opened up 
to them a Hie of the most beautiful reciprocal 
attachment and joy. 

Every man is surrounded T>y a spiritual atmo- 
sphere, which shows better than anything what 
spirit he is the child of. In accordance with this 
he works enliveningly or oppressively- ; benefi- 
cially or drsquietmgly ; yes, even into inanimate 
things he breathes somewhat of his own atmo- 
sphere, and they become beautiful or not, accord- 
ing to the nature of the spirit which they serve. 
In Worldly life there are so many storms, so many 
draughts—all doors and windows stand open- 
that their ethereal atmospheres are difficult of 
perception ; yes, the world, or its planets— men 
—whirl so hastily round their sun— pleasure— 
that it is impossible for them to know and under- 
stand themselves. People are scarcely aware 
of each other; they hurry past one another, and 
greet each other as, Venus ! Mercury ! Comet! 
Nebulus! ftheir number is Legion) Vesta ! Pal- 
las ! etc But that is all. At certain points of 
life, forinstance in the family circle, in the cham- 
ber, in the sick-room, we recognize again the 
soul. Here has she her free atmosphere, and can 
demonstrate her most peculiar character. 

If Miss Greta had read these reflections, she 
would unquestionably have poured forth a whole 
troop of jocose remarks on the human planets 
and their atmospheres, and have injured the 
^eriousness of my thoughts ; at the same time it 
is certain that she experienced their truth. "With 
wonder she felt the beneficent influence of Clara's 
presence, and quiet activity. All her move- 
ments and assistance were so full of repose, so 



still and gentle, and vet so skilful and certain), 
that they fell like a balm on Miss Greta's nerves* 
A* she disposed her pillow it was sure to be the 
most comfortable; wnen ahe opened the curtain* 
a little, ahe let in exactly the meat agreeabtr 
portion of light ; where she set down things, there- 
stood they certainly in the best position* And 1 
then— this look of siacerest sympathy , this scarce^ 
ly obvious, and; yet never-ceasing attention to the 
invalid ! The very person whom Miss Grew* 
had found so heavy, so unapproachable, so im- 
practicable altogether, now shunned no annoy? 
aace, no exertion, in ordertoaureliorate Buffer- 
ing new to her. She became speedily the most 
skftibi surgeon fof the sick; she was not only 
the mott excellent nurse, but also the moat bene^- 
ficial company. In the night, when Miss Gretai 
could not sleep, Clara displayed a talent whiofc 
so many imagine themselves to possess, bur 
which actually so few do possess, and on which/ 
MtssGrefa set the greatest value— that of lead- 
ing well aloud. Her pure pronunciation and 
pleasant vefcedelighted her listener so mock the 
more, as she read with a simple and sensible 
expression. Miss Gretas whose mind was now 
only occupied with Clara, soon discovered in her 
a ruling desire and innate propensity to reader 
assistance and to diminish anything in the shape 
of suffering and care ; and though she soon dis* 
covered also that Clara's attachment to her 
sprang rather from her general love of her fellow* 
creatures than from any personal prepossession,. 
Miss Greta only felt herself therefore the more 
obliged to honor her, and desired all the more, 
ardently to he beloved by her. While she read 
with so keen an eye Clara's soul, there awoke hi 
her own new and unknown feelings; and for 
Clara also there opened a new heaven; life ac- 
quired for her a charm that it had not possessed 
before. Clara's inward purity mirrored itself it* 
her outward manner. Miss Greta had hitherto 
regarded her as too pedantic in the extreme care 
which she expended on her dress, and on her 
whole exterior appearance. In her sick-chain* . 
ber she now experienced only the pleasantness 
of it. The most precious perfumes could not 
operate more agreeably on the senses than that 
fresh breath of pure neatness which constantly 
enveloped Clara, and which was in fact her cestus 
of Venus. They who are so happy as to have 
a Clara about them, know well the power and 
charm of this highest feminine beauty. 

Clara again, on her part, admired and honor- 
ed most sincerely the heroic patience of Miss 
Greta: her strength of soul, her perpetual good 
humor, and her friendliness never varying even 
in the sharpest pains. Now first did she listen 
to bet worrfs ana assertions. The riqh treasures 
of knowledge of men and the world, the genuine 
humor with which she spoke and observed, open- 
ed to Clara a new world. She became acquamted 
with a side of life which till now had been hid- 
den to her; she heard satire which was destitute 
of bitterness ; she followed a keen gaze into the 
follies of the world, but which, however, always 
rested on its object wich kindness and sagacity ; 
these opened to her a life full of enjoyment, ac- 
complishment, and instruction, to which hitherto 
she had never lent heart nor ear; and Clara's 
capability of understanding, of listening, and 
answering, and even of joking, equally surprised 
and amazed Miss Greta. At the same time it 
often appeared as if Clara feared these new im- 
pressions; as if she would withdraw herself from 
the involuntary gladness which thus affected her. 
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ften she eeeamaMddtorty silent; then she was 
observed to sew more dttigently than ever, and 
deep into the night Miss Greta frequency 
watched her, when she thought herself unob- 
served, and saw how she euadfenly folded her 
hands and gazed up toward heaven, as if she 
would lay her whole soul ki the bosom of God. 
Miss Greta herself experienced in such moments 
a feeling which she could not explain* Some- 
times there came across her the supposition thai 
Clara was Catholic, and had taken the vow of 
chastity and labor. Then again recurred to her 
the walks and the vanished telle work, and led 
off her thoughts in a qaite different direction. 
Thus she tormented herself with a thousand 
enigmas and speculations. But while Clara 
sews and Miss Greta ponders-,- we will withdraw 
the veil from this silent world of prayer and 

Eatience. We will seek Clara during her child- 
ood and youth in her father's house, and cast a 
glance on such scenes, as they often— only much 
too often— present themselves on the Theatre of 
E very-day life. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

CLARA. 

' Amor miO) nan pia del mondo 

9t. CATastnts. 

Clara's father was a learned man. but a dry 
one— a perfect encyclopedist whose heart dries 
itself up into an article. Her mother was a 
lovely woman, full of heart and spirit, of gentle 
birth, endowed with a proud mmd, and more 
than that, with a blind enthusiasm. There are 
prosaic unbendabilities, as well as there are 
poetic impossibilities ; bring these together, mar- 
ry them in fact, and you have prepared the most 
wretched household on earth. The deep and 
the beautiful may unite themselves, since these 
have as necessary a connection as root and 
flower ; h is the most glorious union that is 
found in life. But petrified forms and unbridled 
animal spirits agree like fire and water. Such 
was the connection between Clara's father and 
mother. He loved her irst, because she was 
beautiful and admired his acquirements. She 
married him out of blind enthusiasm for, know- 
ledge and science, and because he paid J^er ho* 
mage. She hoped every day to make a pilgrim- 
age to heaven: he hoped every day to have a 
better dinner. Both deceived themselves. From 
that time he despised her deficiency in know- 
ledge : she his pedantic forms. 

" You don't understand that ! you have no 
conception of it !" were the words she came 
daily to hear. " You are tasteless t you are in- 
tolerable 1° was the answer that was never with- 
held. She opposed the energy of her will to his 
reasoning despotism. Neither would concede: 
neither would offer the hand to the other; and 
thus their days became the prey of contentions, 
their house a home of injustice and bitterness. 
He humiliated her with the double power of his 
official dignity and his learning ; she, who had 
been brought up genteelly, and who throughout 
her childhood and youth had been only flattered 
and caressed, defended herself against him with 
the power of the trodden snake. He oppressed 
her ; she pierced him wi th a poisoned sting. As 
happy married people only think how they can 
make each other happy,. they now studied only 
how they might cause each other anger and 
mortification. He was awkward and inexpe- 



riencedmallatfttrsofcx»B«Moifet shedieor 
derly and negligent, in the internal affairs of tba 
bouse. Fiie little children demanded support, 
and cried for bread. Poverty soon presented 
itself; and cold, hunger and want, were the dry 
sticks with which Discoid daily heated her helL 
How it burned I how it. darted forth its flames I 
In a short time; it might be said of this house* 
as it is said in the legend of Hell's dwelling* 
(< Misery was its partor^hunger its knife, starva- 
tion its iter, procrastination its maid, treachery, 
its threshold, decay its roof, consumption its beoV 
and pate agony its clothing." 

Is there a married pair who have beheld, 
themselves in a mirror : Oh, the Lord God have 
mercy on them ! 

In this house Clara grew up, and a sister par- 
: took this fete. The brothers were made over to- 
i relations for support ; the daughters alone must 
bear the cross ot the house. For Clara's sister 
was found what was called a good match; and, 
she married with the hope of liberating herseUT 
and her sister. She hoped to find in her hue* 
band a friend, and (bund a tyrant; but she bore- 
it with patience, and bowed herself deeper and, 
deeper till she found rest in the grave. 

Clara was left alone. Alone m this house of 
hatred and complaining; alone after the sac- 
rificed sister; alone— but no! P v eople assert, 
often that where discontent prevails in a house 
the husband is the least unhappy;. he can go 
forth, he can comfort himself he has the world, 
so it is asserted. I do not think so. I am of 
opinion that the wife has or may have the better 
lot ; I know that she has hard by the gates of the 
domestic hell a certain place of refuge— heaven ! 
Thither Clara betook herself for escape ; and 
amid the domestic storms, in an atmosphere of 
bitterness, beneath constant labors of body and 
soul, there she found peace. But if the. people- 
did but know how she prayed I Prayer is the 
key of the gate of heaven. It does not open it. 
easily. It requires strength, indefatigable knock- 
ing, a firm, determined will ; but is the door but 
once open— behold ! then there is no further 
separation between thee and the Almighty; and 
the angels of* the Lord ascend and descend to* 
bring thee consolation and help. Thou who su£- 
ferest perhaps like Clara, yearnest for repose like 
her, O listen ! Sip not lightly at the cup of sal- 
vation ! Drink deep draughts from the well of 
redemption I Fill thyself with prayer, with faith* 
and humility, and thou wilt have peace ! 

Clara haa as soft a heart, as warm feelings^ 
as vivid a longing after happiness and joy, as- 
any other feminine soul ; but she conquered all*, 
she quieted all these within her, through prayer 
and labor. Her cheeks grew pale ; her youth, 
her fresh spirit of life, vanished ; but her soul be- 
came a sanctuary, and her eyes, with a mild 
and heavenly expression, declared its beauty andi 
repose. As oil allays the excited waves, set 
operated by degrees Clara's pious and acquies- 
cent mood on the minds of her unhappy parents* 
After she had/econeiied and consoled them, they 
both died ; but on her death-bed her mother dis- 
covered to her a secret, and demanded from her 
an oath, which darkened the whole of Clara's: 
existence. 

After the death of her parents she was taken 
by the Countess Natalie, and transplanted to a 
new world of being and enjoyment. But her 
soul had acquired its fixed bent, and certain cir- 
cumstances of life had already made too great 
an impression on her mind. . Her whole life was> 
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a sigh of cotafitstioti over Jhe sufferings of earth ; 
Ahe would willingly have laid her whole life it- 
self as a balm on the wounds of the world. The 
Saviour she loved above all things. He was her 
life, her whole happiness. He had said, " Come 
to me ye who are weary and heavy laden, and I 
will give you rest;" and she went to him, and 
her soul found rest. She followed him thence- 
ibrth, and did His will. 

In outward and agitated life, in all undertak- 
ings, speculations and projects— enough, in all 
which we commonly call hie— Clara saw onty 
burdens and unnecessary labors. But nothing 
did she dread so much as marriage. In this 
-sfee had only become accquamted with the ex- 
tremest misery, the greatest anguish on earth. 
Jt appeared to her a condition of care and trouble, 
4he voluntary choice of whieh she could not 
'Comprehend. To be a humble instrument of 
Consolation for the woes of earth, without aug- 
menting them through the afflictions of marriage, 
Clara regarded as the most beautiful and desira- 
ble object of existence. And in fact when we 
reflect on all the disquiet and strife and misery 
of this world : when we see how men throng and 
tdrive ; how they make themselves slaves ; how 
they fill themselves with anxieties, and set all 
at hazard— then need we not wonder if the heart 
•contracts itself; if people find the greatest plea- 
sure in making themselves as little as possible, 
in order that they may glide through life unob- 
-served, and yet according to their ability, be able 
rto help the struggling, the exhausted and the 
hungry. How infinitely vain and foolish to these 
quiet souls, under the influence of such feelings 
and views, must not the career of the great world 
appear ! Only the heavenly benignity of their 
minds can prevent them at once heartily despis- 
ing this course of life, as well as those who give 
themselves up to it. 

; Clara did not yet know that the different spheres 
«of life are ordained through interchange to beau- 
tify and ennoble each other. The cheerful play 
*of social life was an enigma to her ; the temple 
of art was closed to her; and the glory of nature 
4she had never seen. At the age of seven-and- 
twenty Clara had only made acquaintance with 
trouble and with heaven. Solitary in her father's 
Jiouse stood she now in this new world, isolated 
in the peculiar world ot her own heart. She felt 
»that she possessed none of the gifts, none of the 
advantages which men so highly value j she was ' 
conscious of being uuderstood by no one, and 
.therefore was she silent ; therefore she cast round 
her the deepest reserve like a shell. If a feeling 
-of bitterness came sometimes into her heart, it 
*was when she saw what large sums were expen- 
-ded in delicacies at d fashionable trifles. She 
thought then of the sick and the hungry ; she 
> lknew from experience what hunger was. 

She had probably .neard of the doctrines of po- 
litical economy, and ihe encouragement of trade ; 
of the benefits of industry, and of the mischievous 
effects of almsgiving; but she was persuaded 
that a prudent benevolence does only good, and 
. that a judicious assistance never can do harm ; 
land she felt only too vividly that there are, in fact, 
always people if ho #re suffering through neces- 
sity and sickness, oi who win their daily bread 
by the " sweat of th*ir brow." To these unfor- 
tunate ones belonged Clara's thoughts, her heart, 
and her plans for Uie future. Yet for a while 
must she submit herself to present circumstances, 
io this life of dependence, which appeared to her 
the hardest service, 3tiU must she, in order to 



fulfil asacredoath* {weparethat adornment whieJr 
seemed to her so unnecessary — she must gam 
money in order to expiate* the sins and dis- 
charge the debts of others. Then would she 
go into an hospital to live to her love— a love as 
warm, as true, as ever lived in the human bosom 
for knowledge, freedom, or honor. Here should 
her life glide unobserved away, amid labours 
that occasioned no scruple; but these labours, 
should ameliorate the suffering of others. She 
would not live a single day in vain. 

Travel to Rome, fiery artist ! Build thy house, 
brave citizen I Win thee a pijlar of glory, O 
hero ! — yet the mere Clara achieves more than, 
thou! — Pax vobisctml 



CHAPTER XV. 

ON Mi.RBIi.GJ?. 

Since how knowest tboa, O wife, whether thou shult 
make thy husband happy ? or how knowest thou, O hus-n 
band, whether thou shalt make thy wife happy ? — Paul. 

Miss Greta was now so far recovered that 
she was able to receive company, and to take 
part in the conversation. All her lady friends 
and acquaintances hastened to pay ber a visit. 
One day came two young ladies, sisters, and 
both betrothed. Eva and Aurora were two 
pleasant, lively creatures, gladdening tp the 
eye, delightful to the ear, fresh as roses, well 
dressed, well fed, active as wagtails, genuine as 
gold — in a word, they were charming, most 
loveable girls, and, moreover, full of life, lull of 
views and purposes— I say nothing of penetra- 
tion. They would improve the world, the good 
girls, the world which they fancied did not 
stand on a firm foot ; they would ennoble man- 
kind, and begin with their sinful, betrothed lov- 
ers; they would make society, education, the 
state, subjects of their attention, and undertook 
all this with the greatest courage in the world. 
Miss Greta amused herself vastly with their 
zeal, and bad the art to bring them unconscious- 
ly to the unfolding of their principles, ideas, and 
plans. Then came forth all sorts of unions for 
the support of the necessitous — amateur thea- 
tres, restitutions for the care of little children, 
Subscriptions for objects of amelioration ; but 
especially requests for the contribution of em- 
broidery work, to form & lottery or a bazar, and 
all this mixed up in the most wonderful confu- ' 
sion. Uere friends were snatched out of the 
ah*, there great air-castles built up — then fol- 
lowed, through a slight impulse, an enormous 
movement (Archimedes himself might solve the 
problem), and the king and queen took the 
whole under their especial patronage. The 
young ladies would now, all at once, by force 
ennoble and improve their fellow men, and the 
machine of state. Miss Greta laughed heartily 
at their great designs, at the same time that she 
did not omit to place the weakness of both sisters 
in the proper light ; and the good children were 
forced to laugh too, without permitting them- 
selves, however, to be beaten one tittle from 
their philanthropical plans. Clara, on the con- 
trary, looked oppressed ; she smiled sometimes, 
yet sighed only the oftener. 

" My best Clara," at length said Miss Greta, 
" you must not listen with such silence and in- 
difference, You also will soon enter the holy 
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*tf#e>«f. matrimony, and then will.certainly.hke 

. Eva and Aurora, think of improving and polish- 

■ ipg your husband and your native land." 

44 Aft, God preserve me !" cried Clara with a 

. sigh which came from the lowest depths of her 

. heart. 

44 How so 1 how so 1" cried the sisters as with 
■one voice, full of wonder. 

44 Dear friends," replied Clara, blushing, and 
with emphasis, 44 You think that you are prepa- 
ring joy for yourselves in the future, and you 
will only find trouble. You believe that you 

. shall establish good, and you will only find mis- 

, chief." 

44 How sot how sol" demanded Eva and 
Aurora. 4 

Miss Greta turned, herself to and fro in her 

. bed with pleasure at this contrast. 

4 * But do speak ! What do you mean 1 What 

, dp you mean to say?" cried Eva and Aurora. 

44 It wiH be difficult for me," replied Clara, 
"to express quite clearly what I feel, and per- 
haps I have no thoroughly clear conceptions of 
these things, but I can scaroely believe that 
your undertakings will so far avail as to im- 
prove the world, and make you happier in your 
homes ; yes, I confess that I already shudder at 

'the bare thought of all institutions for that pur- 
pose. It seems to me much better and more 

.fitting to concern ourselves rather with the 
things within than without the house, and to 
take care that every member of the family has 
the care and attention which are his due. The 
preparation of your pieces of embroidery for the 
poor costs far more than the price at which one 
can reasonably sell them. These schemes and 
subscriptions, if you won't take it amiss, are 
properly nothing, nothing but a genteel sort of 
Pegging. Perhaps I am wrong, but I only 
fipeak out what I think of these matters." 

Aurora and Ilva spared no pains to make 
Clara perceive how indescribably confined and 
one-sided were her notions. At this moment a 
lady entered who was received by the two 
young sisters with loud joy. She was related 
both to them and to Miss Greta, by the latter 
of whom she was especially valued. 

EJeonore E. was no longer young, nor pretty, 
iior elegant; neither, on the other hand, was 
she old, or ugly, or ill-dressed. She was, both 
externally and internally, most comfortable; 
moreover, neither discontented with her position 
in life, nor extremely indisposed to change it ; 

, nor for this was there wanting an opportunity ; 
for a very estimable man had now for the sec- 
ond time offered her his hand. She was unde- 
cided whether to say yes or no. She was full 
of wHETHERs, ifs, and BOTs ; and had found 
herself for some time in that odd condition in 
which the whole existence of a person lies be- 
tween the words, 4 * Yes, No, Yes !" and "No, 
Yes, No?" 

The sisters, her cousins, who knew her per- 
plexity, began at first cautiously and gently to 
approach this circumstance ; by-and-by, howev- 
er, they became bolder; and finally would per- 
suade her to decide for wedlock, which they de- 
clared to be the greatest happiness on earth; 
and without which we are not in a condition to 
be useful to our fellow-creatures. 

Eleonore looked at first at this assertion like 
a startled hare, yet she at length collected her- 
E 



self. so far as that .she. undertook to debate upon 
it ; that is, found herself able to state her doubts 
and misgivings on the subject. These, howev- 
er, were zealously combated and rejected. 

44 To make the happiness of a husband!' 9 
cried Aurora. 

44 To have a sphere of activity ; to be able to 
diffuse joy and prosperity around one ;" interpo- 
sed Eva. 

44 If we could actually effect anything," sigh- 
ed Eleonore. 

••'To bring children into the world!" buret 
out Miss Greta. 

44 And educate them !" cried Aurora. 

44 Ah !" sighed Eleonore, * 4 that is indeed the 
worst of all ; . the very thought of it deprives me 
of all courage. How can one be certain that 
we can really make the children happy, and 
actually give them a good education 1" 

44 What do you say to it, Clara 1" demanded 
Miss Greta'. " Say, what would you do in this, 
most intricate case V 9 

44 Yes, say, say 1" cried both sisters. 

44 1 must first beg permission to put some 
questions to Miss Eleonore," said Clara. 

"Good !". replied Eleonore; "and I promise 
you to answer them as honestly as 1 can." 

44 Well, then, do you love the wooer in ques- 
tion 1" 

44 No— yes— no! I feel no love for him, but 
the most perfeet respect— friendship." 

44 Very well. My second question is, does he 
love you? Is it thoroughly necessary to his 
happiness that you become his wife?" 

44 Tfes— no—yes ! I believe that he really 
loves me, but I believe also that he might be 
just as happy with Another." 

44 Allow me still a third question, Are you 
dissatisfied with your present condition? are 
you displeased with your present sphere 1" 

44 No — yes— no ! I cannot say that anything 
in my present satiation dissatisfies me. I am us. 
contented with it as most people who wish to 
live as lonjr on the earth as God pleases." 

44 1 get quite angry, Eleonore!" exclaimed 
Miss Greta, impatiently, " How can people 
know so little of what they would have !" 

But Clara said with greater seriousness, 
44 This, then, is my counsel, Miss Eleonore - 
don't marry," And she added, ,4 Ah ! the let- 
ting alone in this ease can do so little harm" 

44 Yes, you are certainly right/ 1 sighed Eleo^ 
nore ; 44 but one would nevertheless benefit some 
one in the world by one's life— one wuuld make 
some one happy." 

44 But how can we be certain of achieving this 
through marriage 1" said Clara, wiMi tears in 
her eyes, and with an animation very rare with 
her. "Is not life mil of trial, disquiet, and sor- 
rowful occurrences 1 Our own life, our own 
persons, can indeed so very easily become a 
fountain of trouble for those to whom we unite 
ourselves. What a wide field for misfurtunrs 
of all kinds opens out itself with the plighting of 
a marriage truth ! And the children ! ah ! why 
introduce more beings into a world where al- 
ready so many contend with want and misery '" 

44 One gives them a good education, cultivates 
a talent in them, and procures them a secure 
income !"' cried Eva and Aurora. 

44 Can wo tell, then, beforehand whether we 
shall be able to do all this 1" demanded Clara, 
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with an expression which clearly betrayed that 
site in this respect had suffered painful experi- 
ence. " There may be that in the character of 
the parents which may destroy the happiness 
of the children for ever. Oh ! it Is dreadful 
when the child must say to its mother, Why 
did you give me life 1 And when we give life 
to a child, how do we know that we shall be 
able to watch over its happiness 1 Perhaps we 
die early, and leave x behind onjy little, poor or- 
phans. Oh no ! do not marry ! it leads only to 
misfortune and misery. Are there not unfortu- 
nates enough already in the world 1 Is it not 
foolish to be the means of increasing this num- 
ber r» 

" But one does not die ; one has a profitable 
employment," cried the sisters. 

"It may be, it may be!" answered Clara 
warmly. "We may live; we may be rich; are 
we, therefore, sure of happiness and peace ! 
Does a husband always continue the same 1 Is 
your husband precisely the person that can 
make you constantly happy 1 Do you know 
what it means — a miserable marriage 1" Clara 
became more and more excited. " Look at the 
gloomy, wet, cold, foggy day" — she pointed out 
of the window— "it is like the life of a woman 
in an unhappy marriage 1 The sun, the flow- 
ers, all that is beautiful and amiable changes 
before it passes the threshold ; all shrouds itself 
in hoariness ; body and soul grow numb, and 
every hope grows pale before the ice-breath or 
the stormy character of a husband. He can 
play with impunity the tyrant in his own house, 
and she then is converted into a worm, a ser- 
pent, or an angel. To an angel ! yes, if she 
perish in her misery— if she is able to suffer all 
for— but no ! that is too heavy, too bitter ! God 
send her death ! Ah, venture on no such haz- 
ardous game ! Do not marry ! do not marry !" 
Clara's tears ran in streams. 

Miss Greta, in wonder at the long speech of 
Clara, had raised herself in bed. Resting her- 
self on the one fully-healed arm, she gazed at 
her attentively, and finally exclaimed, "Are 
you sane 1 are you actually in earnest to with- 
hold people from marrying 1 My good child, 
how then shall the world be in a condition in 
honourable style to roll on its way 1 Perhaps 
you are of opinion that it would be for the best 
if some fine day it should go down altogether 1" 
Clara looked as though she did not see any 
great harm in that ; but she only replied, "Those 
who really love each other, let them marry." 

" Now God be praised !" said Miss Greta ; 
" there I see at length an escape. But all the 
others, who have not the luck to be fooled in 
each other till death 1" 

"These may help the rest in the manage- 
ment of their households and the education of 
their children, and particularly fly to the assist- 
ance of those who groan under the weary yoke 
of this world." 

" As I understand the matter," observed Miss 
Greta dubiously, " these good people shall in- 
defatigably labour for others, and think no far- 
ther of themselves. But Clara, what fortune 
shall then be awarded to the poor wretches of 
helpers in this world ; since it is nevertheless 
certain by the will of the Lord, that every one 
shall receive his portion of happiness and joy 
on earth V 



" I don't know," sighed Clara with tearful 
eyes. " I believe it was designed that there 
should be more joy than pain in the world, bat 
it is, rather a vale of misery than an abode of 
happiness ; we are here, however, only in a 
state of probation. All will one day become 
pood and manifest, when this is over. As 
things now are, it appears to me that she-wnc* 
remains single is always the happiest. She 
has only to care for herself; she can bear her 
burden alone, without distressing another with, 
it. She can pass quietly through the world ; 
needs burden no one, neither in conversation 
nor conduct ; she is nowhere fast bound, and 
can without trouble go out of every one's way. 
She needs so little for, herself, she can giver 
away all that she has ; she need please no one 
except God. What signifies it if we change, 
wither up, and lose all external charms 1 We 
do not depend on the humours of men ; we da 
not wait their nod to withdraw ourselves ; w* 
come and go unnoticed and unblamed ; a place- 
on which to lay one's head at evening, that we 
find everywhere. Whether it be a soft pilldw 
or bundle of straw makes no great difference ; 
we are alone, we have only ourselves to casre- 
for, and seek nothing but the way to God." , 

Clara had spoken without passion, but with 
deep emotion. Tears stood in Miss Greta's- 
eyes as she continued to gaze on Clara with 
astonishment. Some words of sincerest feel- 
ing lay upon her lips, but she suppressed them ; 
laid herself quietly down ; and only said—" It- 
seems then, that though you have permitted 
marriage to those who really love each other, 
that you hold even this for half a folly, and are 
of opinion that it is best to remain unmarried, 
and to concern oneself with the world as little 
as possible " 

" Yes, it is so," said Clara, and went on sew- 
ing with the greatest earnestness. 

The three cousins looked in wonder on Cla- 
ra, on each other, and all opened their mouths * 
to speak, when Miss Greta made a signal with 
her band, raised her voice, and spoke thus : 
" Listen to me, young ladies ; and especially 
you, Clara, listen. I will relate to you a story." " 

She let Clara arrange her pillows : took a 
convenient, half-sitting, half-lying position ; and 
began as follows :* 

"One day the Virtues became weary of liv- 
ing altogether with the Bishop of Skara, and 
they therefore resolved on making a journey, in* 
order to breathe a little fresh air. As thejr 
were about to enter a boat for this purpose, a 
poor woman with a pale child approached, and ; 
implored charity. Pity put her hand immedi- 
ately into their travelling purse, and pulled out 
a piece of money : Economy, however, drew 
back the arm of her companion, and whispered 
in her ear — 'What extra vagancS ! give hep a* 
ticket for soup for the poor !' 

" Foresight, who constantly carried a number 
of these tickets about her, after she had made 
more exact inquiries into the circumstances of 
the poor woman, consented to give her one of 
them. Pity, encouraged by a hint from Gener- 

* They who will open Bulwer's "Pilgrims of the 
Rhine'* may trace fhe origin of this story, and judge oT 
the Imitations and essential deviations which present 
themselves in the sense, as well as in the working «>ut 
and application of it. 
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' oeity; pressed secretly the money into the mea 
gre hand. Zeal presented her with a copy of 
the ' Penny Magazine ;' and pleased and thank- 
ful, though with a glance of indifference at the 
latter gilt she went away. 

" The Virtues now began hastily their voy- 
age ; mild winds blew around them, and in ed- 
ifying conversation on the last sermon of the 
Bishop, they were borne thence by the dancing 
waves. Suddenly, however, a black cloud drew 
itself over the heavens. Foresight, who had 
bought a new bonnet for the journey, begged 
that they might go ashore, and seek shelter 
from the coming tempest. Courage was for 
defying the danger, but Prudence came to the 
support of Foresight, and they finally agreed to 
land. There observed they a boat which steer- 
ed directly upon them, and whose passengers 
were in the highest degree jovial, and made a 
tremendous noise. It was a little company of 
Vices to which Good-humour had joined her- 
self, and who now pursued their journey with 
the greatest delight. In passing by, they gave, 
purposely as it seemed, such a rude jolt to the 
boat of the Virtues, that it was very near cap- 
sizing. Courage took fire, he seized the strange 
boat, and was in the act to deal his blows 
among the crew, when Humanity threw herself 
between, and received on her cheeks the cuffs 
which the contending parties designed for each 
other. This pleased Good-humour so exceed- 
ingly that with one bound she sprang into the 
boat of the Virtues, and in doing this, gave 
such a violent shove to that of the Vices, that 
It nearly upset, and was borne away. Zeal 
and Love of Truth prepared to send after the 
Vices a cargo of insults, but Generosity gave 
them a signal to be silent ; »• For,' said she, 
* Tice carries its own punishment with it/ 
, " In the mean time the storm-clouds had dis- 
appeared, and they continued their journey amid 
the most agreeable conversation. The Virtues 
-visited many cities, one after another, and every- 
where they sojourned they diffused blessings. 
Trade flourished, men became cheerful, many 
marriages took place, and people could not com- 
prehend how it happened that ail went so glori- 
ously on earth. 

"One evening, as the Virtues drank tea in 
the good city of Jonkoping, and ate gingerbread 
to it, they boasted of their effects. Prudence, 
'enraptured with their beneficent achievements, 
was just rising to make a sort of royal speech 
on the influence of the Virtues on mankind, 
-when her eye accidentally fell on Humility, who 
cast on her a dubious glance. A member of the 
company here, after much exordium, made the 
motion that the Virtues, as they could effect 
much more good if they did not all keep togeth- 
er, should separate, and spread themselves over 
all quarters of the earth, in order, like the Apos- 
tles, to preach reformation to the world. This 
motion was received by all with the most zeal- 
ous approbation ; though I must remark that 
Prudence and Moderation were not present ; 
they had withdrawn- shortly before the introduc- 
tion of the motion, in order in the city to replen- 
ish the company's stock of sugar and coffee, 
which had pretty well melted away. When 
they returned they did not delay putting them- 
selves in opposition to the adopted resolution, 
but Courage and Zeal bawled so loud that the 



•softer voices were scarcely heard ; and as final- 
ly Generosity excited by Zeal, declared herself 
lor the separation, Foresight dared no longer to 
raise her dove's voice, but bit her nails, and at 
length went out to order a new pair of shoes for 
the journey. 

"The next day the Virtues separated, and 
went each, by herself alone into the world, after 
having agreed that day twelvemonth to meet 
again in Stockholm by the statue of Gustavus 
Wasa, in the Parliament-house square, and there 
to hold a * plenum' on their own and the na- 
tion's affairs. 

44 Courage blackened his mustaches with lapis 
infernal** and directed his course to the north. 
On the way he met the knight Don Quixote, 
who advised him to arouse the ambition of the 
fair sex which had so long been suppressed, and 
to incite them to have self-assistance and self- 
defence. 

"This pleased Courage extremely. While 
the two knights discoursed on the eventful met- 
amorphosis of the hitherto so-called weak sex, 
they rode past a church out of which issued a 
marriage train. The new-made bride was an 
extraordinarily beautiful young lady, who did not 
seem quite a stranger to Courage, for she nodd- 
ed friendly to him as she entered the carriage ^ 
this pleased Courage so much that he imme- 
diately selected her to become the model of her 
sex, and embraced the very first opportunity of 
introducing himself to her. what took place in . 
the new household after this interview, is known 
in all the coffee-houses of the city of X., and 
they have pronounced their judgments there- 
upon. It is related that the young lady became 
immediately after the wedding as it were met- 
amorphosed, and the husband thereupon nearly 
mad. Nothing was heard out of the mouths of 
the young couple but angry words and menaces, 
which speedily proceeded to blows. Finally the 
wife called out her husband to fight a duel ; but 
upon this she was, on the recommendation of 
her own sex, clapped into a lunatic asylum, and 
the affair gave great scandal in the city and 
country round. 

*' Foresight chanced in Stockholm to read a 
long article in a newspaper on this occurrence. 
Horrified at the mischief which the folly of 
Courage had occasioned, she reflected on all the 
dangers and cross-grained accidents to which 
one is exposed in the world, and determined in 
her wisdom to withdraw entirely from it, satis- 
fied that the highest good fortune to be attained 
here is to escape with a whole skin. In conse- 
quence of this conclusion she took lodgings with 
an old unmarried lady, who from fear of thieves 
inhabited a couple of attics four stories high. 
Here Foresight might have spent good and quiet 
days, if she had not been tormented with a 
thousand fears and fancies of all possible dan- 
gers. Out of terror of fire she scarcely trusted 
herself to cook anything; she was apprehensive 
of becoming ill from lack of fresh air, yet going 
out was not to be thought of; she might be rnn 
over by the very first carriage ; a flower-pot 
might fall out of a window and kill her ; she 
might break a leg on the steps, etc. No, no ! 
going out was quite impossible ; and such was 
the repugnance to this, that out of fear that she 
must one day be obliged to go out to purchase a 
new gown, she had not the courage to wear her 
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old ona, whicTi was already torn in sundry place*. 
At length it came to that pitch that she could 
neither stir hand 'nor foot. She had infected 
her landlady, the old maid, with all her fears 
and scruples to such a degree, that when at 
length a fire broke out in the noose* the two 
friends dared to make no efforts for their escape, 
and must certainty have perished in the flames, 
had not a chimney-sweep and a carpenter taken 
them on their hacks and brought them out of 
danger. 

" In the mean tone Zeal ran about in the 
world, gossiped, cried, preached, and drove mao- 
kmd first in one direction and then in another. 

' He tore the feasant from the plough, the mother 
from her children, and the officer from his 
bureau, to give to each of them other employ- 
ment. Then he ran suddenly off, and left them 

to take care of themselves. As he turned him- 
self from Europe towards China, in order to con- 
Terf the heathen, he came too near to a mine in 
Russia in the moment of its explosion, was 
caught by the powder, and lost— alss, alas !— 
both his eyes ! Still he Tan some time longer 
about the world, creating naturally nothing but 
confusion, and came into collision with the po- 
lice. He was ultimately compelled to provide 
himself with a conductor, who for a certain re- 
muneration led him back to the place whence 

< he had come. 

u Humility, it is true, had not passed through 
such hazardous adventures; yet neither had it 
gene extraordinarily well with her. Separated 
from* her companions, she cut such' a pitiful and 
lamentable figure that nobody 'would have any- 
thing to do with her. After she had dragged 
herself, with bowingsvand ctntseyiiigs, through 
the whole world ; after actually crawling on her 
knees, knocking at' all doors, and every where 
saying, ' I am not worthy to loose tbelatchet of 
your shoes,' and had been everywhere attacked 
and ill-used, she turned herself homeward, and 

t reached Stockholm completely in rags, and near- 

>' ly dead. 

*' Here, at the foot of the statue of the hero- 
king, saw she, one after another, all her early 

, tra vellingcocopanions arrive. But, great heaven ! 
how changed were they. They could scarcely be 

* recognised. Zeal had lost his fiery eyes, and 
was lame of the right leg. Courage carried an 

•arm in a sling, and bad in the highest degree 
. the look of a mauvaiw sujit. Mildness was cov- 
ered from head to foot with sores and blue 
weals : on her former angelically soft brow an- 
gry passion had seated itself, and every third 
•word was a curse. Generosity had all the air 
of a comedian; he declaimed and ranted inces- 
santly. Patience and Pity were become so thin 
and transparent, that they could not be seen 
without the deepest compassion. Good-humour 
was anything but sober. Prudence found her- 

* self in better ease ; but she was become haughty 
and boastful ; she measured with an air of deep 
thought her steps and words ; took snuff every 
minute, carried her head aloft, cast looks at her 
companions over her shoulder, turned up her 

. nose, and was unbearable. 

" It may be imagined whether, under such re- 
versed circumstances, the meeting v again of the 
Virtues wps a pleasant one. To confess the 
truth, they resembled, in their present assembly, 
the Vices far more than the Virtues. But scarce- 



ly were they all together, had extended to each • 
other the hand, and recognlseti each other, than 
their appearance began to change, and' every 
Virtue to acquire its former character. Pru- % 
dence took from her travelling roedictne-ohest 
an ointment, rubbed therewith the darkened 
eyes of Zeal, which speedily opened themselves, 
beaming with their former fires. Good-humour 
was so struck with the dry, ghostlike* appear- 
ance of Humility, that ahe became sober on the 
spot ; and the Virtues resolved to strengthen 
themselves in the next hotel with a banquet and 
a bowl of punch : there should every one relate 
his travelling adventures, and take a mssiution 
for the future. * Brave !' exclaimed Courage,, 
and gave (Foresight the hand; Goed^humour 
took Humility under the arm and led the way, 
the rest all cheerfully tettewiag. 

" It would be leading us too far to repeat aU 
the adventures with which the Virtues enter- 
tained each other over the bowl. Suffice it • to 
state the resolve which at the end of the sitting 
was unanimously adopted by all present ; this 
was, that from this time forward the Virtues 
should always travel together, and should sep- 
arate as seldom as possible, since they found 
that each one given over to herself, without the 
counsel and support of the rest, only played the 
fool. With this resolution all the Virtues were 
highly satisfied. They concluded the feast with 
a song which Good-humour improvised, and 
which they styled the * League of the Virtues.* 
As I no longer, however, recollect perfectly the 
verses of which) it consisted, and have no desire 
by mangling them to convert good-humour into 
ill-humour, I here close my relation, leaving to 
my hearers the application of it." 

The young ladies were enchanted by the 
story,- yet would put questions and seek explana- 
tions ; but Miss Greta did not go at all into 
them, but only begged her young friends to di- 
gest the matter each according to her ability. 

Eva and Aurora soon reee to take leave. 
Eleonore followed them, after- she had request- 
ed permission of Clara to come again, to speak 
with her farther on marriage. Miss Grata 
claimed for herself ahe right to be present, and. 
that as an advocate for the lover. Eleonove, 
smiling and sighing, agreed; yet on her way 
home the question of marrying went on in her 
mind with a yes, then a no, then a yes, and then 
a no again. Aurora and Eva were deeply en- 
gaged in projects of purchasing for themselves 
elegant dresses for the next representation ef 
the amateur theatre for the benefit of those who. 
bad suffered in the town of W. 

Miss Greta, who now associated in her 
thoughts the tulle-devouring lover with Clara's 
horror of marriage, said to her with great seri- 
ousness, " Clara, either you are an extraordinary 
creature, or you are proceeding on a most peril- 
ous path." 

Clara was silent ; and Miss Oreta continued— 
44 Your repugnance to marriage is not natural. 
I can very well conceive that people do not 
enter it with so light a heart as they enter a 
ball-room : but your repugnance, and the views 
which you entertain of life generally, are equal- 
ly unchristian and opposed to nature. Man is 
not made to be alone. I Cannot indeed exactly 
say that it would be agreeable to roe to be re- 
garded by you as a person fit for a madhouse, if 
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I should take it into ray head to marry, which 
might very well come to pass without my being 
quite befooled with my chosen one." . 

" And if you do some time marry under such 
circumstances, I will not therefore call it fool- 
ish i since no one. seems to me so calculated as 
you to make a, husband happy* You are ac- 
companied through life, by good-fortune and 
cheerfulness, which communicate themaeJtvea to 
all that surround you." 

, " It rejoices me, plara, that you , think: so of 
me," said Miss Greta, pressing her hand* 

" But if you knew," continued Clara, " what 
it,is to .suffer wait, to hunger*— if you knew how 
many there are in the world who daily starve— 
you would certainly not marry, but remain sin* 
gle, in order to be able to assist the suffering, 
aadto feed the hungry." 

"My best Clara," said Miss Greta, with her 
well-known arch smile, " I am certain that if I 
foUowed your counsel, that his Holiness the 
Pope would one day, on that very account, can- 
onize me, and that I should be worshipped as 
St. Margaret ; but that I should thereby effect 
any good, I do not believe : on the contrary, I 
fear that I should only increase the number of 
the -giddy and good-for-nothing As to what 
concerns * works of mercy,' I have on thai head 
my own notions. I hold ennui to be the great- 
est evil, yawning the greatest pest ; and those 
who know how to drive these away by innocent 
amusement to be the greatest benefactors of 
mankind. A hearty laugh is worth more than 
ducats." 

" That is true," replied Clara ; " but ennui is 
aeeltinduced evil, and they who have cause to 
yawn might have cause also to be merry, if they 
were wise ; but — " 

"Well! but!—" 

" But with the sufferers of whom I speak it is 
different. The deepest misery oppresses them. 
If they would raise themselves, they eannot do 
it ; want and sickness weigh like a stupendous 
burden on soul and body. The unhappy moulder 
away in the living body." 

. " This happens indeed to many of the rich 
also," said Miss Greta : "I think it is the fault 
of people themselves when they fall into trouble. 
Honourable and orderly people always are able 
to help themselves. Besides this, it is very 
difficult to dispense alms properly, and the un- 
worthy receive them generally far oftener than 
the actually suffering. 

"It may possibly have its difficulties," re* 
plied Clara ; " when, however, we shun not the 
labor, and do not begrudge the time, these are 
easily surmounted. Do not say, that every one 
is able to help himself. Ah ! there are such in- 
evitable misfortunes, there is such unconquera- 
ble misery. One may even regard the failings 
of men as misfortunes, which it is difficult to 
avoid. We talk often of the love of pleasure 
of the poor* of their intemperance. Ah ! if 
you knew bow sparingly pleasure is scattered 
on their path of life I And if life falls heavily 
upon them, and in a weak moment they are not 
able to resist the allurements of pleasure— if 
they sometimes enjoy a fleeting hour, shall they 
then do penance for it for their whole life! 
Shall that be punished in them as a crime, which 
in the wealthy is at worst termed a pardonable 
weakness 1 O if you knew how many of these 



faults hate their origin in want, in the privation 
of enjoyment ! The poor need enjoyment just 
much as bread. Joy is. the fresh air which 
makes man breathe more freely— *that he is glad 
of life* that hehelieves in God." 

ClaraV tears -fi owed so abundantly that she 
could no longer speak. Miss Greta was silent ; 
but Clara's wards opened to, her the view of a 
side of life which she had hitherto passed over . 
unuoUeed* She cast a longL gaze over scenes 
which till now had woolly escaped her eyes, 
and her heart felt itself oppressed* What con? 
sequences, this had, I do net say ; they are too 
natural* , too holy to be trumpeted .abroad. If, 
however* my fair, readers* suppose, that Miss- 
Greta appointed her friend her treasurer, and 
that Clara therefore f shed tears of warm joy, I 
will so far confess that they have in the uiaia 
hit on the fact. 

And thou, stern judge of merit, and abhor rer» 
of ahns, shake net thy head over it. Invest 
thy money in manufactories, in railways in 
what thou wilt.; but leave Clara alone. Fear 
nothing! she will certainly not give her si k 
gown to a peer woman 4 her money to a drunk* 
ard ; she certainly will not, like a certain amia- 
ble young Countess,, fling her Turkish slippers 
to a little barefoot chimneysweep. She will 
conduct the poor child into the school, give 
work to the. unemployed* procure medicine for 
the sick, and deal out alms discreetly. Is that 
nqt putting out her capital to interest ? And 
should it only penetrate at times a» a bright 
moment into a gloomy existence, as a little al- 
leviation of incurable pains, yet— - 

"An ! let the wise ones order the world as 
they will, there will always remain room in it 
for. misfortune, for unmerited suffering ; and 
there will therefore never be wanting a stimu- 
lant to the activity of the Sisters of Charity." 



CHAPTER XVI. 

CONVERSATION IN THEnVBNINU TWH.IOUT* 

• "This feneedfel that the right 
Ew feartesflly be dona : 
Then ve victory owi or flight, 
Tis, and (ndeth— all as one."— Gnusfti 

Tna/day of EdWs departure was fixed and 
at hand. Nina alone knew nothing . of it, and 
believed the hour of separation yet far distant. 
Edla desired to spate to the sensitive mind of 
her sister the pain of bidding farewell \ she saw> 
therefore very gladly ,1 that as the. winter weaih* 
er was so mild and- fine, the Countess- accepted' 
an invitation to a neighboring seat* where it 
was the iwish to entertain with great festivity 
the new year* the new^married pair, and. hie 
Excellency's lovely daughter* Edla ^observed* 
how the Countess took aU possible pains to keep* - 
them more and more apart, and how she sought 
to prevent every cordial advance* especially in 
the few days before departure, when the souls, 
of severing friend® are wont involuntarily to 
overflow with love and confidence. Edra saw 
the purpose of the Countess, but she disdained' 
any attempt to defeat it. To wisaunow to hold 
back Nina, to occasion her tears instead of joy, 
Edla would have rejected as a piece of unwar* 
rentable egotism. With a sorrow which we* 
not without its sweetnessy Edla thought, " She* 
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shall be cheerful ; she shall sport and laugh, 
while I forsake the paternal home ; she shall 
not see that I suffer. The clouds shall fly rap- 
idly across the heaven of her joy." 

The Countess at parting was ice-cold toward 
Edla. " A pleasant journey," said she, with 
indifference. " I hare given orders that every- 
thing that yon require shall be made ready for 
jrour journey." 

44 1 thank you ! I have already prepared all 
myself," answered Edla as coldly. " Farewell, 
my father ! my father !"— -Her voice faltered. 

" I shall see you again before you go," said 
the President, as be drew on, with a great bus- 
tle and much tooise, his over-shoes, in order to 
hide his starting tears. 

Now came Nina. She was wonderfully beau- 
tiful in the splendid winter dress, in the prince- 
ly ermine. Edla combated with the most vio- 
lent emotion. As she met Nina's tearful eyes, 
her inquiring glance ; as she felt her tremble in 
her embrace, and heard her repeat with con- 
spicuous anxiety, " I shall see thee soon, very 
soon again !" then Edla congratulated herself 
on having been enabled to spare the tender feel- 
ings of her sister, and to make her departure as 
easy as possible. She calmed Nina, and saw 
with a cloudless brow her family set forth. 

The next day Edla was busied with her own 
affairs. She wrote a long letter to Nina, full 
of kindness and good sense. The evening of 
the last day arrived. Edla had taken leave of 
Miss Greta, who was not in the least deceived 
as to what went on in the house and in Edla's 
mind, and testified toward her the most cordial 
esteem. In Miss Greta, Edla embraced a sin- 
cere admirer, and went thence down into the 
sitting-room, where, before the comfortable fire, 
silent and composedly, she awaited the farewell 
visit of Count Ludwig. 

Twilight and snow-drifts, a fire in the chim- 
ney, and deep silence in a lonely room, are the 
-most auspicious spirits of confidence. In the 
* hour oftwilight. Mystery, that child afraid of 
the light, steps forth from its hiding-place ; then 
wheel the bats here and there, the owls utter 
their ominous cry, " Come with us ! come with 
us!" The fear of spectres announces itself 
amid its shudderings and terrors. But then 
also nobler apparitions of the hidden world 
come forth from the depths of the human heart. 
How gladly does Reconcilement kindle her 
beaming star in the glow of the descending 
sun ! How lovingly and refreshingly descend 
the dews of Consolation ! I will not speak of 
declarations of love ; between the twilight and 
the fire they skip forth involuntarily, and are 
the lighter footed the more they resemble will 
o'~wisps. The Christ-child, too, appears at this 
hour. In a word, it is remarkable how, in the 
gossiping hour of twilight, everything comes to 
the daylight. 

It is also remarkable how mal-a-propos this 
impromptu is here brought in, and how little it 
agrees with the present moment in the twilight 
by the fireside. Here sit Edla and Count Lud- 
wig in the easy chairs, silent as statues, and 
gaze with thoughtful looks into the burning em- 
bers, as they sink down into charcoal and ashes. 
Friendly reader, your pardon ! Perhaps you 
will kindly recollect that probably you have al- 
ready in the world heard prefaces that did not, 



by any means, agree with the matter that came> 
after. ' 

Finally Count Ludwig broke the silence, and 
said to Edla with an expression of deep dis- 
satisfaction, " You depart, you withdraw your- 
self for a long time, and leave me behind in the 
most painful uncertainty. You will not allow 
that I express either to Nina or her father a 
wish which you yourself at the same time ap- 
prove. How long is this restraint to continue 1 
How long am I to appear to your parents — to 
the world — yes, to Nina herself— in a dubious 
light r 

"Not to Nina!" interrupted Edla. "She 
knows of your love — she knows on what ac- 
count you delay your declaration." 

"Good!" 

" She is grateful for your kindness ; grateful 
that you do not just yet require from her so 
important a decision ; foi which she considers 
herself still too young and inexperienced. She 
fears yet any change of her condition ; she is 
not yet sufficiently prepared for it. She knows 
my anxiety on account of her health, on account 
of the tenderness of her soul. I believe that 
she must not marry till her health is more con- 
firmed, till she is altogether better acquainted 
with the world, in which she must take her 
place as your wife. She makes now her first 
acquaintance with social life, let her move un- 
disturbed in it—she is yet so young. By this 
you will be able to be near her, and to endeavor 
to win — " 

" Win what ?" asked Count Ludwig sharply. 

" Her .heart ! How sincerely do I desire that 
this should become yours. I will not conceal it 
from you. Nina esteems, but does not love 
you." 

" I know it," answered Count Ludwig coldly. 

Edla looked at him inquiringly and surprised. 

With a tone of considerable emotion Count 
Ludwig continued— " Wonder not if he who 
from the cradle learned to do without tender- 
ness ; who, the only time that he thought him- 
self beloved, found himself deceived ; wonder 
not if his glance has become penetrative of the 
feelings of others, and if he be no longer liable 
to delusions on that head. I know it— I am not 
beloved— it is not easy to love me ; and indeed, 
I do not require it. Who does not succeed in 
being beloved! Who cannot inspire passion, 
especially in women ? Forgive me, Edla ; but 
you cannot be so blind as others to the weak- 
ness of your sex. A singer, whose whole merit 
consists in a well- executed air— a good dancer 
— some bravura or bravado— a neat exterior — 
an agreeable temper — all this appears amiable, 
and can awaken love. I cannot do that. I 
have quite made up my mind on this score, and 
I demand from Nina no exception. Yes ; I am 
even prepared to know that she can love an- 
other — that one of those small men whom I 
despise—" 

" Count Ludwig !" interrupted Edla with as- 
tonishment ; " do I hear arightt" 

•• Yes ; but hear me* to the end. That sweet, 
that bewitching feeling I cannot awaken, cannot 
expect it ; oeither can Nina feel it for me. but 
she may learn perhaps something of it from 
others. That is natural ; it signifies nothing to 
me, and I can lose nothing thereby. I will de- 
serve that which is better, will win that which 
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Is more important — Nina's perfect esteem, her 
perieet confidence, and truest friendship. In 
the best and deepest meaning of the word, Nina 
will be mine. What I love in Nina is not ber 
beauty, not her fascination of manner, not the 
accomplishment which as Edla's pupil she pos- 
sesses ; but the woman — the woman far excel- 
lence — the kind, sweet, unassuming woman. I 
am stern and hard— I know it. Only through 
3 character, only through a mind like hers, can 
1 become milder and happier ; can I indeed be- 
come happy. Nina is the pupil of Edla ; she 
will learn to value that good which I have in 
me, and will also by her angel gentleness make 
me more human. She will see in me her best 
friend, her conductor ; she will love her children, 
her house, her influence over myself. Believe 
me, she will be happy !" 

" I fear," said Edla with a deep sigh, " that 
you misunderstand the peculiar nature of love. 
Perhaps you call the same thing only by another 
name. Friendship and confidence constitute 
certainly the firmest, sweetest heart of love. 
If you, therefore, are of opinion that these sen- 
timents are requisite to the happiness of Nina 
and yourself, pardon me if I say that you must 
not exert alone your strict virtues to acquire 
them. Confidence, especially, is a bashful child ; 

•we must seek to win it by kindness, by good 
will. Flowers only open themselves to the 
genial rays of the sun. If you will win the love 
of my sister, you must be kind and tender toward 
her. Oh ! you do not know how sensitive she 
is- — how she needs tenderness as well as strength. 
»Be affectionate to her, Count Ludwig, or you 
will not win her. Be gentle and tender— " 

•* Edla !" interrupted Count Ludwig, " de- 
mand not from the oak, that it stoops itself to 
the tender flowers ; accustom rather the flowers 
to wind themselves round its firm stem." 
«• Not so, Count Ludwig !" said Edla, " your 

-comparisons halt, and the relations between 
man and woman may not be regarded so one- 
sidedly ; it is not so indeed. My flower requires 

~a tender waiting upon, otherwise she is not for 

ryou. Be kind to Nina, Count Ludwig, I repeat 
it once more ! Be affectionate, or you will not 

.succeed with her. Learn to value what is so 
'beautiful in her ; hef angelic goodness, her hea- 
venly disposition, learn to value this ; abuse it 
not ; exercise no harshness toward it. How 

-easy were it for a hard hand to destroy her 
whole life. How often have I not blamed my- 
self for my own severity, which yet was only 
called forth by the deepest tenderness. How 

• often has her angelic soul made me melt in spite 

-of myself. Remember, Count Ludwig, bow she 
suffered as a child from the toothache, and when 
the surgeon had drawn her a sound instead of a 

^decayed one, remember how she bore the con- 
tinued paili so long as the surgeon remained 
present, and then begged me not to mention it 
to him, as it might be unpleasant to him. This 
is only a trifle ; but numbers of such traits stand 
as lovely stars in the heaven of gentleness and 
amiability, which expands itself above Nina's 
whole life. She was thus as a child, she is thus 
still. Tell me. Count Ludwig, deserves not 
such a heart that it should be spared, that we 
should seek to win it by kindness and tender- 
ness." 

Tears stood in Edla's eyes. Count Ludwig 



also was moved, as he replied — " Give me this 
angel to wife! Let me be daily, hourly, be- 
neath her influence : then shall I perhaps be- 
come what you wish, what Nina requires. 
Yes ! perhaps it will enable me to become 
amiable — at least to her." A smile which 
made him infinitely handsome, passed over his 
countenance. "And this," continued he, " would ' 
enable me so mucb the more easily to contemn 
the judgment of the multitude; for these will 
always regard me as a pitiless egotist, as a 
hard, proud, heartless man. On that score I 
am easily comforted ; yes, it even flatters my 
self-love to be so judged, and the more so if in 
the future — should I myself not live to witness 
this — my native land shall flourish through im- 
provements to which J have contributed; al- 
ready do I bless those who in a thoughtless 
manner endeavored to degrade my name. See, 
Edla, this is the honor, the reward which I seek, 
and which I know how to win. If in aspira- 
tions after the actual, the enduring, I handle 
sometimes the superficial somewhat roughly, 
terrify a dove-like nature, or wholly pull down 
half-decayed fabrics — yes, if in pressing, impor- 
tant demands, sometimes forget sufficiently to 
spare ; let not Edla therefore condemn, let not 
Nina therefore fear me." 

" Count Ludwig !" said Edla, " I honour most 
highly the purity of your intentions, the firm- 
ness of your character; I fear only your ex- 
treme manner of thinking. More mildness, 
more philanthropy, more respect for personal 
feeling, if I may say so, would render your whole 
activity still more beneficent." 

" Give me Nina to wife !" cried Count Lud- 
wig with warmth ; " constitute her my good 
angel, and the hardness of my nature will melt. 
, If she walk by my side, I shall become less 
stern. She has a talisman in her band, which 
can cause much power oyer me. Let her use 
it ; let me daily, hourly hear her voice, see her 
sweet countenance, then — but not till then, Edla 
— expect not too much from me,, not even for 
her. I will every day venture my life for her ; 
but to be gentle, tender, amiable with her, to 
play the Caledon amid the throng that always 
are about her, that do not hope ; do not require 
it, Edla ! I should only make myself ridiculous. 
And I must repeat it, that I can make nothing 
out of what is called the amiable, the agreeable ; 
nothing even out of what is called goodness. 
This is one ambiguous quality, which assumes 
the most miserable weakness for its shield. £ 
have only too well experienced that the great- 
est amiability may be united with the greatest 
depravity of heart. I think you once saw Ed- 
ward D. with oft — tell me what impression he 
made upon you." 

" I acknowledge," replied Edla, " that he 
struck me as extremely amiable ; that the soul 
which spoke through his features, seemed ut- 
terly incapable of the crime which he com- 
mitted." 

" You only saw him," continued Couol Lud- 
wig, smiling bitterly, " but what is that to his 
conversation, to daily intercourse with htm t It 
would have disarmed his bitterest enemy, f 
loved him," said Count Ludwig, with an ex- 
pression of unusual softness ; '* never have I so 
loved any one, never so wholly and sincerely 
confided in any one ! And be deceived me ! 
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He brought death' arid deprivation to my very 
heart ! Certainly; I should at that time have 
become a man-hater ; I should have steeled my 
bosom for ever'against every better feeling, had 
it not beert for you, Edhv! With manly strength, 
with womanly gentleness 4 , you again restored 
my soul td fortitude, and healed the wounds of 
ay heart.** 

Edta turned away her face, on which deep 
Amotion was visible. 

"Havel really beteri aMe to do that, Count 
Ludwig T" demanded she, with a to ice that was 
choked with tears. 

"Healed— *" continued Count Ludwig, as if 
conversing with himself; " healed is too much 
to say. These wounds heal never. There are 
moments in which it seems to* me as if his 
Wood could be the only balsam. The wounds 
healed not, but you have alleviated their burn- 
ing pain. ' Edla and Nina have reconducted me 
to humanity." 

After a short silence he proceeded painfully. 
«* We met as boys at the academy. He sur- 
passed me in every thing. That vexed me. I 
would always be first. I began to hate him. 
Then he fought and bled for me, in a most un- 
equal contest into which I had fallen. My hato 
now changed itself into love. He returned it, 
at least' as I believed. He tolerated me and my 
gloomy mind. He made me every day better, 
he waseo amiable. And he was proud with all 
his gentleness ; he permitted no protection ; he 
accepted not the smallest support. This vexed 
and charmed me at the same time. He seemed 
to be the best, the most distinguished of men. 
I' bifilr upon ' him more than upon the whole 
world ; yes, more than upon myself. He had a 
power over me which no one had besides — " 

Count Ludwig was silent, as overpowered by 
his feelings; thert went on, while a mild pale- 
ness clothed his features. " The serpent had a 
too seductive tongue, as the Bible says. How 
do I disdain this amiability, behind which so 
Biuoh crime, so much depravity can be conceal- 
ed 1 The deceiver ! the seducer ! how I hate 
him. I know ndt whither he is gone ; but I rue 
it, that I have not branded him before the world, 
so that he coald no more deceive, no more se- 
duce ! Edla f if you ever meet him on this 
earth, trost not your sagacity — trust not the 
abhorrence with which his crimes have filled 
you— flee him! flee him! His amiability, his 
apparent excellence, his heavenly-speaking eyes, 
would misguide you ! Do not see him ! do not 
hear him! His tongue is* false as seducing. 
He could win over the purest being. Flee him ! 
Has he not dishonoured, murdered the sister of 
his friend ? And goes about in the world un- 
punished ; perhaps beloved, perhaps honored — 
in' order to make yet many more unhappy vic- 
tims! Why have I spared himl But Thoa, 
Heaven! wilt punish him — Thou, the just 
Avenger ! wilt consign him — " 

" Ludwig cease !" exclaimed Edla, with stern- 
Bess and dignity. • 

Count Ludwig Was suddenly silent, but he 
ebrribated in himself with only the greater vio- 
lence ; his lips trembled, and his eyes flashed 
forth flames of wrath. It was long before he 
became fully himself again. He then sighed 
deeptv and said—** Pardon me!" 
, "Thee* outbreak Count Ludwig, are un- 



worthy of you," said £dla. " How much wouldV 
they disturb Nina's peace." 

'• She shall never experience them. I will b+ 
worthy of you and your sister." Count Ludwig' 
pressed Edla's hand to his lips, and hastily 
withdrew. 

Edla remained behind with excited feelings. 
Her wishes, her thoughts, compared Ludwig 
and Nina ; and there came continually over her 
mind, a doubt, a pain, which softly whispered 
the question — " Will he make her happy 1" But 
she rejected this question as a spectre of her 
imagination. 

Perhaps it may seem to my fair readers in- 
consistent that Edla should so warmly have fa- 
voured the suit of Count Ludwig ; inconsistent 
with her clear sense that she did not perceive 
how unfitting must be such a character for the 
soft, love-requiring mind of her sister. I would 
willingly defend her against this charge, and 
therefore we will examine the matter closer. 

There existed a similarity between Edla and* 
Count Ludwig which drew them involuntarily 
to each other. Both of them in their childhood 
and youth had been treated with neglect ; both, 
were by nature denied the early faculty of win- 
ning the hearts of men, and of finding pleasure 
to themselves in intercourse with others. Both.* 
had a pure, moral, and upright character : al- 
though Count Ludwig, in consequence of inborn 
pride and bitter experience, had acquired a 
stern hardness; Edla', on the contrary, from 
the exercise of noble duties, had derived more 
kindness and gentleness. Count Lud wig's stern. ' 
virtue had excited Edla's admiration ; his un- 
happy story had called forth her sincerest sym- 
pathy: admiration and sympathy beget love, 
and this feeling threw a veil over all the fail- 
ings of Count Ludwig. Edla would willingly % 
have sacrificed her life for his happiness ; but 
she judged too justly of herself for it to have 
occurred to her to make him happy through her 
own attachment. But Nina ! Count Ludwig 
loved her ; and the maternal tenderness which 
more and more developed itself in her heart for 
Nina became at length stronger than her feel- 
ings for Count Ludwig. There lay an infinite 
happiness for her in the theught of consigning 
her Nina to the most honoured and the most 
beloved man in the world. If a fear sometimes 
fell upon her that Count Ludwig could not make 
her sister happy, this became in turn expelled 
by the doubt that probably Nina was not fully 
worthy of the Count. These doubts were 
again reconciled by the internal conviction.that 
the two beloved beings would certainly perfect 
each other ; and Edla saw therein, not only her 
own happiness, but her heart beat warmly in 
the beautiful hope that out of this union would 
spring much good for others. Se felt and 
thought Edla. Do you yet understand or not 1 
We will now seek Edla again at the fireside; 
The last ember was extinguished, and Edla. 
returned to her bed-chamber. Here she found 
all prepared for the journey, and an indescriba- 
ble weight fell upon her heart. She felt like a - 
stranger in her father's house. It was only by 
the compulsion of circumstances that she aban- 
doned these rooms, in which she had been the 
quiet, ruling spirit, in Which formerly she bad 
been beloved and cherished. Now she was 
solitary, forsaken, add shunned— and all with- 
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out fault others ! The atmosphere of the room, 
the aspect of the furniture, especially that be- 
longing to her sister, a Utile shawl which she 
had carelessly flung over an easy chair — all 
awoke in Etta's heart the' feeling of unspeaka- 
ble sadness; An angry bitterness rose in her 
8«ul against her who had occasioned all these 
painful changes : but a feeling of hatred in her 
own sou! was' td her intolerable, and she re- 
sisted and combated with it earnestly. With 
what weapons 1 He who had seen Edla pale, 
sorrowful and speechless, seated on her travel- 
ling trunk, would not probably have believed 
that she at that moment fought out a fight more 
severe, and achieved a^ victory more glorious, 
than ever did Napoleon. With what weapons 1 
Call them heavenly, my dear reader — thou 
knowest them as well as I. 

Edla had parted with unusual coldness from 
her step-mother. She resolved to write some 
lines to her, in order to leave behind her a more 
favourable impression, and to press more ear- 
nestly upon her mind care for Nina's health. 
As she approached her writing-desk her eyes 
fell on a casket of red-morocco, which appeared 
to be placed with such a degree of care that it 
should not be overlooked. She opened it, and 
found a costly necklace of genuine pearls, and 
with it these words in the hand of her father — 
" To the best of daughters;- from her loving fa- 
ther. Very early in the morning I shall be with 
thee." 

Now first flowed tears down Edla's cheeks ; 
but they were' sweet, salutary tears. She felt 
that her father understood her, secretly thanked 
her, and all became light and bright about her. 
The parting had lost its bitterness, and how 
willingly now did she obey the divine command 
— " lliou shalt ever bless thy enemies." 

Edla travelled away with a heart which had 
beaten warmly in the paternal embrace. There 
came in no one to talk over her journey; nor to 
assign reasons and suppositions for it ; so well 
and quietly had she ordered this matter. Deep 
and powerful souls adjust everything in silence, 
and make no noise with their doings and them- 
selves. They go on their way like the works 
of God. In deep silence the sun ascends the 
heaven ; silently sinks the night down upon the 
earth. What prepares itself in greater stillness 
than the re-awaking of nature, and what is 
more glorious than the spring 1 
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Thoa fed* till it to neither friend nor foe. 

Jssca Snu.cs. 

Two months were now flown since the fres- 
co-painting of the little Filius, and since Miss 
Greta's accident. The broken arm could al- 
ready tolerably perform again its office, and 
Miss Greta might very soon quit her sick cham- 
ber ; but to say the truth, she cared very little 
about it. She had become acquainted with a 
happiness that was of more value to her than 
all the attractions of her former life. Ah ! it is 
wfcen the heart cleaves to another that life first 
becomes rich, and the spirit is satisfied. 

Between Miss Greta and Clara an affection- 
F 



ate relationship bed spruhg-iip—Mtas Greta her-* 
self knew not how — which, however, m «&e 
them both thoroughly happy. They bad neither 
of them imparted to the other their own ©on-* 
cetus, neither had related the romance- of her 
life, nor had sighed forth the Oh ! and Ah! of 
the heart ; and yet they knew each other satftu 
cientiy ; yet cherished they a mutual' comV 
donee, which only waited the- occasion by and? 
by to convert itself into the most genuine friend- 
ship. Perhaps 1 a tender friend wilt find this ex- 
pression too weak and far-fetched ; I for my* 
part know no stronger and better. 

Miss Greta whs already carrying' irf head and 
heart a plan which was net yet fully matured, . 
when one evening', the Countess hastily entered 
her room; and exclaimed in great excitement,. 
" Well ! what say you to ft 1" 

"What shall I sayl" replied Mhtt Greta 
merrily ; " I say first good evening} and then, 
like Clara, be seated, and let us be quiet" 

" Yes, but it is precisely Clara who gives us 
occasion not to say this," contined the Countess. 
"Margaret! your Clara is a worthless, hypo- 
critical person, who does not deserve the kind- 
ness which you bestow upon her. She is a- 
serpent which you have warmed on your bo- 
som!" 

"Well, well, what is it then 1" demanded 
Miss Greta seriously, but quietly. 

" She has not kept her promise ; she is to- 
day again for the third time gone out -secretly." 

"Well," replied Miss Greta, endeavoring- 
vainly to conceal her vexation ; "we need not 
on that account cry fire and murder ! She has 
probably gone out to breathe a little fresh air ; 
for on my account she has been obliged to suf- 
fer sitting enough," 

" Very good ! But must she in the fresh air 
enjoy the company of a young man? I have 
had her watched. Rosalie has procured intel- 
ligence of the house to which she goes. These* 
visits have certainly been made frequently. 

Miss Gretna turned pale, for the tolle-de- 
vourer stood vividly before her eyes. After a 
short pause she ashed*-" And who is heT 
what is he 1 where does he live ?" 

The Countess named' the housed but could 
only give confused information regarding the 
person in question. " They say,*' related she; 
"that he has committed some crime, coined? , 
false money, or something of the kind ;■ that he ' 
hides from the police, and lives in the- extrenV 
est poverty^in a word a most scandalous sto- 
ry." 

M Poverty 1" interrupted Miss Greta: 

"Yes," continued the Countess, •< and it is 
only alt too probable that Clara supports him- — 
not that! will criminate her— hut her conduct N 
is ground enough for the worst suspicions. The - 
obstinate refusal to give any explanation regard- 
ing her promenades testifies how unworthy the* 
object of them most be—" 

"Of that I strongly doubt,** said Miss Greta. 

"I wish it may be otherwise," repfied the- 
Countess, "but it is scarcely to be hoped; 
Abandon Clara I will not, but I can no longer 1 
suffer her to remain in my house. The domes- 
tics are already aware of the circumstance, 
and I dare net, for the example's sake, take* 
such a proceeding under my protection. Clara 
mast bo placed under atrioter surveillance* I 
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-will, for the present pot her under the care of 
Mrs F." 

" Of the soldier's wife 1 Well selected ! and 
when wHl you send her offl" 

" Without delay ! In the morning if it be 
possible I confess that the daily sight of such 
ingratitude and meanness is intolerable to me. 
Besides this, her proceeding demands speedy 
measures. I have already informed her bro- 
thers of it." 

"That have you done!" interrupted Miss 
Greta warmly. "You have communicated to 
her brothers dark suspicions." 

" I have done it," answered the Countess, 
41 that in the first place they may know what 
they are to think of tbeir sister ; and in the next 
, place, to justify my own demeanor toward her. 
They made a call just as Rosalie had commu- 
nicated to me her discoveries. Jn my first ex- 
asperation I poured out my complaints against 
her, and trust moreover that their severity will 
better restrain the disobedient girl than my 
warnings could. She does not deserve to be 
farther spared." 

" You have acted precipitately and unkindly, 
Natalie!" said Miss Greta, much displeased 
44 Why did, you not first speak with me upon it, 
and in concert with me first consider what was 
to be done? Who knows but that Clara will 
come clear out of all these suspicions 1 What 
then did the brothers say 1" 

" Ob, they were beside themselves ; they were 
quite desperate, the poor men ! at last they beg- 
ged me to act in this affair according to my 
own pleasure." 

"That is more than I could have done in 
their place ! I cannot approve what you have 
-done ; and can as little give my consent to what 
you propose." 

" Margaret !" exclaimed the Countess with 
pride and emphasis, " to my oversight and my 
protection was Clara consigned." 

" I have nothing to say against that," replied 
Miss Greta somewhat shortly. "The only 
thing which I beseech of you is not to speak 
farther with Clara this evening : not to admit 
'the brothers to her ; and the moment she re- 
tires to send her up to me." 

The Countess was obliged to promise this ; 
and as a message came now from the President 
to apprise her that the carriage had already been 
* waiting half-an-hour, and as it was the latest 
<moment for proceeding to the great court din- 
ner, the Countess left Miss Greta to her own 
reflections. 

Miss Greta sat long silently in the dark, and 
wept. So soon as she was become calmer, and 
her thoughts had regained their accustomed 
•clearness, she rung the bell, ordered the lamp 
to be brought, and in her sofa-corner awaited 
Clara's return with a composure which a fixed 
and firm resolve can give. 

Clara came. Her step was lighter, the ex- 
pression of her countenance more cheerful than 
usual ; and her voice alone betrayed some haste 
and uneasiness as she inquired how Miss Greta 
found herself. Struck with the unexpected 
abort answer, Clara went directly up to her 
friend, looked her true-hearted ly in the eyes, 
and asked tenderly — "Are you not welU do 
you want anything]" 
>Her look and tone gave Miss Greta pain. 



She turned herself away, and said short and 
sternly — " Clara, you have broken your vow ; 
you have again gone out alone, and thaj in the 
evening." 

Clara was silent. Miss Greta had not the 
courage to look at her, and went on—" You 
have been followed; you have been with a 
young roan." 

Clara was silent. Miss Greta looked at her. 
She was pale, and leaned with her hand on the 
table, as if seeking to collect herself. A long 
silence followed. 

44 Clara !" at length exclaimed Miss Greta, 
with a tone which revealed her inward trouble, 
44 Clara ! have you then nothing to say 1" 

Clara's pale lips murmured a soft but dis- 
tinct "No!" 

" Then," said Miss Greta seriously but de- 
jectedly, "then Clara, I must tell you what 
fate awaits you, and what consequences your 
behavior and your obstinacy draw after them. 
The Countess, justly incensed at your ingrati- 
tude, has informed your brothers of what has 
occurred and of her suspicions. In the morn- 
ing you must leave the bouse — leave it with 
disgrace, for the domestics know of your wan- 
derings ; they will not cease to relate tbem ta 
every one who is ready to listen. Your cha- 
racter is lost !" 

Deathly pale but composedly, Clara answer- 
ed with a choked voice — " That has happened 
to many an innocent person : God sees it : on 
Him must I hope:" 

"Speak not so, Clara!" cried Miss Greta 
warmly ; " misuse not the name of God. I can- 
not bear to hear people talking of innocence* 
where the proceedings testify to the contrary. 
I do not believe in circumstances which are so 
unfortunately entangled that individuals cannot 
avoid appearing to their fellow-creatures as 
guilty ; I do not understand how people can in- 
volve themselves in secret practices, and then 
call on the name of God to testify to the inno- 
cence of these practices. Have you not read 
in the Scriptures that good deeds do not shun 
the light ? Such mysteries and such circumstan- 
ces we find in romances — " 

"Only in romances V 9 interrupted Clara with 
a sorrowful smile. ' 

"Yes, only in romances/' continued Miss 
Greta with unceasing zeal. " To them belong 
intrigues and secret passages ; in tbem people 
conceal their doings from sympathizing friends. 
Jn actual life, Clara, people help themselves 
with somewhat sounder reason and an honora- 
ble confession. I ask you yet once more, Cla- 
ra, will you confide in me % Clara, I beseech, I 
implore you, confide in me !" 

44 1 cannot ; it is impossible !" exclaimed Cla- 
ra, combating with her tears. 

" Clara," said Miss Greta, « I will not hear 
that ! It is human to err, but one must not be 
stupid : that is not human, since man is endow- 
ed with reason. Your behavior at this moment 
is wholly irrational, and your obstinacy now 
sets the only person againsKyou that could or 
would save you." 

" I cannot help it," answered Clara ; " it can- 
not be otherwise." 

" You are intolerable !" cried Miss Greta, but 
collected herself again, and proceeded very se- 
riously. " Do not be too hasty. Reflect on the 
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-consequences ! It may be hard to confess a 
transgression, bnt it is still harder to pass a 
whole life in poverty and contempt. Recollect, 
Clara! the countess may be softened: thy fu- 
ture yet rescued-thy failings shall be forgiven, 
>t>ot all on one only condition — confess !" 

"I cannot! I will not!" said Clara with a 
• firm tone. " My life is pare, but I cannot lay 
open my motive to the day." 

"One moment more !" exclaimed Miss Greta 
with icy determination, " and then I abandon all 
farther concern with you. Your brothers are 
instructed of your proceedings. You have to 
expect their reproaches, perhaps their persecu- 
tions ; the countess expels—" 

" l Jjail know how to withdraw myself from 
<4hem!" interposed Clara somewhat excited, 
-and made a movement as if to go out. Miss 
-Greta laid her hand on her arm, and said, as 
she looked keenly and inquisitively into her 
•eyes, " run off, perhaps ? Traverse the country 
with your lover, and play traged— -" 
" No ! no ! no !" cried Clara vehemently. 
;" Choose the better part, Clara!" continued 
Miss Greta with cold seriousness. " I will lib- 
erate you ; I will do everything for you ; I de- 
mand, I implore only confidence. You can 
-choose between my protection and public dis- 
grace. Decide !»? 

"I have decided," answered with alow voice 
the death-pale Clara; "I am innocent— but I 
cannot, I will not prove it!" 

" Go then !" exclaimed Miss Greta angrily, 
"go ! I believe not your innocence, and will do 
nothing for you. In the morning you will be 
expelled from the house with shame !" 

" I will not wait for it !" said Clara with so 
laint a voice that Miss Greta's line ear could 
•scarcely catch it. Clara approached the door, 
*>ut in the moment in which she laid her hand 
upon the lock, she felt herself seized by two 
arms, and held back. It was Miss Greta, who 
conducted her back almost by force to the sofa, 
seated herself by her side, embraced her affec- 
tionately, while she addressed her in a tone 
which one must We heard in order to under- 
stand its effect." 

"Are you not sane? Do you think that I 
-spoke seriously? Do you believe that I could 
ibrsake you? Listen, child! These arms which 
now inclose thee thou hast cherished and heal- 
ed. They will therefore embrace you your life 
long ! Do not thjnk that I shall let you go— 
you may be as contrary as you will. Hear 
Clara ! my poor child, you have done wrong • 
.you have been foolish ; fear not, I will keep you 
^lf it be possible ; I will turn all to your good. 
I am rich, and no one to care for ; you shall be 
my child. Poor girt?" exclaimed she, while 
she pressed Clara affectionately to her heart, 
"you have been imprudent, have acted with a 
Aign hand ; but that anything bad is concealed 
behind it, I cannot and will not believe. Fear 
nothing, trust to me ; we will set all right again. 
I should hate myself if I could believe anything 
bad, anything blamable of you. I will take, all 
upon myself, and bring all again into the right 
course. And you shall assign to me the right 
todoit: hear you Clara? you shall! For from 
this time forward you belong to me, and I shall 
exercjse a merciless tyranny over you. Yon 
snail come to me, and share my hpuse, my ta- 
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We, all that I have. Yon shall tell me your 
wishes that I may fulfil them ; and impart to me 
your cares, that I may dissipate them. Will 
you do that, Clara? Will you be my child ?" 

Clara could not answer ; Miss Greta saw it, 
and held the sobbing maiden fast pressed to her 
bosom. " Hear, child !" she continued, in or- 
der to give her time to collect herself, " I do not 
desire that you should love me entirely on that 
account ; don't trouble yourself about that ; but 
we will see whether you will be able to avoid 
it, when once I have my hand in play in the di- 
rection of your destiny. I demand now no ' 
friendship, only a degree of confidence, some 
sound sense, and a little more obedience. You 
really owe me s'ome acquiescence, for I assure 
you that you have made me quite ill with your 
secrets, and the lover who devours tulle and 
necklaces as another mortal fieldfares; and it 
would be much worse with me, if I could believe 
of yourself still more unnatural things. You 
may believe that all this has gone sufficiently 
into my arms to delay very considerably my re- 
covery. In all this it requires only a word from 
you to put me in a position to combat success- 
fully not only against your lover and patroness, 
hut also against your own folly. And I tell you, 
I intend to do it without this word ; yes ! you 
may allow it or not, I have resolved one for all 
no more to set you at liberty, but to consider all 
that belongs to you as my affair. Yon may do 
as you will, you are henceforth my incompre- 
hensible, beloved child !" 

Clara had at first become speechless with as- 
tonishment and wonder; but at these words, 
at this tone of the most cordial kindness, at the 
certainty of possessing a real friend, her soul 
dissolved itself in a feeling of ineffable joy. but 
at the same time of infinite sadness. She laid 
her head on Miss Greta's shoulder, and gave 
free course to her tears. After she was some- 
what more composed, Miss Greta said with a 
tender expression, "pive me, however, your 
promise not to run away from me, since I feel 
that my arms are yet too weak to detain you." 
" I promise it !" answered Clara with tears. 
" Good ! and yet one more question. Whither 
do you think of going? What are you intending 
to do?" 
" To go away — far, far away — into service — n 
" Into service ! with the lover— or with your 
husband ?" 
" No, no ! I have neither." 
" Dear Clara ! do I deserve to be thus put 
off?" • 

" And will you, cannot you believe my word f 
Then you do not really esteem me!" cried 
Clara warmly, as she rose. 

" Well, well, only don't rnn away from me !" ' 
said Miss Greta holding her by the dress. " We 
can at least speak calmly of the matter. You 
have no lover; you have no— the man that you 
visit then, must be your brother?" 

" Ask me not, ask me not !" implored Clara 
violently agitated. As truly as I live, as trult 
as I hope to be saved, I cannot, and may not 
answer !" 

"And may you not be ashamed of it? Ca 
you calmly think of the ten commandments 
Can you lay your hand on your heart, and pro- 
test that you are innocent T* demanded Miss 
Greta, while she gazed inquiringly at Clara, 
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. " I can M am! tf said Clam laying both her 
hands on her bosom. 

" WeU then," said Miss Greta, I will hence* 
forward torment you with no more questions. 
I will not do like Thomas, I will believe without 
seeing. I believe thee, my friend," and she re- 
garded Clara with an expression of the deepest 
peace and joy. 

There is perhaps no more beautiful feeling 
than that of unconditional, blind confidence. It 
may be the most foolish, but it is at the same 
time the more divine in the heart of man. 

" For you see," continued Clara, while she 
drew to her both the hands of her friend, and 
gazed into her eyes with an almost wild aspect, 
"I have taken an oath — a sacred oath ! I have 
sworn on the Bible to preserve eternal silence ! 
It was a horrible oath— a horrible moment! 
perdition — death— passed over in it—" Clara 
shuddered. 

"Gracious heavens!" thought Miss Greta, 
here is probably some high-treason at work! 
God protect the king !" 

'* But now," continued Clara, while she lifted 
her clasped hands on high, and raised her eyes 
toward heaven with an expression of the most 
intense thankfulness, " now, from this day forth 
I am free from all participation, from all secret 
concerns ; now can I walk openly before men ! 
God be praised ! God be praised for ever !" 

A crimson flush suffused Clara's cheeks ; her 
eyes beamed ; Miss Greta regarded her in this 
moment as nearly beautiful, but was terrified at 
this extraordinary excitement, and at her words. 
Softly she laid her hand on the agitated maiden's 
arm, and said earnestly: " Clara, I must yet 
pat one more question, and you must answer 
it : Is there not some strange suffering in thy 
secret 1 Perhaps some one suffers wrong; or 
there is danger at hand ?" 

"No, nor cried Clara, "none, none in the 
world ! All is good ! all is over ! and I repeat 
it, I can henceforth act freely and openly before 
the world. God be praised and thanked !" 

" Well then, now calm and content yourself," 
begged Miss Greta. But the violent sensation 
had shaken Clara's otherwise so quiet spirit. 
Her whole being was thrown out of equilibrium, 
and she fell into violent convulsions. Miss 
Greta sprinkled her with eau de Cologne, poured 
out a little for her, and wished, for the first 
time, that she was less feeling, less excitable. 
By degrees Clara became composed ; her head 
rested finally in a half slumber on the bosom of 
her anxious friend. As it, however, belonged 
to Miss Greta's peculiarities to give a humorous 
close to ail scenes in which she played a chief 
part, both the friends, before the evening, was 
over, were heard heartily laughing. 

In the first place Miss Greta succeeded in 
convincing Clara that she would be far more 
useful to herself and her fellow-creatures in the 
position which* she offered her, than in any 
other; that 1 she in this manner would most 
beautifully fulfil the will of God, which consists, 
especially, in people making each other happy, 
when all this was arranged and settled, Miss 
Greta — who felt herself as Clara's motherly 
friend authorized to labour at Clara's education 
— gave her, half in sport and half in earnest, a 
little lecture on her former behaviour, on her 
indifference, her eternal sewing, her uncourte- 



oussesa, all which she painted in 'the meftt-ve*/ 
pulsrve features. She warned Clara for the* 
future^ most earnestly to refrain from these* 
things, and threatened to throw all luckless^ 
sewing apparatus into the fire wbteb prevented- 
her listening to people. Clara laughed, promise* 1 
amendment; and Miss Greta promised' on ifoe- 
Other hand no longer to torment her wrtbthe" 
subject of marriage. At the same time sfcev> 
wished that Clara would think seriously as it 
respected Baron H.. But eve* here she ha*' 
turned the page, and she nolonger ashed whether 
Clara were worthy of the Baron, but whether' 
the Baron were worthy of her*— whether be 
loved her sincerely from his heart, and did not 
merely wish to possess in. her a housewife. 
The origin of the littie Filiue became again of " 
importance to her, and she resolved thoroughly 
to search out what spirit's child he was. Ati- 
tbis she proposed to prosecute at the most fa* 
vourable opportunities. Finally, she made com- 
parison of her present and former sentiments*, 
towards Clara, and, in conclusion, ^asked : 

" But tell me, how could ye be so deaf. and. 
dumb towards me 1" 

"Because then I did not lore you," was* 
Clara's answer. 

"And now'" 

"Now—no, long, long ago with my whole* 
soul— for my whole life 1" 

It is charming when young damsels attack; 
themselves to each other, live with one another,, 
and play like the waves on the shore, like the) 
wind with the young leaves. But beautiful ta- 
il when ladies with a noble character, constat 
ed by life, prove each other, and value each, 
other, and form genuine friendships. Such- 
bonds of friendship take place more frequently 
in life than is commonly believed ; and when I 
see two lady friends living under one roof, it 
does my heart good; for I know that there is • 
found that which makes life pleasant, the days 
light and happy. 

And what indeed require we more for hapfu>> 
ness than a lawful freedom, daily bread, ▲ 
friend, and — now and then a refreshing thought*- t 
a light breath from the sphere of a higher life— 
a little listening to the conversation which the** 
good and the wise from antiquity to the present 
time hold with each other— a little attention %oy 
the great drama of the world, and the words of 
the poets— yes, a little intercourse with the? 
things whieh expand the breast and amend the 
heart, so. that we do not shrink together toot- 
much into the little narrow self, into the irnr 
poverishment of mere housekeeping existeo*ev 



CHAPTER XVIIL 



" O very well, them^-go on V* 

The Yawniho Gimtlekan.' 

Tiiere are dead calms not only on the sen*, 
but on land and in life. History has its periods^ 
of dead calm, man finds them in his life; eve** 
days and hours have their calms. This is^a. 
lazy, yawning time. The dead calm is not re- 
pose. It is a stand-still, a half-sleep, a deaut 
lock, without progress or activity. If we write*- 
a story out of every-day life, we must indeed- 
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tmf werytning; only law «* *ro» having 

-to paintthe period* of dead calm— *the quiotes- 
-senee of-so many existences. These we mast 
rush rapidly over, otherwise we run the hazard 
uof aot being read, or of occasioning a sea-sick- 
vess to the faithfully waiting reader. Bat with 
secret horror do I perceive that it is highly ae- 
*jessa/y to steer rafkWy oa ward, for the wind in 
my story has for some time fallen conspicuously. 
The winter life in the capital, of which 2 sketch- 
ed a little, has smothered and impeded it : there- 
fore onward^ onward, and forth from this time. 
'While the wind, however, yet Wows but faintly, 

' 'it mjght not be amiss, tor the entertainment of 
my passengers, here to lift a veil, here to draw 
'back a curtain, here to paeji behind a jealousy, 
■and to look about a little in general after friends. 
We. cannot omit, in the next place, to depict 
with great delight, the consternation of the 
^Countess Natalie, the joy of the three wild broth- 
ers, the long face of the lady's maid Rosalie, and 
the joy-beaming one of the cook, who was heart- 
ily devoted to Clara, at the moment when Miss 
<£reta with her decided tone and manner de- 
stared that Clara and her affairs belonged now 
40 her. By this decisive step, she smothered all 
4ittle-taule, and gave to the glory of innocence 
which surrounded the head of Clara a new 
splendor. 

As little can we deny ourselves the pleasure 
-of casting a glance into Clara's new home, and 
seeing how, in the genial sunshine of friendship 

. and kindness, to Miss Greta's great joy, all the 

• stammering powers of her soul, and also many 
a forgotten talent developed itself. She possess- 
ed extraordinary skill in flower painting. Miss 

1 Oreta read to her, while she painted, the Me- 

- moirs of the Duchess of Abrantes, and other 
books of the kind, .which opened Clara's eyes to 

- 4he living and brilliant play of the colors of ex- 
istence, and at once amused and surprised her.' 
Her ideas of lite could not be disturbed, for these 
were grounded on firm and true views. It was 
the same wKh Miss Greta; and if the two had 
hitherto taken different directions in their opin- 
ions of things, this was now most beautifully 
and reconciliatingly balanced. Miss Greta of- 
4en laid the book down and watched Clara's 
painting, still oftener did she look into her quiet 
•contented eyes, and laid her band on Clara's 
shoulder while the souls of the two friends met 
in an affectionate glance; then Miss Greta re- 

• turned to her book, Clara painted on at her flow- 
ers, and life seemed to both light and lovely. 
Clara's quiet, beneficial activity, enlarged also 
xhe view of her friend in the household sphere 
of lite, gave to her a more attractive earnestness, 
and a multiplied interest. 

We mu*t also cast a passing glanceon Clara's 
lovers : Mr. Prederiks did not love waiting, and 
aimed on all occasions at speedy results. After 
a second discourse with Clara, he pressed her 
fcand respectfully, and said affectionately w God 
'blcssyou!" Three months afterward the Wess- 
■ lugs of the chureh were pronounced over him 
' and a new spouse. 

Baron H., on the contrary, continued stedfast. 
He showed Clara constantly the most marked 
Attention ; which yet even more and more assu- 
med the expression of fatherly affection. He di- 
vided his time and interest between Clara and 
Miss Greta, who agiin recommenced her inqui- 
ries respecting Pilius, but which the Baron con- 
tinued with equal ingenuity to elude. Miss 
Oreta had got it into her head— I know not how 



•—that FiKus was the son of an opera-dancer. 
Miss Greta cherished, as we most admit, many 
prej udices. She . scorned that existence, '* with 
the legs in the air," and this suspected Uaison, 
which moreover wounded her feeling of moral 

Sroprietyy appended to the good qualities of the 
taron a dubious— but. It was given him to un- 
derstand that if Clara consented to a union with 
him, he could only receive her hand through 
the consent of Miss Greta. Baron H. replied 
with his wonted gallantry, that the beloved hand 
would only through this medium become dearer 
to him. Clara continued to behave in the spirit 
of her first negative answer; Baron H. continu- 
ed not to trouble himself about it, and the cordi- 
ality of his disposition, the fatherly kindness of 
his demeanor, worked by degrees in Clara a 

fileasnre in his attentions, and a sincerely friend- 
y feeling toward him. Filius sketched her por- 
trait in a vast variety of styles. 

Nina was and continued the object of all eyes 
and all homages. Count Ludwig was perpetu- 
ally about her; their behaviour to each other 
was friendly, but without confidence. All around 
her was glittering and attractive, yet her eye be- 
trayed even more and more an internal joyous- 
ness. From day to day sunk she deeper in a 
dreamy inactivity, which the Countess constant- 
ly promoted. Languid and lovely, reposing on 
sort silken cushions, surrounded by splendid 
flowers, she read the newest French novels, with 
which the Countess continually supplied her. 
The talented but immoral Balzac, the highly 
imaginative but chaotic Victor Hugo, and the 
whole swarm of their imitators, were never out 
of her hands. By degrees a certain change in 
her seemed to take place. Her dress was gayer, 
and bore no longer the stamp of strict modesty; 
she lent her ear willingly to the manifold flat- 
teries which became only the bolder and closer 
in their approach. She lost by degrees some- 
thing of her noble simplicity, and descended 
more to the level of ordinary mortals. O Nina, 
Nina I instead of drawing up — as Edla hoped— 
those about thee, even deeper sankest thou down 
toward them ! Poor Edla ! 

But not to judge too severely of Nina, we will 
observe her a little nearer. Let us cast a look 
into the depth of her soul ; lei us do this if pos- 
sible amid all its needs— our blame will then Of- 
ten be converted into pity. We will observe 
her in one of those moments in which she en- 
deavors to collect herself in solitude, and to re- 
duce her thoughts to paper; an excellent usage, 
which I cannot sufficiently recommend to my 
fair young readers. Nina writes — 

" Edla bade me write down my thoughts, my 
sensations, that I might thus be able to judge of 
the impressions of life upon me. Why do 1 it 
not? Why do I so reluctantly take up the pen? 
I have nothing to write. My impressions are 
weak; I cannot arrange my thoughts. All is 
so dark within and around me. All is so con- 
fused. Life— men— what are they in reality % 

" Thou lettest them pass away as a stream, 
and they are as a sleep; like as the grass, which 
yet speedily withereth. 

11 We haste away like water, which we cannot 
detain. 

" Edla gave me another and a higher doctrine. 
Why will it not become Jiving in me? Edla, I 
admire thee ! I admire thy strength ; but I my- 
self shall never possess it. Ah ! my life is like 
the wind, which makes on, and knows not 
whither j K is like the waves of the sea, which 
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- rise and foil, and leave no trace behind; it is 
like the log, which damp and joyless floats over 
flowery meadows, and disappears. 

" Bui, O my God ! thou who didst create me, 
thou wilt not reject me on account of my weak- 
ness. The feeble seed which could develop 
itself- in this earth, thou wilt one day call into 
lite beneath another sun. Yes, yes, yes, that 1 
do believe. 

"It is certainly great and noble in life to de- 
sire only one thing, to advance unchangeably 
toward one fixed gaol ; to do the right without 
weakness and wavering ! But must this virtue 
be wholly bound up with hardness and severity ? 
Was He hard, the Divine one, who walked the 
earth as a model for mankind ? *Ludwig is hard 
— Ludwig gives me pain. 

" O kindness ! O love ! '*"** 

" Love ! What was it which I lately felt in 
the innennost depths of my soul? It was as if 
a ray of light broke through it. What a heav- 
enly sensation ! Ah ! to experience that in long 
draughts, which I now only have a glimpse of, 
and then— to die ! It was like lightning— but it 
is past. All is again dark. My soul is faint 

" I permit myself to be led by other people. I 
become common among the common. Foolish 
speech 1 They whom I style common are pro- 
bably better than I. Happier they certainly are. 
When Edla was near me, it was better with me. 

" Ludwig does not love me. He loves only 
himself. Edla? Edla has given me up. She 
needs me not. To whom am 1 necessary? 
Mina! my little sister! why went you so early 
away to the angels of God, and leu me alone ? 
Had Mina lived, I bad been different. But 
now — the darkness, the deathly-cold, which for- 
merly enveloped me, I fear will never wholly 
leave me — I fear they have completely become 
masters of my life. Oh that night ! — the coffin 
— the silence of death— the icy-cold— ithese I 
shall never, never forget. 

" Life ! what is life ? To breathe lightly and 
joyfully ? I do not live — and I fear to die. The 
grave is my image of horror, on which I cannot 
think ! I would often so gladly, so very gladly 
awake out of the slumber which oppresses my 
soul. I see my fellow-creatures so joyous 
around me, I would so far be as they are. I 
endeavor to make myself like them, and to do 
as they do. I will yet seek what it means— to 
live! to enjoy!" 

In our hasty transit to fresh occurrences, we 
will not however forget Edla, nor to withdraw 
the curtain from the scene of her present ob- 
scurity. 

Beautiful and refreshing is the call to console 
innocent suffering. The highest duty which 
heaven demands, the noblest which earth offers, 
has this object. Even the potent tongue of flat- 
tery canst thou here employ, for the work is holy. 
But unspeakably heavy ana irksome is the call, 
to raise again those who have sunk through 
their own faults. And this was Edla's employ- 
ment. 

Frivolity, folly, a glittering life, debts, bank- 
ruptcy, want and contempt, constituted the his- 
tory of the married pair with whom Edla now 
found herself. Husband and wife had faithfully 
copied one another to bring to nothing a consid- 
erable fortune. Now they stood deserted : child-, 
ren and necessity grew up together in the house; 
the World pointed with the finger at them, and 
the fearful pressure of life came over them; a 



pressure so well-known, both to the innooerir 
and the guilty: but to the latter — and juxtlyi — 
the most insupportable. To them meraiag 
comes, but brings no refreshment ; the dawning 
day brings no light: spring displays all its en- 
chantments, its transports thrill through all the 
veins of nature, but the soul of the unhappy is 
not exhilarated, is not made happy. Gloomy 
and thick as a December fog, it lies on their 
senses. The sight of their lellow-men gives 
them pain ; they fly from their presence. The 
glorious pictures of nature and of art are losUo 
them, are without value, and all that is beautiful 
and a>lightful awakes only — bitterness. Ever 
more oppressively, more w«earily roll the years 
away. Ever fainter, in more indifference aad 
exclusion do they pans their days. They speak 
of death, of the grave, but only as of a long deajh- 
sleep, only as a respite from long enduring pakK- 

Such was the house and such the people to< 
whom Edla came. She came with her firm 
soul, with her clear, circumspect mind, and her 
strengthening presence produced an auspicious 
change. The wife raised herself from her sick 
bed, on which the weariness of life had thrown 
her. The husband remained away from the 
noisy stupefying company in which he sought 
to drown the sense of his suffering. The child- 
ren collected instinctively about the friendly 
considerate stranger. Edla did not permit the 
first impression which she made to go over.- 
Her relatives were capable of instruction ; peo-' 
pie who possessed good, but neglected talents,, 
and who valued themselves less, the mone they 
perceived the value of their wasted life. She- 
opened their eyes to the truths of life, to order 
and beauty; she revived in them the courage to 
raise themselves again, showed them the way r 
and called forth in them a noble desire of honour^ 
Not like Job's comforters, did Edla comfort and 
exhort ; she said with the Chinese philosopher,. 
"Where are there men without faults? But 
we must make ourselves acquainted with these 
faults, and expunge them ; and this change re- 
news the heart. Repentance is the spring-time 
of virtue. Repentance and amendment make- 
men great. Great and little faults, great and 
small trespasses, will then be forgiven. He- 
who thus purifies his own heart, flings purity 
and a precious glory over all that surrounds and 
approaches him." 

Edla's relatives listened eagerly to her doc- 
trines, and took the path she pointed out to- 
them. Not alone with good counsel and good 
teaching did Edla help them, but also— pardon, 
me, Edla! methinks I see thy displeased glance I 
Thou needest not, and desirest not acknowledg- 
ment and the praise of men. 

When spring came, and Edla saw courage- 
and activity prevailing in the house which she 
found so deeply shaken, she was seized with an 
inconceivable longing for home and Nina, the 
dearest object of all her wishes, all her thoughts 
and feelings. Nina wrote but seldom, always 
affectionately, but briefly and on unimportant 
subjects. From her childhood writing had been; 
her aversion. This dreamy life deprived her of 
the power of expressing herself. When Edla 
learned that Nina went to the Baths, she resol- 
ved also to journey thither and to surprise her 
beloved sister. 

If we have no official intelligence of this jour- 
nev to the Baths, it is because we forgot to make 
a formal visit to the President and his lady. 
The Countess was nervous— of course, and as 
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Miss Greta's strength did not progress quite sat- 
isfactorily, a journey to the baths was therefore 
prescribed, anvl the Countess knew how to tune 
her physician, so that he found the very same 
remedy necessary for the President and Nina, 
whose pale cheeks reproached the life of the past 
winter. And as a general bath journey was re- 
solved on, we. my readers, will follow the 
stream, and seek out refreshment too. 



CHAPTER XIK. 

TBB WATERING-PEACE. 

Oh ! I would clasp the whole of human kind 
Unto my warm and lore overflowing heart ; 
Would with its blood appease all human pain, 
And with its pukes kindle only joy. Fa. 

' Seest thou, my reader, those long avenues of 
lofty lime-trees and maples, whose thick foliage 
is transpierced by the golden beams of the sun ? 
Seest thou how, right and left, they are surround- 
ed by green meadows, on which neat houses are 
scattered ? The doors of these are open, and on 
all sides you see people stream past with the 
water-glasses in their hands. Seest thou how 
these greet one another, and begin their common 
promenade toward the fountain and the saloon 1 
Poor and rich, high and low, invalids in body 
and soul, all move thitherward, in order to drink 
life from the bosom of nature. The kind moth- 
er ! her rich wells flow for all, all ! She makes 
no selections among her children ; she knows no- 
thing of a step-child, and offers to all her life and 
strength. 

The morning is fresh and even a little cool. 
The dew lies silvery on the grass, and the bents 
bow themselves heavily beneath its pearly orna- 
ture.- The fresh, sharp air causes many forgot- 
ten roses to bloom again on different cheeks. 
The swallows circle hither and thither, and the 
chorus of chaffinches and titlarks shout from the 
tops of the trees, a thousand-fold vivats! 

The President's family distinguishes itself 
among the guests of the bath by a tasteful toi- 
lette, and a genteel carriage, the certain sign of 
aristocratic rank. Nina's beauty sets all the lor- 
gnettes in motion. The gentlemen of the highest 
class among the visitors of the bath speedily sur- 
round this group. Many are old acquaintances, 
others would be so. Wealth, beauty, and rank 
assert their pretensions in the world, let people 
demonstrate as much as they please that all is 
but dust and ashes. No one noticed Clara, but 
Clara enjoyed more than they all. She had nev- 
er before been at a watering-place; had never 
yet heard the song of the birds on a fresh, clear 
morning, had never seen the nearls of dew glit- 
ter in the grass, knew not the fragrance of plants, 
and the balm of the wide, free air. Now she 
perceived the glory of the earth, her heart was 
full, yes, overflowing; it swelled to thank the 
Creator for all his wonders; and she feared to 
burst into tears. Miss Greta observed the deep 
emotion of her soul, and sought with friendly 
sportiveness to moderate it. The two soon sep- 
arated themselves from the rest, and advanced 
down the avenue. And who comes toward them, 
tall, ,stately, and well-fed ; the head somewhat 
thrown back, with a full, friendly, smiling coun- 
tenance, and followed by a little boy, whose flor- 
id head nearly buried itself in his jacket collar, 
as if he would defend his ears from the morningr 
air ? Who but Baron H. and his Filius ? In a 



direct line he marched up to Miss Greta and 
Clara, who, received him with some degree of 
surprise, but with great cordiality. Filius even 
is caressed by Miss Greta — who is sot affection- 
ate in free nature ? They seated themselves on 
a bench under the trees. The avenue became 
every moment fuller of promenaders, whom the 
sunshine allured from the dusty saloon of the 
fountain. , 

Baron H. distributed on all sides salutations,, 
hand-shakes, and friendly nods, for he knew the 
whole world. Miss Greta toot the lorgnette to 
her aid, and Baron H. made known to her the 
passers-by, in his peculiar lively manner. 

" There, my most gracious, goes a man who* 
once alone in his life played the fool, and since 
then has certainly shown himself a brave fellow. 
This, on the contrary, achieved once an exploit 
a la Titus, set himself therefore to drink to the- 
glory of it, and drank and drank himself down to* 
the lowest step of humanity. One may see by 
this—" 

" That one swallow makes no summer." said; 
Miss Greta. 

" Excellent ! that is just what I mean. Tins; 
oldish, venerablish lady in the gay shawHs my 
gracious aunt S. In my youth I was much in 
her house. They were happy days for me when 
I saw her about to read a romance; on the con- 
trary, anxiety pressed my heart together when 
she took up a sermon. Good-humor, acquies- 
cence, and absolution for all faults, were the ef- 
fect of the romance. A gloomily furrowed brow, 
severity, morals, and all sorts of interdictions,, 
were the fruit of the sermon ; from which one 
might obviously draw the conclusion, that we- 
ought only to read romances, and no sermons." 

" See!" said Clara, witlv an expression of the 
deepest sympathy, "see this unfortunate youngr 
woman who seems quite, lame, and looks so UL 
Do you know her?" 

"Gluite well. It is Fanny M., a poor girl 
without parents or relatives, and who does not 
know a single day of health." 

"Good heavens!" sighed Clara with tearful 
eyes, " that is a sorrowful life." 

" Not so nauch so as it appears. She has an 
amusement which lifts her above the troubles of" 
life, and allows her to. make many heavenly pil- 
grimages." 

" And this is— " 

" The reading of the best and most celebrated 1 
poets and authors. As it is her destiny on earth' 
to be a worm-eaten flower, she driuks the £evr 
of life out of a higher world, whose prophets are 
the poets. Who shall blame her for this, and 
not much rather from their hearts wish her hap- 
piness through it? Talk to her of Klopstock, 
and you will see how the languid eye will kin- 
dle/ 

And Clara's eye kindled at the thought of a 
comforted unfortunate. Miss Greta's attention 
was distracted by the passers-by. 

" Tell me above all things, best Baron, who 
are this extraordinarily ugly and so faithfully- 
adhering-tosfether family? Father and mother, 
five daughters, and three sons— did one ever see? 
anything so owl-like? What people are they?: 
I think they must be a great burden to each 
other." 

" The best and happiest people in the world r 
Good, cheerful, witty, accomplished, well in- 
' formed, and so affectionate to one another, that 
they are completely contented, and ask very lit* , 
I tie what the rest of the world thinks of them. 
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x u I think jr» *>r 4he conclusion I But tell 
aae, I pray, who is the lady on the seat opposite 
tons? She greeted you awhile ago. She make* 
-a painful impression on me. Her features are 
fiioble, but not pleasing; there is something sin- 
ister in Derepression. She is silent and gloomy 
•as a mommy; has something happened to hert 
-Can she be as others are? Can she speak a 
cheerful word and laugh V 

"That can she not: she can only pray. In 
these downcast eyes, this gloomy countenance, 
'which belong rather to death than to life, we see 
* -thai prayer only can save her from a deep thought 
which might degenerate into madness. I have 
l*en toM that she had formerly a lover that was 
"unworthy of her, and who died an evil death, 
abatis, by his own hand. So much I know of 
-Sophia T. that she is not happy in her paternal 
home. Father, mother, brothers, and sisters, 
are characters totally unlike herself, and there- 
fore live in perpetual discord with her. Noisy 
contention and strife are the music of the house, 
.and all exert themselves to outbawl each other." 

" The intolerable creatures ! and she the poor 
*irir' 

" She keeps silence. She fleets away like a 
shadow, ana lingers in this world only to pray 
for the unworthy one whom she loved, and for 
those who .make her life a torment. Her ex- 
pression reminds one of the martyr of Domeni- 
- *chini. It is a silent, but } i ving Miserere" 

"Gracious heaven! an incessant prayer, and 
rthis unblessed expression of countenance! It 
would make one despair." 

" We ought never to do that However long 
ahe may pray, she will finally gain an entrance 
into heaven ; but everything has its time. Do 
'Bot look bo much at her ; it is not good, and can 
<Jo nothing for her. She must bear her burthen 
like many others." 
, " And if she become insane V 
1 " That has many a one been before her, and it 
is not the worst that can happen. The night of 
the crazed has also its morning. But let us no- 
:*ice something 1 more agreeable. Can you im- 
agine now on what that gentleman lives? What 
tgives him strength and courage to. bear his ex- 
istence ? It is Forgetfulkess ! He forgets 
(•everything but bis dinner; care and joy, friend- 
ship and enmity. At night he has forgotten 
yesterday, and therefore he awakes in the morn- 
teg a new man ; or rather a new creature, if 
that seems to you more appropriate. And he 
.there with the quiet manner, the .serious brow, 
whose figure reminds you somewhat of a trunk 
~— do you know what gives him joy of heart, ac- 
tivity, and freshness of life? It is Memory! 
His whole life is thankfulness. He lives, thinks, 
, x and strives only to acquire a fortune for the 
^ children of his benefactor." 
, " That is brave f exclaimed Miss Greta. 

"So say I too, and— ah! your most humble 
•.servant, Lady Presi— , a charming, dear lady. 
She has a delightful way of chatting on for 
"whole hours; only it somewhat wearies one that 
-she speaks always of herself, of her experiences 
and merits, and especially of her rule never to 
apeak or think of herself. To listen to her, you 
would think that she lived from morning till 
night in a perpetual state of self-denial only for 
the sake of others, reckoning ber own will and 
pleasure as nothing, but only taking: thought for 
the comfort of her husband, the children, and the 
sister-in-law. (N.B.— I know many other la- 
dies, who live in the same sweet conviction.) 



duite touched by her own excellence, she re- 
ceives with modest assurance all that the poets 
and other people of that kind say of the excel- 
lences of ladies, and looks upon herself as an 
actual angel. (See the N.B. above.) But a 
good friend has whispered me that ber husband 
one day. on an acquaintance exclaiming, ' Your 
angel or a wife ;' in the fulness of his heart re- 
plied, c Yes, really a lovely angel !** 

Miss Greta laughed and said, "You seem to 
find no angels among the ladies." 

" Yes, my gracious one, I see more angels 
among them than is good for my head and heart; 
but my angels do not praise themselves.*' 

"And in. this (bey. are right; for nothing is 
more fatal. But who is this ? The gentleman 
looks like an author of great works, which I, 
however, have no desire to read." 

11 1 must admire your good taste. He is actu- 
ally an author, and indeed the writer of a book 
on the destination of the ladies; the contents of 
which may be said to be this: 'The wife shall 
be educated for the husband. Thou shalt be 
obedient to thy husband. Thou shalt endeavor 
to please him in every imaginable manner, tie 
has faults ; seek in deep humility to correct the©, 
and that without his knowing of it. If they can- 
not be eradicated, seek then to hide them from 
the world, and love him only the more tenderly. 
In short, thou shalt only exist for thy husband, 
be submissive and perfect for all time. Amen P " 

" Do you know, Baron " said Miss Greta, "I 
often wish that you would turn author. I ant 
persuaded you would give us many, a good and 
profitable book." 

11 Do you know, my gracious lady, that I for 
a long rime cherished" the same conviction, and 
was already in the act of entering this path. • I 
had already begun to write a philosophical ro- 
mance, and was quite amazed at the wisdom 
and benevolence that flowed from my pen, and 
should pass thence into the hearts of men. . It 
seemed to me that the world could not exist with- 
out my book, and I could scarcely conceive how 
,it had been carried on without it till this time. 
I was already in the midst of my ' Opus,' when, 
one day I took up the catechism in order to ex- 
amine a little boy. I soon begsn to read for 
myself, aad I can give you no idea of the im- 

fresston which this perusal made upon me. Yes, 
was as much moved as charmed and ashamed, 
when I saw as clear as the sun that the world 
was already in possession of all that it needed 
for eternity. I immediately arose and burned 
my manuscript, whose best thoughts I now saw 
were but an extract from the catechism; and 
from that time the voice of my understanding, 
whenever I have got a longing to instruct man- 
kind, has invariably shouted to me in a tone of 
thunder—' They have Moses and the Prophets! 
if they hear them not, neither will they listen 
though one should rise from the dead V " 

"Very fine, dear Baron. But pardon me if I 
am disposed to believe that the ' divine laziness' 
has also a small part in the honour with which 
Moses and the Prophets inspired you against 
your work; and I confess that I am far from 
participating in your opinion of the sufficiency 
of a single book. Besides this, I need books to 
amuse me." 

"You wished to be amused ! Well then, rnv 
most gracious, do observe that gentleman with 
the heavy, and that lady with the light gait, who 
wander inseparably together in quest of pleasure, 
like two dogs in couples who continually snarl ' 
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*nd bite each other. Never did heaven, perhaps, 
-create such a brother and sister, He finds diffi- 
<5olties in. everything, in life, in death — in the 
latter of which he is probably right— in standing, 
joiner, sitting, and lying; enough, one Cannot 
coi oeive how he gets through the world. She, 
on he contrary, belongs to tne good-natured but 
objure optimists, who, without knowing why, 
continually exclaim and protest « that everything 
in th? world is for the best.' She says of the 
earthquake in Lisbon, and of the horrors of the 
French revolution, that they were certainly for 
some good purpose. Is it bad weather t then she 
declares it will be all the finer for it to-morrow j 
and if the last day was arrived, and the destruc- 
tion of the world, I am certain she would find a 
moment to assure some perishing fellow-chris- 
tian that ( it will all turn out for the best.' And 
•certain I am that this view of things au fond is 
N -quite correct, christian, and sensible; yet* I can- 
not deny but that the good lady often reminds me 
of the parrot which, while a turkey-cock was 
peeking out its eyes, continued crying—' That is 
beautiful! that is beautiful !' 1 once had a mind 
to fall in love with her, for I would fain myself 
get on the best side of i*$, and it seemed to me 
chat life must pass lightly with one who takes it 
so easily \ but when she consoled tne in a cursed 
attack of gout which tormented me for a whole 
year, also with her 'all for the best," the affair 
broke suddenly off. For the Best, 1 -cdn only 
fro ji my heart wish her lurk with wer views of 
life, and must admire her. patience with .the 
heavy -bloo led brother, who cannot live without 
her, and yet is in a continual fever of contradic- 
tion with her. The singularly dressed lady who 
follows her — " 

• " AK ! Madame K. : I know her," interposed 
Miss Glreta. " This person has more than once 
tempted me to commit some folly or stupidity, 
or to defend them. When she spoke or listened, 
1 "became invariably thoughtless or giddy." 
. " YotTastonish'me, since she is precisely the 

-opposite of giddy." 

«* And that is the very reason ; or rather, be- 

• cause she is so in a heavy, pompous way. She 

\ will be philosophical, 1 take it ; and reasons, de- 
monstrates, and refutes to eternity. A thousand 
times in her company occur to me the words of 
the Bible — • I«et thy conversation be yea, yea, 

- nay, nay ; for whatever is more than this cometh 
of evil/ You smile, Clara ; I see you think with 

" And yet," observed the Baron, " this inquiry 
and disquisition may have a very honourable 
> foundation ; it is the necessity of explaining the 
-world to her own satisfaction." 

4< You open up to me there a new view," said 
Miss Greta after a moment's reflection ; 4t but 
in no case will I be one of those who receive 
the exposition from her, since she seems to me 
to have a wrong bent in her inquiries. I had a 
thousand times rather hear the good Madame 
N., who talks incessantly, but with all her soul, 
of her children and domestics." 

" I admit that you are right, and am of your 
taste ; this matter may also have its excellences, 
.and the mind is much influenced by it — " 

Here Miss Greta laid her hand on the Baron's 
arm, and said softly, but-zealously, " In the name 
of heaven who is that ?— who is that 1 — the lady 
there in the black dress, who just now goes round 
the elder-hedge 1 She looks like a wandering 
shade, and casts such a curious keen glance at 

ZkS." 

Q 



Scarcely had Baron H. set his eyes on the 
black-clad, lady, who at this moment disappeared 
behind the elder-hedge, than, as if struck with 
an^lectric shock, he sprang up and darted like an 
arrow alter ber. Miss Greta gazed after him 
with wonder, and curiosity. They met first 
again in the fountain saloon, and the Baron, 
quite out of breath, flurried, and in perspiration, 
said only that he had fancied that he saw an ac- 
quaintance in the lady, but could not find her. 

The little critical company now went on in 
silence, and filled and drank the prescribed pitcher 
religiously. While they are drinking and prom- 
enading, however, we will continue this criticism 
a little, hover with our eyes and thoughts over 
the swarming multitude, and confide to the reader 
our observations. For the doings and sufferings, 
life and action, of men, are a subject which does 
not soon weary the attention ; to see how vari- 
ously the world reflects itself in the many, and 
yet how we constantly recognize again the same 
men. AU have the spirit of God and the pros- 
pect of death. 

And death 1 Can we read anything of this in 
yon charming little head, which glances so flad- 
somely and full of life's enjoyment round it on 
the world 1 Its young possessor knows at least 
little abo'ut it. She loves the dance, music, a 
glad word and glad faces, the sun and the flowers./ 
Her soul is turned completely toward the sunny 
side of life ; she dreads the other like sin. She 
dances through life, innocent, sinking and play- 
ing. Let no surly fellow shake his head at her j 
among men too there must be larks — 



Sing, sin?, 

Spread the wing, 
In the sunshine soar ; 

Let the priests, 

Fat with feasts, 
Hum' their masses o'er. 

Grief avaunt ! 
Let thy chant 
Life's delights express ; 



And thy mirth 
Drive from earth 
All it* weariness ; 

Still the woes 

Virtue knows ; 
Let its path be trod, 

With glad chime 

Till it climb ' 
To the throne of God ! 



Life's weariness ! — Yes, if thou canst, re- 
fresh the spirit of life. See how yon bound 
heart steals to the fountain, not daring to hope, 
and knowing not joy. On the green tree on 
which I had already imng my lyre £ will also 
sing for it a little air- 
Is ftir the* eartn*s wide horizon 

Vot J of hope and full of gloom T 
Honest thou to find no quiet 

pal the slumber of the tomb 1 
Oh ! one means there yet is given 
For all suffering void of shame, 
One whose conquering force ne'er faileth— ' 
* Patience io its heavenly name. 

Yes, it is the tranquil haven 

Where the seaman drops his oar ; 
Joy unto earth's weary wanderer, 

When his eye hath caught that shore,' < 

Patience stills all earthly sorrow, 

Calls forth day from midnight's gloom ; 
And the thorn-crown of the sufferer' 
Doth the victor's wreath become. 

But where was I just now? Ah, rightly, at 
the watering-place. I sang joy and patience. 
Good! 

But the poetical vein springs up with the 
lightest pressure, and its playful outpourings 
mingle with the waters of eternal life, which in- 
cessantly flow in the human soul from immortal 
fountains. I will pursue it, and observe the 
souls whom it will bless. Here are the good, 
the loving, they who breathe in mutual affection ; 
how much good they do to my heart! How 
light and serene the air is in their neighborhood ! 
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Here are the powerful,' they who-cam oat their 
own Cite with a mighty wtH, whose every respi- 
ration sends forth great thoughts; wbio observe 
lite and themselves from the highest poiot .of 
view. The steht of them is strengthening. 
Their,, eye is clear— is it, to be wondered at? 
Have they not sought for and fopad the truth, 
the beautiful, the glorious, the lov«rde$erving 
truth* 

But tbey also to whom nature has not given 
great strength, has. not endowed with the rich 
joys of life, who on the contrary receive with 
contentedness the crumbs which fall from the 
table of life, without wearying heaven with de- 
siring wishes and prayers; the little insignificant 
ones, unnoticed by the world; bow beautifully, 
how properly do these also make a part of the 
ordination of heaven 1 How much tranquil life 
does 7 the flower enjoy upon the little window-sill, 
the little bird that sings upon it* the gentle sun- 
beam that falls upon the window; and while 
these care-freed children of nature are support- 
ed by human exertion, somewhat of their tran- 
quillity and their freshness of life pass from them 
into the breast of their human eherishers. It, is 
beneficial and delightful to reflect now manifold 
are the fountains of joy and o{ pleasure which 
the all-good Father has provided far his children 
—and how he reveals himself in them. We be- 
come sensible of his presence not alone ia the 
hours of religious observation ; the divine spark 
lives in all the atoms of life: and wherever a, 
pure human effort calls it, out, it bursts forth in 
clear flames of joy. Love, nature, science, art, 
philosophy — are they not all thoughts of Him, 
emanations of God? Does not one or other of 
these regions offer to man a fatherland, in which 
he can build himself a home ami dwelt happily? 
The same heaven, the eternal sunbeam of the 
same love, expands itself over us all. How of- 
ten does it not suddenly penetrate man as he 
goes on his way, amid his own activity, with an 
inexpressible clearness, with an infinite happi- 
ness ; the beam of a higher, incomprehensible 
life passes over him, and he is compelled to ex- 
claim, "There is a God I" 

And yet there are so many poor forlorn-ones 
who are in want of everything which gives worth 
to life. It will not continue to be so! The 
prophets have had their time - r the heroes their 
great days— now comes the Man. But mankind 
is legion ; and every individual of this great 
mass steps forward in these days with his own 
authority before heaven, and demands room up- 
on earth" for his freedom, for his love, for his ac- 
tivity, and his happiness. That there should be 
at first much thronging, much cuffing and push- 
ing is only natural. All press toward the heal- 
ing, fresh-bubbling fountain — ail will fill their 
cups. Many get thrust back and trodden down ; 
but patience! it will be better: for the leaders of 
the people have spoken to the rocks, and these 
have openedtheir bosoms, and have poured forth 
a higher and. a richer stream. In time all will 
be satisfied, all will have drank. 

One fountain is there whose deep-lying vein 
has only just, begun to throw up its silvery drops 
among mankind— a fountain which will allay 
the thirst of millions, and will give to those who 
drink from it peace and joy. 

It is Knowledge, the fountain of intellectual 
cultivation, which gives health to mankind, 
makes clear his vision, brings joy to his life, and 
breathes over his soul's destiny a deep repose. 
Gq and drink therefrom.thou whom fortune has 



not-fevered, and $00 wilt 'soon feel thyself rich ft* 
Thou mayest go forth into the world and ftnd> 
thyself every where at hoaaae: thou canst cultivate 
thyself in tby own little chamber; thy friends- 
are ever around thee, and carry on wise convert . 
sat ions with thee; nature, antiquity, heaven, are 
accessible to thee 1 The industrious kingdom 
of the ant,, the works of man, the rainbow and 
runic- records, offer to tby soul equal hospitality*. 
The magnificence of creation illuminates not 
only thy eye, it glorifies thy thoughts, it enlight- 
ens thy understanding; oh, with such observa- 
tions, with such impressions, feeling* and ador- 
ations, has not earthly life enough? Enough £ 
O inexpressibly, infinitely much! 

But now is it enough— bow is it so muck T 
Eternal fountain of light and life ! Because by 
that means we approach Thee, because by that 
means we press nearer to Thy being*— learn to> • 
know Thee<better! If, as a great author says, • 
" The Pagan forgot the Creator in the creatore," ' 
it befits certainly the true Christian everywhere' 
to seek for the Creator in the created, to com**- 
prebend him, and to adore him. 



CHAPTER XX. 

THB FIBK AND WATKR ORORJX. 

Brotfcar minet, k»ep<tho*«*od h«*rt, 
DaiWMMWr! h*rk,! tka/r^pfrgiAg t— BM&mit. . 

And of a certainty we must make merry and 
be glad — nature will have it so, and so will the* * 
Creator. Music and dancing furnish the fun- 
damental idea in the great opera of creation. 
The worlds dance, singing their circuit round 
the sua ; the waves of the sea and the leaves 
of the trees dance in the wind, and the wjnd it- 
self plays to their dancing; the will-o'-the-wisps 
dance on the moor: and heaven itself dances 
the shawl-dance, and rapidly, now in one way, . 
now in another, drapes itself with clouds. 

Savages dan oe in joy and pain ; and the edu- 
cated, who have brought those rude attempts 
to the highest degree of perfection, smg and' 
danee, so that the animals listen, and the an* 
gels in heaven smile. 

Upon a smooth green plot dance all the com* 
pany at Ramlosa. Bnron H. is kindly attdT 
zealously busied in introducing, right and left, 
dance-loving ladies and dance-loving gentlemen, 
to each other. He compels, in all goodness, 
the dance-loving to advance, keeping time, into 
the circle, for Baron H. loved that people should 
be merry and sociable. He had, by a silent but 
universalry accorded agreement, become the 
"maitre de plaisir" of the bath company. He 
knew all the worW, and was in favour with art 
the world ; and knew so well how to manage 
the world, that people willingly put themselves 
into his hands, and found themselves all the 
better for his guidance. This pan was exactly- 
suited to his lively, inoffensive humor, although, 
much less for the corpulence of hfs person,, 
which did not find itself most comfortable? 
therefrom. He appeared, however, to have re- 
solved to subject this to particular suffering ; 
nay, he evidently was bent on getting released 
from his burden. Miss Greta joked with Clara, 
on this proof of love, and prophesied that one 
of these beautiful days he would fall upon on& 
knee before her, slender and genteel as Cousin* 
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Pasteaureaii, and would get possessiotrof fcer- 
heart. 

Cruel Miss Greta ! While Baron H. was la- 
bouring to make life to everybody around him 
light and agreeable, she was devising in her 
head the most dangerous machinations against 
his peace — nay, even against his life. She had 
warmly determined, on the very next opportu- 
nity, to pat the love of the Baron* for Clara to 
several very bard probations. If she convinced 
herself that he sought Clara's hand out of pure, 
upright love,- and that this courtship was not 
the result of a transient liking, or desire <or a 
pleasant, comfortable life, with a quiet, patient, 
pretty young lady, then she would constitute 
herself his intercessor ; if she found, it other- 
wise, then she determined, with, seriousness 
and energy, to put an end to all this love-ma- 
king, which now had lasted more than three 
months, and made people already begin to talk. 
With this, she united the plan of getting at the 
knowledge, either by good means or bad, of 
whence Filius properly descended, and what 
relationship he had with his foster-father. 

I must tell thee, dear reader, that M)ise Greta 
was not a person, by any means, to play when 
she had once taken anything seriously into her 
head. 

But where were we jost now? O, at the 
dance on the grass-plot. ,The evening i» beau- 
tiful. The w ind has ceased to* roekr the leaves 
and flowers ; he slumbers now in the* wood ; 
yet the little birds sing an evening song to the 
sun. Nina's bewitching sylph-like form floats 
around in the walti. Her partner is a young 
man, handsome as a statue; wifli the matures 
of an Apollo and the smites of Cupid. What is 
his name 1 We will caH him Don Juan. What 
is there remarkable in Don Juan! He is the 
hero of Lord Byron's longest poem ; a cousin 
of Richardson's Lovelace, and il renowned on 
account of his conquests over the weak of the 
fair sex, and consequently, according to the 
judgment of a certain thinker, an unquestiona- 
ble favorite of all the ladies. 

Holy Clarissa ! Aurora Raby, thou the most 
lovely star-image which Byron conjured forth 
from his ftark heaven ! In your names protest 
we against this contracted judgment, and de- 
clare that that thinker only knew the ladies of 
great cities, already corrupted by the world, and 
not woman as she is properly and in truth ! 

Don Juan, in tact, was dangerous ; for who 
could have foreboded treachery in that open, 
clear glance ; in that cordial laughter ; in that 
amiable unconstrained demeanor? Who be- 
lieve that licentiousness dwelt in a soul which 
appeared to warm for all that was good and 
beautiful; in a soul that sighed, in the hours 
of confidential intercourse, because he bad not 
found that in life after which he sought, and 
because he had not become that which he 
wished to be 1 

Nina foreboded nothing, and allowed herself 
to be carried away by a feeling of delight which 
operated pleasantly upon her. The Countess 
saw sufficiently into this state of feeling, and 
therefore interested herself in the highest de- 
gree for the fascinating foreigner and his ex- 
traordinary musical talent. He Was one of the 
most familiar members of tier circle. Miss 
Greta saw very clearly into this affair* yet she 



was silent, and spoke shortly and cokDy to Don 
Juan; Clara avoided bftn from a kind of re* 
pugnance, for which she could assign no cause, 
and which resembled that wise infallible in* 
stinet by which animals avoid an injurious 
plant; be, on the contrary, sought her— he 
very well knew why— and testified by so doing 
to the truth of the remark so frequently ma^le, 
that the voluptuary seeks alter the pure espe* 
ctatly, but net in onder to elevate himself to 
them, bnt only to draw them down to him in 
the dust. Clara, however, in the mean timey 
appeared to be only a secondary thought to 
him, and from day to day he devoted more ex- 
clusively his attentions and his homage to the 
affectionate Nina. 

But now back to the- dance— no, the dance is 
at attend. Baron H , who had taken for his 
partner a lady whom nobody else had engaged, 
lay panting in the grass after an exhausting 
Mazurka. Miss Greta with her own hand pre- 
sented him with a glass of lemonade. The 
President waited for hts Countess* who, some- 
what uneasy, looked about her for Nina, but 
who very soon forgot- her anxiety in a most 
interesting conversation with a handsome col~ 
oneli Nina, in company with several young 
lady friends and acquaintance* had undertaken 
a walk to a distant and shadowy part of the 
park. Don Juan followed her, and endeavor- 
ed to fix ber attention. Unobserved he separ- 
ated her from toe rest> and then, as tbey all 
seated themselves to rest a while, he selected 
a place for Nina sufficiently apart to speak with 
her unheard, and yet sufficiently near not to 
excite any anxiety in herself. The tranquillity 
of the warm evening,, the shade of the Jeafy 
trees, all conspired to excite the melancholy 
tone of mind peculiar to Nina. Her beautiful 
brow rested dreamily on her band, and she ga- 
zed into the twilight distance. The state of her 
feelings did not escape him; it was what he- 
wanted. With a low, melodious voice, he spoke 
of the emptiness of ordinary life, of its letters 
and its coldness. He spoke so warmty, and 
with such inspiration of Nature; in her, he 
said, was revealed the wisdom and the good- 
ness of God. He spoke of a life conformable' 
with nature; a life, therefore, beautiful and 
rich ; a life like that which the patriarch led, 
or as man even now leads in beautiful, warn 
countries, and in which every man has legiti- 
mate pretensions. He extolled the power of 
love to govern all things ; he called it the bless- 
ed dream of life that alone improved and enno- 
bled. He quoted texts from the Gospel of St. 
John. His words were clear ; his voice charm- 
ing ; his conversation poetical. Nina saw not 
the serpent which lurked under the flowers. 
She listened almost without thought ; an en-, 
chantment seemed to have come over her. 
Strange, confused, but agreeable feelings swell* 
ed in her breast ; she gave herself up to them 
with a sort of enjoyment. Nature, as it were, 
infolded ber ; she had sunk into her bosom, had 
lost herself in her flower-odors, shadows, and 
dew-drops, and melted away into the wondrous 
life around her. A sea of pleasure rocked id 
her soul — tears gushed to her eyes, that were 
cast down before the burning glances of Don 
Juan, which were riveted immovably upon her, 
and as with magic power. 
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The- other groups were set in motion, and 
people rose in order to return. Nina rose also ; 
she raised her eyes up to heaven and looked at 
the twinkling stars. These made a painful im- 
pression upon her. They seemed to look stern-, 
ly aud coldly down upon her. Edla's penetra- 
ting glance came to her remembrance. Nina 
sanjt her eyes with an involuntary desire to re- 
move herself from Don Juan : this escaped not 
his experienced eye, and hastily, but in a low 
and troubled voice, he said, "Thanks for this 
hour, aher long joyless years. The remem- 
brance of it will be my good angel, and will 
teach me to bear more easily the weariness of 
life. Perhaps I appear to you inconstant and 
frivolous ; yet a deep sentiment breathes in my 
heart. I was solitary — nobody understood me 
— nobody rightly knew me — and I — never have 
been fortunate !" 

The last words he spoke with an expression 
of the deepest feeling. He ceased, and offered 
his arm to Nina. She took it. He was indeed 
unhappy — nobody understood him. Silently 
they returned through the still shadowy trees 
to the company, whose noise was unpleasant 
to them. Nina walked along with drooped eye- 
lids, a riddle to herself; but she felt the looks 
which people directed to her. 

The company was still assembled upon the 
dancing ground. They listened to a flute-play- 
t er, who blew the last quavers as the walking 
' party rejoined them. Don Juan was surround- 
ed, and besought to set the crown to the pleas- 
ures of the evening by his universally acknowl- 
edged talent. He did not require long solicita- 
tion, but taking a guitar from the hands of the 
Countess, seated himself upon a mossy stone 
and preluded. 

It was beautiful to see him as he sat there ; 
the lovely head, with whose locks the evening 
wind played, sunk in thought, while the skilful 
white hand touched the strings. He sang, and 
all were ear. People had never heard anything 
more beautiful. It was a wild romance, which 
painted the pangs of unhappy love. Passion, 
crime, wild happiness, madness, and death, 
were depicted. The singer grew pale before 
his own tones; the listeners with him. A 
shudder of horror thrilled through the company, 
and the leaf of the tree trembled sympathetical- 
ly. ' All was silent, as if almost stunned, while 
the last incoherent melancholy accords, like 
death-sighs floated away. He then riveted a 
long, burning glance on Nina, and his voice be- 
came liquid and loving ; the singer seemed as 
if dro^ken with enchantment. He sang now 
happy, free, paradisaical love, as Albano and 
Gorreggio have painted it. In Nina's heart 
1 ehords were touched which never had resound- 
ed till then. Foreboding, desire, an infinite wo, 
and a nameless joy seized upon her. Was it 
an abyss — was it a heaven, which was about 
to open itself before her 1 She knew not. She 
would that she might have died at that moment, 
and yet never before had she such a foretaste 
of the fulness and the affluence of life as then. 
That which seized, however, so strongly on 
Nina's heart, was not without its operation on 
others; and many a heart overflowed, and 
many an eye, while it filled with tears, cast a 
glance into a lost Eden. Many a rosy remem-. 
brance awoke in the breast of the gray-headed" 



man and the elderly lady— no, that goes too 
far ! We cannot spend our time reckoning up 
all the impressions which every song makes. 
Great is the power of song, but great also is 
that of sleep, at least in our good north. Miss 
Greta was the first who made this remark, as 
turning herself to Baron H., she said—" The 
song is very beautiful, but not beautiful enough 
to keep us here the whole night. Let us do 
something that is better than sitting here — 
namely, let us go home." 

The Baron replied in a language which Miss 
Greta could not understand till she had observ- 
ed him nearer; he lay in the grass, and — 
snored. 

Miss Greta beckoned to-Clara, and smiling, 
showed her the sleeper. 

" He will take cold," said Clara with an anx- 
ious mien ; took a shawl and laid over him. 

Was it the consequence of a dream, or did 
the wicked man wake 1 Enough, a§ Clara bent 
herself in order to lay the shawl over him, he 
raised his arms. Clara drew herself up* hasti- 
ly, and he only caught hold of her hand, which 
he kissed heartily. Miss Greta looked on. 
Films went on in the mean time with busi- 
ness on his own account. He had on this 
evening got up a little passion for a certain* 
Caroline, a pretty fifteen-years-old German girl, 
and was making love to her by drawing arabes- 
ques upon her shoes and the hem of her dress 
with a piece of chalk. It was in yain that the 
young girl repeated — " Let that alone, dear 
Filius ! let me be quiet, dear youth ! you are 
insufferable !" In vain— be was now in full 
inspiration, and seemed neither to hear nor to 
feel. Miss Greta, who sat near the persecuted 
girl, and had watched the goings on of Films, 
addressed him in an authoritative tone. Filius 
turned himself silently round, and nearly in the 
same moment' Miss Greta saw a great white 
Roman nose upon her own dark green silk 
dress. That was too much. While Miss Gre- 
ta noticed the scene between Baron H. and 
Clara, her fine lips compressed themselves al- 
most imperceptibly together; a certain bitter- 
ness showed itself in her countenance, and her 
white fingers found their way to the bfond locks 
of Filius, and «* au ! au ! au !" resounded his 
shrill cry of pain. 

Baron H. sprung up with the agility of a 
squirrel, and exclaimed " Filius !" 

Filius, with violent sobs, hastened to his pro- 
tector, and could only bring forth the words — 
" She lugged — lugged — lugged me !" 

A merry astonishment diffused itself in the 
company, as Baron H. looked at Miss Greta 
with a countenance that seemed to demand an 
explanation. Miss Greta raised herself with 
some dignity, and said — " My good Baron, I 
am not going in the first place really to assert 
that he deserved the chastisement. All that £ 
have to say is, that in future you yourself may- 
undertake the office which I have found myself 
obliged to assume, and truly wholly/ in the way 
in which I have administered justice ; other- 
wise the boy will be insupportable." 

Baron H. answered not a syllable, but took: 
Filius, who was already pacified by Clara, by 
the hand, and looked as if he were about to de- 
part. 

The remainder of the company dispersed at 
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the same time. Clara hoped to receive her 
shawl again, but found that it was. not the 
case. The Baron wrapped it very calmly about 
himself, praised its warmth, its softness, and its 
41 gentle character." 

Miss Greta gave Clara one of her shawls, for 
she had several with her, and went silently 
homeward. When they were about to separate, 
Clara besought in the politest manner for her 
shawl. Baron H,, however, put it into his 
pocket, and declared that he should preserve it 
as a keepsake. 

Nina was accompanied hy Don Juan to her 
own door. Again he fixed upon her one of his 
fiery glances, and then left her ; and as she was 
going to bed she was enchanted by a serenade 
-which was sung delightfully from behind the 
hedge under her window. The moon shone 
bright; it shone upon her bed ; the shadow of 
the dark cross of. the window-frame lay direct- 
ly upon her breast. Nina observed it. She lay 
under the emblem of suffering and renuncia- 
tion, yet was she surrounded by a heavenly 
glory. Without lived love and song. Her 
heart beat uneasily ; her thoughts were wildly 
tempested ; her tears began to flow ; and while 
she lay with arms crossed upon her bosom, she 
surrendered herself in still prayer to Him who 
read her heart better than herself, and who de- 
cided her fate. 

That same evening Miss Greta called Clara 
to account for the words, " He will take cold," 
.and gravely inquired whether she intended to 
keep him warm with only her shawl, or with 
her heart also. Clara negatived this question, 
at first laughingly, and then with much serious- 
ness. 

" Good," thought Miss Greta. 

Notwithstanding this, Clara this evening had 
much to endure from her friend, who could be 
occasionally tolerably unmerciful, and who in- 
quired often after the shawl which Clara had 
lost. Miss Greta declared also that she wished 
to see other proofs of the Baron's love to Clara 
than those of stealing her clothes. Then again 
she would exclaim with a roguish glance, " I 
am quite curious to know what will be the end 
Of the affair." But Clara exhibited no sensi- 
bility about these jests ; she remained quite 
<ca!m, and permitted nothings to mislead her. 
The good understanding, however, between 
Mies Greta and the Baron was really somewhat 
disturbed. A certain constraint, a kind of cold 
politeness, for several days took the place of 
their former easy friendship. 

But does it not really seem as if we had for- 
gotten the President 1 We have truly not for- 
gotten him ; but near his brilliant wife, of whom 
be was very proud, and also somewhat jealous, 
he stepped always more and more into the 
shade. He drank every day with the utmost 
scrupulosity his twelve glasses, and complain- 
ed somewhat of his stomach and his temper ; 
about which the Countess did not trouble her- 
self. She practised music lor hours with Don 
Juan and Nina. Alone with them, and especi- 
ally with Nina, Don, Juan developed his most 
admirable talents. He sward, as it were, in 
music, and became intoxicated with his own 
melody. Nina felt herself as if bewitched, and 
every day fell more and more into a state of 
mystical melancholy. Dob Juan's passion lor 



her betrayed itself every day more violently 
and more intelligibly. He surrounded her with 
his homage, with his songs, with his glowing 
poetical beings; her life swung itself upon a 
sea of sweet sound and poetical delight. 

A 8 strong flower odors operate, ^so operated 
this musical breath of incense upon her ; it was 
a delicious but a stupefying sensation ; a pleas- 
ant intoxication, a sweet poison— in which one 
may die, my reader— at least in the soul ! 

" But the pure angels in God's heaven they 
sing truly also ! Song is of a truth, something 
so beautiful, so divine ! How could the soul die 
of it?" 

" The noblest 1 work may, in the hands of the 
evil disposed, become a means of ruin. There 
is fire which illumines and warms, but there is 
fire also which destroys." 

« But—" 

" But ! and but — thou affectionate angel, 
whose pure soprano I hope one day to hear in 
the chorus of the singers in heaven — I have 
not time to-day to spend upon thee. Besides 
which, Clara, who is more pious, who is purer 
and better than I, will answer thy doubts." 

" Why do you almost always leave the room, 
Clara," asked Miss Greta, *• when Don Juan 
seats himself at the piano, and sings so that 
Nina almost dissolves away, and Natalie looks 
inspired, and turns her eyes on every side, ex- 
cepting to that on which the President sits, who, 
however, does all that is possible to look in- 
spired also ? Tell me, why do you always go 
out then?" 

Clara blushed, and answered smiling, " Be- 
cause I will neither be dissolved by Don Juan's 
tones, nor will I be inspired by -them;" she 
paused for a few moments, and then added, 
blushing still deeper, " I love music infinitely, 
and I have not a harder heart than Nina — but 
there is something in Don Juan's music which 
does not please me. It excites and enervates, 
without again tranquillizing. There is a some- 
thing in it which tells me that his intentions 
are not pure and honest." 

" But your heart and your understanding are 
so !" said Miss Greta, embracing her friend ; 
" I only wish that that ' beautiful and perfect 
Nina,' as Natalie calls her, had but half your 
sense." v 

44 Speak to her ! warn her !" besought Clara, 
with heartfelt warmth; u she -is so young and 
so good !" 

44 With that I have nothing to do," returned 
Miss Greta with decision, •* 1 do not properly 
understand that girl ; and, besides that, there 
very soon comes somebody who will speedily 
put an end to this commotion about Don Juan. 
We expect Count Ludwig one of these days, 
and I think then that these hot music lessons 
may be discontinued. I have spoken, indeed, 
to Natalie, but that is the same as saying I 
have preached to deaf ears. Besides this, she 
has the talent of making white out of black 
and — But the hour of noon strikes'. Put on 
your tulle pelerine, Clara — that is, if you have 
one left, it is extremely odd of Baron H. that ' 
he — " «» 

^ Clara stopped the jesting lips with a kiss, 
and hastened to accompany her friend to the 
table Alible. l 

Miss Greta seated herself at table by Baron 
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H. It seemed as if they would become friend- 
ly the one with the other. The Baron, whose 
most brilliant time of the whole day was din- 
ner-time, and who was possessed of the un- 
common power of eating and talking at (he 
same time, and of doing both with much zeal 
and taste— the Baron H. was quite " charmant." 
He conversed a great deal with Miss Greta on 
the education of children, and she imparted to 
him, half in jest and half in earnest, several 
very palpable pieces of advice, which might be 
more wholesome than agreeable to Filius. 
Miss Greta spoke even of his future, and in- 
quired whether it would not be better that he 
followed his mother's profession on the boards 
—yet, remarked she at the same time, Filius 
appeared to have very little turn for dancing, 
and walked with his toes rather turned inward 

The Baron looked at. Miss Greta with • the 
greatest astonishment, coughed, drank a glass 
of wine, and replied that the boy might learn 
just what he liked. 

Miss Greta then advised the Baron to let him 
become a decorating painter, and related with 
much liveliness the history of the Roman nose, 
and the lugging upon the dancing-ground. Both 
laughed at it. The Baron acknowledged that 
he had more than deserved the little correction, 
and besought Miss Greta's advice in the busi- 
ness of education, but he said nothing of actual 
participation in it. Miss Greta promised to do 
all that lay in her power, and therefore took 
care that the Baron, at least, should be served 
twice with all the delicacies which appeared on 
the table. They agreed so excellently on all 
points and in everything, that Clara, who sat 
opposite to them, smiled to herself at it, but 
did not observe how they agreed most of all 
,ki their good opinion of her and her praise. 
The eyes of the Baron sparkled like two crys- 
tal balls on whieh the sun shone. 

The great friendship of the antagonists even 
extended itself to the afternoon ; and as Baron 
H., conformably to what Miss Greta, called his 
** reducing system," proposed a long walk after 
dinner, she assented with the greatest willing- 
ness, although otherwise no great friend to 
walks. Clara pleased herself with the magnif- 
icent scenery which Baron IL promised to 
show, and walked tranquilly and happily by, the 
side of her friends. Fiitus, Who was atill angry 
with Miss Greta,, and looked at her now and 
then with a distrustful side-glarfce, .showed 
himself nevertheless very lively, and plucked 
ihe loveliest iflowers for Clara and his father. 
Miss Greta remarked, that if the boy were rude, 
he was on the other side true to those from 
whom he had experienced kindness. She al- 
most resolved to attempt for once the gentle 
method with him, in order to obtain some pow- 
er over him. 

The difficult gentleman and the careless lady 
were the only two of all the company who 
walked with them — we do not rightly know 
why. After they had left behind them a con- 
siderable piece of way, a thunder cloud which 
made its appearance in the sky occasioned the 
difficult gentleman to assume a most woful 
countenance* and Um Greta #> ask inwardly 
whether a storm, with lightning, thunder, and 
rain, might not perhaps belong to the magnifi- 
cent soeneryjwAioh .the Baron had .promised 



her friend. Yet, either out of wantonness or 
good humor, she said nothing of her doleful 
presentiments. Baron H. looked up for once 
to the ever-threatening and blackening clouds, 
and still continued the ramble in the very best, 
of humors. Not so the difficult gentleman. 
He lingered a Jew paces behind with his sister, 
and Miss Greta beard the following dialogue 
between them. 

" It seems to me that this will be a pretty af- 
fair ? We shall have a thunder-storm, as sure 
as I am alive ! The foolish Baron ! We shall 
get pretty well soaked F" 

"I assure you there is no danger. The 
thunder-storm will go over— the wind is just 
opposite to it." 

" Opposite, opposite ! Gracious Heaven 1 
what a thing it is ! if the wind and the thun- 
der-clouds are opposed to one another, how can 
the wind help otherwise than by filling all the 
sooner our eyes with dust and blowing away 
our hats ? The wind is perfectly "horrible ! 
I should only like to know how the wind is good 
for anything in the world !" 

" Certainly it is good lor something. It 
pleases me very much : one goes forward so 
swiftly when one has the wind behind one's 
back. Besides this, an air-bath is now and 
then very agreeable to me— «it is also healthy." 

" Bathe as much as you have any wish for, 
in air or in dust. I, for my own part, only de- 
sire to be excused. A drop of rain ! Now we 
have it ! It will not leave off again for eight 
days. Oh J I already perceive a return of my 
old rheumatic pain. Only see there — all the 
cursed water-masses are drawing together as 
if the Creator intended a second deluge." 

" You'll see that we shall get under shelter 
before it pours down. These black stripes are 
nothing .in themselves, and besides they are so 
far apart. Soon we shall be at the end of our 
ramble, and Baron H. has promised us good 
coffee then." 

" Coffee * Yea, yes, Pll answer for it, we 
shall drink coffee out of a rain-water puddle !" 

"That we, shall escape." 

" Escape ! Pll tell you what, escape is not 
to be spoken of. We shall all be drowned. 
This walk will be the death of me !" 

"Should we not perhaps turn back? We 
shall certainly reach. the hath without — " 

" We shall reach nothing but a proper bath, 
and a thunder-storm into the bargain." 

" But we can make the attempt, and hope for 
the best." 

"No, say I! No, noyno!" 

" But then what shall we do * It is certain- 
ly better to go- somewhere — either forward or 
backward— than stay here." 

" There we have it ! What shall we do, « 
always said whenever people are about to com- 
mit some folly, and then people stand with 
their mouths wide open. Baron* H. ! Baron. 
H. ! we shall have a storm ; we shall be drown- 
ed in a waterspout. I think that man is deaf! 
He hears no more than a stone. Baron H. ! — 
H. !— Baron !" 

Baron H made as if he were deaf, and step- 
ped onward quicker than ever. At last, how- 
ever, he received such a violent pluck by the 
ooat-Iaps that he stumbled backward a few 
steps, sad fell with the whole weight of his 
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frfcody into the anns of the difficult gentleman, 

who screamed out with the whole strength of 
.his longs, " We shall have a storm! we shall 

-have a storm !" 

" Ah, bah !" said the Baron, phlegm a tically, 

and at some trouble to suppress his laughter. 
" An, bah here, and ah hah there ! We shall 

have a storm, I say, and abaft all of us be wet 
"to the skin, and that entirely because of your 

wilfulness." , 

"We shall have no storm, I say ; tot if you 

are so fearful, look only about— there stands a 

hern. There is a roof under which, and hey 
upon which, yea can vest till the danger is 
4>ver." 

" That is charming, indeed," cried the sister. 

"Charming J My sister finis everything 

charming; as if the people did not know that 

*he lightning always strikes barns. Besides 

which, the haysmetts abominably— charming !" 
Miss Greta could no longer contain herself: 
the peal of hearty laughter into which she hurst 
^annoyed the difficult gentleman to that degree 
-that he took the arm of his sister, left Jhe com- 
pany, and posted of by the directest way to* the 
•barn. After Miss Greta had satisfied herself 
with laughter, in wbioh the Baron, and even 
Clara, joined company, she said somewhat 
/gravely — 

"For the rest, my dear Baron, I mast tell 
-you that a shower of rain, of natural scenes, is 
that one for which my curiosity is least of all 
excited ; and if you think that we shall soon 
Itave such a ont, I beseech permission, at least 
for me and Clara, that we may enjoy it from 
%he barn." 

; Baron H., who, perhaps on account of the 
•coffee, was especially desirous of reaching the 
>nd of their ramble, would not hear anything 
4ebout the barn ; he pledged himself lor the 
passing -over of the storm— the few rain-drops 
Would signify nothing— the sun certainly would 
Jbe enticed forth again by a lively eohg; on 
"which account he immediately struck up a song 
about spring, and that truly, as Miss Greta ex- 
pressed it, <* with the most infamous voice in 
-the world." And see ! the sen actually showed 
%imself, the storm dispersed, and the company 
eet forward on their way, after they had lavish- 
ed in vain calls, signs, and beckon ings of every 
kind, oh the brother and sister in the barn. 
The wind, whieh impelled the clouds now ever 
more violently before it, and every minute in- 
creased in strength, was troublesome only to the 
ramblers. Miss Greta was very soon heated 
.'and weary, which they in part might perceive 
by her becoming silent, and in part by her warn- 
ing Clara to wrap her shawl closer about her, 
to hold her bonnet fast, and not to walk on the 
-mown grass, which Clara had not been able to 
avoid, as she helped the little Filius to collect 
plants. 

Baron H., on the contrary, became more and 

. iaaore lively, and praised his beautiful weather, 

-and his beautiful sunshine. They were walk-, 

ing along the side of a brook, across which, 

from one high bank to the other, people had 

3aid planks by way of a bridge. This crossing, 

. however, seemed to be of so fragile a nature 1 

.that one might have feared, with reason, that it, 

^was not capable of sustaining a human being, j 

At this very momenta gust of wind carried! 



away Clara's Inmost and wed, and lodged them 
in a fir-tree on the opposite bank^ The aston- 
ishment and confusion of the company were 
great. 

Now I assure thee, dear reader, that I do not 
at all know what mischief-loving demon put it 
into Miss Greta's head at this very moment to 
put the Baron's love to Clara to the test. 

Baron H. stood and looked at the bonnet in 
the fir-tree m a sort of astonishment, without 
giving the least evidence in the world of aay de- 
sign of venturing over the dangerous bridge. 

Miss Greta looked at him with the words— 
"Now dear BanraJ" 

" Yes, ray most gracious, that is a most disa- 
greeable affair." 

"A disagreeable? In year place I should 
call it a fortunate ooe. Here have we precisely 
one of those accidents so rare in our Stu% for- 
mal world, in which it is permitted a lover to 
serve his fair one, and to exhibit the chivalrous 
feeling despite of danger. Certainly you will 
not allow this opportunity to pass over unused." 

" Your most obedient servant. But, m the 
mean time, we will wait a JhtHe ; a <gnst of 
wind carried the bonnet away, a. gust of wind 
may bring it back again- We will yet see ; I let 
us only wait a little." 

" I admire your patience," said Miss Greta. 
"Now I foresee that to-morrow, at this very 
time, we shall be standing in this very same 
place ; in the mean time Clara's pretty bonnet 
will be dragged about famously, and the wind 
will occasion her headache and toothache." 

" May I not . offer you my hat, Mamselle 
Clara!" 

" No, no, Baron ; she does not take it, make 
yourself sure of that. She knows quite too Well 
how to value the head of a fellow-creature for 
her to deprive it of its covering. No ; if yon 
would benefit Clara, you must think of Some 
other way." 

/Baron H. had eaten a great dinner ; he was 
warm with hie ramble ; only a knight like Bon 
Quixote would wonder that with his eight-aad- 
forty years he delayed to expose himself to a 
cold bath. Clara asserted repeatedly that she 
was quite able to go home without a boom*, 
and that if anybody was to> venture over the 
bridge it should be herself. In vain, endeavored 
she to release herself from the arms of NftsB 
Greta, who held her last. 

The three stood for some' time in the wind, 
looking across at the fluttering sonnet) and 
waiting for the fortunate gust of wind which 
the Baron had prophesied. At length losing 
alTpatienoe, Miss Greta exclaimed — "No, I 
can endure it no longer ! And as Baron H. 
thinks so Jittte about Clara, and tears so Tory 
much to do anything for her, I shall go myself. 
Be quiet, Clara." 

" That you shall not," said the Baron very 
detenninately, and held her back ; " for although 
I do not like to find myself unnecessarily en 
danger, yet I fear a cold bath not at ati*<aad 
least of all if it were taken fat the good of 
Clara." 

And with this, without any more ado, he 
mounted upon the wooden bridge, from under 
which a flock of ducks comfortably quacked 
and hissed. 

Miss Greta, who invincibly held fast hsidf of 
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Clara's arm, sent the Baron a half-loud obser- 
vation on his word " unnecessarily ;" jet very 
soon, however, did she follow with inward dis- 
quiet his steps over the wooden bridge, which 
bent more than she had expected. What feel-' 
ing at this moment had sovereignty in her 
breast, whether fear or remorse, we cannot 
say, because she had not confessed it to any 
one. 

In the mean time the Baron was almost with- 
in reach of his object, without having met with 
any adventure, when that happened which, it 
was impossible that any one could have fore- 
seen. The fatal bridge consisted of three 
planks, the middle one of which was decayed. 
Baron H. had hitherto avoided the "juste mi- 
lieu,** and had gone with one foot upon the left 
and the other upon the right plank, then by fash- 
ioning his legs into a sort of door, which exci- 
ted the fancy of Filius to prepare a surprise for 
his father by making use of the same. He 
would, he thought, rapidly pass bim by this 
means, and fetch the bonnet from the tree be- 
fore him Unfortunately the Baron was no Co- 
lossus of Rhodes, neither was Filius particular- 
ly agile ; as he therefore suddenly threw him- 
self like an arrow in the pass, instead of clear- 
ing his father at once, he got entangled between 
his legs. The father uttered a cry of surprise 
and horror; for he was very near losing his bal- 
ance, and only recovered it by involuntarily 
raising his arm, which he let fall upon Filius. 
At the same moment Mrss Greta ascended the 
bridge ; in order, by separating the parties, to 
make an end of this extraordinary combat. 
This three- fold burden was too much for the 
wooden bridge ; it bent— it cracked — it broke ! 
and with a great noise the Baron, Miss Greta, 
and Filius fell into the brook, directly down 
upon the peaceful ducks, which flew away with 
loud cries. 

The waves closed over Baron H. When his 
head appeared again above water, he sent forth 
such extraordinary notes and sounds, that peo- 
ple—I think with King David — might have said 
of him, •• he cried like a crane, twittered like a 
swallow, and cooed like a dove." As soon, 
however, as he had sputtered out the water and 
wiped his eyes, he swam thence also like a 
swan, and hastened to the assistance of his un- 
fortunate companions. Miss Greta in the mean 
time had not for one moment lost her customary 
dec sion. With one hand she had caught hold of 
the plank of the bridge, and with the other of the 
blond locks of Filius— this time, however, for a 
purpose quite different to the first— and during 
this she had called to Clara, '* not to be anxious, 
for that she was already safe." We know not, 
however, for all that, how she could ever have 
been so, had not Baron H. shoved along with 
great dexterity, first Filius and then herself, to 
where the shore of the brook was less steep and 
offered a more easy landing-place. If the swim- 
mers had bad artistical thought enough to have 
grouped themselves somewhat more skilfully, 
they would have conferred a great pleasure on 
an artist ; alas ! however, there was not one 
there. 

Baron H., with his lively, good-humored coun- 
tenance, was a blameless river-god; Miss Greta, 
with her fair complexion, and her regular fea- 
tures, a stately Naid, and so on. 



Baron H. had laid down hi* dear burden em 
the grass of the shore, where she was received 
by the pale and terrified Clara. He himself*, 
however, who appeared to have found swim- 
ming to his taste, ascended only on shore to- 
take off his coat, after which be again plunged 
into the water, swam over to the other side, and 
soon returned thence, bearing Clara's bonnet 
back in triumph. He beld.it forth with one 
hand, as he worked bis way through the water 
with the other. Miss Greta was enchanted 
with this chivalrio behavior ; her taste for ike 
comic bad in this accident, found welcome food, 
and the whole procession of the immersed gave 
occasion to the liveliest sallies. She was in the 
best humor in the world ; the shores resounded 
with incessant peals of laughter ; and the little 
lately occurred mischance— as so often happen* 
among good people— only served to draw them ■ 
nearer to each other, to make of them more 
cordial friends. 

The unlucky company was conducted by- 
Baron H. into a little cove, which was shaded 
from the, wind by the high shore and an elder- 
thicket, and here they dried their clothes a lit- 
tle in the evening sun. Yet, as Miss Greta 
said, they could not end their days in the cove. 

"What is now to be done!" was the general 
question. They found themselves in fact in an. 
inconvenient condition. Clara offered herself 
to run to Ramlosa and fetoh a carriage. This 
Miss Greta emphatically forbade, because, as 
she asserted, Clara would run herself into a conr 
sumption: should they, wet through as they* 
were,. in this wind, in this dust, tread hack their 
way On foot? To Miss Greta this drying method 
appeared more than doubtful ; the company was 
in the greatest embarrassment. We, however, 
are not in the least so, for we hear from afar 
the sound of horses* hoofs and the rattling of an. 
ever-approaching carriage. Before long our 
friends perceived also this welcome noise. 
Baron H. sprang forward several paces, and 
cried with a loud voice, " Hallo ! hobo ! heda i 
hallo I" 

The traveller was no other than Count Lud- 
wig R. in his own particular person. How as- 
tonished he looked ! how politely he offered his 
magnificent landau ; how the wet company and 
Clara seated themselves therein : how displeased 
the post-horses were with this additional four- 
fold burden ; how the postillion consoled him- 
self with the promise of a double amount of 
drink money — all this leave I for the reader to 
picture to himself at pleasure. 

The Countess Natalie was assiduously taking 
one of her singing lessons, and Don Juan was 
transporting Nina and her with one of his wild 
ballads, as the unlucky company, attended by 
their deliverer, entered the room. Great was 
the excitement produced by the arrivals. At 
first astonishment, exclamations, questions, and 
general confusion ; then general constraint, 
when Count Ludwig came forward. Nina 
turned pale as the Count, with more than hia 
customary friendliness, approached her. A. 
slight crimson of embarrassment tinged the 
cheeks of the Countess as she presented Doa 
Juan to the new comer. Don Juan alone look- 
ed indifferent as somewhat negligently he re- 
turned the inquiring glance to the stiff bow of 
the Count. 
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., W* canned hammer, yet lese sight of our 
wet-through friends, for an extraordinary fate 
- aland* yet before them. How they wete dried 
—how they drank ekler-tea, and went early to 
bed— how Filiue, apite of all this, had a bad 
cold in his bead, we. will raakeao free as to pass 
over. On the contrary, wo must mention that 
Miss Greta, on the day after the water ordeal 
—which, upon the whole, had only given a 
* doubtful result— received an invitation from her 
aunt the Dowager Countess Nordstjerna, who 
lived at the distance of four*and-ftwenty hours* to 
visit her at her estate lying six English miles 
.from Ramlosa. The card of invitation contain- 
jed ateo the inquiry whether Miss Greta wished 
to be received in an " agreeable or a disagree- 
able manner :" to which Miss Greta immediate- 
ly replied, " in a disagreeable manner/'* 

It grieves me not to have time enough to 
make my reader better acquainted with the 
Countess Nordstjerna, for I am convinced — let 
them be as anti-aristocratic as they may— that 
they would have great pleasure in it. A better 
bred old lady one could not easily meet with ; 
I mean by this, not so much well-bred and dis- 
tinguished in regard to birth and behavior, but 
much more that je ne sats quoi which makes 
people the opposite of whatever is common, 
disagreeable, and rude, and speaks the more of 
nobility of soul, of purity of manners, and un- 
dertaking goodness of heart. How amiable the 
old lady was ! To have seen and known her 
belongs to my dearest recollections. She was 
•amiable to high and low — I use these words in 
their customary signification — toward old and 
young— and enchanted young people especially 
by tasteful, merry exhibitions and intellectual 
inventions— by her benevolence and — and— I 
eannot find any word to express that anxiety 
- which she had for the entertainment of others, 
and which caused her always to diffuse life and 
gayety around her. She was also rich, and 
therefore in a condition to carry out and accom- 
plish her ideas and wishes, and to collect around 
feer all that she blessed. I see, my dear reader, 
that you fancy her already surrounded with 
artists and works of art— with brilliant young 
people, and all the objects of luxury. No, no, 
4ear reader*- behold exactly the reverse ! all, 
namely, that is ugly, poor, defenceless, and des- 
pised— 

O ye genii, zephyrs, graces, loves ! If you had 
Amu seen the ugly young ladies and three lame 
widows— every one of them poor and forlorn— 
-which she had assembled aronnd her, I think 
you would have run away — run away for terror 
and horror! Harmony and Christian love, 
however, did not run away, they felt them- 
selves extremely well placed in this select cir- 
cle ; and the ten planets circulated, after the 
example of the heavenly bodies, with order and 
clearness around their sun, the angelically good 
and serene Countess. In this sphere of un- 
common ugliness and uncommon excellence, 
strangers were very gladly received, and it was 
also entered very gladly by tbem. 

Miss Greta felicitated herself on this visit, 
and set off on the day appointed in the best hu- 
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moor in the world, aeceompairied by Clare. 
Several unforeseen hinderances had prevent- 
ed her setting out from Ramlosa earlier than 
afternoon ; and she felt — as we do also— a lit- 
tle dissatisfaction in knowing that the Countess 
would have been expecting her in vain for sev- 
eral hours. Baron H. drove his two friends 
with a deal of skill, and sang the while, in 
coachman fashion— but with little skill — a bal- 
lad, which somewhat annoyed Miss Greta. 
Baron H., however, possessed the little weak- 
ness of being pleased' with his own false bad 
singing. % ' 

The journey was prosperous ; they arrived 
and alighted from the carriage. Miss Greta 
was received in the magnificent hall by the 
Nine Muses, who, with Medusa-heads and ex* 
inordinary head-gear, stood between the Cor- 
inthian pillars, and made, with fire-tongs upon 
copper pans and kettles, such fearful music, 
brawling all the while a chorus, of which our 
reader may wall dispense with the repetition. 
We can only assert that the party and the sing- 
ing perfectly answered the accompaniment. 

Miss Greta considered the music transport- 
ingly "disagreeable," yet still the whole scene 
was tolerably flat, as much wanting in wit as 
novelty. She wondered that her wise aunt had 
hit upon such an unwise reception of her, and 
sighed with compassion over the old lady's de- 
clining powers of understanding. 

In the mean time the hostess appeared so 
very much pleased to see her, so amiable and 
agreeable to those who accompanied her, and 
seemed herself so indescribably enchanted with 
the grotesque reception-solemnity which she 
had devised, that it was quite impossible not to 
be as lively as she was. Several strangers rront 
the neighborhood, both old and young, were 
assembled there, and made the company yet 
more lively. They spent the evening in telling 
ghost- stories, and those the most horrid that 
they could possibly think of. The Countessy 
herself, described with the fullest amplification 
the ghosts which from time to time she bad 
seen in her own castle. The history of a beau- 
tiful girl, who two hundred years ago was mart 
ried here in the nighttime to the Lord of the 
castle, and was then murdered by her revenge- 
ful mother, made a most shuddering impression, 
upon all, especially when they were told that 
this midnight marriage-scene was always re- 
peated on certain nights, and had been seen by 
various inhabitants of the eastle. 
\ '» It seems," said the Countess, " as if the 
lovers, by this means, would make known their 
defiance of and protestations against the fear- 
ful treatment which had separated them on 
earth." • 

Baron H. declared that he had always very 
much wished, for once, to see a ghost, and he 
should not have any objection, on that very 
night, to make some supernatural acquaintance. 
Miss Greta was silent. 

At supper the farce was continued ; and as 
Miss, Greta, who bad brought an excellent ap- 
petite with her, met with a variety of dishes, 
which in truth were no dishes at all, she laugh- 
ed more and more constrainedly ; when, how- 
ever, an egg which she struck with her knife 
did not crack — because it was made of white 
marbl e a h e ceased laughing altogether, gas© 
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mp the attempt, and assumed a very aanoni 
icotratendnce. They saw the felt hurt. 

Clara and the Baron, on the contrary, con 

tinned in the beat of humors ; they made a 

, thousand jokes about the extraordinary dishes : 

Mies Greta only was annoyed ; the hostess and 

the Nine Muses kept up one peal of laughter. 

Miss Greta, however, waa yet tried more se- 
verely, when on going to bed in the evening, 
arte lay on thiee real eggs, which had been hid- 
den between the sheets, and in this manner 
'made a most unpleasant dish of 'buttered eggs. 
She was actually angry, and poured forth a vi- 
*oient philippic on sttobwlike 4< old-fashion stu- 
pidities," into which she could not conceive 
bow her aunt had fallen, and whose sense and 
-taste she vowed to amend. 

In the mean time Baron H. had to give bat- 
itle with the oray-fish in his bed, which pinched 
him en hands and feet, and left it by no means a 
«nistake of his to call them " infamous canaille " 
After he had rnarweavred them, with unspeak- 
-aWe trouble, into his pocket-handkerchief, his 
first thought was to throw them down into the 
court. As he however opened the window, a 
-soft wind came in toward him, which found its 
♦way as it were to his very heart. It blew away 
Ms indignation against the ugry but innocent 
creatures, and grieved him that they should die 
3niserably in a dry sand, while he himself slept 
comfortably in an easy bed. Softly he shut the 
«windew, aa softly as if he had been about some 
jorime, slipped on his great coat, and sneaked 
through his door down stairs into the garden. 
Here he paused, standing beside a brook with 
this little bundle in his hand. The crayfish 
moved themselves significantly, not anticipa- 
ting the hour of deliverance, because, from an- 
cient times, with them man's hand and the 
hand of the executioner mean the same thing. It 
<was not without pleasure that the Baron heard 
his bedfellows fall into the water, and as he saw 
how the full moon mirrored herself in the dear 
■iwaves, it was to him as if he saw the court te- 
taanoeof a good mother watching over her chil- 
dren. The pious wish rose in his heart, that 
peace reigned upon earth, and 'that not even a 
worm might be tormented. 

-Extraordinary! Did an angel hear his wish, 
and go to hear it to the Father of all being? 
.For exactly at that very moment, a white veil- 
•ed female figure glided thence among the trees 
and vanished. Baron H. wished to observe her 
more nearly ; he hastened after her, saw her one 
moment, lost sight of her the next, and phinged 
into a morass. Here he almost fell upon his 
nose, and determined therefore to return to his 
chamber. Arrived there, he found -himself heat- 
ed and without the least inclination to sleep. ; 
The moonlight invited him to a midaight walk, ; 
and yet the company, which it was possible he 
might encounter, did not quite satisfy him. He 
closed his chamber window, and lighted his 
candles. 

Baron H. belonged to that class of character 
which is not wili&gry alone. His joyous, phi- , 
Janthrophic temperament required sympathy. 
A confidential evening talk with good friends 
was preferable to ihkn to comfortable sleep.; 
This necessity jT*TcooDpanionshiphe^eltto-night i 
onore vividly manner. Be>misaed rbis Films,] 
ewhp M^rejpaiaeMihfihJiid Jas*iar>iafia)FOiac4Mra 



of the Goantee*. Miss Greta's wtaat ofVjfeod- 
humor during the past evening depressed him. 
He weald have -given a good deal, at this mo- 
ment, to have chatted with har r and to have been 
able to hear her hearty laughter, which, as well 
as the sight of her whtteaeetb, always did him 
so much good— to have looked only for a min- 
ute into Clara's bright eyes weald have made 
him happy. Thinking how impossible ail this 
was, at tint present time, the Baron heaved two 
deep sighs. An extraordinary echo answered 
them immediately behind him. He turned him- 
self qamkry round, bat all waesttfi and vacant m 
the chamber. The thing seemed very strange, 
and yet not altogether disagreeable, because it 
had something sociable m it. Be now sighed 
intentionally; noan**wer~^ecoog)wd,«aee«ed 
— in vain. All remained silent, to hi&great an- 
noyance. Outofhumsr, be laid himself in iied, 
and ^extinguished the light. 

No Uu^L-Ute in the world could be so inter- 
esting to the listener as that between a man and 
his pillow. He confides to it his most secret 
thoughts, his silent wishes, 'his untold love, his 
hidden follies. Happy he whose last thought 
is of a beloved being, on whose faithful breast 
he slumbers; happy he whose last waking 
thought raises itself to God, beeease he reposes 
in his bosom. 

We need not have-any fear of imparting to the 
reader the thoughts of the Baron, in this tete*&- 
tite with his pillow ; they were worthy of a good 
man. After they had elevated themselves for 
some moments to heaven, they tamed again to 
earth, in order to seek out the best companisav 
ship. N.B. That is to^say, if she be good— a 
companionship which the Baron had desired for 
a longtime, that of a wife. Baron H. thought 
so zealously at this time on such a one, she 
stood so livingly before him, that he could not 
resist heaving a deep sigh, and uttering the ex- 
clamation : 

" Ah 1 my > beloved, my beloved, hetovad 
Gre~ » 

He was suddenly interrapted hy a spectnal 
voice, which exclaimed — 

" Guatav H. I Gnefcav H. ! Gustav H. !" 

" What's amiss ? w demanded the Baronsoraev 
what indignantly, starting up at the name tinaa 
with a very uncoojfortable feeling. 

" Come and see !" answered the voice. 

A slight shudder passed through the Baton, 
as, by the feeble light which a round opening kt 
bis window-shutter admitted into his chamber, 
he saw the white- veiled female figure at a few 
paces from his bed. Of fear the Baron knew 
nothing, and a ghost in the form of a lady had 
nothing terrible in it for him. He bethought 
himself for a moment, and again the apparition 
exclaimed slowly, "Come and <aee! follow 
me?" 

" I will have the honour of doing so," said 
the Baron. 

He sprang hastily from his bed, dressed fetm^ 
self quickly, and followed his guide. who silent*- 
ly and shadow*hke floated before him through, 
desolateehambers and long galleries. The ram- 
ble appeared sonrewhalfoiyg to him; he thought 
it n e cessa ry, therefore, to muuire Father ookfiy, 
but at the seme time in a polite manner, what 
might be the object of it. ^ 

"Have»no rear— quesu'on me not!" J$ft$$- 
the shade with a deep low voice. 
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We ntast jusfr now leave these wanderers for 
^moment, in order to look after Miss Greta. 

We left her at the time when she had become 
^angry. It commonly happened on such occa- 
sions that perhaps an angry word was forced 
from her, at which she herself was obliged to 
iaugh. Now, as everybody knows laughter and 
ill humor are sworn- foes, and whenever the first 
•took hold of Miss Greta the aeoond always drove 
it away ; so happened, it at Ata time. After 
^several witty outbreaks, she become reconciled 
to the world and its "stupidities," and went to 
*ed in the hope of forgetting in sound sleep the 
4Mjsh sapper and the marble eggs, etc., etc. 
*Clara, whose bed- stood opposite to- hem on the 
*th*t side of the chamber, was already last 
Jtsleepwfcen Miss Greta closed her «yes. Quiok- 
4y, however, did sheopon Item again ; for a dull 
«noise, with certain whiskmgs-about and flutter- 
ing**, together with low olatterings, approached 
iier ear. 

An alam>dmm had excited far leas terror 
*han this unearthly whisking and clattering. 
&he started up quickly in her bed ; the whJakrag- 
-abdut and sweeping sounds continued. She 
-was quite hot. 

*« Clara 1" exclaimed she with an almost in- 
Wtioulate voice. •* Clara, do you hear nothing?" 

But Clara heard nothing; she slept (Soundly > 
rand her uncommonly deep breathing proved 
4hat. Miss Greta was courageous as far as *men 
sand animals were concerned, and She would 
ihave faced at all times any actual danger boM- 
\y and with self-poesession ; the most unpleas- 
ant moments of life would not have been able 
to make her pusillanimous; but night— dark- 
ness— sHence— emptiness— and the (invisible 
shapes of dread-— ah! dear reader^ all these, we 
(must confess, were quite •enough to make Miss 
Greta almost a coward. Notwithstanding all 
rthis she felt, as she heard these oddjwhiskings- 
rahout and clatterings, move vexation than fear. 
- ^The bewitched old nest!" eaid«he, 4 « sweep 
it out however by daylight ! It is quite horri- 
Hrfe! Never in all my hie will I come here 
iagain !" 

Scarcely had « she said -these words, when a 
-tumbling noise in awe comer of the room drew 
<tier> eyas thither. O&orror ! Miss Greta aaw 
4hree little < black figures, one after* another, as- 
Msend from the floor. Drops stood on her fore- 
head for terror. "Clara !" 'cried -she with an 
calmest stifled voice— but Clara slept on. The 
tlittte btack figures began now to bow them- 
•aelves, as if they would salute h#r ; then hop- 
iped toward the bed and exclaimed with hoarse 
voices, " Good-day J good.day! good-day!" 
n Quite out of breath, and yet in order not to 
"be uncivil. Miss Greta replied, " Good-day, gnod- 
«day, good-day ! that means goodnight ! adieu ! 
-Clara I" 

Clara was feet asleep— Clara heard nothing. 
Miss Greta was desperate; she rang the bell 
(violently. With that the black Kobolds hopped 
about all the brisker, set themselves an a row, 
%owed and whispered, "All ta ready! follow 
«s!" 

.' '* Ko, I thank you r iftplied'Miss Greta, " I 
•have not time— not now. I > oome to-morrow ! 
Mdieuvadieu 1"> 

44 You must follow ua 1 M answered Ikfefienfe, 
^a<J approaok^d thehed. 



44 What would your' cvied Mias Gveta in 
the highest excitement ; " go your way, ! In 
the name of heaven be off with you !" 

The black fiends stood now by the bed, and 
looked as if they were about to mount upon iL 

Let uctrcmct se touckent. Great fear has more 
than onec- produced real heroism. It is a shame 
that the great Generals do not write their con- 
fessions. Their first battles would make ua 
acquainted with -odd things. Despair, gives 
birth to the courage of heroes. Miss Greta gave 
a. proof of. this. Driven to the utmost, and as 
angry as aha was terrified, her benumbed ener- 
gies awoke at once, (a tbe necessity of seif- 
preservaiion she felt about her for some weap- 
on of offence or defenoe, and caught the handle 
of a short warmjagipan. Wo to you, ye biaejt 
ones ! Suoh sturdy blows on the head never 
had been dealt about— never did ghost cry oojt 
.more dolefully ; never was a flight quicker, es- 
pecially before a weapon of tin! Miss Greta 
followed the flying, and struck about her with 
blind fury. The biack ones speedily collected 
4heraee*vea in the icorner,, where they bad risen 
from the floor, and began again to descend. 
Here. again also Miss Greta struck them on the 
head, and they vanished with an outcry and 
tumbling -sound, which had nothing at all of 
the spirit-world in it. Miss Greta in her seal 
certainly would have pursued the heads into 
their lower region, had not her victorious foot- 
steps been. suddenly stayed by discovering thajt 
the place at which they had vanished was no- 
thing mora than an open entrance into a v kitchen, 
and that tbe narrow steps by which they had 
stumbled down, were not at ail inviting. Re- 
sides which, there ascended from the hole not 
tbe, slightest vapour of brimstone. and infernal 
fire, hat sueb a savoury smell of potatoes, that 
she .gave up all thoughts of ghosts and shades 
of the lower world. Her ideas took quite an- 
other direction, and she pulled the hell ta© vio- 
lently that the cord came down into her hand. 
This, and the cirqum stance that, spite of all 
her ringing, the house continued ,aa quiet an 
death, increased her anger still more. Sue 
hastened to Clara's bed with her warniing-pan 
on her shoulder, shook -her, anything but gen- 
tly, and exclaimed : 

•" Clara, are yon dead! Are you bewitched? 
Will you sleep to the day of judgment? Clara, 
wake ! Now— thank heaven !-nget, up, I j^cajr 
you, and dress yourself quickly. Duh't ask me 
many question*, hut be quick !" 

Clara did immediately as her friend desired ; 
and while Miss Greta dressed herself she replied 
to Clara's questions only by incoherent, violent 
exclamations. „ 

«* Stupidities ! They < shall of a truth give 
me account for all this !—4hey positively shall 
not disturb me again, in my sleep— I wiU anna 
let themsee^idioticai jokes !" 

The two friends were soon dressed. They 
left their chamber ready to rouse the whole 
house, and to receive every ghost that should 
approach them with blows of the warming-pan* 

O Fate, how remarkably dost thou bring 
things /together ; .how odd . thy ways Are ! In 
thy midnight blindman's-huff gambols now one 
48 thrown about between friend, and foe, wita- 
out >being able to recognize aaythiag. One 
afntdoa aboutihkttdiy ; jtaaacape the rakhgftfcs 
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aided? Oooi'PtMdedwrr Twfo fble^tf doors 
sprang open, and exhibited a sideboard on which 
stood bowls, botttesy glasses, and plates. O 
punch, bishop, cardinal, and almond-milk, hard 
is your fate ! Instead of being tasted by know^ 
ing palates, aad duly prised by them, must you 
serve ts quench other flames than those of 
thirst 1 But necessity demands— the Irquor 
streams forth* the bowls are emptied. Ladies 
become faint— streams of eae de Cotogne, uni- 
versal remedy ! animate and console ; ices are 
brought in— people cool and refresh themselves ; 
people ask questions, and get information ; they 
offer congratulations, and laugh ; the goblin vis- 
itation and the wedding are both explained— 
that was fiction, this reality. Bride and bride- 
groom are introduced ; • people recognize them, 
and offer felicitations; in one word, there is 
nothing but joy and joviality. Only between 
the Baron H, and Miss Greta the double scene 
with the warm* water pan produced on atmos- 
phere a Ia grace % which threatened to expand it- 
self into an ioy sea between them. 

After all these scenes, the sleep of our friends 
was not the most tranquil, and repeatedly ex- 
claimed they in their dreams— "Fire* lire! 



CHAPTER XXI. 

TBI LAST OSDSAfc. 

▲fttr dettttrfh,1ttftd*ttM ; after «mdt,w«ttHMW; «** 
owsa in K< 



bridt, wife.— Tu* Wa*ch*to< 

Arr**sto«n,calm; aftertbe deluge, the otftfe- 
branch; after trial, certainty; after a dioaerytH- 
gesiioa ; atter ncoo-day, evening. Here pause 
we. It is evening* Miss Greta sat in a bower 
of blossoming lindens. She was alone, and was 
busied peeling oranges, which she was going to 
steep in sugar for Clara, who was gone with a 
party to Hoganas, and was expected back. The 
greater part of the company at the bath were of 
the party; Miss Greta in the mean time, who 
v thought the day too hot, remained behind at home. 
The descending sun shone with its last rays upon 
the beautiful iruit and the white hands' which 
were busied with it. Miss Greta enjoyed the 
fine evening, and praised the Lord who bad made 
all things so well. Recollections of the lately- 
occurred adventures passed now and then through 
her mind. Now she contracted her eyebrows 
together, and now a merry and good-humored 
smile played about her finely-cut mouth. 

Quite unexpectedly Baron H. stepped into the 
arbor, yet with such an uncommonly grave coun- 
tenance that all the roguishness vanished from 
Miss Greta's face. Baron H. seated himself upon 
the bench on which she sat, but as far as possi- 
ble from her, and kept An obstinate silence. 
This placed her in some degree of embarrass- 
ment; she asked several indifferent questions, 
which were answered short, onwhich once more 
silence ensued. 

" I leave to-morrow," said ne. 

" Indeed I' 1 replied Miss Gteta. 
r "I have endevored for the last time," con- 
tinued he, "to prevail upon Clara to alter her 
views of life and marriage. But it is in vain — 
at least I am not the one who has the power to 
persuade her, and I confess I have seen this for 
a long time." 

" Nobodv has had any fveseatiment of that," 
thought Miss Greta. * ' ' m 



"And now that fiiave obtained perfect cer : 
tainty on this point," said he, " I wish as soon 
as possible to leave a place in which not only 
old acquaintance themselves,' but the very ele- 
ments also seem to have sworn to torment me 
with trials which I have no longer any desire u> 
undergo, and which perhaps as f conjecture were 
no otherwise designed from the beginning than, 
to remove me;" 

Baron H. riveted with these wbrds a keen* 
glance on Miss Greta, who industriously strewed? 
a piece of orange with sugar and offered it to 
him. He declined it with a movement of the 
bead, and continued : 

" In the mean time, I have in fact such a true* 
friendship for Clara— such a fatherly sentimen* 
—if I may so express i^— that it is impossible for- 
me to give up the design of a near relationship* 
with this good, pure being." / 

"How will that be," thought Miss Greta, 
"shall Pilius then perhaps marry her?" 

u I have— I wish—" continued the Baron with? 
bashful confusion — " I intended to invest a capital 
for Clara, the interest of which she should enjoy 
yearly from this time, and which should enable 
her henceforward to live independently. After 
ray death she shall have the right of disposing 
of it according to her own judgment; till thenl 
wtsh to be. her guardian, and I can assure her 
she would have difficulty in finding a truer or 
better: I now beg of you to persuade Clara to*, 
permit me to gratify in this way a sentiment for 
her' which Isb heartily cherish. Beg of her to* 
bless that Wealth which Heaven has sent to me,, 
and that indeed by permitting me to devide it 
with het. Bear of her, fbr mine or for God's sake,, 
whichever wfll operate best— to accept it from 
me I Beg of her that she will think of me with 
friendship— that she -win feel a little kindness 
toward me j or no! do not speak to her or that 
—that must be as it may or can— but beg of 
he*-" 

" It will be fmpossfbc for me to remember alV 
your desires, dear Baron," said MSss Greta sud- 
denly interrupting him—" they are longer than, 
the Lord's Prayer." 

" Now, good 1 say to her only that she must 
not refuse to show a kindness to a sincere friend ; 
tell her if she rejects my prayer I must believe 
that she hates me." 

Baron H. took his pocket handkerchief. Miss 
Greta's tearful eyes and their expression contras- 
ted strangely with the tone in which she said— 

" Do you fear in fact, Baron H., that I would 
let her die of hunger 1" 

" God forbid !" exclaimed he, horrified. " I 
am convinced that Clara is as well off* with you 
as in the house of her mother. But who can 
foresee all chances which may happen— mar- 
riage, death, and such like? And then — ". 

"You speak of my marriage, my death, dear 
Baron— is it not so, of my death V f 

" God defend you and all of us from such mis- 
fortune ! but, but—" 

u Good, Baron. But then have you not at the 
same time confidence in my sound reason ? I 
have long since provided for Clara's future." 

" That mav be the ctfse; but it is no reason 
why I should give up my intention. A double 
security is better than a single one." 

Miss Greta paused for a moment, and then 
replied kindlv, but gravely— 

"To speak sincerely, Baron," said she, "I 
.consider your generosity su perilous, and think it*. 
better that Clara depend alone upon me." 
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<" THat te pgQ&tkml efyoii* M*& Greta," said 
h* . ■ 

"It may be 3Q, Baron H,; I feel the subject 
in this way— and I tell you quite candidly I cask, 
neither promise ta convey your wishes to Clara, 
nor say to her that prudently she could fulfil 
them." 

" That is somewhat hard and extraordinary," 
exclaimed Baron H., reddening with displea- 
sure; "you have for a long time called me your 
friend, and yet for long have you, as my enemy, 
done everythingto preveut my happiness." 

." This accusation Is hard, Baron H.," said 
Miss Greta affected, "and wx>uld touch memeaijer 
if i felt it were true," s 

" Yoxt hare," continued he with yet greater 
warmth, "prevented my union with the only 
being whom 1 ever truly, loved — " 

u And this being ?" interrupted she in a con- 
strained voice; 

"is yourself," returned the Baron with in- 
creasing emotion. " You have— 1 am convinced 
of this, labored, on jhe contrary, to bring about 
my union with a young person whom i highly 
esteem, and whose hand might have made me 
happy. You oppose yourself at this moment to 
the infilling of my dearest wishes^-that of being 
able to do something for her benefit; You have 
fatten years shown yourself on every opportu- 
nity my actual enemy—have set yourself against 
all my plans and all my happiness, and will still 
certainly not — " 

"Go on, Baron—" "and will still certainly 
not—" 

"Certainly not, to weaken my reproach for 
enmity — certainly will not take the case for my 
happiness into your own handa— " 

" Ye» J" answered Mass Greta, while she pealed 
an orange. 

11 What V 1 ' 

"Yea, I say." 

"DoIhearari#i4:r' 

" Yes !" 
' " You w&l r 

"Yes!" 

" Accept my handl" 

" Yes T 

" Become my wife W 

"Yes!" 

" Is it earnest V* 

" If you continue to doubt it any longer, J shall 
hegin to .say no!" \ 

" Good heavens !" exclaimed the Baron, pate^ 
and with tears in his eyes as he seized her hands, 
" is it not a dream 1 Shall I really be so happy ? 
Can you love me V 

" Baron 1" said Miss Greta, mildly, and deeply 
moved, " 1 have been a longer time kindly dis- 
posed to you than— than I have aay desire to 
confess." 

" And you wiH become my wife 1" cried the 
enraptured Baron, rising and giving a leap for 
joy ; " you. will be my wife, my friend for my 
whole life ; but quickly— in a month 1" 

" Not so quickly, Baron. Besides this all is 
not yet said. Hear and consider. My consent 
is knit np with two conditions." 

"Speak! speak!" 

" I will always keep Clara with me as now, 
or at least so long as she herself desires it." 

" Certainly, certainly— that of course. She 
shall be our child. I will love her — " 

" Only not too well, I must begi Now for 
my second condition." 

"Well!" . 



" I will know who, are the parentq-pf Film*" 
> Baron H. looked astonished and almost , u*« 
despair. 

" Never I" stammered he. 

" I will know it, Baron I" 
^ " That cannot possibly be your serious inten—, 
(ion. You cannot lay so much stress upon so* 
trifling a thing," 

" I will know it, Baron." 

" Greta i" 

" Gustav, I will know!" 

" Never I" exclaimed the Baron, in the highest 
excitement and darted from the arbor. 

Miss Greta sat for a long time immovable,.: 
her hand upon her forehead, and sunk in deep 
thought, A low rustling was heard behind that 
arbor — a motion which seemed to bring with it . 
a cold wind ; a dark body, which stood between. 
Miiss Greta and the entrance of the arbor, occa- 
sioned her to- lift up her eyes. She was asto- 
nished and terrified as she saw before her that 
ghostlike lady, dressed in deep mourning, who> 
had at a former time come before her and had. 
excited her attention, but much more that of the > 
Baron. She stood now immovable ; two large 
and almost extinguished eves gleamed in their 
dark -sockets } pate roses of the grave, tinted the* 
hallow cheeks, and traces of long. suffering ex- 
hibited themselves abound the faded mouth* T he- 
whole figure seemed about to sink into the grave*. 

Miss Greta thought involuntarily oa the An- 
cestress in GrU loader's tragedy of that name* 
and was very near saying, " Why dost thou fix. 
that stony gaze upon, me T" 
! With the almost transparent emaciated hand 
laid upon the sunken breast* the* dark) form ajK 

©ached Miss Greta. 

" Do you know me yet V inquired she; 
. " No,* replied Mies Greta. 
I '" You once knew me," said the dark fornv 
f ' but it is many years since. I am the daughter - 
of Baron H.'s sister. Lqo is — my soar*- yet— -he * 
ought not to have been so !" 
, Miss Greta observed her in silence, and en—, 
deavored to recall her features. 

The stranger proceeded in broken sentences^ 
which she spoke only with difficulty. 

" The fa the* of the boy sleeps in the grave— I 
shall soon follow him* My uncle has don© 
every possible thing to conceal my error, and to* 
stand in the place of father to my son. 1 wished/ 
to see my child and my uncle yet once more , 
before my death ; and for this purpose I am 
come here from a foreign country. His care 
has provided an asylum there forme, and thither 
I shall return without clasping ihem to my heart 
— I do not deserve to do it. He, the excellent 
one, shall not suffer through me. Therefore I 
now staid here and acknowledge my shanoe. 
Farewell ! make him happy, and be silent on 
what you have heard and seen. Let him never, 
dream that the unfortunate Cecilia has been so- 
near to him ; let him never know that my secret, 
is known to you— it would disturb his peace. 
Farewell for ever!" 

She made a parting movement with her hand, 
and withdrew. 

Miss Greta rose hastily and weBt after her. 
" Shall not I see you again 1" asked she. 

" Not on earth !" replied the bowed one. " In, 
an hour's time I shall be far hence. Do not fol- 
low me. Farewell !" 

With this an elderly lady came % forth frora> 
among the shrubs, gave her her ^arm, and both* 
walked off slowly. 
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Miss Greta followed them with her eyes till 
they vanished behind the trees. She felt as if 
she had seen an apparition; bat the unearthly 
sorrowful impression was strongly mingled with 
a comfortable feeling, and she saw the glory oi 
a~samt around the head of the Baron. She could 
not, Jiowever, resign herself long to her obser- 
vations, because she was again disturbed. It 
was the little Filius, who came to inquire after 
his father. She called the boy to her. He 
glanced at her distrustfully; but Miss Greta 
looked so kind that at last he took courage and 
went to her. She placed him on her knee, and 
stroked his cheeks and his bright locks, while 
she resigned herself to the most agreeable thoughts 
of the boy and his foster-father. Filius looked 
askance at the oranges. 

At the same moment the Baron returned, 
seated himself by Miss Greta and the boy, and 
said with great emotion — 

"It is impossible that it can be your serious 
meaning. It is impossible that you will sacri- 
fice my happiness, and as I know, to a certain 
degreee, your own also, to a whim, to childish- 
ness, to an outbreak of curiosity—" 

" Whim, childishness, curiosity or not, all as 

one," said Miss Greta, " tell me if it be your se- 

» rious intention, rather to renounce my hand 

than satisfy my curiosity, and telf me who are 

the parents of the boy !" 

" I cawwtj I loill not tell it, let it cost what it 
may," said the Baron, depressed, yet with deter- 
mination. 

" Very well then," returned Miss Greta with 
a* dignified cordiality that became her uncom- 
monly well, " if you positively cannqt tell me 
who his mother was, I at least will show who 
for the future she shall be." 

With these words she embraced Filius, lifted 
him up, and kissed him with a warmth which 
the boy immediately returned. The Baron, who 
wept for joy, threw his arms around them both. 
" The curtain falls," is commonly said in 
dreams when the author has succeeded in uni- 
ting all his characters in the last scene in a gen- 
eral embrace ; and it is said so here also ; for 
the highest joy of man, as well as his deepest 
sorrow, is only for the eyes of angfls. But if we 
let the curtain fall, it must only be for a moment. 
We shall draw it up again directly, in order to 
present a little afterpiece, which is called— how, 
•our next chapter will show. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

miss oreta's anxieties. 
The piece opens on the evening of the same 
•day. Scene — Miss Greta's bedroom. Miss Gre- 
ta "feels herself, against her own will, in great 
disquiet. She wishes to confess to Clara what 
has happened, but does not rightly know how to 
do this, and what the effect of it may be. That 
word " to confess," as regards any affairs of her 
own, does not please her. For the first time in 
her life, she feels embarrassed and almost with- 
out courage. She snuffs the candles, coughs, 
puts things in their places, is hasty anal uncer- 
tain in all her movements. Clara seems to re- 
mark nothing; an uncommon liveliness animates 
her wljole being. She seems determined to talk 
incessantly of Baron H., which occasions Miss 
Greta great anxiety of heart, because she thinks 
that Clara has begun to incline to him and 
marriage. , 



Clara. 80 much is certain, and I think one 

is convinced of it every day more and more/ 
that there is an infinite deal of good in the 
world. 

Miss Greta. O yes !— but— certainly there 
are both good and bad. 

Clara. Yes ; but the good far outweighs the 
bad. The better one comes to know mankind, 
the more one sees that every one-lias his advan- 
tages which make him worthy of esteem. Every 
one in feet has his pound of heaven's wealth. 
This pound, this goodness in man, seems to me 
like his good angel, which continually draws 
him toward goodness. Baron H. has taught 
me not to judge by the surface. For a long time 
I considered him bad; as one who only troubled 
himself to find out the faults of his fellow-crea- 
tures to ridicule them. Now, I know that he is 
witty; but, at the same time, much more good- 
humored than witty. He loves mankind) al- 
though he knows their failings. He would like 
best to do good to all. Besides, he laughs just 
as much at himself as at others; and then what 
a beautiful earnestness is there not with this in 
his soul 1 

Miss Greta. Hem ! 

Clara. I am convinced that Baron H. unites 
with his joyous temper the mosj estimable qual- 
ities. He seems to me to be one of the few with 
whom one might boldly venture on a journey 
through life. 

Miss Greta. Hem I hem 1 > 

Clara. He certainly would make the wife 
happy who knew rightly how to take him. 

Miss Greta. Uf! uf! It is astonishingly 
sultry here. 

Clara. And what a joy it must be, to con trib- 
ute anything to (he happiness of so good and 
amiable a man. 

Miss Greta, aside. O heavens! that goes too 
far. Aloud. Yes, certainlv; but how can any 
one be certain of making the happiness of any 
one? 

Clara. Oh, that is easily felt. If I had a 
friend who loved the Baron. I would counsel her 
with pleasure as quick as possible to have the 
marriage, and her happiness should be mine. 

Miss Greta, who can no longer contain hersdf. 
Clara ! tell me boldly out— are you in love with 
anyone? 

Clara. I am not, but— • 

Miss Greta. But— but ?— Will you speak 
quickly, child ? 

Clara, embracing her. But I am convinced 
that you are a little, and— 

Miss Greta. Don't strangle me for it 1 Cla- 
ra, forgive me ! I am irritable— I am anxious — 
and you— you make a jest of it. 

Clara. Allow me to finish my sentence, and . 
embrace you. 

Miss Greta, with tkars in her eyes. Do as you 
will, Clara. 

Clara. Now, good then I I finish thus. I 
am convinced — but now I say I know— that 
Baron H. loves you again ; that he has loved you 
for a long time. 

Miss Greta. That was well said, Clara ! 
And you are convinced of it, Clara ? You are 
glad of it, Clara 1 

Clara. I ? right heartily glad ; because you 
are worthy of each other, and will make each. 
other mutually happy. I only wi*b I conld give 
you both a clear idea of that which you feel. 

Miss Greta. I cannot possibly receive the 
accusation of having no clear idea of that which 
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f feel. And in order to convince f<m of the con- 
trary, and to show you how wrong you are, offer 
me your congratulations, Clara — I am betrothed 
lo Baron H. I pray you, do not look so con- 
founded; do not let your arms hang as if they 
were of lead. Throw them round my neck; 
your embrace is more in place now than before, 
and it is the dearest necklace^that I ever possess- 
ed or will possess. There ! that is right, there ! 
Now see you, my Clara, my naughty £irl, if it 
should so happen that you feel less kindly to- 
ward me on account of this marriage, or that you 
think you shall be less comfortable in my house 
—then, do you see, I'll end it all at once on the 
spot. 

* Clara. No, no! never! Have no fear! I 
shall be happy in your happiness: I shall love 
the Baron — 

Miss Greta, interrupting her. Softly, softly. 
I give to both the Baron and you a dispensation 
from all vows of mutual love. I shall be per- 
fectly well pleased if you are agreed in this, 
loving me. I, for my part, will do all that I can 
to hold you to the fulfilling of this duty. Tell me, 
Clara, that you do not consider it too difficult. 

Clara, with a full heart. It is the pleasantest, 
4he dearest, which will be laid upon me in life. 
The curtain falls. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

PICTURES. 

She went in the grove, to the red-rose bush ; 
The nightingale »ang in the evening's hush. 

Swedish Popular Sono. 

These pictures are not fine— are not beautiful ; 
they bear no resemblance to those which in the 
past winter delighted court and city. Besides 
this 1 have not the heart to jest— nay, dear read- 
er, thou mayest believe me ; on the contrary, I 
kindle my lamp with the greatest unwillingness, 
and only to honor Truth, lor my soul is troubled. 

It is even so with Nature. It is a hot sum- 
mer's day. A gray, cloudy heaven oppresses 
4he yellow, dry earth. Silence reigns in the 
trees; silence in the air; silence in the region of 
the clouds. A 11 is so languid — so languifl. Lan- 
guidly hum the gnats; languidly hang the flow- 
ers; languidly and pantingly do the animals 
hang their heads ; languidly lie the cockchafers 
on the sapless leaves; languidly glances the sun 
through the vapor, and burns even in setting. 

The company at the bath are out on a rural 
excursion. Nina alone has remained at borne. 
She has a headache, and at her own desire has 
she been left alone. Toward evening she felt 
better, and went out, lo seek for coolness. A 
sort of melancholy insensibility clouds her mind, 
.and her steps are languid through the vaporous 
neighborhood. She followed the rushing of a 
little waterfall, and went toward it instinctively 
in the hope of being refreshed by it. 

Freshly sparkled the silver waves; green. and 
ilowery were the banks. Nina laid herself down 
upon the velvet-soft turf; her hand played with 
the waters; her eye followed their course; she 
.saw how they flowed, idly, restlessly, without 
knowing whence they came or whither they went. 
Dark feelings and thoughts on the mysteries of 
^Nature passed through her soul, which shook 
Jike a flower in the evening wind. She let it be 
shaken ; she felt herself better ; the air had here 
.something refreshing in it. The deadness of her 
spirit seemed passing away ; tears of melancholy 



pleasure shone in her eyes, and the longing after 
happiness and life swelled in her breast. 

She perceived then not far from her the tones 
of a guitar. The leaves concealed the singer, 
but Nina recognized the melodious voice of Don 
Juan. 

Nina, fly, fly ! Wherefore dost thou not fly, 
inconsiderate one? 

Nina's first feeling was to rise and leave the 
spot, but an incomprehensible magic fettered* her 
mind, and she had not power enough to over- 
come it. She lingered, and he sang in loving, 
melting tones — 

Love, it is the soul of nature. 

And the breath of Mfc is love ; 
Flowers their fleeting odors mingle 

In the field and in the grove. 
. Birds pour forth from leafy branches / 

Many a love-ecstatic song : 
Little brooks of true love babbling- 
Steal the flowery vales along. 
Seest thou how one tender leaflet 

On its heart another warms ! 
O how lovingly embracing 

Rest they in each other's arms ! 
Thus refresh themselves all natures ; 

Thus themselves in love rejoice : 
Canst thou then, thou fairest maiden. 

Pause, ere thou make love thy choice ! 
Come and taste and know what love is ; 

Love will by his word abide ; 
Follow then thy bosom's impulse, 
' Maiden, do not turn aside ! 

The song -ceased. Why did not Nina fly 1 
The singer lies at her feet Here he tnltde 
known his love in glowing sighs. He said to 
her the tend e rest things, and made the most pas- 
sionate declarations to her. . Deeply and power^ 
fully was Nina's soul seized upon. She saw 
herself worshipped; she believed herself be- 
loved; yet she feared that which she felt; she 
wished to fly, but Don Juan held her back. 

" Let us love ! let us be happy I' 1 whispered 
he in the most passionate tones ; " let us be hap- 
py ! Life is short and dark ! Let us die in the 
arms of pleasure and joy I" 

He bad expressed the word that slumbered in 
the depths qf her soul. An unspeakable tremor 
and weakness seized her heart; God and the 
future vanished — she desired only to love and — 
to die. 

Yet her good angel still lived within her; she 
called to her her deliverer from danger— her lips 
stammered forth the name of Edla ! 

Saw she that pale, Nemesis-like countenance 
which suddenly rose up behind them both? 
With a cry of joy and of horror Nina exclaimed 
" Edla !" She sank at her feet, embraced her 
knees, and sympathizing nature threw a veil 
over her soul. She sank down fainting. Edla 
raised her ; threw an annihilating glance upon 
the seducer, who seemed like one struck by 
lightning, and bore away her insensible sister. . 

With raging fury in his heart, cursing his fate, 
Don Juan stood there. His foot stamped the 
ground as he raised his clinched fist. He was 
about to leave the rushing waterfall, when he ner- 
ceived a footstep. It was Clara, who, astonished 
by his look, merely remarked, " They told me 
that I should find Nina here !" 

There was something in Clara's countenance 
and whole being which resembled a calm, clear, 
summer night. The voluptuary Don Juan had 
long been attracted by it, and at this moment he 
felt this with double force. His excited mind 
and the thirst for revenge suggested to him a 
devilish plan. 
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"The saints," thought he, "are as easy to 
catch as the children ofthe woild, only one must 
make their nets out of their owli yarn." 

But he craftily concealed his design. On 
Clara's assertion respecting Nina be replied : 

" She will soon return. Ah, pardon for one 
moment ( The evening is so 'mild, can your 
heart be less so 1 Will you vouchsafe no word, 
fio look of comfort, to one whose breast is torn 
fyr unquiet V* 

Clara remained standing, and said with a 
roice in which was some touch of sympathy, 
" What can I do for you 1 Tell me quickly, I 
have but little time." 

Juan approached her and attempted to take 
her hand, which she withdrew. 
v " Tell me only," said he, " that you do not 
hate me— that you feel some kindness for one 
who would give up his whole life to be as pure 
and good as you, and to be guided to heaven by 
your hand. 13tay — ah, do not hasten away ! 
Your presence sanctifies even the air around me, 
and fills my heart with a pure desire. Beloved 
one ! Holy one ! Tell me that the heaven 
which you know will not cast me out !" 

" Heaven casts out no one that seeks with 
earnestness," replied Clara miWlyand tranquil- 
ly. "Seek heaven thus, and you will find it. 
Farewell !" 

" Stay, heavenly Clara ! Are you afraid of 
me?" 

'{.Why should I be afraid of you?" asked 
CIa/a ; stopping, and looking at him with quiet 
astonishment. 

" Stay thus ! Ah stay with him to whom your 
presence gives life !" 

"I cannot. You can speak with me at Count- 
ess H.'s, if you wish it. Adieu !" 

" O Clara ! that is hard. You say that heav- 
en casts out no one— do not be severer yourself. 
Strike not back the erring. Show me the way 
to happiness, dear angel ! Save a soul ! O Cla- 
ra ! let me hold this hand, press it to my heart, 
this hand which — " 

But he had only taken hold of air. Clara was 
warned by her good angel ; she had listened to 
Jiis voice, and had followed his beckoning; for 
in her soul there dwelt no vanity, either spiritual 
or worldly. She vanished like a shadow in the 
darkness of night. 

With an exclamation of extreme vexation, 
Don Juan followed her ; friendly stars, however, 
watched over Clara, and she found her way ; and 
when she heard the steps ever approaching near- 
er, when she could scarcely fly for anxiety and 
weariness, she sank saved in the arms of her 
friend, who came out to seek for her. 

Don Juan had quickly withdrawn behind a 
tree. 'On its topmost boughs there was a magpie 
nest, in which the young once smacked and jab- 
bered while he cursed and swore. 



And now"— shall we betake ourselves to the 
bed on which Nina reposed, and by which Bdla 
watched % Shall we wait for the awakening of 
the sleeper 1 We will not. We will turn our 
glance from the meeting of the sisters. 

O truly it is a bitter, bitter thing to see eyes 
which once followed us lovingly, now looking 
,upon us sternly and with displeasure, or indeed 
turning wholly aside from us with painfully ex- 
perienced contempt— nay, perhaps shedding tears 
over our weakness ! Truly is it better, truly is 
it annihilating, and yet— blessed be the tears, 
blessed the severity in beloved eyes ! Bum 



burn into the soul of the fallen one ! Burn 1 to/- 
purify ! Love, friendship, who will not bow 
himself before your chastising hand — who will 
not obediently open his inmost soul to you? 
proving glance 1 Unhappy he whordoes it not \ 
he is lost for ever ! 

Nina lay for three days in violent fever : Edia 
remained by her bed, a faithful attendant; but 
tenderness and coqidence were vanished. Edla, 
was quiet, but her pale cheek evidenced that 
which she suffered. One evening, when Edla 
thought Nina slept, she softly stroked back the 
curls which concealed the forehead, on which, 
she so gladly looked. Nina perceived this,, 
seized the thin hand of her sister, and placed it 
to her lips. Edla did not withdraw it Nina 
covered it with kisses and bathed it in tears. 

" Speak to me !" prayed she — " say one kind^ 
word to me !" 

Edla bent over her and said with tenderness, 
" My poor child, I am always kind to you." 

A hot tear fell on Nina's arm, which she kiss* 
ed away. 

" Now," said sjie with a comforted heart, " I 
shall soon be better." 

A few days after' this she was so much better 
as to be able to get up*, and Edla no longer 
avoided an explanation, which both desired. 
Nina opened to her sister her whole soul. Edla 
searched sharply, but tenderly, into all, even into- 
its most secret folds. Nina concealed nothing: 
she experienced an alleviation of heart in her 
confession ; she felt herself under the hands of 
a skilful physician. Divine confidence— refresh- 
ing drawing together of affection ! Strengthen- 
ing sympathy— sweet bi tterness— ease after pain t 
How beautifully Jean Paul says on this subject 
" When a person is no longer his own friend, he 
goes to his brother who is so; this one talks 
gently with him, and is able to give him life 
again." 

And not the gentle word only j no, the severe 
also, nay, even the sentence oi punishment, one 
hears willingly from beloved lips. The sentence 
of punishment 1 Art thou astonished? NoT 
look deeper down into thine own heart, and thou 
wilt find it is so. Holy mystery of the soul, God. 
dwells in thy innermost. 

Edla found Nina's wishes pure ; her own heart 
beat higher with joy because of this ; but she was- 
shocked at the state of her mind, at her weak- 
ness, at the slumbering of all nobler powers;, 
whereby she had been nearly brought to the 
very verge of destruction. ^ 

With the whole strength of her clear vision 
and of her deliberate understanding, Edla now 
spoke to her sister, and showed to her her con- 
dition and her faults in the clear light which 
humbles, and yet at the same time raises up. 
She made her acquainted with herself; she 
made her feel deeply she had sunk under the 
worth ef true womanhood ; and wakened in her 
the longing desire to raise herself again to her 
former position. First a tear of remorse, then a 
prayer, then action — that is the course of amend- 
ment. 

" You must give up this dreamy, frivolous way 
of life," said Edla ; " you must be active, most 
be employed, and you will feel yourself happyv 
and be able to do good to your fellow-creatures. 
Nina, you must endeavor to make a noble man 
happy, and to look for a support and a guide for 
yourself in him. Can you now calmly hear 
what I have to say to you, or shall I speak of it 
another time?' 
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" No, dirasilv, directly, Edla ! It is better tha t 
I know all at first. Spare me not, Edla 1 Do I 
indeed deserve that 1 M 

11 Now, right i" returned Edla, " An unplea- 
sant report has been spread about of an intimacy 
between you and Don Juan. Do not mm pale 
on that account, Nina; turn pale rather because 
you gave any occasion for it A jest on the part 
* of Don Juan, upon you and me, gave some pro- 
bability to the report. Count Ludwig has com- 
pelled him to retract his lightminded assertions ; 
and that truly by a duel. Don Juan has received 
his deserved reward in a sabre-cut across the 
forehead." 

"Good God 1" exclaimed Nina ; " and I, un- 
fortunate me, am guilty of all this mischief 1 
And is that all 1 Has there not yet greater 
misfortune befallen 1 Perhaps the life of some 
one is in danger ?" questioned Nina, beside hex- 
self with terror* 

"No; becalm. Don Juan has left the place. 
His wound is not in the least dangerous, and 
will only leaye a scar behind it. Count Lud- 
wig has been fortunate enough to chastise him 
and defend you without any harm to himself. 
He has made use of this opportunity to declare 
the sentiments which he cherishes toward you. 
He has solicited your hand from your father." 

" He is noble minded— oh. he is good i" said 
Niaa, deathly pale and highly excited. " Oh, 
how little I aeserye that ! If I were but in a 
state to thank him rightly. Here is my hand, 
Edla. Take it in yours—dispose of it' as you 
think well. I have so misused my freedom, I 
resign it to you. Speak only, and I will do, will- 
ingly da, that which you desire." 

" Your own wish, Nina, your own re-awaken- 
ed knowledge of that which is right and best, 
must determine us. But you shall not decide in 
this unquiet moment. To-morrow, when a calm 
night has strengthened body and mind, we will 
speak farther on this subject." 

That same evening, as Nina perceived more 
tenderness in Edla's attentions to her— as she 
read in her countenance traces of a lightened 
heart— in the evening when her sister, as in the 
days of her childhood, sat a watchful angel by her 
.feed, and spread out the flowers which she had 
gathered for/ her darling upon the coverlet, Nina 
felt that Edla must decide her fate ; felt that she 
^ouM do anything in order to win back her es- 
teem and confidence, and a peace, long absent 
from her soul, returned again to it. 

On the morrow, when the fanning winds 
awakened with their light wings the sweet 
flowers, and a flood pf light odour, and the sinking 
of birds pressed in through the open window, Nina 
awoke also to a new and strengthened life. Pale, 
but self-collected and decided, she arose. Neve r, 
perhaps, had she been more lovely than at this 
moment, in which humility and strength had 
sanctified at the same time her whole being, and 
resignation had diffused over her beautiful brow 
ail angelic charm. 

Between the two sisters a conversation now 
took place, such as between mothers and daugh- 
ters have often occurred, and will occur for ever 
on earth. The daughter agrees to that which 
the mother wishes. She considers her will the 
best and the most prudent in the world ; only she 
complains softly of the wooer's want of love : 
she feels esteem, perhaps friendship for him, but 
— bm— 

The mother talks of the stability of a union 
which is baaed on the rocks of esteem ; of the 



happiness of an active, useful life for those who 
are dear to us ; *f the necessity of having an ob- 
ject, an interest in the world ; of the peace which 
is the result of duties fulfilled— and a great deal 
more. 

Ed la's words were by no means the suggestions 
of a cold heart and deficient understanding ; they 
came forth from conviction. Count Ludwig, 
she said, was the noblest of men, and Nina 
alone by a union with him could develope that 
strength without the employment of which onV 
could only lead a useless life. 

Nina only repeated that which she bad saicl 
on the preceding evening. 

"Judge, determine for me, EdU! M was her ' 
prayer; " I trust myself no longer. That which 
you think, I think also— that which you wish, f 
wish. - According to my best ability I will thank 
Count Ludwig for that which he has done formed 
and for his faithful devotion to me. I will en- 
deavor to be a wife worthy of him. I will, if jM 
am able, regain the esteem of all, and make all 
happy ; then 1 shall certainly learn to know true 
and real happiness. 

Edla embraced Nina ; and so happy was Nina 
in the regained affection of her sister that she al- 
lowed herself, with a feeling of satisfaction, to 
be conducted by her in search of their father, that 
he might dispose of her hand. 

But before we draw up the curtain, and exhi- 
bit to the reader the scene which delayed the two 
sisters in the room of the President, we must 
present to him a picture which was seen on the? 
preceding evening by more people than ourselves. 

We saw on this sad evening the President 
with uncovered head, as he endeavored wjta 
the greatest possible care to shield his wife from 
a violent shower; we saw him as he took off his 
overshoes in order to put them on his Countess* 
and then walk home beside her through water 
up to his ankles. 

This may explain how it happened that the 
two sisters found their father sitting in an arm 
chair speechless, with distorted countenance, 
and unable to move. The President had had a 
stroke; the Countess Natalie the while was 
pacing up and down the bath-saloon, surrounded 
by her friends and her numerous acquaintances. 

By the use of active and prudent means the 
President, in the course of a week, was so far 
recovered that he was able to speak and slighter 
to move ; his memory, however, was weakeaeqf, 
his countenance still contracted, and the whole 
of his left side paralyzed. Several physicians 
unanimously agreed that the influenceof a south* 
era climate might perhaps re-establish his health, ; * 
and a journey to Nizza was advised* . 

Whenever any great danger threatens, when 
on any occasion, life is shaken, then the power 
of any fleeting bias gives way, and the strong 
feelings which are rooted in the better nature of 
the human being throw off the veil and step forth; 
then strikes the hour of victory for really faith&l 
and loving souls. 

Thus was it also with the President When 
he felt the powerful hand of sickness laid upon 
him— when the necessity for a long sojourn m a 
distant, foreign country was announced to him, 
he turned from his brilliant wife and her made- 
up tenderness, and extending his arm to his 
daughter exclaimed, "Edla!" He seemed un- 
able longer to live without her, and was tranquil 
when he only saw her. Edla's determination to 
accompany her father was resolutely taken at 
the very moment in,which the physicians advised 
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tbe journey, and the Countess esteemed it an 
actual favor of destiny that a seriously sprained 
foot prevented her, " to her perfect despair," as 
she .asserted, from following her husband. 

Edla wished greatly to have seen Nina betroth- 
ed before she was compelled to leave her. Nina 
permitted herself to be wholly guided by her sis- 
.ter. The Countess who had suddenly become 
cool to Nina merely out of aversion to Edla, 
. maintained neutral ground, and made use more 
frequently now than ever of the word "bien- 
seance." 

Count Ludwig urged, and that not without 
some arrogance, the accomplishment of bis 
wishes. But who was it then that prevented it 1 
No other than the poor, sick, weak-minded Pre- 
sident l He seemed to imagine that bethrothal 
and marriage were one and the same 'thing; 
whenever Edla spoke with him of Nina's be- 
trothal, he answered, " In a year's time, when I 
come back again!" In vain 'Edla endeavored 
to make the matter clear and comprehensible, 
lie still returned the same answer. A t length he 
became angry and said, " Do you think that a 
-gay wedding and my condition agree at all ? 
No, in a year's time, when I come back again!" 

Edla gave up therefore speaking with h im any 
further on this subject, and resigned the hope of 
seeing Nina betrothed, before her journey, with 
the man 'whom she so highly esteemed. 
' * " Take me with you," besought Nina from her 
inmost heart ; " let me share with you the care 
of our father!" . 

• Edla could not grant the wish of her sister. 
•She feared for Nina's health, and besides this 
wished to dedicate herself solely to the care of 
her father, without being diverted from it by anx- 
iety for her sister. She feared also, under exist- 
ing circumstances, to separate Count Ludwig 
and Nina. It was determined to wait, and if in 
tfce course of a year, the power of mind and body 
of the President was not re-established, the for- 
taal betrothal of the young couple should then 
-take place. Till that time Nina was to remain 
with her step-mother, who declared, that during 
the absence of her husband she should live wholly 
retired from the world, on one of her estates 
which lav far up in the province of Nordland. 
Thither also in the next year Count Ludwig him- 
self should come, she said, in order to spend the 
spring and summer with Nina. Edla was con- 
■Yinced that a nearer acquaintance with'the Count 
would awaken in her sister the inclination which 
she so very much desired. 

Nina felt herself in wardly happy by this delay 
<^p tbe deciding of her fate, yet she dared scarcely 
to confess to herself this contest against the ac- 
complishment of Edla's wishes. 

It was evening. Edla was to commence the 
journev with her father on the following day. 
rfina had passed several days in the sick room 
with her sister, and now went out, at her desire, 
to breathe a little fresh air. Miss Greta was 
gone on this day with her betrothed, with Clara, 
and the rest of the company, on a country ex- 
cursion, and the walks around the Wells were 
almost empty. Here and there only crept along 
an invalid, whose feeble limbs had not enabled, 
him to become one of the party. Nina remained 
on the turf before her father's house, and inhaled 
the fresh pleasant air. The snn descended glori- 
ously ; small red and yellow flowers grew creep- 
ingly at her feet. The trees were tinged with 
the gold of the setting sun, and from their tops 
sounded forth a thousand-voiced song. Nina 



looked around her full of enjovment ; it was a 
beautiful picture, and she herself the most I eau- 
tiful feature^ in it. She glanced lovingly toward 
the sun ; she kissed carelessly its beams as they 
fell upon her marble white hands ; and the sun 
threw upon its daughter a glance of affectionate 
tenderness. 

, Nina now saw that a family, apparently of # 
the working class, came slowly along in the 
shade of the trees, and at length seated them- 
selves not far from her upon a bench. Husband 
and wife had good honest countenances, yet still 
marked with care. The children were pale and 
quiet; one saw in them poverty. A liveried 
servant with a basketful of the most beautiful 
fruit passed by them, and was asked by the man 
with some embarrassment — " Whether he could 
sell him some of that fruit 1" Tne servant an- 
wered that he conld not; that the fruit was a 
present to Nina H. At that moment he per- 
ceived Nina, advanced toward her, and gave her 
the basket with a deep bow. A ft er she had com- 
missioned the messenger with many thanks to 
the Countess Nordstjerna, and bad laid aside 
some beautiful grapes for her father and Edla, 
she took the basket, and stepped, blushing deep- 
ly, to the poor family, and prayed them, in the 
most obliging manner, to divide the beautiful 
gift with her. 

Nina's indescribable grace, the beneficence, 
and the touching goodness which was painted 
in her countenance, made perhaps a deeper im- 
pression upon the poor family than the gift itseli 
She took even the youngest child upon her knee 
and gave it of the fruit, which, amid renewed 
invitations to eat, she spread upon the table. As 
she saw all around her so satisfied, and felt the 
little one on her knee struggling for very delight 
of the beautiful feast, she was conscious of a 
purer satisfaction than she had often known. 

The good people were soon communicative, 
and Nina listened with sympathy to a relation, 
of sufferings that visit most abundantly the 
dwellings of the poor. Yet there was no lamen- 
tation, no discontent ; but hope covering with its 
preen leaves life which want and sickness had 
almost exhausted. 

Nina was happy in this little circle, where in- 
bred tenderness was at home ; she also felt her- 
self at home with these people, and kissed the 
child on her knee with hearty good-will. *Sud- 
denly she saw Count Ludwig I efore her; who, 
with an expression of displeasnre on his stem 
countenance, observed this scene. Nina's de- 
light had vanished at once, and a certain re- 
straint came over the artisan family. The chil- 
dren pressed nearer to their parents ; the parents 
left off eating. 

Count Ludwig turned to Nina, and said with 
a sharp intonation—" Would it not better be- 
come Miss Nina to take a turn through the walks 
than to sit here? The- evening begins to get 
cool." 

Nina had hitherto felt nothing of coolness, but 
now she perceived it in fact. She acceded to 
the Count's wishes, and rose after she had kissed 
the little one, who parted from her unwillingly. 
The parents rose at the same time, in order 
again to express to Nina their warmest thanks. 
Count Ludwig scarcely permitted her to remain, 
or answer them with her tispal amiability ; he 
fore her almost away as he said carelessly — 
" Enough, enough, people ! the children can take 
the remainder of the fruit with them." 

" Do you know the people that you were there 
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with enfamUkf 1 asked he of Nina, as he went 
off with her. 

u No," replied Nina, with an ttnquiet look on. 
the Count. 

"Neither do 1," said he heedlessly; "they 
may perhaps be honest people, perhaps thieves. 
"We will believe the best, said Nina mild- 
ly; "and I more than believe it. / am, after 
what I have seen and heard, quite convinced 
that they are good and honest people/ 1 

" They may be so," continued he : " but it is 
always most advisable to avoid such like inti- 
mate acquaintanceships, especially with people 
of that class. It is better for us, and better for 
them also." 

Nina did not allow herself to be confounded 
by the condemnatory tone of Count Ludwig, but 
related quite simply and in good-humor how 
this little acquaintance had come about. 

" I acknowledge," -said the Count, curling his 
lip to a* sarcastic smile, " that the affair, as wetl 
as the coloring of it, has something romantic in 
it ; nay, you may even hope to see them next 
figuring in a novel." 

" Believe me, I never thought of that," replied 
Nina,' a little hurt. 

" The affair would Have passed off in quite 
another way, and as a mere trifle, if you had 
acted simply and rationally ; that is, if you had 
sent the fruit to the artisan family by a servant. 
I would answer for it, that it would have tasted 
quite as good to them. 1 

<* That is in no way proved," replied Nina with 
animation ; " how easily might not the tender 
feelings of these people have been wounded by 
my so doing. And then—why should not my 
way of acting, under existing circumstances, 
have been the simplest and most rational ? Is 
it not, on the contrary, highly unnatural to keep 
oneself perpetually in a state of defence against 
one's fellow-creatures ? In heaven, where, with- 
out doubt, all will happen according to God's 
will, people will certainly have intercourse one 
with another in a totally different manner to 
What is commonly the case here." 

" Let us therefore defer this kind of intercourse 
till we are in heaven," said Count Lud wig short- 
ly. " Now, however, we are living on the earth ; 
and what disagreeable consequences result from 
inconsiderately formed acquaintance, we have 
frequent opportunities of seeing." 

O my young reader! I see in spirit how thy 
eyes flash lightning here, and how thou, in Nina s 
place, wouldsthave raised thy head proudly, and 
wouldst have made answer — 

" If the Count fear that my inconsiderateness 
may occasion disagreeable consequences, I desire 
sincerely that the count should not have to suffer 
by them, and it is best that we here separate for 
ever!" 

This answer pleases me most uncommonly 
from thee, thou goocTone ; for it proves that thy 
heart and thy actions are pure, and thou hast 
nothing to reproach thyselr with. 

But it was not so with Nina. She had to re- 
proach herself with much weakness, much in- 
considerateness, and therefore she did not answer 
in this manner. She was silent, although her 
eves filled with tears at the severity of the Count. 
Her natural humility, the consciousness of her 
past errors, the remembrance of Count Lud wig's 
chivalrous behavior^ all these things did not al- 
low indignation to rise in her mind. She was 
silent and depressed in the extreme, as with her 
Aim on the count's she paced np and down the 



dusty walks. Count Ludwig broke silence by 
saying : " If I have been too warm, or too severe, 
then forgive me. Nature has given me no flatter* 
ing tongue, and I know it will be difficult for me 
to win the favor of ladies. That is my misfor- 
tune. But believe me I mean kindly by you." * 

" I believe it, I know it," said Nina warmly,' 
touched by the tone in which he spoke the last 
words : and she slightly pressed his hand as he 
raised hers to his lips. They continued their 
walk, and Nina felt, as she so often did in Count , 
Lud wig's presence, visited by the spirit of silence. 
She found not one word to say ; her thoughts and 
her feelings seemed alike fettered. 

This state may arise from two very dissimilar 
feelings— love and fear. Nina's feelings were 
not love. 

As they returned it had become dark. The* 
air was damp, a cold mist lay between her and 
her home. A shudder passed through Nina's 
tender frame. 

"Are you unwell?" asked the Count withf 
sympathy. 

" No," replied Nina, " but I am cold." 

They walked somewhat quicker. This walk 
by the side of Count Ludwig was unpleasihg to 
her. It seemed to her an image of her future 
life — all so cold, so silent, and so dark. Their 
way led them past the table where the artisan 
family had sat : it was exactly as they had left 
it ; the remainder of the fruit they had not taken* 
with them. Count Ludwig muttered something 
between his teeth about " fdiotic pride." Nina, 
In the mean time, thought of another world, but 
said nothing. She hastened to forget, with Edla, 
the unfriendly impression she had recefved. 

It was a. misfortune that Ed la had scarcely 1 
ever seen in Count Ludwig those humors and 
traits of character which show what the man itt 
his every-day life is properly to those around 
him. Perhaps Edla looked too exclusively upon 
that which distinguishes the statesman in the eyes' 
of his fellow-countrymen. Nina, on the contrary, 
was much more sensitive to the virtues which 
make the happiness of family life. She had 
however renounced her own will to that degree, 
that she would not permit her thoughts long to> 
dwell on anything which was displeasing to her 
in Count Ludwig. She guided herself accord- 
ing to his wishes; she thought on his distin- 
guished qualities and esteemed them ; nay, she 
endeavored in deep earnestness to love him.' 
Endeavor to love any one— Sisyphus-labor! 

Edla set off with her father, who gave him- 
self up like a child to her guidance. Deeply 4 
agitating was this separation for Nina, whose 
mind from so many causes had been so strongly 
excited. As to Efdla, she appeared calm ; The 
light trembling of her limbs alone betrayed the 

Eainful warfare which raged within her. She 
eld Nina long pressed to her* breast, as if she 
would impart to her the strength that dwelt there ;'; 
she then laid the hand of her sister in that of 
Count Ludwig, and looked on both with an in^ 
describable expression without being able to say 
one word. 

It would be impossible to give all the histories^ 
all the conjectures, and all the anecdotes, which 
the company at the Baths related respecting; 
these occurrences in the President's family.* 
They furnished an inexhaustible fountain of con- 
versation, whose quintessence for the greatest 
part consisted in the exclamation of— 

" The poor Countess ! O, it has cost her dear?* 
and in the moral observation— 



to 
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"How fragile we are! to-day full of health 
and vigor—to-morrow on the brink of the grave! 
The best thing is to be always ready !" 
. After Edla's departure, it seemed as if that 
earlier indifference to everything would again 
take possession of Nina, but she herself strug- 
gled against it A still gentle seriousness, an in- 
describable amiability toward every one, gave 
to her an irresistible charm. This operated even 
. upon Count Ludwig, who became even gentler 
in her presence. He felt that she alone was des- 
tined io r bis wife; he felt himself from day to 
day more fettered by her—she became more and 
more necessary to him; and he considered it al- 
most as a misfortune, that by the death of a dis- 
tant and unknown relation a great inheritance, 
of which he was' become possessed, required his 
personal presence. 

A short time after Edla's journey, he thus was 
also obliged to part from Nina, He did this 
with sincere and deep regret, and so much the 
more as he could not fix the time when he could 
see her again. How much easier Nina breath- 
ed after his departure, Count Ludwig had no 
idea. He thought that she had attached herself 
to him as the future support of 'her life, and we 
will not deny that the thought of having a firm 
support is sufficient with many weak female na- 
tures to induce them to give their hand to a man 
of stern and cold feeling. But it was not so 
with Nina. That which she required was an 
inwardly-animating power, was — sun. Count 
Ludwig believed that she looked up to him as 
to a higher being, and this was precisely the 
kind of devotion which his power-loving soul 
alone desired. 

Soon after Edla's departure, Nina received 
from her the following lines : 

" It often happens when we are distant from 
those whom we love, that we remember a word 
or an action which causes us to reproach our- 
selves : ' thou wast not gentle enough, hadst not 
forbearance enough 1 I also, Nina, have such 
^collections, and would so gladly extinguish 
maay moments of the last time we were toge- 
ther. 

" I am far from you and cannot speak with 
you— J write therefore. My good sister, pre- 
serve the following counsel in your heart. 

M Be not too severe against yourself ; judge not 
yourself too sternly ; and above all things, do 
not let the occurrence which ca6t a shade upon 
your name degrade you to yourself It is the 
actually accomplished deed which sinks us in 
the eyes of the world, because we have already 
iallen in its commission. The first thoughts, the 
first impure feelings,, these are they which we 
mast fear, against these that we must combat. 
Watch over the feelings of your heart, my sister, 
for these are they, if pure, which sanctify and 
give to you worth, properly speaking; but which, 
if they be impure, drag you down to the dust 
and make you despised, even without the com- 
mission first of the bad action. Our outward 
connections, the laws of society, the rules of pru- 
dence, prevent many an open irregularity. But 
sow few people there are virtuous for the sake 
of virtue; and who take pains to be not only 
jJure before men, but pure before God also. And 
yet this is only the true purity. When the en- 
deavor after this in the human soul remits, then 
it sinks ; when it wakes again, it becomes again 
elevated, and approaches nearer to God, even if 
It do not stand high in the esteem of man. 

"But, Nina, no transformation is sudden. 



The elements dperate slowly and wearily on 
the chrysalis which at length d eve to pes the 
*i>uuertry. Our daily occupations, our associ- 
ates, conversation, thoughts, feelings, all are 
the threads which unobserved ly bnt intrinsical- 
ly weave together the web of oor life. Eternity 
is composed out of moments. If We waste these, 
how would we win that 1 Minutes make hours: 
hours, days; days, months ; months, years; and 
years the whole human life t If we thought fire^ 
uuently on this, how different would our actions 
irequently be ! 

" My *ar child, above all things, make intel- 
ligible to yourself that which you have now to 
do ; think especially on the past time, in order 
to obtain light for the present; think on the path 
upward which you have to tread, and if your 
soul be pure before Gocf, your will will resign 
itself to Him ; then your heart will be tranquil, 
a^d yourself will be worthy of the noblest of 
men, and will make happy your Edla*" 



CHAPTER XXIV. 
Now-a-days all the world travels. A great 
part of life is passed on turnpike roads and in 
steam carriages. Nations visit one another 
with aa much ease as next-door neighbors. 
Travelling is become a fashion; and as the 
characters in my novel are people of fashion, no 
'wonder is it that they are perpetually travelling. 
Many of my readers, at alt events I hope so, 
will not unwillingly follow where I shall eon- 
duet them— -namely to the East, toward 

PARADISE. 

« Aad the fold of that land waa food." 

FimaT Book or Mosw 

Paradise is the name of the small estate which 
Baron H. inherited from his ancestors ; it lies 
m the sunny, hospitable Sohonen. 

44 Knowest thou that land 1" 

It is a glorious land ! Rich harvests wave 
upon Hs plains. The heart is warmed there by 
the southern sun, and by the good-nature ana 
joyousness that live in the breast of the inhabi- 
tants. Time spent among them passes lightly. 
The stranger preserves in his heart the gratefiii 
remembrance of all the kindness and hoapitalK 
ty which he has experienced there. 

Paradise lies in this country, and thither Ba- 
ron H. travelled after his marriage had beea 
celebrated with the utmost quietness. The 
good and happy Clara went with them ; and 
there they expected in a short time Countess 
Natalie, Nina, and several friends and acquaint- 
ances, for the celebration of the after-nuptials. 

Miss Gret — the Baroness H. we should say, 
was on the journey in the highest degree inquis- 
itive about the estate, whose name she was 
very solicitous to connect with swine, hens, 
and other unparadisiacal animals,* over which 
she jested without ever succeeding in calling, 
up even the least cloud upon the brow of her 
husbanU. 



* 1 take the liberty, with the permission at least of 
learned gentlemen, of con&Merinf these animate vnparav- 
disWenl. Bishop Spegel, it ia true, fa his erudite work oat 
" The Creation of God," etc., named among the animate 
of Paradise " the unclean fiwine." Bnt. as many learned 
inquirers into antiquity have asserted it to be very diffi- 
cult to decide on such subjects, we five noraeWee perrnto- 
akm to consider these words of Bishop Spegel on this fc&~ 
portaal subject aa * poetical license. 
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: We must, however, Confess that his estate of 
Taradtse, taken in connexion with that unclean 
$east which fprnishee bacon, did not appear to 
him altogether unparadisiacal ; the two were 
.not as much opposed to one another in his 
mind, as in that of his wife— nay, bacon and 
^paradise seemed ever to be connected ideas 
with him. 

And now let me tell thee, my dear reader, 
rthat a gayer nuptial festival than that which 
was to be celebrated in Paradise could scarcely 
.be thought of. It is a pure impossibility to 
imagine a more magnificent feast, a better or 
happier husband, a more good-humoured or 
-excellent wife, a better-beloved or more anosa- 
•fcle lady-friend — we mean Clara. 

But we must not forget to state that Filius 
^through the whole of this important epoch con- 
ducted himself in a highjy becoming manner, 
and dashed off several sketches of family scenes, 
in which his foster-father and his new foster- 
. .mother were always the principal characters. 

Alter people had dined, laughed, and made 
their eyes acquainted with the beauties of Pa- 
radise—among which the Baroness did not omit 
to reckon also the farm-yard — after they had 
pfeyed and danced together ; finally also, after 
they had yawned a little together, the guests 
-began by degrees to journey away. The Coun 
tess took Nina with her to the North, obtaining 
the promise that the Baron, together with his 
-family, would follow them in the winter to 
Nordland, in order to enjoy the Christmas fes- 
tivities at her house. 

How the Baron and his wife now cultivated 
'their Paradise ; how they there, with the help 
of God, like every young couple, renewed in 
their own way the golden legend of happiness 
-and love of the first paradise ; how the Baron- 
ess, the very reverse of the former Eve, unre- 
mittingly warned her husband end her beloved 
. Filins against the eating of apples ; and how 
.she, in the most cheerful humour, went exam- 
ining about in her new world ; how beasts and 
men stood and gaped at her ; and how she dif- 
fused order and cheerfulness around her — all 
>tbis, were it written down, would make a very 
interesting and instructive history. Above all 
^things, I would willingly relate hew active Cla- 
ra was ; how she was beloved by her friends ; 
Jjow she enlivened herself in the beautiful mea- 
dows and shadowy woods of Paradise — of all 
•this I would willingly give intelligence, but— 
the happy are sufficient for themselves. I long 
to visit pale Nina, and to inquire whether life 
' does not somewhere possess an elixir through 
which her own life may be strengthened and 
beautified — a life that, we acknowledge it, has 
liitherto resembled very little that of a heroine, 
and must have excited more compassion than 
interest. I leap over therefore, With the kind 
permission of ail good housewives— the Baron- 
•68s H included— the busy times of preserving, 
saking, and such like. N 

The November wind howls already before 
the windows; the heaven is gray, the earth is 
gray, the air is gray, the bird is silent, the leaf 
withers. Now the nose of the inhabitant of the 
.north dyes itself blue and red ; now the Eng- 
lishman hangs himself; now people remain 
♦ticking in bad roads ; now the soul of the poet 
*hd thetlast little flower of the vaUey are be- 



numbed ; now people require warm rooms and 
friendly souls— fire, everywhere fire ! Novem- 
ber, thou art an ugly, melancholy old fellow, 
full of storm and frost ! But thou goest, and 
December comes, who is yet darker and sterner 
than thou ! Now the the misty hosts of heav- 
en assemble themselves, and in order to con- 
ceal the unsigbtliness of the earth, and to defend 
the hopes of summer, he brings the light flaky 
snow, antl spreads its covering over land ana 
sea. Now I harness Baron H.'s sledge, and 
amid the joyous ringing of the horses* bells, I 
travel . post with him and his family toward* 
Nordland. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

SHADOW AND LIGHT. 



"It la Christmas! 



it Is Christmas!" 

Tbb Caiu>EfcX. K 



How cold, how gloomy it is ! The window- 
panes are covered with ice ; the morning twi- 
light extends its hand to the evening twilight, 
and the dark night entombs the day. In Nord- 
land, however, the midday has a few bright 
moments; 4he sun sheds still a few feeble 
beams, then he quickly disappears and it be- 
comes dark. Farther up in the country people 
know nothing more Of day— the night endures 
for months. 

They say in the North, that " Nature sleeps," 
but this sleep resembles death ; like death, it is ~ 
cold and ghastly, and would obscure the heart 
of man, did not another light descend at the 
same time— if it did not open to the heart a 
warmer bosom and animate it with its life. In 
Sweden they know this very well, arid while 
everythings sleeps and dies in nature, all is set 
in motion in all hearts and homes for the cele- 
bration of a festival. Ye know it well, ye in- 
dustrious daughters of home, ye who strain 
your hands and eyes by lamplight quite late into 
the night to prepare presents. You know it 
well, you sons of the house, you who bite your 
nails in order to puzzle out " what in all the 
world" you shall choose for Christmas presents. 
Thou knowest it well, thou fair cbild, who hast 
no other anxiety than lest the Christman should 
lose his way and pass by thy door. You know 
it weH, you fathers and mothers, with empty- 
purses and full hearts ; ye aunts and cousins of 
the great and immortal race of needlewomen 
and workers in wool— ye welcome and unwel- 
come ancles and male cousins, ye know it well, 
this time of mysterious countenances and 
treacherous laughter ! v In the houses of the 
rich, fat roasts are' prepared and dried fish; 
sausages pour forth their fat, and tarts puff 
themselves up ; nor is there any hut so poor as 
not to have at this time a suckingf-pig squeaking 
in it, which mast endeavour, for the greater 
part, to grow fat with its own glbd humour. 

It is quite otherwise with the elements at this 
season. The cold reigns despotically ; it holds 
all life fettered in nature ; restrains the heaving* 
of the sea's bosom , destroys every sprouting 
grass blade ; forbids the birds to sing and the 
gnats to sport ; and only lie minister, the pow- 
erful north wind, rolls freely fbrth into gray 
space, and takes heed that everything keeps it- 
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self immovable and silent. The sparrows only 
—those optimists of the* air— remain merry, and 
appear by their twittering to announce better 
times. 

At length comes the darkest moments of the 
Vear, the midnight hour of nature ; and sudden- 
ly light 6treams forth from all habitations, and 
emulates the stars of heaven. The church opens 
its bosom fuH of brightness and thanksgiving, 
and the children shout, full of gladness, " It is 
♦Christmas ! it is Christmas !" Earth sends her 
hallelujah on high ! 

And wherefore this light, this joy, this thanks- 
giving 1 »« A Child is born !" A child ! In the 
hour of night, in a lowly manger, He has been 
born ; and angels have also sung, " Peace on 
earth !" This is the festival which shall be cele- 
brated—and well may ye, you dear children, 
sound forth your cries of joy ! Welcome, even 
though unconsciously, the hour in which this 
Triend, this Brother, was born to you; who 
shall guide you through life, who shall lighten 
the hour of death to you, and who one day shall 
verify the dreams of your childhood ; who shall 
stand beside you in necessity and care, and shall 
Jielp to answer the great questions of life. Re- 
joice, ye happy children, whom He blesses ! Re- 
joice, and follow after Him! He is come to 
lead you and all of us to God ! 

There are inexhaustible, love-inspiring, won- 
derful, entrancing thoughts, in which man is 
never weary of plunging. The sick soul bathes 
in them as in a Bethesda, and is made whole ; 
and in them the healthy find an elevating life's 
refreshment. Of this kind are the thoughts on 
that Child — His poverty, His lowliness, His 
glory ! 

It is a beautiful and wise ordination, that the 
life of the church unfolds itself most richly at 
that moment in which nature lies dead. For 
this receive thanks, Thou all-good Father \ 

So thought the quiet Clara, as with her friends 
.she slowly wound along the hill covered with 
dark pine wood, and ascended to the top, from 
^which gleamed the illuminated windows of the 
present residence of Countess Natalie, which 
we call Umenas. Clara looked out into the gray 
Tnist which embraced every object. In the midst 
of this darkness the lights seen from the height 
appeared doubly agreeable, and Clara's eyes 
Tiveted themselves involuntarily upon them, 
while pleasant sensations filled her heart. She 
rejoiced in the thought of seeing Nina again, for 
whom she always felt the most cordial sympathy, 
and she questioned within herself— 

" Is there also -at last a light for thee, which 
warms and illumines thy life? Thou pale, beau- 
tiful, good, and richly-gifted maiden, wherefore 
should thou be less happy than the insignificant 
Clara 1" 

" Coffee !" exclaimed Baron H., sleeping. 

"Presently," answered the Baroness, who 
did not sleep. 

" What ?" inquired the Baron, waking up. 

«« We shall loon be there- " 

" Impossible !" 

" Certainly !" 

" Impossible !" 

" But, my best friend, I assure you." 

•« But. my best friend, I do not believe you." 

" We see lights already." 

"I don't."' 



" Yes, so I believe ; when one sleeps— " " 
. *' One does not sleep ! Only one cannot set 
it; only some folks have sharper > eyes tfaam 
others." 

44 It is inconceivable," said the Baroness, a 
little warmly, " that you, a person half asleep, 
should contend against that which two persons- 
wide awake have seen. The window on your 
side is closed ; now jbst see !" and so saying- 
she extended her hand to open the coaofa- win- 
dow ; the Baron seized her band, kissed it 
heartily, and laying it over his eyes, assured her 
that then he saw clear snow- light. 

The Baroness contended no longer, and int 
tender peace or war— since it is extraordinary 
how often these two opposite* are one—the* 
travellers soon drew up at the door of the build- 
ing, which the Baroness called house, and the 
Countess castle. 

We had it in mind to give to our readers a de- 
tail of the existing circumstances there ; but we 
see a pen in the hand of the Baroness, and we* 
think it, therefore, much to oar interest to pre- 
sent the following extract from ji letter which,, 
a few days after her arrival at Umenas, she wrote 
to her confidential friend — 

*' But enough of the journey and its languid 
adventures. The reception was most friendly- 
It did not look in any respect Laplandish at Nata- 
lie's. A beautiful drawing-room well lighted,, 
new furniture, carpets, and an open fire ! It 
would be difficult for Natalie to persuade her- 
self, or others, that she leads here the life of a 
self-denying hermit. And the people in this* 
hermitage 1 You know that always and every- 
where I see people first. Natalie— magnificent ! 
she seems as it she would enact the part of the 
fairy in her castle upon the mountain. She has 
grown younger; dresses herself in velvet and 
silk ; plays the harp, and wishes to enchant the 
, whole world ; and I am convinced that she suc- 
ceeds. It has given me actual pleasure to see- 
Nina again ; she has strikingly improved in 
beauty, and begins to look like a creature of 
flesh and blood. -The air here occasions that,' 
says Natalie. Thus there must actually be a 
magic in the air of Nordlaad which has the 
power of renewing youth and increasing beauty. 
I, therefore, am very glad to have come here.. 
I might not, in fact, be disinclined to become a 
little younger and a little handsomer for the sake- 
of my good man. 

" When I last saw Nini, probably four months 
since, she resembled a dove lamed in the wing, 
she looked so deadly pale and feeble ; now she 
has recovered life and complexion— God knows 
if that be occasioned by the air. You know 
that it is not my custom to look upon people as* 
ideal, to take them for angels and gods ; but I 
see them commonly only as that which they 
really are. You will therefore be^ perhaps, a 
little astonished at the description which I have 
in my mind to give you ; but you must not, oa 
that account, charge me with enthusiasm, for I 
cannot endure this ; and besides that, it would 
be, quite unjust. But now to business. 

" The evening we arrived at Umenas we- 
found several gentlemen in the drawing-room. 

By chance my eyes fell on one of them, and I 

found it almost impossible to withdraw them 

from him. Not that he was so remarkably handV 
some, or played any brilliant part ; no, but ho 
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was so altogether original. I never remember 
to have ever seen in a man anything so simple 
and amiable. You might have painted his fore- 
head and his eyea. His complexion extremely 
dark, but clear and fresh. In his whole being 
is the most agreeable union of repose and ani- 
mation, of strength and gentleness. There was 
a something both of the apostles John and Paul 
in him at the same time. I never tefore felt 
myself so soon acquainted with any one, and 
never rejoiced so much in having made an ac- 
quaintance. Natalie spoke much in his praise, 
and added, that he played the harp like King 
David. I see that you begin to be somewhat 
impatient over my description, and inquire, 
'Who then is this Phoenix 1 what is he? what 
is his name!' This extraordinary man is the 
minister of the community here, and is called 
Edward Hervey. Is not that the name of a true 
hero of romance! How much his eyes, his 
words, his playing on the harp— to say nothing 
of the country air — may have contributed to the 
raising of Nioa from the dead, I leave undecid- 
ed. 

41 Do not, however, imagine that in the re- 
motest degree I would surmise anything wrong. 
That one person can enliven and arouse ano- 
ther, is of the mercy and blessing of God. There 
is no need immediately to think of abduction 
and secret marriage. All that does not belong 
to our times; besides which, Pastor Hervey 
does not seem in any way like a hero of ro- 
mance. He has the exterior of a very serious 
and serene-tempered man. I must, however, 
inform you, that if his eyes frequently rest upon 
he;r like two observant watchers, that they also 
very often rest upon my quiet Clara, which does 
not displease me at all. Never have I seen 
black eyes with such a gentle expression ; some- 
times they are rather melancholy, although 
commonly they beam with a wonderful clear- 
ness ; but 1 really and truly believe that these 
eyes have almost turned my head. I must di- 
vert my thoughts. I will cast my eyes about, 
and tell you what I discover outside the house ; 
for I sit at the window, and can look over the 
country both far and near. Horribly ugly ! — 
coal-black woods — high mountains — all wild 
and waste ! Farther off lies the sea, whose 
roaring one hears in stormy weather. On the 
right is the Ume river, which pours, itself into 
the sea— down there, there is a beautiful val- 
ley. I have not seen it ; nor have I any de- 
sire even to set my eyes upon it, for I do not 
think of going out the whole of the winter. 
This house lies upon a hill, and is stormed by 
every wind that blows. It is really extraordi 
nary how it can be made so comfortable in the 
house. But then we make incredible fires, and 
thus it happens that the prospect over the wood 
is not so uninteresting. Remarkable cliffs rise 
up from the sea, every one of which bears an 
extraordinary name ; one of them is called the 
« Peasant, or Black Man,' and looks superna- 
turally awful. 

""Now, assuredly, you will want to know 
something about a certain lately-married cou- 
plet Good ! Husband and wife are both quite 
well, and on the whole get on tolerably well 
together. The wife sometimes is a little bitter,, 
and has the greatest desire to take upon hejr- 
eelf the entire government of things; jet the 



fears daily more and more, that her husband, - 
with his extraordinary good temper and great 
good sense, will nullify her power, and make 
her as tame as any other wife. In the mean 
time the married pair have a guardian angel 
whom they bear in their arms, and they agree 
in no one thing more perfectly than m the love* 
which they bear to the holy Clara. They hoot, 
with her help, not to miss of the way of heaven. 
For the present, however, we remain on earth,, 
in order to celebrate the Christmas festivities. 
I really rejoice in the thought of hearing Edward 
Hervey preach on this occasion. He must look, 
like an apostle. I must tell you that my good 
H. is as much taken with him as I am. * 

** Perhaps we remain here longer than at first 
was our intention. Natalie wishes very much, 
that we should remain over the winter wita 
her ; my husband is obtaining the most exact 
information he can on the usages of hunting ia 
these parts ; and I, like a good wife* would wil- 
lingly contribute all in my power to the pteav 
sures of my husband. I should, however, be 
guilty of falsehood if I were to assert that I 
make any sacrifice thereto— yet with all that 
our little Paradise was in all respects a mora 
perfect abode. 

*'I now must leave you, for my husband 
calls." 

So far from the letter of the Baroness H. 

The joyful song of the Christmas- night re* 
sounded ; and now then is joy on earth, and 
dance, and sport, and light in the habitations of 
men. They dance in the castle by wax-light, 
and to pealing music ; they dance in cottages 
and barns by the blaze of the pinewood torch, to 
the unpretending music of the fiddle ; long pro- 
cessions of sledges, filled with ladies and gen* 
tlemen, fly through the cities to the jingling of 
the horses' bells; and ragged boys speed little 
girls in hand-sledges down the hill, and not un- 
frequently overturning their barefooted fair ones. 

AU goes on gayer at Umenas this year than 
ever before in the memory of man. The Coun- 
tess's rooms were all illuminated, and musid 
sounded to the dance, so that it was a very de-» 
light. She would with her gifts have overflow* 
ed the huts of the poor with luxury bad not Her* 
vey earnestly and decidedly opposed it. 

"They have not the means," said he "to 
obtain better lights and better music. It is not 
well to awaken in them desires after things the 
want of which they do not at present feel, and. 
without which they are perfectly happy. These 
lights may be preserved for the use of night- 
watching by the sick— where they will chase 
away many a gloomy shadow." 

In the. mean time the winter passed away 
amid social pleasures and domestic amenities* 
The Countess and the Baroness confessed never 
to have spent a more joyous winter. To Nina 
it appeared that only at Umenas had she first 
began to breathe. 

For the life which reigned in the castle, for 
the agreeable manner in which the time was 
spent there, and the pleasant tone of feeling 
which was imparted to every member of the 
family — all bad, in an especial manner, to thank* 
Edward Hervey. We will observe him a littla 
nearer. 
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Wilt toon see the preacher amid the peasant 
.people of his community? There is nothing 
move beautiful ! He went very roach among 
them $ he loved to see them cheerful ; he mm- 
£ted sometimes in their dances, and conducted 
their games. No festivity was complete for the 
country-people if Hervey did not participate of 
it. His presence occasioned not the slightest 
constraint, although it prevented every intem- 
perance. On the least tendency to rudeness or 
-violence, the faulty one felt Hervey's hand upon 
Iris shoulder; and before his glance, and his 
warning but friendly words, " Softly, my child !" 
every unruly thought bowed itself immediately. 

Hervey was the favourite of the parish. One 
person esteemed his upright intentions and bis 
activity for the good of the community ; an- 
other, his glorious preaching ; a third, his rev- 
erence before the altar and his care for the edu- 
cation of the young ; a fourth, his knowledge 
and the willingness with which he imparted it ; 
a fifth, his, agreeable demeanour, bra gentleness, 
and his animation. People said of him every- 
where as was earlier said of Ansgarius, " That 
one never had seen sach a good man." 

The natural consequence of this was, that one 
had never seen anybody who was so beloved 
and so revered as he*. AU, high and low, rich 
and poor, received from him counsel and con- 
eolation ; and be had counsel and love for all. 
He never turned away from any one ; he never 
cast down the weak, never repelled the heart 
that was willing to advance. His rich spot 
-eotJd comprehend all, coold direct all. He 
<lrew mankind involuntarily toward bim, for his 
giaaee was clear, his way of life blameless, his 
will firm, and his heart that of an angel. 

In the six years during which Hervey had 
lived and worked in this country, both man and 
the earth had been very much changed. An 
active spirit of culture occasioned grass and corn 
to spring from the bosom of the one, and sound 
thoughts and feelings to shoot iip from the heart 
-of the other. Thankless fields and depressing dis- 
couragements, morasses and rudeness, vanished 
-ever more and more. Taste for literature and 
feeling for art, lucerne and clover, struck, by 
little and little, deeper aad deeper root. What 
Fenelon taught, what Oberlin did* that taught 
and did Edward Hervey. The first in virtue, 
knowledge, and industry, be was in the most 
teautiful signification of the word the. shepherd 
of his sock. 

What made him especially dear to all was the 
worth, the importance, which man as man pos- 
aeased for him; Pre-eminently the purely hu- 
man in the life of every human being riveted 
iiis attention, With what love did he not re- 
~£ard the operations of religion in the still-life 
which, unobserved by the great world, his quiet 
-days developed ; and thus he felt the same in- 
terest in. obscure and insignificant fife as in the 
most splendid ; he loved to compare these in his 
conversations, and to place each in its proper 
light How many striking, traits, bow many 
MChristiansenti mcnisi taa s be ca me conspicuous ! 



How great, therefore, at times appeared life 
even in its own little, unobserved spheres ! 
Hervey belonged to the romantic school — to 
that school which arose in that moment when » 
Christ was born in a stable. History and ro- 
mance had followed oat this subject In endless 
variations. If from Uris cause a few strange 
marvels come to light, it Cannot be considered 
as a hurnan railing. Hervey, however, was free 
from all this ; his soul was bright, and he loved 
to be jnst. 

What was indescribably attractive in him was 
the unspeakable gentleness and benevolence of 
his glanee, his beautiful smile — a decision, a 
clearness and freshness in his whole being — all 
these contributed to increase yet more his influ- 
ence. His superiority might have been over- 
bearing had not his goodness gained all hearts. 
And yet for all that he was feared — feared as a 
minister ought jto be. People considered an 
angry glance, a severe Word from him, as. a 
misfortune. 

Hast thou ever met with any one in whose 
presence the soul has strengthened itself by an 
unspeakable satisfaction, and from whom a 
blessed feeling of security has poured itself * 
through thy whole being ? Hast thou met with 
any one who made thee at peace with thyself, 
with God, with life, and with thy fellow-men 1 
any one toward whom thou tornedst involun- 
tarily as the sun to the light, or as man to a 
quiet, angelic nature! if so, then hast thou experi- 
enced what most men felt in the presence of 
Hervey. It Was as if a mild sunshine diffused 
itself from his heart. 

Who can tell the influence of Hervey's life 
and being upon Nina. A great change began 
to take place in her. She was ho longer the 
feeble, almost lifeless beauty; no longer that 
dreamless shape. A vein 4>f Fife and joy seemed 
aroused in her being;. Like a child awakened 
from sleep, she looked clear and smiling into 
life. She beamed like the rosy light of morning. 

But upon Hervey also Nina operated with ir- 
resistible magic. A secret power of attraction 
drew the one to the other, and made them con- 
scious of a high happiness if they only *«w each 
other. There* was ho need of words. And yet 
how delieioos was the intercourse between 
them. How clearly she understood him — how 
rightly he «drew her out. He was the stro over 
her earth ; she the mild dew upon his. They 
acted upon each other indescribably Weh, yet 
she received most riehly. ft Was nSote than 
life—or, rather, it was life itself. 

Thus happily lived she— thus tranquilly ; for 
no one thought of disturbing her, not even the 
monitor Within herself. E ven : the sharp sighted 
Baroness H. became by degrees assured; for 
Hervey and Nina were in the highest degree 
frank and undisguised toward each other, an^ 
the still Clara was almost always with them, 
and received also Hervey's attentions. That tie 
admired Nina, and was wittingly in company 
with her, was nothing but what Was natural 
and necessary. Besides this, the baroness con- 
sidered it rational that Paste* Hervey would 
mneh prefer forming a marriage with Clara than 
with the beautiful daughter of the countess, aad 
therefore she dfd him not the injustice to be- 
lieve the contrary. The baroness bad very 
early acknowledged Hervey's worth ; aad Utia 
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, more she learned to value him, the livelier was 
the wish in her that Clara and Kerrey might 
>excbange hearts ; she herself would willingly 
have contributed something to the mutual hap- 
jpioess. 

The Countess was at first astonished by Her- 
Yeyt uncommon character and accomplish* 
menta, and then completely fascinated by them. 
She endeavored, on her part, to attract him, and 
-exclusively to fetter his regards. But she very 
soon remarked that he preferred Nina's com- 
pany — nay, even that of the original Baroness 
and the quiet Clara, to hers— and then, some* 
what wounded by the discovery, she withdrew 
4rom him her observation, and turned it upon 
a handsome Colonel who gave somewhat more 
to his handsome neighbor than barren admira- 
tion. 

Hervey often spent his winter evenings at 
TJmenas. His presence gave an increased live- 
liness to ali Moments of melancholy which at 
times passed over his brow, like clouds over 
the clear, heavens, did not disturb his influence. 
They quickly vanished — a glance on Nina, the 
tone of her voice, dissipated them, and he ap- 
peared doubly amiable from the shadow of mel- 
ancholy which these fleeting moments left be- 
hind. Often also was he as happy and as play- 
ful as a child, and then no one could resist his 
-merriment. *. 

When Nina saw the preacher among the 
strangers who often were assembled in the 
Countess's drawing-room, she could enjoy but 
a small share of his society. Then he was 
surrounded by all ; all hands were stretched to-' 
wards him, in order to press his; all glances 
seemed to enliven themselves -in him ; every 
one had something to say to himr— something 
-en which to have his counsel. 

Then for the most part sat the young Captain 
Philip S. beside her, whose title of Count, and 
whose great property gave rise to many and 
many a prophesying— of what my readers may 
well conceive. (Nina's half-betrothal with 
Count Ludwig had been kept a family secret, 
-of which nobody in that place had the least sus- 
picion)— nor did Nina's behavior appear at aU 
to contradict these prophesyings. She listened 
to the young Captain so wittingly, so kindly, so 
attentively ; his fine figure and his handsome 
countenance made all that easily natural, espe- 
cially for those who could not hear upon what 
the conversation turned. And upon whet io- 
dndeed did it turn? What indeed would the 
reader believe was it that the young man spoke 
•of to the young girll Why of his friend, of 
Edward Hervey, of his character, of his mode 
of conduct, of his excellence. He spoke out of 
the fulness of his heart, without surmising why 
It was that he was listened to so willingly. 
Young S. belonged to the most amiable class ef 
-characters, which forgets its own peculiar / in 
whatever is excellent, and are happy in so de- 
ing. 

And now, after all this praise-exhalation of 
-one many let us add yet a little word on mamcind 
in general. 

It has already been often said, but it is so 
agreeable to repeat what one knows is really 
so — that it is the peculiar impulse of man to 
glance upward, to admire, and what is admired 
4o love; and if there be moments in which a 



general feeling of brotherhood pervades man- 
kind, they are those in which a great action or 
a mighty genius is revealed to the world. Then 
the whole worlds arises as one man and pays 
homage. This homage is a brotherhood m 
which all with all drink out of the same living 
well, and through which they all acknowledge 
themselves children of one Father. 

My enemy, wherefore strive we one with an* 
other so bitterly 1 We most indeed aH of us 
become of one mind, if we would see God. 



CHAPTER XXVn. 

THE WOOD AND THE COLONIST. 

It rashes and row* <Mpr«tock and ttoft*, 
And the witch she dAeedo'er the roworkwd. 

Thb Collue Boy. 

Thk frost-flowers melted from the window* 
panes. The sun made its appearance in the 
parlor, even when the company had assembled 
themselves to breakfast ; the sugar melted ia 
the gilded cups ; the butter on the warm- toast- 
ed slices. Delighted guests, who found every- 
thing well tasted, sat round the table. The fire 
glimmered on the hearth ; it bad lost evidently 
in size and brightness, and seemed to look back 
because the sun made his appearance in the 
room. The Countess's two little dogs nibbled 
rushes on the mat, and the parrot as be sat on 
his perch shouted "good morning!" And the 
morning was good, fresh and clear as a thought 
of Geijer's. 

Nina stepped to the window. Rose-colored 
and golden-yellow clouds floated over the bea-. 
vens ; the wood put forth green points from its 
winter covering ; the ice glittered m a million 
diamonds; and little sparrows hopped and 
played about npea the snow. 

"A beautiful day 1" exclaimed Nina, delight* 
ed ; " Clara, we most go out ! We will sur- 
prise the mountain-king and the magic-spirits 
in their morning sleep. We will go deep into 
the woods and lose ourselves J* 

Nina now had thoughts like other yetmg girls, 
beautiful, fresh, foolish thoughts; She began to 
beyoaag. 

Clara willingly consented. The elder ladles 
only bssoeght tbem not to go too far. The Bar* 
oaess in particular warned the young girls of the 
craft of the king ef the mountain, and prophe- 
sied that their audacity would be punished, and 
that some really mrpleasast adventure might 
befal them. The prophecy only inflamed the 
courage of Ihe young ladies. They dressed 
themselves speedily, and set out on their wan- 
dering. The snow crunched under their feet. 
The celd was severe, and yet the air was so 
fresh that the cold only lent more animation 
to their aaotions. Active, light, end merry, with 
rosy cheeks and Beaming eyes, they hastened 
forward. They were seen warm. Exercise, 
the fresh are, the magaiioeat winter landscape 
which lay before them in dazzling sunshine, 
made them enjoy the pleasure ef existence. 
Nina's beautiful countenance beamed with de* * 
right and youthml lhe. Clara looked upon her 
with the admiration and joy which ae angel's 
heart ever experiences when it sees the smile 
of happiness on the ty* of a good man. 
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44 Tell toe, Nina," said Clara, " are we not 
happier here than they who to-day pace up and 
down the promenades of Stockholm to see and 
to be seen t They take out their vanity to be 
seen, and that prevents their seeing God's sun 
itself." 

" Certainly, my dear little preacher," answer- 
ed Nina merrily, " for everywhere where there 
are pretensions there is no want of unrest. If 
we cast our glances too much on ourselves, we 
cannot send them out into the world. But we 
sought not to extend these observations to the 
greater number of the walking citizens ; many 
of them go also into the air on account of 
health." 

•• Unquestionably," answered Clara. " You, 
for example, have enjoyed the pleasure which 
gratified vanity can give to the highest extent. 
When you went into Queen-street, or when 
you drove about in your father's splendid equi- 
page in green velvet and a rose-coloured bonnet 
with beautiful feathers, was there a single eye 
which did not follow you with pleasure 1 Still 
you never looked then so happy as now." . 

" Nor was I ever," replied Nina. " The at- 
tention whieh people showed me, and the idle 
applause which I gained, delighted me at times, 
but never made me happy." 

" How could they make any one happy ex- 
cepting for a moment!" said Clara; "and to 
these moments there succeeds only a void. O, 
I wish that mankind only understood how to be 
happy i Then they would leave cities, and live 
in the country in nature. In order however to 
enjoy nature with one's whole heart, one must 
be divested of self-seeking ; all littleness, all 
miserable self-love, and all narrow-heartedness, 
must be rooted out, and with clear eyes and a 
pure heart we must look upward to God's crea- 
tion. Here also may it be said, * he who will 
lose hia own life for the will of God, shall gain 
instead eternal life.' " 

Nina answered not — she thought of one good 
man. She looked upward to heaven, and made 
Clara observant of its wonderful brilliancy. A 
tear of devotion trembled in Clara's eye. " How 
beautiful — how glorious !" said the young girls. 
They did not remark that a dark stretch of 
cloud rose ever higher and higher on the hori- 
zon ; they turned into the wood by a side-path. 
The hare sprang forth from her form, yet re- 
mained standing at some little distance, and 
seated herself tolerably boldly on her hind-legs, 
to watch the peaceful wanderers. The cock of 
the wood flew about under the trees and threw 
the snow from the branches. Strange but 
agreeable tones resounded through the air, and 
in the mean time the very snow 'itself upon the 
rocks seemed to become animated — to take 
"shape and wing," and the ptarmigan flew 
whirring away. The young girls rejoiced them- 
selves in the peculiar life of the solitude ; it 
was so new to them — bo astonishing. They 
went from one footpath to another, and entered 
with a feeling of awe a wild and lofty pine- 
forest. 

Nina and Clara seated themselves on the 
fallen trunk in order to rest a little. The tall 
tapering trees were clothed in a snow-gauze 
which inclosed them in glistening folds, and 
high above the heads of our friends the wind 
whistled in the dark tree-tops. 



" How magnificent— how solemn !" said CIsi- 
ra, as her eyes gratefully glanced around her. 
" It seems to me as if I understood here the life* 
of the northern antiquity. The earth was un- 
cultivated — nature dark and mysterious. Matt 
grown up in her bosom was dark and powerful 
in action like her ; yet was he great and glori- 
ous in his strength. I know not what a feeling 
of supernatural pleasure seems to seize upon 
me, when I think on these times and their 
strange existence ; on their giants, dwarfs, and 
magic spirits—on their power of prophecy anoV 
conjuration. I would give a great deal if I 
could only for one moment conjure forth again, 
this legend- world, and make acquaintance withr 
its giants and mountain-spirits." 

44 Not I — not I !" exclaimed Nina with a re- 
pelling motion of her hand. " I feel only fear 
of these awful incomprehensible beings ; we will 
not entice them forth with our wishes. Let us be 
thankful that we live in a time in which human- 
industry has let light in .upon earth ; where law 
and good order have changed it into a place of; 
agreeable habitation. We will not lament the 
vanishing of that Titanic time — its power wasr 
more rude than great and pure : let us rejoice 
that the hour of humanity has struck. When I' 
hear people depreciating the present times inr 
comparison with the past, the words or rather 
the thought of t|e poet Shelley comes into my 
mind — 

" * The spirit of religion and poetry has pour- 
ed itself forth over the heart of the whole world i 
it penetrates even through the granite mass. 
Man is less powerful, but he is softer and mild- 
er. > Every-day business becomes beautified 
through love.' 

"And truly," continued Nina, as she toot 
Clara's hand in hers, " truly the pure, affection- 
ate man and the world which he creates around 
him is the true and beautiful image of God. Da 
not you remember that on the last evening these 
were Hervey's words 1" 

"I remember it," replied Clara; "and I an* 
entirely of your mind. Believe me," added she, 1 
smiling, " 1 don't Wish in the least to have lived* 
in the times of the Gygiornen and the StarkodV 
darnen ; I would only amuse myself for a mo- 
ment with a few of our heathen ancestors, irr 
order to know what people thought of life irr 
those days. If they only had a right percep- 
tion of God, and rightly understood him, I think* 
they must have been happier than most people 
now-a-days." 

" Happier, and why?" asked Nina astonished. 

44 Because," replied Clara, 44 they were more 
alone with nature and with themselves. The- 
earth had more woods than now : there was no 
want of space to move in, and a fresh breath: 
blew through life. The world of society was: 
not then created, with its petty pleasures and 
its great plagues, whfch are more burdensome 1 
and numerous than Pharaoh's, locusts. Mart 
then could not be very unhappy. , He died pften,- 
it is true, a violent death, but he did not waste 
away so slowly as now. -He was freer — had? 
more space for action." 

44 More space for action t" interrupted Nina ; 
44 but no air, no atmosphere of gentleness and 
love. O Clara, without love, without a human 
heart whereon to rest, wherein to live, the most 
extended space is nothing but a void— the free* 
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«5om nothing but a burden ! Nature itself, Clara, 
lieaven itself, come not nearer to us — remain 
silent to us— before — " 

Here she was suddenly interrupted by a shrill 
whistle, which appeared to proceed from some- 
where in their immediate neighbourhood. The 
young girls sprang op terrified. The whistle 
was repeated many times, and each time shrill- 
er and lopder. 

"We have awakened a wood-spirit," said 
^ina jestingly. 

44 Or perhaps a heathen dwarf," suggested 
tiara, " who now whistles to scorn our remarks 
Jon the times in which he was mighty.'* 

. " Is it the mountain thrush, or the misfortune 
T>ird as they call him here in the country 1" said 
Nina. " I have already once before heard his 
shrill cry. See there he flies over us ! let us go 
borne, dear Clara ; it is quite awful here in the 
wood. Hark how strangely it thunders and 
growls .'" 

A fearful rushing and roaring, in fact, filled 
the old mountain forest ; it was the sign of an 
approaching tempest. Almost in the same mo- 
ment gray clouds overspread the whole heaven, 
and it began to snow. The young girls set out 
with hasty steps on their homeward way ; but 
the spirits of the wood and the mountain had 
got loose, and began to play their unceasing 
pranks. The wanderers had lost their way in 
the wood ; they perceived that it was so, and 
first tried one path and then another, but these 
all by degrees lost themselves again and only 
conducted the girls deeper into the wood, while 
-the snow wrapped them in thick clouds and 
concealed every path. The violence of the 
storm increased each moment : many trees fell 
before its fury — in short it was a perfect hurri- 
cane. 

At first the girls began to laugh over the ad- 
venture — then they were silent — then anxious, 
and at last they deplored their want of foresight. 
They wandered about for a long time in the 
.hope of finding a cottage, or of bringing some 
one to their help by their cries. Without com- 
plaint, but with ever decreasing power, the del- 
icate Nina followed her stronger companion ; 
thus wandered they for hours. Fortunately for 
them the rigor of the cold abated during the 
snow-fall, otherwise we should certainly have 
accompanied our young friends for the last 
time. 

It began to get dark as they came to a lofty 
bare hill,' which it was their intention to asoend 
in order that they might, if possible, make ob- 
servations from its summit. Scarcely, howev- 
er, had they gone a few paces for this purpose, 
when Nina sunk down almost fainting. Spite 
of her own and Clara's efforts, she was neither 
in a condition to raise herself, nor to make any 
'motion. The storm in the meantime had redch- 
,-ed its height. It was a wild music of dissonant 
tones — a wild dance of trees and clouds — a 
.wild running about and flying of terrified crea- 
tures of ail kinds. All nature seemed in up- 
roar. 

Nina was strong neither in body nor mind. 
An indescribable terror seized her. She laid 
-Iter head on Clara's breast, and whispered with 
•tears : " Shall we perish here?' 

•» No," replied Clara, prudently ; " God will 
send us help !" So saying she clasped Nina in 



her arms, and endeavoured to warm her on her 
breast. 

" But indeed," said Nina, with a faint voice, 
" there have been people frozen to death in the 
woods, or become the prey of wild beasts. 
Why should Providence do more for us than 
for other people." 

"Good, then," said Clara, with heavenly sub* 
mission, " if we must actually dje here, we 
shall also rest here in the bosom of the good 
Father !" 

Nina wept. «« I am yet so young," whisper- 
ed she : " I have had so little pleasure — Edia ! 
Herv — " the name died upon her lips. 

44 You shall live ! you shall be happy !" said 
Clara, warmly and consolingly, yet, at the same 
time, full of anxiety. " I will call." 

44 Who can hear your voice 1 the storm, the 
storm !" 

At this moment an extraordinary song reach- 
ed the ears of the two friends. A voice rough- 
and strong, without melody, but full of wild 
power, sang the following words, which appear- 
ed to control the tempest, for its raging abated 
during the song, and changed itself, as it were, 
into a threatening murmur. Thus sang the 
voice of the mountain : 

' " 'Mid the gloom of the night-hoar, 

'Mid the gathering storm-bands, 
On the heights of the snow-hills, 

A wanderer stands ; 
Sees vast trees uprooted, 

Sees rocks splintered fall, 
Yet stands be unflinching, 

Unfearing tnrough all ! 

"In the woods there's a roaring, 

It bowls through the air ; 
There comes from the mountains 

A cry of despair ! 
Yet calm is the wanderer, 

He goeth aright ; 
Neither Joy, neither sorrow, 

His soul can. excite. 3 



"Loud crying, escape they, 

The terrified deer : 
Before the tierce hurricane, , 

Ail crouch in fear! 
The wanderer stands tranquil — 

In spirit he sees, 
A power more mighty- 
Lands other than these ! 
"Thou Father Almighty! - - 

1* th* stormy night-hour, 
I sine for thanksgiving, 

A hymn to thy power ! 
Thou need but command it,, 

The tempest takes A gbt, 
And forth from the tumult, 

Come sounds of delight. 
"Acknowledge thy master— 

Thy rage be it stayed— 
Before Him bow Titan, 

Of Him Ae afraid! 
Be strong feeble spirit, 

In need, God is near ! 
And he who will trust Him, 

Ho tempest may fear!** 

At the first tone of the song Clara sprang op. 
A break in the clouds enabled her to discover, 
in the midst of the snow-storm which whirled 
around the summit of the mountain, a figure 
v^fcich resembled rather a shaggy mountain- 
spirit than a human being. It was the singer. 
He stood upon the highest peak of the mount- 
ain, was clothed with the skins of animals, and 
accompanied his wild song with extraordinary 
gestures. 

Clara shouted loudly, the singer, however, 
appeared not to hear her. She had not a mo- 
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mer* to deliberate ; bat after she bad whisper- 
ed a few encouraging words to her friend, began 
to ctirab the mountain as quickly as possible. 
Nina, at first, without, rightly knowing what she 
did* had attempted to hold back Clara ; but 
when<she saw. herself aleae, her soul was seiz- 
ed opon by an irrepressible anxiety. The song 
ceased ; suddenly she became aware of a ery 
of terror. The storm rose again at the same 
time, and as if with renewed strength. Sever- 
al trees near her were immediately broken be- 
fore the fury of the tempest ; she beard ho 
longer the sound of human voices ; she was 
conscious of nothing but the cries of the wild 
creatures. Unearthly shapes seemed to dance 
before her bewildered glances; at last, all 
seemed to whirl round— she felt as if a hundred 
weight had fallen upon her breast, and she lost 
all consciousness. Death had already hovered 
with his pale wings over Nina ; but an angel 
stepped between him and her. It seemed to 
Nina* as if she began to dream, somewhat con- 
fusedfy to be sure, but sweetly and agreeably. 
She heard melodious tones and words. She 
did not understand their sense, yet they did her 
good. She felt herself raised from the earth, 
and borne thence as if on angels' wings. A 
pleasant warmth diffused itself through her 
breast, and recalled the beating of her heart. 
She felt no more depression, storm, nor winter. 
Paradisiacal landscapes seemed as if they would 
open themselves to her view ; ever more bless- 
ed became the state of her mind ; she feared 
nothing, except the waking too soon from this 
state of bliss. 

We turn now for a moment back to Clara, 
The words of the song which she had heard an- 
imated her courage, and she actively climbed 
the mountain amid continued cries for help. 
But the shaggy singer was too mueh busied 
with his own voice to tfe able to listen to 
that of a stranger. It' was not till Clara, near- 
ly fainting with fetigue, had almost reached 
the summit of the mountain, that he became 
aware of her call, and turned himself towards 
her. He was, however, ail at once so bewil- 
dered, and made such wild gestures as he 
sprang towards her, that she thought he must 
be insane. At that very moment, however, an- 
other man darted forward and struck powerful- 
ly back the shaggy one, stretching forth his arms 
to support the almost sinking girl. With a cry 
of joy and astonishment Clara recognised — 
Hervey. 

The shaggy man wished to separate him from 
Clara. Hervey stood on the defensive, and a 
wild contest ensued between -the two. 
Like two strong bean they wrestled, 

Upon their hul of snow ; 

They comfafiled like eagles, 

With a raging sea below. 

At length Hervey succeeded in overthrowing 
his antagonist, who cried out immediately — 
" Hold ! it is enough !" 

" Knut !" exclaimed HeTvey astonished, as 
he recognised the voice of his opponent. ' ? 

14 Pastor Hervey ! M said the other, " is it you 
that so firmly beset mel" And the contest 
ended with a shake of the hands. 

" Where — where is Miss Nina V* asked Her- 
vey with evident anxiety from the astonished 
Clara, who could only reply to him with diffi- 
culty. 



"My cottage is in -the neighbourhood," said 
the other, and pointed with his hand in this 
direction opposite to that in which Clara had* 
come. 

44 Stop ouietly here," said Hervey to Clara; 
44 and you, said he, addressing the shaggy man,. 
t( do you remain in defence of her. I shaft; 
return in a moment." 

In a few seconds he was out of their sight. 
The shaggy man looked after him. " He leaps 
and clambers among the mountains," remarked 
he, with a glance of pleasure, "like a goat." 

He now riveted his eyes upon Clara, and a* 
he gazed his expression became more serious,, 
more heartfelt, and more tranquil; he then? 
folded his arms, and tears fille^ bis eyes. He- 
resembled a fawn which worships a hamadryad. 
The hamadryad, however, was anxious, and 
would willingly have gone with Hervey to Nina,. 
had not her feet been so weary. 

Lying upon the snow, and as white and col& 
as it, Hervey found the one be sought. The 
sight of her went like a stab to the heart. He 
took her in his arms ; he warmed her on his- 
breast. With the precious burden on his beat- 
ing heart, he approached Clara and her admiring 
worshipper. There rested he for a moment, 
and here was it that Nina awoke. She saw 
Hervey's eyes upon her — she found herself 
borne in his arms— her head rested upon hi*, 
breast. She fancied she had seen an angek 
and powerless, but happy, she closed again her 
eyes. Why did the color tinge her pale cheek T 
Did any one see the tear which fell from that 
manly eye t Night concealed it, but Nina felt 
it upon her lip—that warm tear of love and joy 
— and never did loving dew operate more re- 
freshingly on a faded flower. t 

The path down the other side of the moun- 
tain was not so steep. Clara, spite of her re- 
fusal, was obliged to permit her shaggy wor- 
shipper to carry her ; for she was completely 
overcome, and she was not able,, in the increas- 
ing darkness, to find firm footing anywhere. 
K!hut went foremost with her ; Hervey followed ' 
with Nina : both of them happy in the dark, 
stormy night. 

After a short journey they arrived at a small 
colony. A friendly bright fire glimmered through 
the window of the cottage. The shaggy man 
raised his voice, and his call was answered by 
animals of various kinds. Dogs barked, cows 
lowed, sheep bleated, hens cackled ; yet above 
all a certain shrill tone was heard, which no 
one, however, could tell whether to ascribe to 
man or beast. The shaggy man called •» Becas- 
sine," and a dwarf immediately appeared at the 
cottage door with a pine-wood torch in his hand, 
whose crippled troubled figure, and bleared and 
deep-sunk eyes, did not at all remind one of aa 
image of God. He saw the arrivals with a 
half-witted expression of countenance ; yet a 
gleam of pleasure exhibited itself in bis eyes as 
the shaggy man laid his hand upon his head and 
said to him, *' Becassine, thou must fly. Strike 
a light and get ready." 

In the clean and spacious cottage Nina was 
laid upon a couch of reindeer skins, over which • 
a counterpane was spread. In the mean time 
Hervey, with the help of Becassine, had pre- 
pared a strong draught, which he placed atNiaa% - 
lips. 
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4< It is iMtt^, but bftneficia^' said be. . 

"It is not bitter," answered she smilingly, 
when she had drank. 

Hervey set the vessel to his mouth in the 
very place where Nina's lips bad rested, and 
drank the remainder. Love himself may ex- 
plain to 418* bow it happened that . the hitler 
draught had changed itself, with both of them, 
into sweet -nectar. 

Clara had to receive her life-elixir from the 
hands of the shaggy man. There was in this 
man's demeanor a singular, mixture of bashful- 
ness and boldness ; of embarrassment and. deci- 
sion ; of dignity and want of manner ; and these 
two last opposites were especially observable in 
him. His features were handsome, his figure 
powerful. He produced at the same, an extra- 
ordinary, yet an uncomfortable impression. 
• After Nina had taken the strengthening 
draught she was consigned to Clara's charge, 
who, again perfectly recovered, rubbed the limbs 
of her friend with snow. , 

The Colonist had thrown off bis shaggy cov 
ering, and now exhibited himself in the coarse, 
dress of the peasants of the country. He set 
himself about to prepare the evening meal, while, 
Hervey went out and fired off a gun at short in- 
tervals, three several times, which was the sig- 
nal agreed upon for the people who were gone 
out in all directions in search of the young ladies. 
This signal, repeated at intervals of ten minutes 
soon brought all seeking parties to the colony. 
The Baroness herself made her appearance with 
a* torch in her hand and a thorn in her heart, at 
the head of a great crowd of people, before the 
door of the cottage. The thorn, however, lost 
its smart as Clara clasped her in her arms; and 
instead of angry words came tears of joy ; nor 
could she the whole night through regain her 
customary jesting humor. 

Under the conduct of Becassine, people were 
sent to the Countess to give her information of 
the state of affairs. The Baroness would re- 
main through the night with her dear young 
friends, and the next morning, with Hervey, 
would conduct the lost sheep back to Umenas. 
Hervey also dispatched a messenger to his 
mother; and after all this was done, a com- 
fortable repose diffused itself over the little com- 
pany, which but a short time before was so un- 
easy. The Baroness sat on Nina's bed, and 
Clara went out in order to assist the Colonist 
in the preparation of supper- He was somewhat 
embarrassed by Clara's entrance. There seemed 
to be considerable danger that the eggs would 
be altogether lost, and that the ox- tongue might 
get up a nearer acquaintance with the milk 
than would be entirely advantageous to either. 
Clara's tranquil and self-possessed behavior, as 
well as ber acquaintance with all the affairs of 
the kitchen, however, soon reduced all again to 
order and to the usual routine of things. It was 
not long before she jested with the cook on his 
bewilderment; and it speedily followed that 
the two were perfectly contented with each 
other. But when, ere long, Clara saw the 
roguish and observant glances of Hervey fixed 
upon her, then came her turn for embarrass- 
ment and bewilderment. 

The supper was carried in, and found to be 
excellent. The attention of Hervey made 
amends for tRe want of servants. Nina's eyes 



filled with tears of gratitude as she? hear* the* 
tempest roaring without, and saw all her friend* 
assembled here round the friendly Hre, herself- 
the object of their care and. sympathy Hen 
heart was filled with grateful sentiments. U«-> 
der other cireumfltanees this supper, with itsv 
lack of knives and forks, and the therefrom-en*, 
suing laughable results, could not hare farted 
being lively in the highest degree ; but the late* 
anxiety and danger seemed as if it had lamed 
the risible muscles. The Baroness sat silent ;_ 
and Clara could not look on her and think of that 
danger to which she had exposed herself on her/ 
account without her eyes filling with tears, for 
the Bareness, in speaking, to her, had candidly 
said, " You must not imagine that it was alooer 
on Nina's account that I was so foolish as to go* 
driving about in the stormy, cold, pilch-black; 
night I am only glad that ft, was not at home* 
or he would certainly have kept me back, ancfc 
then that would have occasioned the first mam 
ried quarrel !" 

Immediately after the evening meal, the la* 
dies were left to the enjoyment of that rest of 
which they stood in such urgent need. The- 
Colonist spread out straw in an adjoining cham* 
ber, as a couch for himself and Hervey. Her- 
vey, who was interested in his chamber com- 
panion, when they were alone together, address- 
ed to him various questions on his past and 
present life. 

"I cannot give you any verbal information,", 
replied the Colonist ; "if, however, you wish it* 
I will make you acquainted with me by wri- 
ting." 

Hervey represented to him the life of separa- 
tion which he led. Man ougbL he said, to en- 
deavour to make himself useful to his feljown 
men. To this the Colonist replied only by a>~ 
melancholy shake of the head, and these words, 
"I have served my fellow, men most effectually 
by going out of their way. My life however, isv 
not entirely useless; I make the animals happy 
that surround me, poor Becassine included." 

"A paradise for animals?" said Hervey, amir 
ling and pointing to many hams and pieces of 
dried meat which, hardly less numerously than* 
in a batcher's shop, hung from the ceiling., 

"I will answer you that question early to* 
morrow morning," replied the Colonist. 

When the morning dawned, the Colonist con- 
ducted Hervey to his cattle-yard. Here, to hit 
great astonisnment, Hervey saw, in a plaice sep- 
arated from the rest, two guillotines — one for 
the larger and one for the lesser animals. 

"Animals must die," said the Colonist ; "yet 
nature herself will seldom provide them with so- 
gentle and unsuffering a death as they meet: 
with here. When their little hour has struck,., 
they come here, receive once more their favour- 
ite food, and then falls the axe, which, separates 
them, without combat and pain, from a life 
which they have as perfectly enjoyed ae is posi- 
sible to animals in particular ; and during which 
they have received food, shelter from the severe 
weather, space for exercise and sport, and ca- 
resses from the hand of their master." 

A smile of approbation diffused itself over 
Hervey'8 countenance. "That is good," said 
he ; "I will for the future follow your example^ 
We are still unsparingly severe and barbarous 
in our treatment of the animal*, which aowe 
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sod feed as. Of how much importance should 
-tfot man make it, to free that from suffering to 
which, after its earthly life, no immortality fol- 
lows — at least not to the individuals of the spe- 
cies." 

"You believe, then, in the immortality of the 
species 1" inquired the Colonist with animation. 

*• Yes, M replied Hervey ; •• I believe on a new 
heaven and a new earth — on the life of glorified 
nan in a more glorified nature. I believe with 
Paul on the redemption of the creation. Man 
and nature are fallen together, and together also 
trill they be redeemed." 

u I rejoice on that account," said the Colonist, 
with his eyes full of tears. " I love the animals, 
the flowers, the mountains ! I have found my- 
self better in their society than in that of man- 
kind. I acknowledge my being in theirs — their 
neinfe in mine. They are parts of my life!" 
Here he extended his arms towards the wild 
country which surrounded him. 

Wind and clouds seemed about to separate 
after their mighty contest ; that sighed and mur- 
mured still at times in the wood, agitating ever 
its tree-tops more gently ; fhese withdrew their 
gray, snow-laden masses toward the west. The 
Colonist released his domestic animals — tame, 
lively, and caressing, they surrounded him. 
Hervey observed this scene with his own pecu- 
liar smile. The Colonist soon talked to his ani- 
mals as to children, and soon answered the 
question of his guest respecting their physical 
and moral treatment. In this particular Hervey 
resembled the Count in Titan, everywhere he 
botanized among the grasses and flowers of 
knowledge ; no held was for him entirely barren. 

As the sun came forth from the gate of the 
east, and threw his firebeams over the land- 
scape, Hervey involuntarily turned his glance to 
the cottage— and behold, there stood at the 
door, more lovely than the sun— the lovely Nina, 
fresh and* charming as a May morning. Her- 
vey was quickly before her. She extended to 
him her band— he pressed it to his lips and held it 
in his, and round about her there moved life and 
joy. The trees bowed their gold-coloured heads. 
The blue roof of heaven shone pure and bright. 
Hervey glanced on Nina— then around her — and 
lastly up to heaven. Her glance followed his. 
In both it was morning devotion— a silent es- 
pousal of the soul with each other, with nature, 
snd with God. 

Happy are the hearts which are united in pu- 
rity and" in piety — their covenant cannot be re- 
leased bj? earthly fate ! 

And who other than Clara stands beside the 
Colonist 1 She emulates him in feeding and ca- 
ressing the animals, or, rather, has it all to her- 
self, for he, at that moment in watching her, 
forgot everything else. Hervey and Nina join- 
ted them, and rejoiced over the tame animals, 
that seemed living here one with another as in 
the concord of the Golden Age. The Baroness 
also came forth, and that with a brow as cheer- 
iful as the day itself. 

Becassine's coffee found the company in the 
best of humours, and was praised by the Baron- 
ess, as was only reasonable. 

A crowd of people; who bad been sent by the 
Countess to cut a carriage-way through the snow 
to the Colony, now, between woods and rocks, 
made their noisy entrance into this peaceful 



nook. By this means the Countess conveyed to 
them carriages, furs, and ail imaginable con- 
veniences. 

The company now must separate from their 
kind host, after many prayers, especially »n 
Hervey *8 part, for a mutual visiting. The Colo- 
rust made no reply to these invitations, but as 
his guests departed he merely cast a glance 
upon Clara, which seemed to say, " I remain 
alone behind !" 

The late adventure, however, was not with- 
out its bad consequences on the young lades; 
Nina in particular suffered for many weeks, snd 
the Baroness preached violently against all that 
kind of crusading. 

Did Hervey remind the Colonist of his prom- 
ise regarding the written communication t Did 
the Colonist keep it ? And is the reader as curi- 
ous as Hervey was to know something respect- • 
ing his life and fate? 

We take the liberty of answering, yes, to all 
these questions. If, however, any reader should 
protest to the contrary, he is perfectly at liberty 
to skip over the leaves which relate to this sub- 
ject. 

At the moment, however, in which I seize the 
pen to draw forth long-concealed sufferings to 
the light, which many persons will not compre- 
hend what can can be the good of— at this mo- 
ment I hear a spirit voice softly warning me. 

"A proud and powerful man would hardly, 
after thirty years' war, days of judgment, chan- 
ges of nations, rent- to- pieces sun-systems, tear 
open his clothes to exhibit to the world- the 
wounds in his breast." 

Shade of a great man, glorious Jesn Paul ! 
forgive, if a little worm of the earth dare to an- 
swer thee. 

" The combat does not become wild because 
it is fought between great masses ; misfortune 
is not great because it has reference to world- 
systems. It is very possible that the Thirty 
Years' War with all its horrors could not show 
such a dark perfected tragedy as may be horns 
in the breast of one man, even in peaceful times, 
and in the midst of the most attractive surround- 
ing scenes ! There is a God who operates in 
the times of war— it is a God also who bleeds 
in the breast of suffering men. 

" Nought is mean, nought it great in the eyes of the 

Father Eternal, 
For he pees through the shell, 'tis only the kernel he 

heedeth. 
And nothing escapes him : be it little or great he regards 

It"— Melmh. 

Therefore unfortunate one, whoever thou 
mayest be, present thyself before the universe; 
not all the songs of the spheres shall overpower 
thy voice. Yet T expect thee not in the hour of 
wild pain and sorvo v ! And if no other hours 
should dawn for .bee Mien, lament not — suffer 
silently— praise rod and die ! 

But hast thou found deliverance 1 Has light 
sprung up for thee in darkness? O then come, 
relate to us, how thou hast suffered, how thorn 
bast lived, and thus impart to us a few drops 
from the spring which has healed thy wounds ! 

CHAPTER XXVIII. 

THE UNFORTUNATE. 

"One beautiful June morning I found myself 
in the open fields. I found myself, yes ! -for I 
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* had lost myself, my feeling, mv consciousness, 
my thoughts and all ! Driven forth by an untold 
unrest, and by the desire to fly from an unspeak- 
able anguish, I had left my home in the city on 

• the foregoing evening, and had wandered about 
the whole night, till a fresh morning wind — a 
flower odor — a* pang at my heart— I know not 
what, recalled me to myself again. I looked up, 
looked around me, and was conscious of what 1 
saw. Ah, it was glorious around me! The 
meadows glittered with flowers and dew-drops— 
-the sun mirrored itself in them. The wood, still 
wrapped in shadow, shook, as it were, sleep from 
its twigs. The lark, raising itself on light wings 
to the rosy clouds, sang in jubilant melody the 

i ' pleasure of life which all existence in nature 
seemed to feel. Yes, all — all but me. Dark and 
unhappy, I stood alone in the joyful bright world ! 
And my misfortune ? Happy he who under- 
stands it not! Happy he who can say, I know 
it not ! He never has felt what it is not to be able 
to lift his eyes to look into the face of his friend, 
and never has seen how the friend in consequence 
of that has turned his face from him. He knows 
pot how it is, if the tongue refuses its service, 
and his heart contracts itself backward at the 
moment when men come toward him full of 
sympathy and .kindness; and then, when in con- 
sequence of that, they by degrees look shy and 
withdraw themselves. He knows not what it is 
to love — to love passionately, and to find no word 

- by which to express his love, to be undetermined 
and trembling when by manly determination one 
should act and succeed. He knows not what it 
is to see her whom we love blush for us — to see 
how she turns herself from the closed heaven of 
love, and gives heart and hand fo a bolder one, 
who loves not better, but who knows how bolder 
to speak. He has never experienced what it is 

. to excite only laughter or opposition by his pas- 
sion, and, with a pure heart, to win only scorn. 
Happy he who has no idea of all these pains! 
' " I love mankind, and I shunned them because 
my intercourse with them was a torment to me. 
$ never could give expression to the sympathy 
.which I felt, and never take part in the joys 
-which they had. Never, when I saw others 
weep, came tears to refresh my burning eyelids; 
mv tongue never found a word of consolation. 
Itfith a world of feeling in my breast, I was 

» doomed to silence. I lay, a Prometheus chained 
to the rock, while the vulture gnawed my heart. 
The ridicule which my temperament involun- 
tarily excited, sounded like the hissing of snakes 
in my ear. I knew that I deserved it ; and yet, 
O my God ! J was an innocent, a kind-hearted 
man. There were no mean sentiments in my 
Dreasf. I would have died joyfully on the cross 
for the well-being of mankind, and I was sen- 
tenced to martyrdom and — social life. Happy 
art thou, thrice happy thou, who dost not know 
what that embarrassment is which sets itself in 
the breast of man, and with a cramp contracts 
the free play of his nerves, tearing and rending 
with sharp claws, and dissipating all rest and 
comfort! There are very few who have not 
once in their lives had a blow from the pinion 
of this night-owl ; yet there are, God be thanked ! 
still fewer in whose breast it has constantly made 
its nest 

" Yet I was not always so. As a child I was 
unconstrained, and my eye bore without em- 
Imrrassment the eye of another. I remember 
-myself then with pleasure, almost with admira- 
tion. 

L 



" At my entrance into the mat world, some- 
thing occurred to me in itself insignificant. I 
was guilty of an impropriety in a great company 
— of such a one as too often happens to novices 
in the politi world, which is laughed at and then 
forgotten. The laughter, however, which ex- 
cited aroused in my breast a feeling hitherto un- 
known to it. From that moment I never again 
forgot my awkwardness, and this feeling never 
more left me. It cast a spell, as it were, over 
my demeanor and my actions. My days be- 
came a chain of the most ridiculous incidents 
and the bitterest sufferings. All attempts to 
overcome this demon, or remove it, only served 
to deliver me ever more into his power. I wres- 
tled with it, I cursed it, and it only clasped me 
the closer The higher my rage rose, the more , 
violently my combat against this invisible enemy 
was inflamed, the more unlimited was his power. 
O how with the weapons of reason and philoso- 
phy have I not combated in the still sleepless- 
nights with this fearful spectre, and then when 
day and light and my fellow-men came, he has - 
only held me faster than ever in bis iron arms. 
He did not govern only my limbs and my ac- 
tions, but also my thoughts and feelings. I 
passed one year* after another in this fruitless 
struggle. My inmost feeling became darker 
and darker. I said to joy, * What wilt thou Y 
and to Laughter, 'It is folly!* I wished to be- 
come blind. Happy are the blind ! Their mis- 
fortune speaks to the hearts of all men. Their 
embarrassment, their little awkwardnesses, are 
not ridiculed. Their eyes never meet a scorn- 
ful glance. O! if the eternal night sealed ray 
eyes — if it had extinguished for all time their 
embarrassed, uncertain glance— then — then cer- 
tainly should I have rest! 

" "there are the strangest sufferings on earth ; 
one only of these is intolerable, nay, almost in- 
supportable, for it consumes the marrow of hu- 
man strength — and this is that falling out of man 
with himself which makes him burdensome to 
himself and to bis fellow-man. Leprosy with 
unabated strength of soul, is hardly to be called 
a misfortune, nay, had I suffered from loathsome 
disease, surrounded by Job's comforters; or had 
found myself solitary in the desert, with birds 
of prey hovering around me, waiting for my 
corpse, I should not have felt myself so unfor- 
tunate as I was, had only my nerves and mv 
glance been under the control of my own will 
But give me riches, health, beauty, and with 
these this weakness, this nervous unrest, this 
embarrassment, and I ixust be discontented, 
hopeless, unfortunate. Unfortunate in so far 
not— yet of that later. 

"I had read of some one who always saw a 
human skeleton before bim, and who, consumed 
by the vision, sank slowly into the jrrave. This 
appeared to me a trifle in comparison with the 
curse which seemed laid upon me. A greater 
m isfortune had been a refresh ment to me. Sorae- 
titnes I fancied that a crime, a murder, wontd 
do me good ; and that scenes of blood and cru- 
elty would arouse me out of my dream. Hor- 
rible! horrible!" 

" Had I lived in times of war, when men stand 
in need of sacrifice and of martyrs, I should have 
given myself up as one of them; and in striving 
after the crown of martyrdom, I should have de- 
stroyed the demon of my life, and have regained 
myself. But all was peace and joy around me. 

" A form of light stepped toward me on my 
path. A good and beautiful being spoke to me 
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with the toagne of an angel. The heavenly 
peace in ber eyes gave to me again my lostiran- 
qnillity. I could look upon her; I could sun 
myself in the glance of a human being. Heavens, 
what delight ( I lost her whoa I loved through 
my own fault, or rather through the power which 

Seemed me— and like some one possessed by 
ries, 1 left my home and hers f 

" Now in the fresh morning hour my eyes 
withdraw from mankind. I cast a long glance 
into my heart, and upon rav past life. Several 
of my friends had told me that haughtiness, or a 
loo easily wounded self-love, was the cause of 
me condition in which I found myself. 

" Was I then haughty 1 Was my sejf-love 
so great t Ah, my God, the little* flower at my 
feet which opened its eye to the day and waves 
itself with unconscious delight in the wind, ap- 
peared to me to be much more than myself— I 
envied its life. And the tree which lifted itself 
majestically above me, so proud, so tranquil, as 
if it were conscious of the strength which defied 
winter and its storms, and now put forth millions 
of leaves to afford shade to the wanderer, and 
shelter to the birds— this glorious tree I O how 
little I felt heside it! 

" I went farther, while a crowd of ever return- 
ing thoughts mounted up in my *oul, I had seen 
many now whose life was stained with crimes 
and vices, and their glance was clear and 
nnblenching; their demeanor full of decision. 
They rejoiced themselves in the good wishes of 
their fellow-men— ah, they enjoyed the heavenly 
joys of love; they were beloved — nay, worship- 
ped by affectionate and angelically pure beings 
I had seen others— I myself was one of them— 
jrare in heart and conduct; yet who, at the same 
time, could obtain no one little crumb of that 
heavenly bread, which the fortunate in life en- 
joy in full measure. Why is this so, thought I, 
m a world where God governs? God, who in 
Jris Word has placed the good on the right hand 
and the wicked on die left ? The contradictions 
•f life— and many a wherefore ? that remained 
unanswered, raised itself like a chaos in my soul, 
and urestled wildly one with another. 

u In one of thene moments I stood upon a rock. 
Below me rioted a waterfall. Vast masses of 
water were tnmhled incessantly into the gulf, 
where, foaming and hissing in untamable fury, 
they struggled one with another. 

" I saw the powers of nature rage; I listened 
to the wild, deafenin? thundering. Extraordi- 
nary emotions a woke in me, my breast expanded 
itself; a resistless desire for combat arose within 
it. An indescribable longing after the deep 
took bold of me! It was not death which I 
sought. I had a dark, but violent wish to drown 
the unfathomable demon which possessed me in 
thatdeptb ; to free myself from him, and to come 
forth new-born ! Here, in the thundering deep, 
wonld I smggle with him and overcome him — 
would come to ravsclf and breathe freely. Hal 
bow deeply— how freely would I breathe ! I was 
sensible of frenzv— I felt joy— madness ! and 
with a despairing cry of exultation 1 sprang with 
outstretched arms into the depth below. It roved 
and bisect aronnd roe, ray thought grew dizzv. 
The thnoderioer flood seized upon me. It raged 
—raved and whirled within itself— my soul was 
benumbed— it was still. 

" When consciousness returned to roe, I lav 
upon the eanh at the entrance of a grotto. A 
singular little old roan, clothed in erav, stood 
beside me; and- observed me attentively. He 



was almost as broad as he was nigh* with a • 
head disproportionably large. He bad rivetect' 
his large gray eyes upon me. His high fore- 
head was bald', andthe snow-white hair that sur- 
rounded it dripped with water. 

" This extraordinary figure, the place where I 
found myself, and the rushing o/ the water /all 
which raged in my ears, gave rise to extrafjrdi- 
nary thoughts in me. It was to me as if a river- 
god had taken possessioa of me, and I was now 
in his power, while I was giving myself some 
trouble to arrange my thoughts, a sarcastic smile 
spread itself over the coarse features of the old 
man, and he said in a deep toss voice — 

"«Ha. ha! he begins to move himself A, 
pretty play to force old folks to take a cold 
oath! Yes, yes! uff!' and be began* to wr.ng: 
the water out from his coat-laps. 
• " I wished to stammer out an excuse, for I 
now saw plainly that I had not to deal with a 
river-god, out with a human creature, who, per^ 
haps, had ventured his own life to save mine; 
but in this he interrupted me, scolding the wjiile 
with, the deepest of voices. 

" ' Uff! will he be silent ? That will come 
later. It is now no more necessary that water 
should come out of your mouth than words. 
Uff, uff!' 

" And without further ceremony be seized me 
by the legs with herculean strength, and made 
me perform various pendulum motions. Un- 
able to make the slightest opposition, I lost all* 
consciousness a second time, and 1 believed for 
a moment that the demon which governed me 
had taken bodily shape upon himself, in order 
palpably to revenge himself for all my attempts 
to withdraw myself from, him. 

"Other thoughts came to me afterward as % 
lay in a state of perfect debility on a heap of 
straw in the grotto, nursed and waited upon by 
the old man* His voice to be sure was grun* ' 
and his words were not even the softest, bnt in 
his behavior toward mie he exhibited as much 
kindness as prudence. 

" He appeared to inhabit the grotto, which 
was dry and conveniently furnished. He pre- 
pared our simple meals himself. In the evening 
ne read aloud to me out of the ancient classics, . 
and selected particularly such passages from 
them as were calculated to strengthen a weak 
soul, especially examples of stoical resignation ; 
still oftener, however, he made choice of the 
Gospels. 

" He spoke with me of the Saviour of the 
world. I had already turned to him. I was un- 
fortunate. The comforter of those who mourn 
could not be unwelcome to me. Yet his image - 
was not quite significant to me ; now it wa* 
made clear to me. I learned to understand him ; 
I learned to love him. I wished I had lived in 
the times in which he was on earth. I thought 
continually how 1 would have thrust myself 
among the crowd of the blind, the lame, and the 
sick, and more unhappy than they would have 
called, 'Jesus, Son of God, have mercy on me! 
Lord, if thou wilt tbou canst deliver me!' I 
beard my own exclamation. I saw him stand 
still and turn himself to me. I looked at hjs 
glance; it was full of mildness, gentleness, and 
love. It penetrated me. I felt how it loosed the 
bands which held my «ye and my soul fettered. 
A shudder seized me. My God and my Sa>- 
viour ! It was not the idle play of the imagina- 
tion ! Thus, thus hast thou looked upon me ! 
Thus, thus have I experienced in the ema^icj- 
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paled soul,, as thou drovest the troubling spirit 
oui of it, aud as, healed and happy* it sank down 
at thy ieet. 

'* riui, ah ! this emancipation could not be my 
part on earth. I was come into the world two 
thousand years too late for a miraculous age*- 
niiracies are no longer worked. 

" I was recovered. The old man besought 
me to remain with him. I consented willingly* 
Tne lite which 1 led with him, but still mure he 
himself, began to please me greatly* I wrote a 
letter to my parents, to make their minds easy 
regarding my sudden disappearance, and as- 
signed as the pretext for my .lengthened absence 
a residence with a friend in the country. 

" My dangerous baptism had brought a bout a 
kind of revolution in me. My past life lay be- 
hind me like a dream filled with painful con- 
fused pictures. The demon which tortVtal me 
liVed, it is true, still in me ; but removed from 
the social intercourse of mankind, 1 still felt his 
power less, and I rejoiced myself Heartily to see 
mankind no more, and no more to be seen by 
them. 

" The old man was to me properly no man; 
his whole life and his exterior reminded me 
much more of a spirit of the mountain than of 
a man; and his tirm, decided action, and bis 
care for me, as well as his surpassing wisdom, 
of which 1 saw proofs every hour, gave him a 
power over me which was good for me. 

" The new life which 1 led refreshed me, 
both body and soul. I helped the old man, at hi* 
fishing, accompanied him on his long wander 
ings through the surrounding country, anjd was 
perpetually occupied, 

"I wished most fervently to, know who the 
old man really was; he never spoke however 
of himself, and I did not venture to question 
him. I called him ( old 1030/ and he called me 
'young fellow,' and the relation between us, re- 
sembled each day more and more that of father 
and son. 1 had for a long time determined, to 
speak with the old man of ray soul's malady, 
and of the cause which occasioned me to leap 
into the gulf. One day at length I gained cour- 
age, and had advanced to the introduction of my, 
purpose, when at the very beginning of ray de- 
scription of my state of mind, my gray-headed 
friend interrupted me. 

" « Yes,' said he, * 1 know ; I have already re- 
marked it.' 

" Hereupon he began himself to question ; 
and inquired- into my. thoughts, my feelings to 
the most ^ecret folds of my heart, I endured 
pangs of martyrdom during this conversation, 
and yet patiently bore the anatomical knife* 
-whose edge I felt at work in my i tin er most be- 
ing. I knew that it was best tor me, and I con- 
quered my feelings of false shame. 

" ' Young fellow,' said the old man at> length, 
after he had questioned and I had answered, 
'thou describes! with deep truth the experience 
of a state which is not unknown to me. Some- 
what similar to this led me to the life which. L 
now— yet it is needless to talk of it. It is a 
strange thing, a very strange thing, this mala- 
dy continued he, as he cpvered his eyes with, 
his hands, 'strange to see from what various 
causes it is produced, and in what various in- 
dividuals it can take root. Addison and Cow- 
per, the most beautiful spirits of their age, suf- 
fered from this Alp, as well as many a a under- 
-head: mighty monarchs as we,ll as. poor bun- 
glers like you and me. Nay, bo w many do, we. 



not find in everyday life who secretly suffer 
therefrom '{ In how many persons that seems 
to be hauteur, which in fact is only bashfulness 
— in how many foolhardiness, what is only a 
mask to conceal the want of repose and sell- 
possession 1 Bow often should one sympathize 
when one accuses V 

11 The old man paused for a moment, and then 
continued. 

" * 1 will not say to you, young fellow, as 
many a one has done — everything may be con- 
quered, if people have only the will and court- 
age for it, and so on. Tnere are certainly many 
maladies of the soul which may be cured by 
courage, determined will, and prudence; but 
there are others also which defy all our endeav- 
ors, and accompany us to the grave. Yet that 
ought not to cast us down, and make us ungrate*- 
fu I to God for his most beautiful gift— life, if we 
are not able to eradicate our- sickness, there are 
still means of mitigating its pain — means which 
place us in a condition to enjoy the manifold 
delights of earth in- the same degree as they 
whom nature has abundantly supplied with her 
best gilts, We will take a review of these 
means. Bat, uff! young fellow, we will first 
take a review of our supper; afterward, when 
the stars sparkle above our heads, we will speak 
farther upon our afflictions.' 

" When the stars had lighted their lamps and 
the song of the birds was hushed) we seated our* 
selves upon the mossy piece of rook before the 
grotto* The still glimmering fire of the grotto . 
threw an uncertain iigbjr upon the moorland 
around; the cricket sanjp ts descant to the bass* 
song of tan waterfall, aju the deep firm voice of 
the old man overpowered them both. 

" ' In former.timee," said he, " it was the fash- 
ion to become hermits, and flee from mankind 
in ordef to, prepare for heaven ; in our times 
people appear to know no other way to happi- 
ness but through social life, especially if one 
has some property or is. come of what is called 
a good family, then one is as good as doomed 
to slavery with\ one's intercourse with mankind. 
And now! how many people- there are-— one 
may begin with them where one will— who are 
not suited to it ! And why da they set such nar- 
row limits to human activity T Here also on 
earth are there many. habitations, and various 
modes of life and various employments for the 
variety of individuals* 

" ' Pbiloetetes, with his disgusting wound on his 
leg, found among the solitary cliffy of Lemaos an- 
imals that loved him, and by winning his bread in 
the sweat of his brow, an enjoyment of life which 
had been denied to him among men. Alone with 
himself and nature, bat above all things, with 
the great Spirit of the world, whose breath pour- 
ed itself through all he saw, the/resh fountain 
of life flowed even for him, and he loved life! 
And who indeed can deny, that for those who 
have a wounJ^-be it of body or of mind— it is 
not best to escape frooMhe eyes and condotence 
of mankind, and to seek consolation in eternal 
nature V 

" The old man, looked with quiet emotion to 
the be 1 ming world above us, and foMed his arms. 

"• There dies/ said he, after a short silence, 
' in the starry heaven above us, in the immeas- 
urable prospect which its immortality lends to 
us, a certain something, before whieh our own 
cares and afflictions appear very small — and 
that is good!' exclaimed he, lifting up his tear* 
ful eyes, to the Xriendly lights of heaven. > 
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. "'To live with nature in her simple accom- 
paniment*,' continued the old man, 'that is a 
balsam tor soul and body — that is a happy life ! 
Neither is it of necessity that such a liie should 
pass uselessly to others. Assemble animals 
around you like Pniloctetes, which will love 
you and. become attached to you. Are you rich . 
either in money or mind, be an unknown bene- 
factor to mankind. And if you have lived only 
.upon earth to purify and ennoble your own heart, 
then certainly you have not lived in vain— at 
least not for heaven. 

" ' If you cannot live in the society of men, 
live at least with tbem in their books. It is a 
glorious thing to think with and have intercourse 
with the hrst spirits of the earth, to be able to ac- 
company them on their wandering through life, 
and on their road to heaven. 

'"It is beautiful to illuminate the night of 
earth by their beams, kindled in their own pecu- 
liar light; and to be able to contemplate the 
world from a higher point of view. 
' " ' That which for the most part opposes our 
earthly happiness, is that we seek for it in that 
which is impossible to us. Whatever we cast 
our desires upon— even if it be as unattainable 
as the Northern Lights — that we will have — that 
we strive after, and the world can offer us no- 
thing worth even a wish except this one thing 
alone. We leap toward the sting till it wounds 
us. The bold and happy strength which can de- 
fy and conquer, may with justice maintain the 
contest; but the greater number act wisely in 
resigning in time, and seeking to reach their 
goal — happiness and freedom — by some other 
way. yVe musj bear in mind that we are no 1 , 
combating against an enemy, but generally 
speaking, against the wise will of God, when we 
are bent upon obtaining that in which neither 
our social position nor our natural abilities can 
succeed. Much wiser would it be to see in 
these circumstances an ordination of the Al- 
mighty, and to follow whither His hand leads us, 
even were it ever so much opposed to our wish- 
es and inclinations. There is a haven, a lonely 
untempested haven, where— uff! would he have 
a wife and child! Drop that entirely, young 
fellow, and don't think about a wife if a wife 
will not have yon ! There is no true pleasure 
without resignation. If a man have not cour- 
age to renounce something— uff! then he is, 
and must remain, a poor unfortunate !' 

" I covered my face with both my bands, and 
the old man continued in a gentler tone— 

"'I confess that renunciation is not easy; it 
is difficult to make a sacrifice. It demands 
strength and determination. It is beautiful, a 
wife who leaned herself on my breast— with rosy 
cheeks and loving vbice— a wife, with a child 
in her arms— my wife and my child !— ' 

" The old ifian had spoken these words so 
completely as if carried away by sweet and bit- 
ter remembranees, that he bad forgotten my 
presence; he quickly however endeavored to 
master his feelings, and exclaimed—' Uff! I fan- 
cy, young fellow, you are weeping— Fy ! Come 
]£t us go to rest. It is already late !' and, thus 
grumbling, he returned into the grotto. 

" After this conversation, the old man was nn- 
• usually still and serious for several days. The 
month of August was drawing to its close, and 
bringing with it cold nights and shorter days. 

" 'It is time for me to be setting: oat/ said the 
qld man one day; c but, young fellow, you must 
not ask me whither! Come, however, next 



summer, and seek me again here, yet not in sack 
a way as that I shall have occasion to wring out 
my great coat again in receiving you — c6meand 
visit me again like a reasonable person. If I 
am vet living on the earth, you wiH again find 
me here. 

" We sat upon a piece of rock above the water- 
fall. The descending sun changed waves and 
foam into glittering silver. I had sunk down at 
the feet of the old man. My heart was this eve- 
ning light andeasy, and I ob served with pleasure 
and reverence the strong, broad countenance of 
the old man, and his high forehead garlanded 
wkh silver hair, as with an expression of piety 
he looked in the direction of the setting sun. He 
laid his -brown hand upon my head, and said 
half gayly and half with emotion. * Uff! young 
fellow, vou have been a vagrant long enough ; 
to-morrow you must leave me, and return sober- 
ly home again. Uff! young fellow, keep your 
mouth shut, and don't say a word about the old 
man, or else the devil fetch him !' 

" The old man spoke these words with such a 
thundering voice," and such wildly glancing eyes, 
that 1 looked at him in astonishment. 

" ' Now, now !' continued he mildly, and with 
his customary smile, ' it is not so dangerous if 
you only keep silent— nothing so bad will befall 
him.' 

" After this be gave me much fatherly counsel 
for the future. He advised me to renounce the 
social life of cities for a considerable time ; to 
live in the country ; to make use of much exer- • 
cise; to occupy myself incessantly, and so on. 
a ' The best way, 1 continued he, 'to stifle the 
demons of embarrassment and false shame is to 
treat them with the greatest contempt, and to 
permit them on no condition to disturb our soul's 
peace. There are many ghosts — believe in this 
respect, a friend who has had experience— which 
govern us despotically, till we look them sharp- 
ly in the face, illumine them with the pght of 
our reason, and ask from them Who are you 1 
— Then we see nothing but shapes of vapor, 
phantoms that have no endurance ; dissonances 
which cease as soon as the human soul casts off 
the earthly fetters.' 

" These were the last words of the old man. 
The next day we separated. After an interval 
of a year I soughLhim in the same spot. Snakes 
crept < about in the grotto ; its friendly genius 
was not there. 

" After taking leave of the old man, I returned 
to my family, without having formed any deter- 
mined plan for my flrtu re life. I felt myself bet- 
ter; I fancied myself stronger. I loved domestic 
life; I loved mankind; I was attached to my fa- 
mily, and weuld not willingly separate from 
them; 1 wished to make one trial of mvself in 
the world. But scarcely did I find myself in my 
former circumstances, than my former malady 
returned with all its sufferings. Once again I 
was a torment to myself and to those with whom 
I had intercourse.' My nights were without 
sleep, and my short slumbers were disturbed by 
wila dreams. I fell off visibly. Horrible visions 
floated around me, and chased me as if it wfje 
through fire and water. They fashioned them- 
selves at length to one fixed idea ; ^taking or 
sleeping, working or resting, I saw peipetually 
two flaming, penetrating spectral eyes incessant- 
ly riveted upon me, with all that power which i* 
ascribed to the eyes of the snake when it looks 
upon its prey. I feared to become raving mad — 
I feared, however, is not the word— I was too tuv* 
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happy to fear anything, least of all absence of 
mind. 

" 1 recollected very well the words and pres- 
cription of the old man, but I wanted strength to 
comply with them. 1 feared that at every step 
an abyss would open at my feet. 1 bad a younger 
brother; he was good and beautiful as an angel. 
He loved me./ I had been his instructor; I 
could be so no longer; but he attached himself 
to me nevertheless. I infected him, and his 
demeanor by degrees acquired all the instability 
of mine. I wished to die — 1 could not ! I wished 
to go— I had not the power ! That demon had 
taken possession of me which Goethe makes to 
speak thus * 

He who is in 1117 possessing, 
la the world has do more blessing ; 
Endless night, o'er him impsaliog, 
No son rising nor descending ; 
And in mind accomplished folly 
Onlj darkness breedeth dully ; 
And he knows, of ail life's gaining, 
Nothing is for his obtaining. 
Good and ill are bnt ideal, 
Want he knows mid plenty real: 
Be it joy, or be it sorrow, 
He defers it till to-morrow ; 
To the future only steady, 
Thus he can be never ready. 
Is it going ? or abiding ? 
Power he has not of deciding ! 
On the beaten track he keepeth ; • 
Tottering on, he feebly creepeth. 
Still a deeper maze pursuing : 
Every thing obliquely viewing : 
Others and himself oppressing, ' 

Breathing, yet scarce life possessing ; ( 

Life and death thus strangely twined, 
Not despairing, nor resigned. 
Thus a pauseless roll and ranging, 
Painful suff ranee, wilful changing. 
Now released, and now oppressed, 
Sleep but half— refreshless rest- 
Rivet him in his position. 
And prepare him for perdition. 

"Unblessed spirits! I could exclain with 
Faust. Alas I that I could not also say with him 
in the moment when, breathed upon by Care, he 
becomes blind — 

The night seems doubly dark to press upon me, 
But in my inmost soul a clear light shines, 
And what I thought I hasten 4o perfect. 

" One evening, as I sat in my chamber sunk 
in gloomy melancholy, there fell into my hand 
— 1 do not remember in what manner — a legend 
of St. Rochus. I will repeat it in a few words. 

"St Rochus was born at Montpeilier. He 
signalized himself very early by fear of God, 

Surity of life, and industry iff study. After the 
eath of his parents, he made a gift of his great 
wealth to a poor relation ; and taking the pil- 
grim's staff in his hand, went to Florence, where 
the plague then raged. Here he exhibited mir- 
aculous activity, and performed many cures by 
prayer and the laying on of hands. At length 
he himself was attacked by the plague, and en- 
dured such horrible suffering that he could not 
resist crying and lamenting aloud. As he saw, 
however, that his cries disturbed the sick in the 
hospital, he stole out unobserved, and placed 
himself before the door. The people who passed 
by considered him to be insane, and drove him 
from the city. Wearied and miserable /he sank 
down under a tree ; a fountain sprang out of the 
earth here, and quenched his thirst. 

" The people who lived at a country-house 
not far off noticed one day that the yard-dog 
stole a piece of bread, and ran away with it. 
He was punished for this theft, but spite of 

* See Faust, Second part. The demon here is Care. 



that, he repeated the theft the next day, and the 
day following. This displeased the people, aud 
they informed the master of the bouse of what 
had happened. He determined to examine close- 
ly into the affair, aod one day, accompanied by 
several of his people, he followed tne steps of 
the dog, and in so doing came to the tree uuder 
which St. Rochus lay. When he saw them ap- 
proaching him, he called to them with a loud 
voice that they should not come near to him, as 
he had the plague and might infect them. Gia- 
nozzo, the master of the place, however, no way 
terrified thereby, had the holy Rochus conveyed 
to his house, and waited upon him till he had . 
recovered. St. Rochus then, accompanied by 
Gianozzo, returned to Florence, and continued 
healing the sick. Gianozzo was consecrated by 
him to the severity of an anchorite life. 

" After many years of temptation, and the ex- 
ercise of good works, he felt the desire of seeing 
his home once more, and turned his steps thith- 
er. War raged there; and being taken for a 
spy, he was thrown into a dark dungeon. But 
St. Rochus thanked God for his sufferings, and 
was tranquil and joyful in the midst of them. 
After having passed five years in this dark sub- 
terranean hall he felt the approach of death, and 
wished to speak with a priest. When the priest 
entered x the prison where St. Rochus lay, he 
found it illuminated with a bright light, and the 
countenance of the saint beamed with a celestial 
glory, which so astonished the priest that he fell 
with his face to the ground. After this he has? 
tened out speedily to make the princes by whom 
he ha4 been so cruelly treated aware of the 
sanctity of their prisoner. The report of this 
spread itself rapidly among the people, and an 
innumerable crowd streamed toward the prison 
where St. Rochus lay. . He had, however, ia 
the mean time, given up the ghost. 

"That which particularly impressed me in 
this simple narrative was the behavior of the 
holy man during. his illness. He left his couch,, 
the comforts, the attendance which he enjoyed, 
aod went out of the hospital in order not to dis- 
turb the other sick people by his lamentations. 
Forsaken, and tormented with violent pains, still 
he endeavored to keep at a distance those who 
hastened to his help/ from the fear of injuring 
them. I read his words again and again — anjl 
what? was I not like him, visited by an unfor- 
tunate malady? Did not I also operate inju- 
riously upon those who surrounded me? He 
left the hospital, he endured want, in order to 
spare others — he went out of the way in order to 
procure them repose. Why should not I do as 
he had done ? How acted the lepers in former 
times? must they not also avoid mankind ? and 
were not they still only sick, only unfortunate? 
I too was sick — I infected others — I must fly ! 
Yes— and I would do so. The persuasion that 
by so doing I could do good to those whom I 
loved, gave me strength for a resolution which 
prudence otherwise might have forbidden to 
adopt. I would depart-— ah 1 that is to say, I 
would bless those who belonged to me : I would 
relieve my beloved ones, let God do with me 
what he would ! 

" I wrote to my parents, described to them my 
condition, my intention, and promised some day 
to return to them. Before they received my let- 
ter, I was at a considerable distance. I changed 
my name, and kept secret the direction in which 
I had gone. Thus 1 came into this country. It 
pleased me because it was solitary and wild. 
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'Here I bulk for myself a cottage. What I have 
done and what I propose, that yon have seen. 
All is my work; Becassine alone has assisted 
me. He was my only friend and servant. I 
lived by the work of nty hands. This strength- 
ened me, and compelled me to tnrn my thoughts 
from myself. My mode of life and my solitude 
became dear to me. I understood or heard the 
powerful voice of the storm as a tone from the 
breast of the Almighty. My dwn breast replied 
to it. I saw the blue eye of heaven so large, so 
beautiful, looking down upon me. I read the 
Word of God in the flowers, in the blades of 
grass — they questioned not, tbey wounded me 
not. Silent and lofty stood the cliffs around me. 
I penetrated the shadowy woods, and there nest- 
ling rocked my soul to repose. Ail was great, 
fresh, and untroubled around me; ail lived its 
own undisturbed, powerful life. I was inwardly 
sound. My soul raised itself, and I breathed 
again. I went to the church to hear the excel- 
lent Hefrey. Accidentally I even made a per- 
sonal acquaintance with him. He has often 
done me good. I found myself better beside -him, 
and all embarrassment fled. I feh the necessity 
of loving and being loved. I obtained animals. 
Their glance disturbed me not, and they were 
not disquieted by mine. They received their 
food from my hand, and licked it thankfully. 
They leapt when they heard my voice ; their 
caresses animated my heart. I made them so- 
ciable one with another, and endeavored that 
both their life and their death should be easy. I 
devoted the half of my time to them, and the other 
half to my labors. It was not long before my 
soul became so tranquil that I began again to 
read. By degrees I felt — happy feeling! — that 

. the demon which had so long afflicted me had 
departed from me ; and in its place came an af- 
fectionate, friendly spirit, which enhanced to me 
the beauty of nature, and enriched my solitude 
trith her treasures. In the bosom of nature, 
drinking from her fresh fountains, and penetrated 
fey ber powerful life, I felt myself inspired to 
lpoetry. In the storm, in the song of the birds, 
in the humming of the insects, feelings, thoughts, 

. and images arose within me which clothed them- 
selves in words, and from the depth of the wil- 
derness arose the voice, of that lately one so un- 
fijrtunate, which poured forth thanksgiving to 
the Creator for the life which He had bestowed. 
Never loved I God so much, never adored Him 
so worthily as in this solitude. * * * * 
"Seven winters and summers have passed 
since the day on which I took possession of my 
beloved solitude. My soul was strengthened: 
I had enriched it during this time with a varie- 
ty of knowledge. An agreeable repose had come 
over me. Amid this I became conscious of a 
desire for the society of educated people. I had 
a presentiment within me, that some time I 
might rttnrn to them without being a troubling 
spirit. There beamed to me a glimmering of 
hope that I also, in time to come, might be pos- 
sessed of a wife and friends. Accident, a short 
time since, conducted a female form to me ; 
since that moment I think only on her. She 
demanded not adoration, like a queen of heaven ; 
she came rather with repose and peace in her 
whole being; she entranced every thought, with- 
out beauty; my heart beat light and tranquilly 
before her glance; she seemed to make all that 
she touched holy, all her looks were so gentle, 
all her words so kind ; she was friendly toward 
me; she assisted me to prepare the evening 



meal; she disdained not to repose upon the mat 
which I had spread out for her. I am con*co«s 
of an inexpressible tenderness for her. Oh, if 
she could become my wife! With her hand I 
should not fear returning into the world. She 
would be my good angel. With her the worM 
would no longer appear a desert to me. I should 
feel at home and happy by her side. She gives 
me repose ; repose whieh makes me uneasy dis- 
tant from her; which makes my cottage appear 
tame poor and empty, my animals burdensome 
and unsightly to me. Yet how beamifal, hotr 
amiable, does mankind seem near ber! 

" I am not poor. I can offer my wife a good 
position in society. I know what I will do. To- 
morrow I will leave my cottage; I will return 
to my family, and matte another trial among 
mankind ; I will prove my own strength. Should 
i again find myself as unhappy as before, I will 
return to my solitude, tend my animals, praise 
God. and die. if I find that my malady is sub- 
dued, or that I have power to master it, O then 
I will go to her whom I love, and say to her — 

" ' Clara— I have heard thee called so, and 
how beautifully accords this name with thy be- 
ing! Dear, good Clara, be my wife! I will 
dedicate my life to thy happiness !' " 

How deeply did Clara blush as she Mad this 
conclusion, which astonished and at the same 
time affected her. Hervey had left this manu- 
script behind at Umenas; and, after Clara, no 
one read it with so much attention as the Bar- 
oness H. r 

" Now, Clara," said she, laying down the man- 
uscript, " what do you say to this conclusion V % 

Clara was silent for a moment, and then said 
smilingly — 

" We will think it over together, as soon as** 
Hervey returns. If it turns upon making a good 
man happy, one may not so slightly dismiss the 
subject." 

41 Yet we will very maturely consider the af- 
fair, and in no case be precipitate," said the Ba- 
roness, who had altogether other intentions for 
Clara, and who felt hfcrseff not a little annoyed 
by the Colonist's declarations of love. " What 
then is become of your disinclinations fcrttaN 
riage," continued she somewhat excited, "per- 
haps you have left them np there among trie* 
rocks and woods ?" 

V No," returned Clara ; "you yourself have re- 
moved them. Wh^ have you presented to fne 
for a whole year so beautiful a side of earthly 
life, if it were not to remove my fears of settling 
down at home in it V 

" Clara, my good, dear Clara! promise tttt 
only/' said the Baroness, "that if you ever 
should marry, to remain Sn my neighborhood, 
otherwise I shall run away from my husbands- 
thai I tell you, and shall tell him." 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

MAT DATS. 

The LeW dffttoifeii (treated «H thmg*,iutf twMfedltife* 
self in the full spring.— Cohfocids. 

Ano the winter passed over and the spring 
came— ^perhaps somebody very justly remarks, 
that this extraordinary circumstance occurs ?a 
every one of these little books of every-ctey li'e. 
But is 4t at all strange that we shottW admire 
spring? Spring b so deserving of lore! The 
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-waf*h ntwr eatt weary of its visits, may my 
leader only Hot weary of my description of them. 
Tat saps circulate in the bosom of the earth. 
The spirits of the element* pass over it, and sod, 
fceekoo, and call to one ah other. They desire to 
felooin iq an earthly shape, and each one to ex* 
press their soals in their OAfft way. The eternal 
son overflows all existence with a gush of light 
ani warmtti ; toward which all buds shoot form 
in order to be torraed and fashioned by the spir- 
its of the elements. Ctaickly do these more 
their glorious shapes— silently, without labor, 
without bustle ; thus does genius form its most 
beautiful* productions* The moment is come, 
and nature* spreads abroad Its marvels. There 
shoots the foliage, perfect in its minutest parts, 
a marvel as great as the greatest in the world. 
Oat of the bosom of the rocks springs the tender 
moss, and clothes them with soilness. A thou- 
sand blossoms open their chalices, a mystery of 
beauty, lor mankind as incomprehensible as 
their Maker. The hamming insects unfold in 
wide space their purple wings— they are the free- 
born of nature— therefore do they hum, drum, 
fife, find sing. AU is beautiful, great and small 1 
Every individual part so perfect, and the whole 
. — wao is able to comprehend the harmony, the 
affluence, and the manifold forms of life? 

The spring in the north is not what it is in the 
south, a slow wakening of nature out of a long 
sleep, it bants forth at once, dike a youthful, 
joyous laughter. Yesterday there lay yet a 
mantle of snow on the earth— to-day it is gone, 
and the trees are in leaf. How the snow-fowl 
crows in the woods, how play the grouse, how 
sing* the throstle, how odorous are the birches! 
Mountain and valley adorn, themselves with gay 
flowers — the heaven swims in a sea of ligntl 
The sun will not go down; the night shows its 
countenance only for some minutes, and then 
again disappears. In these moments of twilight, 
the snowy su ram its of the mountains all bum in 
Aame, and till the valleys with a fairy light.* 

A deep transport vi orates through the heart 
of nature. Everywhere breathes life, warmth, 
and fragrance— an activity in every creature, 
from' man to the smallest insect— a voluptuous 
joy. in this aromatic wortd, in this air full of 
aong, under this heaven full of transparency and 
light, stood Nina. She stood lost in wonder and 
delimit in this fresh, marvellous life, and her be- 
ing opened itself like the chalice of a flower in 
-order to receive it. 

By her side stood Harvey. O how beautiful 
for her were these hours of existence I They 
loved so deeply, so sincerely, so warmlv; and 
silent nature participated in their love. All was 
in pure, harmonious accord. They did not speak 
Of that which they felt for each other; they took 
themselves no account of it* One word migh. 
have annihilated their heaven of pore fejicity. 
They were together— that was sufficient. Oil 
did they walk on in silettce, and intoxicated wirh 
the strength of their feelings; and oft did Her^ 
<Vey give free course to his natural elo^uence^ 
which yet became more exalted through the 
presence of frrna. How vividly did Hervey 
grasp everything. How important were the 
subjects which he handled 1 The rocks reveal- 
ed f heir secret treasures, the rocking of the sea 
received a meaning; the paths of the stars, the 
ways of mep. the still working of the coral in- , 
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sects, alt streamed for^h from bis month fqll of 
light and order. His glance fell like sunshine 
on everything, and Hervey saw bow God gazes 
through all things; all things proceeded. lirom 
Htm, all returned to Him. By Nina's side, and 
bv her inspired, he became a Skald, the enno* 
uied one ol nature. 

sAnd she I she went by his side, and listened 
to his votee^-his words. . How beautifully 
changed the lights in her eye, the shadows in 
her world ! How clear, how friendly were they ( 
She felt at heart so warm* so infinitely happy I 
It throbbed with gladness, and full of a gajceiy 
hitherto unknown. Her being unfolded in such 
moments its. richest blossoms. Roses glowed 
on her cheeks; her eyes exchanged their dark 
glance for a clear vernal light; her form, evegy 
limb, became fuller, ber motions more lively- 
she was a speaking image of felicity I 

And if this season of life's bloom lasted but 
for a morning, it is still beautiful to have en- 
joyed it; with the bosom bathed in love and 
spring to have tasted of the glory Ojf life. This 
ruddiness of morning easts a bewitching splen- 
dor on the whole of after-life. One. bears the 
heavy days of earth much more readily when 
the heart has once revelled in the fulness of hap- 
piness. But perhaps thou thmkest differently— 
thou who, after a life full of self-denial, wander- 
est onward in the silent gleam of the stars of the 
evening heaven, and lookest forward to a morn- 
ing whose light shall never fell 1 Perhaps thou, 
art right. I am not disposed to doubt it. 

In the south, a passion like that between Nina 
and Hervey would speedily have burst out into 
a flame. It would have snapped asunder all 
bonds, have surmounted all impediments, and 
have kindled the marriage-torch or the funeral- 
pile. In the quiet, serious north, 'where love 
arose and developed itself between the two, it 
took, however, another shape. Hast thou ever 
seen two stems of trees, which, sprung from dif- 
ferent roots, yet drawn as it were by an irresisti- 
ble attraction, pressed ever closer toward each 
other, and united themselves continually more 
intimately, till one rind inclosed both, and till it 
became almost impossible to indicate the spot 
where they grew together. The two stems are 
become one, and it is no longer in the power of 
man to rend them asunder without destroy ins; 
the life of both. They draw in common their 
strength from the earth ; their boughs are woven 
into one common crown ; the same mantle ojf 
snow surrounds them in the night of winter: 
the same sun cherishes them; the same wind 
shakes their boughs, and the same birds find 
shelter under their roof of leaves. 

Do happy consorts recognize themselves ia 
this picture? May they be many I May they 
live long on the earth. They present a sight 
which is grateful both to God and man. 

So deep, so still, so perfect was that feeling 
which united Hervey and Nina— and precisely 
because it was so deep and complete did it re* 
,uatn long a secret to both. It did not present 
itself to them as a strange feeling, which suttV 
Jenly arises and establishes itself in the heart; 
but it harmonized with their innermost being. 

Nina resigned herself without hesitation to a 
feeling which perfected ber whole life, and open- 
ed heaven to her. The memory of earlier con- 
nections became, as H were, extinguished in her 
heart. She knew nothing more of them ; she 
thought no more of them. Hervey constitute^ 
iter world, he*, ltfe, her fete* her ap, _ Bat that 
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word tare rarer tame into ber thoughts; and as 
it occurred to Hervey, as it became clear to him 
what the feeling was which filled his heart, he 
then only formed the firmer resolve never to dis- 
tort) ber peace. He lelt strength enough to keep 
the rein in his possession, if he could only be 
near her and ennoble her life; for he did not de- 
ceive himself regarding the influence which be 
possessed over her. Bat he did not call this 
Seeling love. He desired not to excite love in 
her; he could not wish to unite her life with his, 
over which hung a gloomy shadow, an impene- 
trable, immovable shadow, which would inevi- 
tably present itself at the moment that he should 
propose to unite Nina's fate to his own. He 
east this thought far, far from him ; but be felt 
compelled to seek her welfare, to bless her with 
the best that he possessed, with his knowledge, 
with his heart. He would give her everything, 
and sought nothing for it. Her devotion to htm 
I was a necessity, perhaps more so than he ad- 
• mined to himself. In Hervey's soul lay so deep 
a necessity of making others nappy, that the sat- 
isfaction of this leeling had hitherto alone con- 
tented him. It is on this account that he thought 
so little on the return which people made him : 
it was through this that he did not at all read 
the word love, which the lips of Nina expressed 
so plainly in her smile at his approach — the 
word love, which painted itself in her beaming 
glance, and in the happiness which his entrance 
aiflused over her whole being. 

But he came every evening to see her, as the 
pilgrim of earth turns himself toward heaven 
when his day of labor draws toward its close. 
With a good-humored impatience he pressed 
his sister Maria to make herself ready, and with 
hasty steps led the way from Tarna toward 
U men as. At the sight of Nina he became qui- 
eter. Clara and she were then almost always 
prepared for a ramble through the wild but ro- 
mantic country, in which Hervey knew every 
track and nook. They set out; the little party 
soon separated ; Nina's arm rested within that 
of Hervey. ' They went on in advance, for Clara 
usually soon slackened her pace. She remain- 
ed with Hervey's sister, listening with a soft 
melancholy smile to the theme which Maria 
generally adopted in ber conversation; this was 
scarcely ever other than ber beloved brother, his 
tenderness and care for his family, bis words 
and deeds, and the love and confidence which 
were universally conferred on him. 
' Nina talked with Hervey with most especial 
pleasure of Bdla. She described her as a lofty 
being, whom the sorrows and joys of earth could 
not reach ; stern, yet mild; deep, but clear: con- 
cealing her good deeds as others concealed their 
evil ones ; simple, yet uncommon, resembling 
no one but herself. She spoke of her own happy 
childhood by the side of her little beloved sister; 
of her long state of continued weakness after her 
death, and of Edla's influence over her. But 
ber lips hesitated to express that which, with a 
thousand voices sounded in her heart, namely, 
that she now first understood the beauty of life; 
was now for the first time young and happy, 
and now first praised the all-beneficent Creator, 
the giver of every good and beautiful thing. 
Hervey listenel to her with quiet joy. He re- 
freshed himself in her lovely spirit, which lav 
before him clear as a mirror. He Pstened with 
an enraptured heart to the melodious voice, to 
the pure and si-nple *pe'ch. O how he loved ker ! 
Often did he conuuet Nina to the new im- 



provement which he was making htoscif, or it* 
which be had stimulated others. It seemed as 
if that newly-plonglied land, that freshly-laid- 
down past me, the nursery-garden, needed the 
glance of Nina, even as they did the rain and 
the sunshine, to make them flourish. Many- 
men recognize the greatness 61 lile and the pow- 
er of -God only in the grand events of history; 
the glory of Nature only in ber sublime scenes, 
in ber dazzling phenomena. Hervey saw in 
human lite nothing moie than what every cot* 
tage is capable of presenting; and in like man- 
ner .he discerned in the development of the crys^ 
alis, in the growing and ripening grain of coin f 
the power and order of all nature, her depth and 
her divine life. He called the attention of Nina 
to these things; he taught her to perceive how 
great, how clear, and at the same lime bow un- 
lathomable, is the Creator even in the smallest 
of his creations. 

He imparted to Nina bis plans in reference to* 
the improvement of the country, and the social 
management of its inhabitants, he solicited her 
opinions and her advice. Nina's eye for practi- 
cal life extended its vision daily, and daily ad- 
vanced in steadiness. She was inspired by the 
activity of Hervey ; she instructed herself in his 
undertakings, and in all those which, through, 
his recommendation and guidance, were com- 
menced in the country. God be praised ! Vir- 
tue and Diligence are even more infectious 
than Plague and Crime. One pure stein can 
engraft with its germs a hundred wild trees, f.noT 
ennoble them all. From Hervey, Nina acquired 
a lively interest in the good cf humanity, an in-. 
terest which is the noblest characteristic of man. 

The young friends often pleased themselves 
with making little plans for the ornament of the 
wild environs of UmenaX A footpath was led' 
winding down into 4. lovely valley, and again at 
the foot of a rock not far from the sea was raised 
a seat of turf. A lofty tree lent its shade, a 
spring murmured near it, a luxuriant hedge oC 
wild roses extended on either band from the 
precipice. This little spot, which Nina particn-> 
larly loved, was named Nina's Rest. 

Nina in the mean time remarked that a ques- 
tion or observation, as it would seem insignifi- 
cant in itself, disturbed Hervey's repose. An* 
expression of pain then painted itself in his face ; 
be continued long silent, and appeared to wros- 
tle with himself in order to regain his previous 
mood of mind. Nina endeavored to be guarded 
in ber words; but as she yet awoke that painful 
change exactly when she least expected it, she 
finally resolved to speak quite frankly with him 
upon it. 

" It often happens to me," said she one day to 
bim, "that I say something which gives yon 
pain, and seems to excite the most agonizing; 
recollections in you. I beseech you, teach me 
to avoid this." 

He gazed on her affectionately. "That you^ 
cannot do," said he ; " no one can do it. In this 
respect I lie under an influnce which I am not 
able to escape from. Grant me but. one re- 
quest," and he glanced at her with the deepest 
earnestness; "never speak with me of my past 
life; never pnt to me one question in reference 
to it. Yon might easily conjure up a shadow 
which itself is able to darken for me God's glo- 
rious sun- nine." 

"Gracious heaven!" exclaimed Nina wi h 
hi nctfti? cheek, and involuntarily raising her. 
clasped hands. 
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« Gompo^yQwrs^lf!" said Hervey again with 
his usual gentleness. 

•' it is indeed a pain, bat not a bitter one, and 
I know now this shadow can be exorcised. Bat 
grant my request" 

" f bat I promise you," answered Nina com- 
ply ingly; but her heart asked, "What dark 
1 shadow can it be which can trouble his days ? 
Oh that I could expel it ; that 1 could place my- 
self betwixt it and Hervey, I would sacrifice'my 
life for his happiness." 

And what in the mean time said the Countess 
Natalie and the Baroness H. to ail these wajks 
and conversations'? 

, The Countess Natalie bad two great engross- 
ments. The first was the laying out of a large 
park; the second the Colonel Kugel, who was 
ner assistant therein, and rolled stones out of the 
earth and sighs out of his heart, all out of love 
to the Countess. The Colonel was a tall and 
handsome man, strong as a lion — naive, bad and 
good like nature : neither reasoning nor listening 
to reasoning; a -sort of Hsrcules, who, after he 
had crushed the Neinean lion in his powerful 
arms, could cast himself down at the feet of a 
fair one and spin with her. The Countess re- 
garded him at first in an artistical point of view, 
and afterward bestowed on him a warmer inter- 
est. " These great children," said she, " are so 
refreshing. In an artificial and over-accom- 
plished world, they stand as something original 
and natural." 

Tue Countess let the Colonel understand that 
she found him "refreshing;" he was thoroughly 
transporte 1 with her good taste, and so ended by 
falling seriously in, lore with her. She pro- 
posed to herself to educate him. She persuaded 
Aim that he had great talents for philosophy, and 
reeo.nmenieJ him to read various books with 
which she supplied him. The Colonel rose 
every morning at half-past three, studied and 
wrote, and spun long yarns out of ideas. The 
flax-spinning of Hercules was far easier to him. 
In the mean time the Countess knew how to re- 
Ward the Colonel for his labors. She belonged to 
those who shrink from an actually criminal di- 
gression, bat still allow themselves much which 
borders on it. Flattered at being able at her 
age to excite a passion, she exerted herself to 
make it lively and entertaining; but she did this 
with such zeal, that very soon her own heart 
was involved in the game. The Colonel' be- 
came more interesting to her than all the park 
arrangements in the world; bat at the same time 
she was not without her cunning. The Colonel, 
ononis side, employed his stratagems of war in 
his intercourse with ladies. Each of them willed 
to' assure himself of the feeling of the other with- 
out committing himself, and thus they passed 
their days in laying plots and counterplots to 
this end. In such circumstances the Countess 
was desirous of removing all witnesses as far as 
possible, and therefore right willingly gave per- 
mission to the young people to carry on their 
rambles. 

But we must now compel ourselves to ac- 
knowledge that even the Baroness H. bad her 
engrossments; though these were bv no means 
like those of the Countess. The first was her 
husband. I ask who has anything to say against 
it, that the two were now Car more in love with 
one a no- her thin befjre their marriage 1 The 
other was a yet unborn creature — a future heir 
of ParaJise, whose approaching existence en- 
raptured the Baron, and lei the Baroness to an-. 



ticipate a mother's joys. "Ohi these engross* 
meats will draw away her soul lroin Olaray 
from her friend !" 1 hear one of my lady read- 
ers exclaim in- dissatisfaction. No, thou good 
one, certainly not! But they hindered her lrom 
accompanying Clara as before — they drew awajr 
her attention a little from that which was pass- 
ing around her. Besides this, Clara was quieter 
and tenderer than ever, and expected the child of 
her friend as if it were her own. Clara found 
herself on excursions of discovery in the neigh* 
borhood : the -Baroness believed that all went on 
as it should. With the Countess and her fresh 
improvements she was less satisfied, and spared 
no admonitions in this quarter ! bat all these fell 
upon " stony ground." 

CHAPTER XXX. 

rHE EXCBR8ION. 

Virtue and gladness 
Kindle each other. 

FbXnzik. 

It is a lovely Saturday afternoon, light 
breathes the wind, joyously sing the birds, 
sweetly the flowers exhale their odors, who can 
remain in the house 1 The Countess certainly 
not. She chooses this day for her first visit to 
the parsonage in Tarna, to Hervey's aged moth* 
er. The whole family, as well as the Colonel, 
shall accompany her. They will go thither on, 
foot, and return in the carriage. All are in ex* 
cejlent spirits. The Colonel beats himself with 
gathering flowers for the Countess, who shows: 
him grateful glances. The Baroness throws 
sharp glances at her, yet has herself her attention 
agreeably diverted by her husband, who over- 
whelms her with attentions, smokes his pipe, and 
looks in the highest degree gay ana happy. 
Filius .... good heaven ! what have wo 
done with Filios? O, it is true, we have for* 
gotten him, and beg our reader's pardon ! We 
have neglected to say that before the Baron's de* 
parture from Paradise he was taken to an ex* 
cellent school in the next town, where he at the 
same time had lessons in drawing, and oppor- 
tunity to cultivate his talent in little and great 
compositions. 

Nina and Clara .are gay and happy as chil- 
dren, and feel themselves continually more like 
sisters. The Countess makes trial whether the 
philosophical plantations in the heart of the Col- 
onel have yet taken root. She talks of Pascal 
— she talks of Cousin. The Colonel acquiesces 
in all her thoughts and ideas— -finds "deep" and 
" sublime" what she finds "deep" and "sub- 
lime;" and makes giant strides in the— favor oC 
his teacher. . 

Yonder rise the green hills of Tarna. Lovelr 
and well lies the parsonage on one of them. A. 
garden with trees and shrubs stretches greenly- 
down its southern side. The whole country 
round is changed ; everywhere have the plough, 
the spade, and the axe begun their labors. Her* 
vey is in the garden with his young friend Cap- 
tain Philip S. ; they are busy trimming, amid 
friendly discourse, the trees beneath whose shad© 
Hervey hopes ever to see his mother and sister* 
enjoy the summer evenings. So long as this 
little garden was encompassed with marshes, no 
newly-planted trees would make progress ; but 
now these are for the most part drained, and 
converted into fruitful tillage land. In conse* 
quence of this the cold is diminished, and every* 
where shootforth leafy branches. 
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As Heritey Scried the approaching party, 
He Ann; down his pruning-kniie, and hastened, 
beautiiui in tot? teal of labor— beautiful ill his 
neglected drees, especially beautiful in his joy 
ana benevolence, % which painted themselves in 
h w face to meet bis friends. To Nina, the words, 
I oeiieve of Bterne, occurred— " His countenance 
is like a Meeting." 

Gentle and quiet as evw, Hervey conducted 
fete guests to bis mother. In the house it looked 
hue a tranquil festival day— all Was so clean, so 
White, so tasteful, yet simple. A friendly di- 
recting spirit had set its seal on the whole econ- 
omy of the house. In the entrance hall strewed 
Jeaves of the fir annoyed somewhat the Count- 
ess, but charmed the young ladles extremely. 
They passed from the Wi into the sitting-room, 
and the Countess noticed with wonder the ele- 
gance of the furniture. Baron H. stood enrap- 
tured before bookshelves which covered the 
whole of a spacious and light apartment. Here 
stood also a pianoforte ana a harp, the favorite 
instruments of Edward Hervey. Numerous and 
well- tended flowers breathed their aroma from 
the windows. Soon also a flower of the helio- 
trope, plucked by Hervey, shed its fragrance m 
Nina's hand. Some pigeons with lustrous feath- 
ers came flying into the house, and took food 
now from Hervey's and now from Nina's hand. 
Nina's sottl was seized with an inward delight ; 
never had she felt herself so much ai home, so 
nappy. It seemed as if a smiling angel of peace 
ghtuced at her out of every corner, and whisper- 
ed to her—" h is good to be here !" Ah, she felt 
that it was so. Hervey's look, Hervey's spirit, 
frad here sanctified and blessed everything. 

Would you see a living festival 1 See there 
the aged lady, Hervey's mother. In the lovely, 
pure features dwell together seriousness and 
gentleness; and about the mouth shows itself yet 
frequently a smile, which reminds you of that of 
the sun. In her white dress, simple in costume 
and character, she is not wanting in a natural 
dignity, which so well becomes the handsome 
old lady. Her silver hair divides itself on her 
open brow, in order to cover her temples, and 
then to disappear tinder her cap. At the entrance 
of the distinguished guests she laid aside her 
took of devotion and her spectacles, and wel- 
comed them with unaffected cordiality. The 
Countess had proposed to herself to be conde- 
scending, but it would not succeed. Virtue and 
Jnisfortune, a strong and pious soul, had confer- 
red on the mother of Hervey the nobility, the 
genuine good-breeding to which worldly accom- 
plishment can add little, and from which a low- 
ly roof and the accompaniments of poverty can 
take nothing away. Perhaps somewhat of this 
quiet character was derived from the pride which 
she felt in her son. She had not seen much of 
the world ; she believed that in it one could meet 
with nothing better, nothing more exalted than 
Hervey. 

By the side of this lady, and somewhat sur- 
prised that the representations which she hac*. 
made to herself ot Hervey's domestic economy 
did not altogether tally, the beautiful, rich, and 
world-experienced Countess was conscious of a 
wholly peculiar sensation. She felt herself 
thrown out of her own element, in a word, some- 
what embarrassed, and to her great annoyment 
Jmew not how to carry on the conversation". The 
Baroness, on the contrary, was at once at home, 
so soon as with her fine tact she had felt out the 
.presence of nature and" human worth; and she 



was therefore speedily carried *wty to ft ftdent 
conversation with Hervey's mother. 

The rest of the company Itad in the mean 
time entered the musiiMuotfi. At the request 
of the Countess, Hervey placed himself at tha 
harp, and his fingers touched the chords with 
spirit and life. From a mild, melancholy, but 
infinitely agreeable phantasy, lie passed wHbth* 
skill of a master to the simple, profound accords 
which form the introduction to the splendid ro- 
mance " The Sea Hero ;"* and in a fine teao* 
be then sung the northern song, in a strong -but 
motencnoly tone, with an entrancing, varying 
expression, such as the words of the poem die* 
tated. The life of the olden time- rose in its 
youthful, wonderful strength. Like a quickes}* 
fng breath k pervades the souls of the listeners. 
To their imagination* seemed 

-Thus loitlj the bong of &e *fa*t, 

At th#y rtck ut we wild foamia* «e*. 
Ah! 

thsyeomeft— fcta«<H«H* dlwui inrtwl, 
They know so fatur— U«y kmm n» band 
la the se*. 

Philip's eyes 1 igntened* at Hervey's song ; even 
Clara's pious glance' kindled with an unwonted 
feeling. Nina had cast down her eyelids; the 
long dark lashes concealed the expression of bet 
gdze: she was silent, but the song seized might, 
ily on hentsoul, yet not so as it did on a forme* 
occasion. There was a strange sensation in her 
heart, but it was good. 

"Where is Maria 1" 

I am at this moment a little ashamed of Maria, 
since no one can look less festively arrayed than 
she. She will only prepare a banquet lor those 
who have Ibngottea themselves. She stands stilt 
and hot at the oven, and bakes fine bread. The 
greatest consternation shows itself in her conn* 
tenance, while in the deepest anxiety she gazes 
round her with the words — u Our maid-servants 
are gone out! The house full of guests! Tht 
Countess! Sapper! I bete! white bread must 
be baked, and both girls are out I" 

I will venture to assert, that none of my fair 
readers will peruse this without the greatest synv 
pathy for Maria, and even a little sympathetic 
distress. It they wish, however, to. get rid ot this 
distress, it is only necessary to accompany me a 
little farther. Maria, between her oven and her 
anxiety, wouJd have lost her wits, if her brother, 
like a consoling angel, had not suddenly made 
his appearance, and with friendly words, active 
help, and pleasant jokes, put to flight her trouble. 
She took courage— all will go well ; and front 
this it came to pass that the oak jog turned out 
so admirably, for in fact when the cakes Hi the 
oven rise well, the heart of the housewife rises 
with them. Maria felicitated herself on being 
able to treat her guests with the beautiful white 
bread, especially the lovely Nina, whom with a 
maiden's enthusiasm she admired. For her was 
an especial cake baked. 

Maria speedily spread the cloth in the eating 
room, and her brother spoke courage to her. He 
himself helped to cot bread, and to set on the ta- 
ble the dishes of curl, so that his sister became 
quite easy and cheerful Will you see Maria t 
She is like a thousand others, fair, kind, blue- 
eyed, of features by no means remarkable, but 
with an expression of jgooi-uatufe. Her dress 
was something worn, bat fot from being wrni 
out; a warm heart, a good understanding, ia 
whose joys housekeeping and heaven occupy 

* Biiinfwi. 
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the whole spate, without much fascination ; dil- 
igent, eofwctewtwuB, aflcetkmate, indefatigable— 
the first ap, the fast to bed ; you see, id a word, 
fcefore you one of the many who lire for others 
— of those who will probably think for the first 
time of themselves when the Lord of the world 
ftays to them—" Thou good and faithful servant, 
♦hot* hast been faithtbt in a few things, enter tboo 
into the joy of thy Lord." But for such an one 
What joy can there probably he, except that of 
feeing able ret more freely to live and work for 
-these that she loves ? 

But we loiter— Maria does not. She has set 
the coM roast meat, the steaming potatoes, and 
the fresh butter, on the table; she has conducted 
the guests into the eating-room, and has invited 
Ihfcm kindly and somewhat embarrassed to par. 
take, and wishes that they may enjoy the repast. 

Here also the Countess found herself tyitte 
out in her expectations, add saw not the small- 
est thing at which she could have smiled. For 
here all was too pretensiofiless and too good. 
The meal resembled rather an idytlean banquet 
than a supper "at the Countess's visit* And 
in truth the milk, with the excellent cream, she 
found, as well as the rest, so delicious after the 
long walk, that she bestowed a particular atten- 
tion upon the dish. It did not escape her how- 
ever, that Hervey was more gay and social than 
trsual. He looked around him as if he would 
Wess everybody. But while all are eating, chat- 
ting, and laughing, I will make a short digres- 
sion, and say a word with the 

Fathers op FAMiLttts. 
* Thou who sittest at thy table Hire a thtihdet- 
ctond charged with lightning, and seoldest the 
wife and the cook about the' dinner, so that the 
morsel sticks in the throat of the mother and 
children— thou who makest nnhappjr wife and 
«hfld and servants— thou Who pteparest for ev- 
ery dish a bitter satice out of tfly gall— shame 
and indigestion to thee! 

B trr— Honour and fang life to a good stomach, 
and especially all good to thee who sittest at thy 
table like bright Sunshine; thou who fOokest 
round thee to bless the enjoyment Of thy family 
—by thy friendly gfcroce, thy kind speech, callest 
ffoitn sportivenesS and appetite, tod thereby lend- 
«st to the gifts of God a better strength, a finer 
ihtvor than the profoundest art of the cook is able 
to confer upon them— honor to thee, and joys in 
abundance. May good will ever spread the ta- 
We for thee ; may friendly faces ever sit round 
thy dishes. Honour and joy to thee ! 
. And now back again to the parsonage. Bar- 
>cn H. felt himself so unusually exhilarated, that 
fie suddenly, to the horror of everybody, burst 
forth with a terrible song, at which every one 
laughed except his wife, who pulled htm by the 
ear. Afler he had finished it, he bowed with 
great gravity to the ringing peal of applause, 
.and begged of Nina al^o to gratify the company 
•with a song, Nina blushed and would decline 
it, but, stimulated by the Countess, who felt her- 
self somewhat wounded that the Baron bad not 
first made such a request from herself, and over- 
Whelmed with solicitations, she finally consent- 
ed, and sansr with a somewhat tremulous voice 
the beautiful song of Franzen — 

"Yi«Mth)r«rirrt»eb«|*«ttuttbfOu«.» 

flervey immediately fell in with Ms fine tenor, 
*t first only as ft seemed fo support the voice of 
Kina. She thanked him with a gentle bod. 
$Xer voice became firmer, her cheeks flushed, her 



eyes beamed with joy. Herennen Hervey raised 
bis voice more and more, he followed hers no 
longer, but rather bore it on — a finer harmony no 
one ever beard. All hearts were enlivened. In- 
voluntarily first one and then another voice join- 
ed the singing, and if the Baroness had not ex- 
pressively pinched the arm of her husband, ic 
would hare been difficult to have restrained him 
from bursting out at the top of his voice with 
the words— 

* Virtue and gladness kindle each other." 

At the last verse, however, he was no longer 
able to withstand the temptation. All respect 
for the fine art was swallowed up in the vivid 
feeling of actuality, and at the words— 

** After an evening— f * 

the Baroness flinched the arm of her husband in 
vain ; lie only screamed the loudt*— 
"Cikftly^iyeftdMh" 

she therefore took her part, and also began to ac- 
company the singing. The Colonel let his deep 
hut good voice resound, and the whole company 
sang in chorus : 

" Cordially ended, 
Slumber we wftly, and waken refreshed." 

JHow delighted, and how heartily after this alt 
shook bands at parting, need scarcely he remark* 
ed. But we must say a word regarding the paru 
ingof Nina from fxervey's mother, since this 
consisted m a wordless scene, which is better 
than words calculated to bring people closer to 
each other. We have already remarked that 
the Old lady attached but little value to purely 
external advantages: toward beauty, however, 
especially when this was the expression of a 
lovely soul, she felt herself weak ; and Nina's 
appearance, manner, and singing, had this even- 
ing made upon her the most vivid impression. 
When, therefore, Nina approached her to take 
leave, the- old lady eently put ber a,rm around 
her slender waist, led her nearer to the window, 
and regarded her with the deepest interest. Nina 
blushed; and as the otd lady with a serious and 
almost moherly expression kissed her forehead. 
Nina was seized with a feeling of Wonderful 
veneration. The lovely and high-born daughter 
of the President hastily stooped, and touched 
with her lips the hand of the aged dame. 

It was homage which youth paid to age— ay # 
perhaps, which Nina paid to the mother of Her- 
vey ; and Ho rapidly passed this little scene, tha; 
no one btit Hervey observed it. A lightning 
flash glowed in his dark eyes — then a dark 
Houd passed over them. He remained stand- 
ing with a shawl of the Baroness in his hand, 
and forgot that she waited for him to put it upon 
her shoulders till she turned and jocosely said 
to him. " Will the Pastor wrap himself in the 
shawl 1 If so, it is Very much at his service. 
Only in that case I mnst petition for a great- 
coat.** Hervey smiled, and gave her the shawl, 
yet he was still and thoughtful as he accom- 
panied his guests out. 

The evening was uncommonly fine, and the 
Countess proposed to make her return home 
partly on foot. The plan met with universal 
approval. Hervey accompanied the party, with- 
out, as it seemed, being properly with ft. The 
carriages came on slowly behind. The Baroness 
H. sought to awake the slumbering jealousy of 
her hatband, by making him obtervent of Har- 
vey's changed rtmod, and assuring him at the 
same time that this change had taken place at 
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the moment in which he had taken her shawl in 
his hand. 

Baron H. promised to wan him solemnly 
against so unfortunate a passion, and if this did 
not avail, to assure him that he must expect to 
be called out. 

Nina was as silent and thoughtful as Hervey 
Captain S. had given her his arm, and endeav- 
ored to engage her attention. 

The company passed a little neat house, gay 
with flowers. " Who lives here V inquired the 
Baroness. 

" A canting old crackbrain of a woman," was 
the Countess's answer. At the same moment 
the inhabitant of the house appeared at the door, 
an ugly, strange-looking, nodding, and grinning 
figure. 

The party greeted her and passed on. 

" This woman/ 1 said the Couqtess, " bored me 
lately with an ir.tolerable morning visit; yet she 
occasioned me some good thoughts. She talked 
with a most absurd enthusiasm of |ier religion, 
'and of her reliance on the grace of God, with- 
out which man is nothing.' She described with 
the highest rapture her happiness, which consist- 
ed chiefly in this, that she bad a room, and six 
shillings* for her daily support. She farther de- 
tailed to me the kind presents which she some- 
times received from her benefactors, as well as 
a friendly invitation from one or other of them 
to their tables, and the like. She concluded 
with declaring herself to be ( the happiest of 
mortal*.' 

" When she had left me I could not prevent 
myself feeling a certain degree of compassion 
for this 'happiest of mortals/ and would rather 
endure actual misery than feel myself happy in ' 
this fashion. Never was so clear to me as in 
this moment, that that which the good man seeks 
in life is not happiness, so far as we understand 
by that the enjoyment of the convenient and 
the agreeable. The happiness which a noble 
soul strives after is perfection j is the devel- 
opement of its nobler existence ; is goodness, is 
God/r This happiness does not exclude suffer- 
ing. Pain and pleasure are the wings of the 
soul, on which it soars toward its ennoblement. 
Earthly enjoyments are for such a soul nothing; 
and, compared with its life, the happiness of 
ilrs. L. is a pure abomination." 

Hervey here awoke out of his revery ; for he 
could not bear an injustice, let the being be ever 
so insignificant toward which it was shown. 

" I think," said he softly, "that you are a lit- 
tle too severe upon her. A happiness so inno- 
cent as hers, and which, as you admit, is ground- 
ed on the fear of God, deserves in truth no con- 
tempt. Her contentment with the enjoyments 
of so humble a lot they only can comprehend 
who during the greater part of life have bad to 
contend with want and necessity. And is it not 
indeed probably the will of the Almighty that 
we should feel ourselves even here on earth 
happy and at home? Yes, how is it possible 
that we can feel ourselves otherwise, if we in 
all cases follow his commands, by which we be- 
come reconciled to the heavenly and the earthly 
life, and are 'filled with peice and joy ! If in that 
solitary room in which yonder poor woiipn 
dwells, a friendly sunbeam or a cup of coffee 
make a festival, her joy is not the less gemrne 

* Swedish ; t. e. » many farhing* English. 

t My yannjf fair twai^r • Dost tHw winter to hw the 
Cjuntass talktng in tbi* rraii ? Sock wanUra will Uum 
•ton atamble upon ia tho world. 



and lively than tbat-of those who drink the noble 
juice of the grape, or weep voluptuous tears or. 
a beloved bosom. The best and wisest ol earth 
have not despised these enjoyments. Have I 
preached too long 1" asked Hervey, with a smile: 
" if so, pardon me." 

" The sermon was good," said the Baroness 
H., " and I for my part shall certainly bear it in 
mind, especially when I see Mrs. L. again* 
Yet, dear Pastor, permit me to make a better 
acquaintance with- the humble-minded people 
you speak of. I tell you plainly that such a 
species of moderation is to me intolerable." 

In a friendly manner Hervey gave to the Ba- 
roness, and even to her husband, various admo- 
nitions against this intolerance. The Baroness 
contended warmly for her opinion ; she would 
not give up the smallest jot of it— nay, she- 
would even renounce heaven itself if the angels 
were so tediously discreet. 

Hervey laughed, and begged her on this head 
to be at rest. "The fine, sweet sportiveness/*' 
said he, " which graces the lips with so agreea- 
ble a smile, and gentle satire, are certainly no- 
where so much in place as on the lips of angels." 

<( I am glad of that, Pastor, and I find it most 
sensible," said the Baroness, without being con* 
scions that she at the same time smiled as 
sweetly as any child of heaven possibly could. 
Clara took the band of her friend, and said smi- 
ling, " Have you always been so desperate 
against the wearisome ?" 

"Always !" answered the Baroness positively* 
"except that once indeed I was short-sighted, 
and was mistaken in a certain person. Al>omi- 
nable girl 1 you know that I amuse myself with, 
no orre so well as with you—" 

Baron H. coughed expressively. 

"And with Gustav," continued the Baroness* 
as she reached cordially her hand to her husband. 

The Baroness was now tired ; the com pan/ 
paused till the carriages came up. Hervey as- 
sisted the ladies into them, and took leave. 

" To feel oneself happy— to feel oneself already: 
at home here on the earth," thought Nina — "O 
how divine must that be !" 

Rapidly rolled the carriages onward *, rapidly 
sped Nina over the pleasant and wild landscape.* 
It seemed to her as if her life would roll on as 
rapidly — as if she never should feel herself at 
home on the earth. 

Philip S. stooped and plucked a little flower,, 
which had slowly raised itself again from the-' 
pressure of Nina's foot. He kissed it, and con* 
cealed it in his bosom. 

The two friends now went back, and in order 
the sooner to reach home struck across the mea- 
dows by a lootpath. Philip talked with Hervey 
of his future plans ; of the journey to Stockholm^ 
which was now before him, in order to take pos- 
session of the rich inheritance fallen to him from 
an uncle. The sound of a carriage interrupted 
the conversation of the friends, and occasioned 
them to turn their gaze toward the highway,, 
where the traveller was driving briskly on m 
his caleche. The traveller seemed to be equal* 
ly observant of the pedestrians. He stopped, 
sprang" from the carriage, and hastened to meet 
the friends at the stile. 

" Ah!" said Philip a ninvtedlv, "it ferny Mend 1 
T.r'fvenheim, the new proprietor in this country. 
H* has promised to spend some days with me. 
Come, Edward, f must make you' acquainted 
with one another." 

Edward had in the mean time fixed his eye* 
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Keenly on the stranger, and said hastily, "Not 
now ; another time. Good night !" 

With these words he drew his arm out of 
Philip's, bowed, and departed. Philip, some- 
what amazed at this unwonted unfriendliness, 
advanced toward his friendjand bade him heart- 
ily welcome. Scarcely were tfye Erst salutations 
exchanged, when the latter asked, "Who was 
the man that just now leiVyou, and left you so 
suddenly? His gait, and a certain movement 
of his head, remind me vividly of one with whom 
1 /ormerly I was very well acquainted." 

Philip named Edward Hervey, and proceeded 
as he always did, when the conversation turned 
on his friend, to speak of him in the most en- 
comiastic terms. Lofvenheim listened in si- 
lence, and then said, " 1 was mistaken, then. 1 
shall be glad to be better acquainted with him." 

At the same instant was heard a wild cry of a 
child, and immediately thereupon the words, 
"Help! help! Save the boy! Ah! the mill- 
wheel ! He goes under the mill-wheel !" 

" That comes from the waterfall," safd Philip ; 
" a child has certainly fallen in 1" Both of them 
ran to the waterfall. The voices of women ex- 
claimed aloud, " Ah ! he will be crushed ! God 
help him!" 

The friends arrived at the waterfall just as 
Hervey, battling with the flood at the danger of 
his life, seized a little bojr who was' in the very 
act of passing under the mill-wheel. Two min- 
utes afterward he stood again on the shore drip- 
ping and panting, but happy. An oldish, little, 
meagre man stood before him. The man was 
beside himself with distraction and joy, and was 
scarcely able to articulate the words, " My child;! 
wy child!" 

Hervey took the yet lifeless child on his knee, 
and rubbed his breast and stomach with his hand, 
wbile*be watched attentively his death- like coun- 
tenance. During his humane occupation Her- 
vey himself was exposed, without knowing it, 
to a most keen examination. Lofvenheim, 
•whose disposition and look were distinguished 
by a peculiar coldness, riveted incessantly his 
dark gray eyes upon him. Hervey, before he 
sprung into the water, had pulled off his coat. 
-His breast was bare, and a scar showed itself-, 
upon it Ldfvenheim's gaze fell from his coun- 
tenance to his breast, and riveted itself on the 
scar. " It is he ! Yes, it is he !" said he half 
aloud. 

In the mean time Hervey had succeeded in 
restoring the boy to consciousness. A stream 
of water poured from his mouth, his bosom 
heaved violently, and he opened a pair of large 
blue eyes, With some directions for the further 
treatment of the boy, he delivered him to his fath- 
er. The man now turned his eyes from the child 
to his savior ; suddenly he seemed no longer to 
understand what he said to him, and the thanks 
died on his lips., His gaze became fixed; a 
paleness more deathlike than before spread it- 
self over his haggard countenance, and his mouth 
•was distorted with convulsive twitchings. 
; Hervey was now called to bestow some at- 
tention on his friend Philip, who embraced him 
with tears in his eyes. " God be praised !" said 
he, " you have saved, and are saved. Permit 
me, Edward, to introduce you to my friend Carl 
Lofvenheim. He wishes to make your acquaint- 
ance." 

" I am rejoiced, Sir Pastor," said Lofvenheim, 
bowing with a cold glance and tone, " to have 
been witness of your heroic deed." 
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" I only cKd what you would in my place have 
done," replied Hervey, in a soft and friendly 
. manner, returning the bow and quietly drawing 
on his coat. 

"But yon must dine with me to-morrow, 
Edward," said Philip kindly. 

" I thank you," was his answer, " tomorrow 
I cannot An important business— another time 
—good night!" 

He gave Philip the hand, greeted Lofvenheim 
politely, and went He looked round for the 
father of the child, but he had disappeared. The . 
man with ev^ry sign of terror, and with the words 
" It is he ! it is he !" and hastened away. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 



Lots is aye the purest ere it be expressed, 

And loveliest if the sorrow which wasteth unconfossed. 

NlCANDER. 

The wind on the sea, the air on the mount* 
ain, the sea-like sound in. the wood, the fresh, 
fresh breath of nature, which expels care and 
refreshes life— I praise you ! Who has not felt 
himself invigorated by you, who has not felt 
himself elevated — when he has returned from 
the house of mourning, from the impure atmo- 
sphere of society, and from the exhaustion of, 
business 1 Wonderful, powerful, care-free-life 
in the air, in the water, and in the earth ! 
Mighty Nature, how I love thee, and how gladly 
would I lead all hearts to thee t In Hostility" to 
thee, life is a burthen ; in peace with thee, we,, 
have a presentiment of the repose of Paradise^ 
Thy storms sound through the immortal harps, 
of Ossian and Byron ; in the songs of the sea- 
heroes— in the romances of the north, breathes 
thy life. The feeling heart owes to thee its 
beet and freshest sentiments. To her also who' 
pens these lines hast thou given new life. Her 
soul was sick to death, and she cast herself on 
thy bosom. Thou didst raise her up again ; 
she received power to lift herself up to God. 

The tempest rolled its thunders over one of 
the wildest regions of the north. Its dark 
cloud-chariot careered over the pinnacles of the 
rocks and the abyss of the valleys. Two wan- 
derers were seen hastening with rapid steps 
over the wild country. One of them was a 
man in his full, vigor ; and he was beautiful 
through the fresh life, and the union of gentle- 
ness and strength which strikingly displayed 
themselves in his countenance and his whole 
appearance. It seemed to give him delight to 
stride through the desolate country during the 
tempest, and to give his dark, rich locks to be 
tossed by the furious winds. A smile parted 
the well-formed lips, and his eyes glanced clear- 
ly around him. The other walked gloomily, and 
full of thought, by his side. The electric atmo- 
sphere seemed to oppress him ; his young, blond 
head hung down as if it were overwhelmed with 
thought. 

."So gloomy, Philip 1" said Edward to his 
friend. 

"So gay, Edward V* answered he. 

" Yes," replied Hervey, " I am cheerful ; that 
can' I not deny. I am glad that I have been 
able to quell the tumult of the peasantry with- 
out force being requisite. And farther, I hare 
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•eauae to be, cheerful, ei'soa J find myself on a 
long ramble. What enjoyment and. vigor of 
life he*. tba.ni not, in the free air ! it is the 
finest cordial for man. These gloomy thnnder- 
cfeods hate* moreover* for me an especial 
charm. Do not Oasian'a ghosts hover upon 
moral Was it net on anon a wik) heath where 
Fmgal 800$, and gathered tae shades of fatten 
heroes around him 1" 

44 Yon are poetical, Edward. Over me hover 
melancholy images. The gloomy region re- 
minds me of the wilderness of life. How well 
may the homan bosom be compared to yon 
rocky surface, when love and faith forsake it, 
and leave it lying desolate.. Storms are the 
judgments of God against sinners, or the thun- 
derbolts of fate bn the head of the innocent 
Happy are they who feel neither remorse nor 
dread." 

Edward was silent. His cheerful look grew 
dark. 

Soon after Philip said, " We have not much 
farther to go ; I see already our hills, the hills 
near Umenas." He sighed, and added, " My 
journey to Stockholm is fixed fiw to-morrow 
morning very early. I shall probably continue 
there a year at the least. I must this evening 
take leave of you " 

* "So soon ?" said Edward, unpteasantry sur- 
prised ; and then added, with great cordiality, 
** Philip, how much shad I miss you !" 

** Edward, you know it, I am rich. I have 
friends and relatives of great influence. Teff 
me, is there any way in which I can serre yoo 1* 

These words were pronounced with a certain 
coldness, and with the same coldness Edward 
answered : " I thank you ; I need nothing which 
I cannot myself acquire." 

"In a nigher post, with your grpat talents, 
you could more benefit your native Iand,*rould 
be able to gratiry a laudable ambition " 

** i am contented here," said Edward, ab- 
ruptly. ** I only wish to be able to fulfil all the 
duties which my present office lay upon me," 

* " But you lead here, in fact, a most monoto- 
nous life, and your present field of exercise is 
very confined. You are so richly endowed by 
nature— you are so beloved by all men, and 
might so easily live better, might have more 
varied interests*-" 

♦ 4 Love, labor, religion—these are life, liberty, 
-and joy ; these are happiness," answered Ed- 
ward, with warmth. " And who can say, who 
only fulfils his duties as a man, that his field of 
action is confined 1 The eflTect and the exten- 
sion of every pure action are incalculable." 

"But, spite of this, there are higher and lower 
positions, narrower and ampler circles, in the 
state," added Philip, impatiently. "What 
would a Canning or an Oxenstjerna have ef- 
fected had the one remained a simple advo- 
cate, and the other continued living idly on his 
estate 1 Edward, you ought not wholly to close 
your heart against a. noble ambition." 

" No, Philip, no ! I also have dreamed. I too 
— I too have wished. There was a time .... 
but let us drop this subject," said he, excitedly ; 
and then more calmly added, "the hand of 
Providence leads us better than our own rash 
desires. It has on this spot pointed out my 
place, and here will I remain." 

Hervey's determined tone seemed to cut off 



all farther attempts of this sort The fmvAm 
were for a moment silent, and then Philip said* 
" Then I really can do nothing for you !" 

**Yes, you can possibly do something lor 
mo}" said Hervey. stepping tip to Philip, and 
putting his arm around nun. "You probably 
can ! Give mo my friend again; give me the 
open, cheerful, cordial Philip back again. For 
some time past I have known him no longer ; 
and since last evening, all your offers of pro- 
tection and the cold tone .... in fact, Philip, 
they have made me shudder. What ta come 
to yon, Philip, my friend % Have we ceased to 
understand each other?'' - 
' " Edward," said Philip, with an expression 
of the greatest pain, "I acknowledge it; for 
some days I have been miserable." 

" Philip, I a«i your friend, and you have kepi 
this from me !" 

" I will do so no longer, Edward. I feel that 
it would be impossible for me to part from yoo 
without saying all to you. and without bearing 
what you have to say. Edward," added he, in 
a tone bordering on emotion, " you know that 
I have loved you !" 

Hervey gazed at him inquiringly, and with, 
earnest attention, 

'"Yes," continued Phityvin the highest ex* 
ntement) " I have lovpd you, with my whole 
heart and my whole strength, for I have never 
known a more excellent, a more amiable .... 
let mo proceed, Edward ! Yes, I have believed 
in yon ta in Upd. I was a wild youth, and took; 
pleasure in an agitated life ; you acquired power 
over me, I became attached to you v and learned 
from von the strong and peaceful virtues Which 
comtitute the happuiess of human society, My 
faith in you has tor years been my conscience* 
and the power which bridled me. I was happy 
in this faith ; I wooid have fbllowed'you to the 
death — would have died for you with joy. Ed- 
ward ! Edward ! it is a perilous thing when a 
beloved image in the heart of man is destroy- 
ed, since with it the best of his life ia annihila- 
ted." 

Philip covered his face with both hands, and 
seated himself on the trunk of a fallen tree. 
Hervey continued standing before him, regard- 
ing his friend wjth uneasiness and deep sympa- 
thy. After a pause, Philip continued : 

" For some days all seems changed in me 
and around me. It seems to me as if the world 
staggered, as if the earth heaved beneath my 
feet. What, however, really staggers, Edward, 
is my faith in you." 

Philip cast liis eyes on the gronnd — an inex- ' 
pressible agony gnawed at his heart. Edward 
was pale. He seated himself on a mossy stone 
opposite to Philip, and gazed at his friend with, 
a penetrating, steady glance. 

44 Well ?" said he after a pause, as Philip* ' 
sank in bitter feeling, was silent. 

" Well, Edward ! there is come a man to me 
who says he knows you— who has dared to say 
of you that you bear an assumed name, and. 
what is still more, an assumed character ! A» 
man who charges you with concealing under a 
mask of virtue a heart tilled with vice — a maa 
who dares to assert that in your youth you 
have perpetrated the lowest and the grossest 
crimes J" 

•* Philip," said Edward with painful serious*' 
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ness, (l an this you have kept from w\ you 
have, therefore, believed it." 
! "Not believed, Edward! No, by God, so 
miserable I was not ; then you would not have 
seen me here. But an agonizing doubt has ta- 
ken root in rny souL Edward, if my peace and 
my better life be dear to you, tear this doubt 
Out of my bosom. Speak to nie-r-opeu your 
heart to me — tell me that you are innoeeotr— 
convince me that your walk is a& pure aa your 
glance. Give me the right, with the sword in 
my hand, as I have threatened, to compel the 
liar to take back bis words. Edward, my friend, 
you can— you will do it ! w 

Bat Edward's clear gaaa had sunk to the 
earth. An expression of the deepest pain drew 
together bis brows, while his pale lips slowly 
and distinctly said — •• Philip. I cannot do it I" 

The young 3. saw his heaven fall in. Paler 
than Edward, he exclaimed vehemently—" You 
caaoot 1 You are then a criminal' " 

With his look fixed on the earth, and his 
arms crossed, Edward said as to himself— 44 It 
was a fond dream which permitted me to imag- 
ine that I could be believed for my owb sake ; 
that my present conduct would condemn those 
phantom4ies. It was a lovely dream which 
whispered to me that I bad a friend who really 
knew me ; whom rumor aad no mistrust could 
alienate from me ; who* would believe me rath- 
er than the accusations of a stranger. Yes, 
hut it was only a dream, it is past !" 

•• Edward, was your earlier, your real name 
J>_ 1* 

" Yes t H answered Edward, with a firm 
voice* 

" Were you the. tutor of the youngest; son of 
Count R., aad the friend of the eider one 2" 

^Yes!» 

" Edward*— did you carry off. the daughter of 
this house! 

•* Yes, that did L* 

" EdwaruV-you areacrimmalJ" 

**No!*' 

"In the name of heaven provre itt— justify 
yourself." 

Hervey fixed on his friend a long reproachful 
look. " 1 have denied thft crime," said he, "not 
without pride ; and you have known me six 
years — that should be enough for you." 
. " Have you nothing farther to say to me*" 

** No ! M answered Edward, coldly. 

" Edward ! is that your last word 2" 

Edward was silent. 

*» Edward, farewell! I believe in no man 
more !*• Poilip stood up, and turned to depart. 

** Philip !" said Edward softly. 

Philip turned and looked at his friend. Ed- 
ward arose and extended his arms toward him* 
With burning tears he flung himself, as for the 
last parting embrace, on the bosom of his friend. 
He sought then to withdraw, but Edward held 
him fast to his bosom, while he said—- 4 Delay 
a little! I was too warm; vou were hasty.; 
Delay yet a little— we must nof part thus I" 

" Edward!'' said Philip in the highest emo- 
tion, " kill me, but give me hack my faith in you ! ' 

* I have but little to 3ay," replied Hervey, 
with a sorrowful seriousness. '• I cannot dem- 
onstrate my innocence. A mysterious dark- 
ness envelopes my existence. My history is 
simple ^^incomprehensible, i wiU wii it 



you willingly. Once have I related it, aad thenv 
— I was not believed, and he who has been mjr 
friend became my foe. If you have given oo 
faith to my word and to my heart, Philip, why 
should you confide more m tha relation of in- 
explicable events !" 

•• EU ward* speak ! Give me explanation y mjr 
heart tells me that all doubts, will vanish.; that 
1 shall see light in this darkness, and again lov? 
you^again confide in you." 

Edward was adent a moment, as though hot 
would collect his thoughts. His eye had in too* 
mean time fixed itself on, a thunder cloud,, 
which had drawn, itself together into thick, 
masses, and buity up as it were a gate of honor, 
through which the kingly sun blazed forth dear 
and gloriously. This picture gave a striking, 
image of the eye of the Omniscient. The so- 
lemnity of Hervey's brow shone deeper and 
deeper; a beautiful gentle smi|e, opened his, 
lips, and as he pointed to the horixon, he said, 
to Philipr-** Do you see those clouds yonder* 
which but now rolled thundering over our ; 
heads 1 They have now divided tliemselvea.^ 
they are illuminated by the sun, and the evea-r 
ing of this stormy day is beautiful and clear. 
This is the image of a faith which l*as accom- 
panied me through life, and baa iriadja&ed my 
gloomiest rwucs. I believe in a clear epeniftC. 
sun, Philip ; in a light which wiU scatter the; 
clouds ; in a rest after the tempest of the day. 
The moat mysterious events of life have occur- 
red to me* I have been coq^enwd to djqtyun- 
or and death by the band of ttm executioner * 
and yon ana, yea last glorification, of life* ha*- 
pierced through the dark scene. This Uvea 
perpetually in my soul, Be the storms of the 
world s history, the dreams of human life, g)eomy* 
tempestuous* strange as they may, there iol- 
lows yet constantly a calm, and splendid eyeu- 
ing* In this I firmly believe, akipe it is thefaith. 
in the Great Master who, in Hm. bosom over- 
flowing with love* guides the, development and 
completion, of the .drama* aad whose Jiaud con- 
duce aU with power and wisdom. Graceful 
scene !'' continued; Hervey, as his eyes, with 
beaming earnestness, hung on the glorious set: 
ting sunt-?" fade, never from my soul ! Let my 
earthly life be covered with shadow, so that 
thy serene splendor do but beam within one." 

Hervey was silent for a moment sunk in 
thought, and thea beganr— 

44 1 was still very young, and had but just 
completed my studies, when 1 entered the court 
of Count R. The friendship of his eldest son, 
the Count Jjudwig, drew me thither. He fan- 
cied that I might effect some good in it. In the 
presumption which is seldom wanting in our ear- 
lier years, I believed so too. It was a, gloomy 
house ; stormy, dark passions had long raged in> 
it ; its exterior was a true image of its interior. 
Dusky aad dilapidated lay the old castle on the 
highest mountain peak of Shonen ; the billow* of 
the Sound played round the feet of its walls. I 
found a son, who in the bloom of his years was 
become nearly idiotic through terror and appre- 
hension, the consequences of the severe treat- 
ment of his father. The moil»e& was, recently 
dead ; the daughter, of fourteen years of ag» 
yet a child, stdl showing in jier heart already 
the iron wdl of her father. I*ike, ayoung oak,, 
she battled against the stprm,,a#d, tfce o±>presr 
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' aions to which she was exposed seemed o the 
more to steel her spirit to resistance. Sh was' 
a beautiful, wild, but warm-hearted child. Al- 
though still so young, she Was by her fataer's 
wish already promised to a rich, old, worn-out 
man, who in no respect was deserving of this 
fresh rose-bud. She allowed herself to be be- 
trothed, since as a thoughtless child, she saw 
nothing in marriage but a fine wedding, and also 
because she wished by any means to get out of 
her father's house. It is indeed a terrible sight, 
that of a man who has so completely smothered 
everything divine in his nature that nothing re- 
mains but a horrible egotism. To such an one 
nothing is sacred ; to accomplish his will, and 
U> satisfy his humor, he hesitates at none, no, 
not the most criminal meansrand finds a pleas- 
are in making himself a tormentor— such a man 
was the father of Count Ludwig. I speedily ab- 
horred him, yet I continued in his house in order 
to protect his child. Elfrida was demanded in 
marriage, and the marnage day was fixed, when 
a vehement repugnance, and with it an invinci- 
ble resistance, awoke in the heart of the young 
maiden. 

" * I will not !* was her only answer to the 
representations and commands of her father. 
She refused bluntly to marry Baron N. * You 
may murder me,' said she, 4 but never compel 
me to become his wife.' 

•' Now followed dreadful scenes. One day I 
saw Elfrida dragged by the hair by her merci- 
less father, and on this occasion I opposed furce 
to force ; I menaced him, and rescued the bleed- 
ing child out of his hand. Count Ludwig was 
on travel in a foreign land. The terrified, half- 
chilJish Emil implored his sister for God's sake 
4o submit. 

" I stood alone on the side of this courageous 
child, and resolved at the risk of my own life to 
protect her. The hour of contest was not long 
delayed. Count R. in concert with his worthy 
future son-in-law, determined on a nocturnal, 
forced marriage ; a clergyman was won over 
toy bribery, and Elfrida was to be sacrificed. 
The evening before the preparation of this 
abominable scheme, the plan was discovered 
through Elfrida's nurse, who, drawn by the 
•Count into the secret, was not able to support 
the ptmgs of conscience which assailed her. 
Elfrida came to me ; related to me the whole, 
and conjured me with the agony of despair to 
save her. The danger was pressing, and the 
time short ; if it were not to become too late, 
I must quickly decide. Count R. had a sister 
who was an abbess in a convent in Seeland. I 
resolved to conduct Elfrida to her, and to deliv- 
er the unhappy child into her keeping. But in 
order to avoid the forced marriage, it was ne- 
cessary that she should that very evening be 
, conveyed across the Sound. I communicated 
to her my plan ; she threw herself on my pro- 
tection. I wrote a letter to Count R., in which 
1 announced to hrm in a few words what I pro- 
posed to do, without however naming the p ace 
to which I proposed to conduct Elfrida. I left 
the letter on my writing-desk, in the persuasion 
that, though out flight should be discovered im- 
mediately, they would not be able in the night 
to pursue after us. 

"It was a dark tempestuous September 
evening, as, awaiting Elfrida, I stood in the. 



Jboat which I procure'*, and which lay under the 
fcastle wall. At the lppoi. d hour I saw her 
(white dress appear b*t weer the trees and van- 
ish again. In the ha e an darkness she had 
missed her footing, an i fell with a faint cry. I. 
hastened to her, lifted her up. and bore her to 
the strand. I had just reached this when some 
one seized me by the neck behind. I set down 
Elfrida in order to defend myself. She sprang 
resolutely into the boat. I flung my assailant — . 
who sought with curses and reproaches to se- 
cure me— violently down, got clear of him, 
sprang after Elfrida, and pushed off from land. 
In the same instant there was a flash on the 
shore, a shot fell, and a wild cry and confused' 
clamor of voices struck on our ear ; speedily,* 
however, all was overpowered by the howling 
of the storm and the roaring of the waves. 4 . It, 
was a dreadful night. I intended, so soon Is I 
should have placed Elfrida in security, to return 
to Count R., in order to vindicate myself and my. 
mode of proceeding ; and hardy as was the at- 
tempt to make the passage in the night time 
and during the storm, yet I dared it, and hoped 
in reliance on my youth and my exact knowl- 
edge of the track and the shores, to make a 
successful transit. Yet, through the pitchy 
darkness and the tempest. I lost my course. 
By a current which 1 was not able to stem, we 
were carried out to the*open sea ; I felt it, but 
struggled against it in vain. Elfrida, courage- 
ous as a hero, and composeduin the stormy 
night; thanked heaven for her rescue. Never 
in my life shall I forget this night. . AH around 
me the waves in furious uproar— above me the 
heavens black with menacing clouds— the storm 
howling with terrible rage— at intervals light- 
nings, by whose glare the nocturnal scene only 
appeared more horrific — and before me, in white 
dress, that heroic maiden, the angel who only 
spoke the most affectionate words of comfort, 
of hope, and of thanks. I steered the whole 
night through, and yet reached no coast. I 
knew not where we were, and suffered oh El- 
frida's account the greatest anxiety. Toward 
daybreak the storm became terrible. A squall 
threw us against a rock, our boat went to pieces, 
and I considered myself happy that, swimming 
with Elfrida in my arms, I at length reached 
land. 

" We were east upon a small island far out 
at sea. Only tn one direction, and at a great 
distance,' discovered we land. It amounted to 
a miracle that our little boat had been able at 
all to bear us so far ; soon it lay broken be- 
tween the crags, and the planks were strewn on 
the waves around. 

" We were now surrounded by the foam ng, 
raging surf; swarming sea-birds circled about 
us ; little pale yellow flowers sprang from be- 
rween the cliffs, and waved in the wind. It is 
at this moment as if I had them before me, 
and saw how Elfrida plucked them. 

" The island consisted of several ri 'ges of 
rock, overgrown with slender pine-trees. A* 
f.len and deseitei fisherman's hut testified 
that men had once dwelt here. 

"We found ou'selves alone in the wide, 
boundless ocean ; dangers of many kinds sur- 
rounded us ; we suffered v\ ant of all things, 
ad yet were we almost happy; for such i* 
youth—so strong and living are the feelings o£ 
that time. 
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" Elfrida seemed tiuddenjy to have fronvp 
xjhild become a \tejman.,! She looked lo me 
taller ; her countenuace, \*& manner, expressed 
an awakened soul, 4nd I felt in this moment for 
-her something which I h#*i never felt before. 
"We were alone— in the world— we two wholly 
-alone— in short, I felt the enchanting poetry of 
love and death." 

"You loved her, then!" asked Philip, with 
great sympathy. 

" Yes ! as a youth of twenty in such a situ- 
ation, uuder such circumstances., loves. Yes, 
I loved her. I kindled a tire in the ruined hut ; 
Elfrida adorned H with foliage and flowers. 
"We partook some bread and wine, which I had 
providently brought with us. The sweetest 
joyousness inspired Elfrida. Thus had I never 
seen her. During the oppression in her fa- 
ther's house, her glad sentiments had been like 
rapidly withering passion-flowers. Suddenly 
transplanted into an element of love and free- 
-dom, she revived, and displayed the purest joy, 
which, however, for the moment assumed that 
wild coloring which was, in fact, peculiar to 
her character. The wild scenes which sur- 
rounded us elevated her animal spirits. Famil- 
iar with the wonders of nature as a fairy-child, 
she sprang along the cliffs, and allowed herself 
with delighted boldness to be wetted with the 
spray of the billows, and tossed by the winds. 
I was obliged by force to hold her back from 
these dangers 3 sports, and to compel her to 
seek protection under the trees and behind the 
rocks. And here that wild child suddenly 
changed herself into a fascinating Grace. She 
played with the flowers, and adorned with them 
him whom she loved : her lips spoke the most 
beautiful poetry, her countenance beamed with 
the sweetest smiles. Now an obedient child, 
now a wilful ruler, always amiable and fascina- 
ting, fiery and charming— she appeared to be 
one of those beings from the world of fable, 
half goddess half offspring of nature. While, 
however, 1 gazed on Elfrida ; while, lost in her 
contemplation, I drained the cup of pure and su- 
per-human love which she reached me— she be- 
gan gradually to change. The color of her 
cheeks became more vivid, here eyes acquired 
an unnatural lustre; the sweet harmonious 
speech became by degrees confused ; and, as 1 
took her hand in mine, I felt that her pulses 
were chased by a devouring fever." 

" The storm abated. I had climbed a pine- 
tree, and had bound upon it my white handker- 
chief, but no vessel was to be seen either near 
or far off. The sea looked dreadful. §o passed 
three days. Then my heart was seized with 
-despair. Elfrida sat meek as a lamb under the 
.mighty hand of weakness-, and incessantly 
raged the fever, nndennirrtng and consuming 
her young life. She thirsted, and I had not a 
drop of water with which to moisten her parch- 
ed lips. That was an agony ! She complained 
not, but ever and anon spoke comfort to me, 
and looked with the glance of an angel up to- 
ward heaven. She lay and faded away— reck- 
oning herself stilt nappy, while her voice al- 
ready expired. On the evening of the fifteenth 
day I held a corpse in my arms — had opened a 
vein in my breast, and my blood ran warm 1 
4ipon her scorched lips in vain. They never 
moved again." 



i He* ey was silent. Large tears ran down 

t : tis cr eks. After a pause he proceeded. ** She 

did n A suffer much, and she died happy, since 

she c^ed loving and saw that she was beloved 

— this was, this is my consolation. 

" She Was gone', and nature seenied to have 
exhausted her mad strength. Tempest and 
waves laid themselves to rest. I saw a boat 
approach ; life beckoned to me, but it was at 
this moment abhorred by me. Yet, the thought 
of my mother, of Maria— the hope of being able 
to do away the black suspicion which must fall 
upon me, stimulated tne to live. With Elfrida's 
corpse in my arms I allowed myself to be con- 
ducted toward the land in which I had hoped to 
find shelter for Elfrida. I was now received 
with the horror which is felt for a murderer, 
and I became aware of the accusations with 
which the world loaded me. Count R., wound- 
ed dreadfully, had fallen on the strand, from 
which I fled with Elfrida; a pistol shot had 
struck him. In the same night an important 
sum had been stolen from him, and on me fell 
the suspicion of these transactions. 

*' Count Ludwig was returned ; no longer as 
a friend, but as a foe he stood before ma I 
told him what I have now told you, and — he did 
not believe me! He had from his youth a 
strong disposition to distrust in his character. 
He was unable to distinguish the language of 
truth f om that of deceit. Yet I here excuse 
him; be had been deeply wounded, for he 
loved his sister tenderly; appearances were 
against me ; the lips of the angel whom I would 
have saved were for ever closed, and the mur- 
derous attack upon his father I was unable to 
explain. With hater and abhorrence he turned 
away from me. Images of the scaffold and the 
executioner came before my eyes, and I was 
innocent ! In the consciousness of this inno- 
cence, ■ and prepared to assert it before the 
whole world, I called loud for inquiry. 

" 1 allowed myself quietly to be conducted to 
prison. The courage of youth and the feeling 
of innocence made me calculate on nothing else 
than an honorable acquittal. My hope, how- 
ever, was soon overcast. ' All circumstances • 
told against me ; no one could witness for me. 
In order to clear myself of the charge of having 
by force 1 carried off Elfrida, I appealed to my 
letter to the Count K., and this letter was not 
to be found. The murderer had not been dis- 
covered. A secretary of the Count, a man 
whom I had scarcely before seen, came forward 
as my accuser, and by a mixture of truth and 
lies succeeded in painting in the blackest colors 
my relation to Count H. and his daughter, du- 
ring my abode in the castle. The impossibility 
of justifying myself, if no fortunate chance 
came to my awl, appeared every day more clear. 

"During this time many an abyss of life 
opened before my eyes ; but many a peak also 
rose cloudlessly above the^ dark world. Hell 
came near to me, but heaven also. During my 
imprisonment, which only continued a few 
months, my character developed itself, and I 
became that which I now am. My philosophy, 
my views of human life, of history, and of the 
eternal order at the world, then 1 fiked them- 
selves. I became clear of my soul, and looked 
calmly upon death. Of the time of my confine- 
ment i retain scarcely any but agreeable recol- 
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lections. Yes, since I was become strong and 
tranquil in myself, the sharpest weapon which 
the wqrld had for me blunted its point against 
my heart — thanks to thee, Divine Grace ! for it. 
Did I not suffer for the sake of that glorified 
angel, of that heroic child, who departed in my 
arms? — Often in the long evenings, and solitary 
nights her image stood before roe. I saw that 
wild excited sea — I saw that white, delicate 
figure swimming on the waves — saw her grow 
pale and slowly die. Elfrida — sweet, lovely 
child! oft has thy image for some moments 
paralyzed my busy life and active strength — 
oft has it in the most joyous hours, and amid 
the most cheerful associations, cast a shade of 
sadness over me. 

44 The moment drew near in which the public 
hearing of my case should take place. I pre- 
pared myself for it. I would be my own de- 
fender. I resolved to make the most determin- 
ed exertions to vindicate myself. Should this 
not succeed, I felt that I should be perfectly 
deranged. The. respect or the contempt of men 
loses much of its influence from the moment in 
which we see that they depend more on appear- 
ances than on actuality, and that their glance 
cannot penetrate to the real origin of the mat- 
ter. , Then, however, arises with double power 
the conviction that a loftier eye watches over 
us, and earthly bonds loosen themselves, while 
heavenly ones knit themselves faster. 

44 Yet I was bound by many ties to the earth. 
My mother and Maria were come to me, and 
partook my imprisonment. *They had never 
doubted of my innocence. They cheered my 
soul, and the thought of leaving them was bit- 
ter. Count Ludwig I never saw during my con- 
finement ; but two of my judges visited me fre- 
2[uently. It is my greatest consolation to know 
hat these excellent men also held me to be in- 
nocent, and that I had won their hearts. 

44 The day of the first hearing came ever 
nearer. In the night before this the doors of 
my prison suddenly opened themselves, and it 
was said to me that I was at liberty— to fly ! 
I refused in this manner to acknowledge my- 
self guilty. Then some one announced to me 
that the result of my trial would be, without 
question, that of death, or of a life- long incar- 
ceration ; but that men who held me to be in- 
nocent had made way for my flight, and that it 
was their, purpose to advance my future in a 
foreign country. My mother and sister implo- 
red me not to let this opportunity escape. I 
reflected with myself. My respect for public 
opinion had already received a severe shock. 
The idea of a perpetual imprisonment was in- 
tolerable to me. Here stood my mother and 
sister, whom my death on the scaffold would 
not only dishonor, but plunge into misery and 
poverty. Whom and what could my flight prej- 
udice 1 I was offered life and liberty, and both 
presented themselves in lovely colors before my 
soul. The world is large, thought I; it will 
certainly afford a place for me and mine, where 
hate and calumny cannot reach us. I am in 
the hand of God, and shall be able to earn my 
bread. 

4, I followed the counsel which was given 
. me. I fled with my mother and sister. Un- 
looked-for aid was given me, and made my 
flight to England possible. I went thence to 



India, where I found labor and bread. A writ- 
ten vindication, which soon after my flight from. 
Sweden I caused to appear, gave a bias to opin- 
ion in my favor. The belief in my innocence 
began by degrees, to take root. The tempest 
which had raised itself against me gradually- 
subsided. A year passed. New events and 
new crimes took the attention of the public. I 
and my affair were finally forgotten. Count R. 
recovered from his wound, but died soon after 
through a fall from his horse. My poor Emil. 
had departed thither where n a hard word could 
again reach him, and where the mild voices of 
angels would recall his bewildered soul to a clear 
consciousness. 

44 In the mean time my life in India took an 
unexpected turn. I was happpenough to rescue 
an old man out of the hands of robbers. From., 
that hour be treated me as a son, and bequeath- 
ed to me his not insignificant property ; on the 
single condition, however, that I took his fam- 
ily name, Hervey. I was attached to the old. 
and amiable man. His will injured no one in. 
bis rights, for lie stood alone in life, and had 
himself acquired his property ; and I therefore . 
did not decline his kindness ; but before I ac- 
cepted it, I made him acquainted with my his- 
tory. The old man believed me ; he, the stran- 
ger, did what the friend of my youth had not 
done— he believed my word. He became my 
father, and I his son. My mother and Maria, 
cherished his old age ; me, an unconquerable 
desire to travel seized upon, to see the world, 
and to dissipate my thoughts. I traversed as a 
missionary many parts of Asia ; I penetrated 
even into China. The learning of the East 
opened rich wells for my soul* and not less 
profitable to me was the deeper knowledge of 
human nature, and the power of religion which 
I had acquired. It was a life full of labor, often, 
full of peril, but also full of interest. After 
some years of this wandering life I returned to 
my family, in order to receive the last sigh of, 
ray benefactor. 

44 1 wished now never again to separate from 
my mother and sister. I yearned after some 
quieter life, after some regular field of exertion. 
Certain scientific works had made my name 
known and respected, and in a charming coun- 
try, and in a circle of beloved people, I might, 
have lived on calmly j. but a feeling, perhaps, 
more irresistible than all others which move or 
consume the hearts of men on earth, seized., 
upon roe. I became home-sick; for the heart, 
is always at length assailed by this longing, and 
dies if it be not appeased. Mighty, mysterious, 
wonderful feeling ! — invincible power of attrac- 
tion, who can describe thee, who can resist 
thee 1 The roots of the human heart rest in . 
the soil of home ; they draw thence their life. 
The joys and sorrows of childhood, the place 
where thou hast played, the wind which fanned: 
thee, thy first steps into the world of knowl- 
edge, the first love — all bind us indissolubly to • 
that spot. 

44 1 had endured much in life, had contended 
with much in myself and in others, — and had 
conquered ; yet to this feeling, which consumed 
me like a burning thirst, I succumbed. It is . 
related of a Laplander, v/ho had gone to the 
South, that spite of all the beauties of nature 
and the glories of art, he became affected with- 
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home-sickness,- and desired nothing more than 
a little lump of snow to lay upon his head. I 
wai like him. The wildness and wintriness of 
the North drew me with irresistible power to- 
ward it. My mother and sister concealed a 
similar longing : I would not disquiet them, nor 
expose them to the danger which threatened 
me in my native land ; but I thereby fell away 
in body, and lost the vigor of my mind. Like 
the banished Foscari, I yearned after my native 
land, should I even, like him, appease this 
yearning at the price of life. 

"I soon discovered that I alone did not con- 
sume. Maria, young and gay, lived only in the 
present; but my mother' visibly declined, and 
seemed to have lost all relish for life. My ten- 
derness, the skill of the ablest physicians, avail- 
ed nothing ; silent and melancholy, she hid her 
secret thoughts. One day as I entered her 
room I found her bathed in tears. I folded her 
in my arms, and conjured her to open her heart 
to me. Then said she softly and painfully, 
* Sweden !' « Sweden !' I exclaimed with in- 
describable tenderness. We mingled our tears, 
we pronounced this dear name, which for a 
long time we had banished from our conversa- 
tion, probably a hundred times. O, it was a 
madness, it was an ecstasy. ' O my son !' said 
she, 4 1 must see Sweden again or die.' 

44 * We will away, dear mother,' I answered, 
suddenly resolved and calm; 'we will there 
live and die !' From this moment it seemed 
to me as if a great stone was rolled from my 
heart. I disposed of my little property. We 
set out and fortune favored us. We saw again 
our native land !" 

HerVey paused. His eyes were filled with 
tears, and he stooped down and kissed the 
mossy crag. He then went on. 

'* I was extremely changed ; as well by the 
flight of years as the sojourn beneath the hot 
sun of India. I was not recognized. I went, 
however, out of the way of my former acquaint- 
ances; yet I sought out one of my judges, 
-who during my imprisonment had shown so ac- 
tive an interest on my behalf, and discovered 
myself to him/ He was still the same. I found 
in him a friend and protector. From him I 
learned that there was now some prospect of 
my justification. People had conceived a sus 
picion against the same man, the secretary of 
the Count, who had appeared as my accuser. 
They desired that his person should be secur- 
ed ; but he had suddenly disappeared, and spite 
of all pursuit, had not been again discovered. 
I was promised that this pursuit should be pros- 
ecuted anew, and with redoubled zeal. 

14 1 sought for myself a place of refuge far 
from the district in which I had passed my 
youth, and ehose purposely this wild, solitary, 
and little-frequented region. My mother, who 
was born far in the north, was rejoiced again 
to breathe the air of her childhood. Maria felt 
herself happy in every place where we were 
happy. 

"I purchased a little farm in this country, 
which attracted me exactly because there was 
yet much to do in it ; by diligence and labor 
this desert was capable of being converted into 
arable and productive land. I gave myself out 
for an Englishman, and became under my as- 
sumed name a Swedish citizen. 



" Circumstances, which it would lead me too 
far here to detail, caused me to undertake the 
office which I now fill. I was desirous of this 
kind of activity. I loved my fellow men ; I knew 
that I had much of good to say to them, and 
felt that I possessed the gift of impressing my 
instructions upon them. I felt an active draw- 
ing to do the state which had repelled me some 
benefit. I wished through my present life to 
give evidence of the btamelessness of my past 
one, in case those charges should he afresh 
brought forward ; and resolved in my last hours- 
to assemble my flock around me, and say, * I 
am Eiward D. ; judge, friends, ye who know me, 
whether I be a malefactor !' 

44 I had raised myself above the judgment of 
the multitude, because it was unjust — but I 
laid much value on their just recognition ; 
moreover, the quiet laborer in the vineyard of 
the Lord in this remote corner of the realm 
could not be very much heard of. Forgotten 
by the rest of the world, only in' that circle ac- 
tive and known, my location appeared to me the 
most desirable so long as the mysteries which 
darkened my life were not fully explained. The 
inquiries from which I entertained the greatest 
hopes produced no result ; the suspected per- 
son could not be discovered ; I myself, how- 
ever, lived in the mean time quite unmolested. 
I became even 7 more secure, more hopeful, 
more happy. Often have I during the assem- 
blings of the good men of my parish felt again 
the whole joyoosness of my life revive in me 
—I have forgotten the past, and glanced void 
of care into the future. Years went by. I saw 
my mother grow young again, Maria Moom, and 
friends collect themselves around us. That 
meeting with Ldfvenheim disturbed me: I could 
have wished to have avoided it. He was Count 
Ludwig's friend, and his keen observant glance 
is sufficiently known to me. Nevertheless, I 
trusted to my altered exterior, and that because 
none of my former acquaintance had hitherto 
recognized me. Lofvenheim never was my 
friend ; I have everything to fear from him. I 
shall as little escape him as the fate which 
seems to pursue me. I shall calmly await the 
threatening hour, and if it comes, fight out the 
fight." 

" Edward — Edward !*» exclaimed Philip, 
gloomily. " Thou art then innocent, and thou 
canst not justify thyself to the world ! Thou 
art innocent, and art pursued with the blackest 
charges ! What signifies then a Divine Provi- 
dence 1" 

44 Providence 1" interposed Hervey with a 
mild seriousness ; " his operations cannot be 
disturbed by the confusion of this world. In 
eternal clearness he watches over us, and soon- 
er or later restores everything to eternal order. 
Paradoxes, violence, crimes and darkness, will 
be always found on earth; but after this world 
comes another— after the grave a resurrection ! 
That is the solving of the riddle— the mystery 
of Providence ; and he has already in fact re- 
vealed it to us. Has not the Holiest One bled 
on earth, and died between malefactors 1 Has 
He not risen again, and made the world subject 
to Him ? Let those who walk in the dark, that 
path of the divine one, look on Him and not 
complain. Let them still praise God if the 
hand of the executioner binds their eyes, for 
Providence lives !" 
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l f Edward, I haie doubted of your innocence 
— oan you forgive rae 1" 

Edward extended-aim his hand. Philip press* 
ed it vehemently to his heart, while he said : — 
" Edward, thanks— thanks for your goodness,: 
for your confidence I What Jfeel for you will 
I show by my proceedings. From ibis hour I 
will never rest till you are justified. Fear not 
Lofrenheim; he wdl he silent— his honor as 
well as his own interest are guarantees for him. 
I have bound him by these. Lofreaheim re- 
quires my help. Edward, my heart tells me. 
thai I shall detect the culprit ; you shall be 
cleared, /and nothing shall prevent your happi- 
ness ; you will win the lovelies! and most ami- 
able being on eartfa." 

" What do you mean !" demanded Hervey in 
amaze. 

" Edward, you must know all. I have not 
been able to see the union of beauty and heav- 
enly goodness without loving and worshipping 
it. , ButI did not understand ray feeling for 
Nina before I knew that she loved you !" 

"Me J me!" cried Edward hastily, and al- 
most vf ith terror. " Me, unhappy one ! that is 
not true— that Is not possible I" 

44 1 sought her one day," continued Philip — 
" I saw her sitting on the seat of turf —she be- 
lieved herself alone. I approached, because I 
heard ber apeak ; and the wird which, she pro- 
nounced, in a tone which the angels in heaven 
might envy her, was— 'Edward* your name I" 

Hervey was. excessively agitated. u No- 
no! that is impossible — impossible!" he ex- 
claimed, while he covered his eyes with his 
hands, as if he bad become blinded. 

" She loves you, Edward ! The sweet angel 
«f heaven loves you, and you cannot do other- 
wise than return iier love. You are worthy, of 
her, and it will be easy for .you to win her," 

" To win her!" exclaimed Edward. Heaven 
and hell battled in his soul. He concealed his 
glowing countenance, and was silent, overpow- 
ered by his sensations. At length, with more 
apparent calmness, he said— ♦' You have erred, 
Philip; I am firmly persuaded of it. Besides, 
the chante mention of my* name, indicates no- 
thing at all. It would be ridiculous in me to 
build any hope whatever upon that. I entreat 
you,, do not let us *peak farther about it. Al- 
ready the idea of. having; gained the smallest 
spaoe in her heart awakens the most tantalizing 
sufferings in mine. Away with these entran- 
cing, confusing thoughts. Tell me, Philip, has 
Lbfvenheim expressed to any one besides you 
what he supposes to know of me \" 

" No ; ami he will not. I have his promise, 
I can rely upon it. Besides, I shall again see 
him on my journey* and both by good and 
threatening words bind faster his tongue. Wo 
to him, if he loose it on (his affair ! You may 
be perfectly at rest, $dvyard," 

The sun was gone down. 

" Let us go home," said Edward* " it is late." 

When they arrived at the place where the 
path to Philip's estate diverged, he stopped, 
and said softly— »' Edward* I must here leave 
you. Tell me again, that you forgive my un- 
worthy doubt-r*that you wiU still call me your 
friend." 

Edward opened his arms, and pressed him to 
his heart. 



Deeply moved, PhttiJ) said%-*"In life and in 
death depend upon me. O that I could bat pur- 
chase back these hours ! Could I but teach, 
you to forget my weakness— my doubt !" 

" Philip," answered Edward warmly, , " I 
know you. Believe nae> if I need a friend, I 
shall come to you." 

Yet another hearty shaking of hands, and tfae 
two friends separated. Hervey soon reached 
an elevation whence Umenas was visible. The 
evening red burned on the windows of the»cas- 
tie. Involuntarily Hervey remained standing, 
and his eyea fixed themselves on Ninals win- 
dows. Bittec-sweet feelings filled his bosom ; 
his heart burned with the warmest love toward 
her. He was vehemently agitated. Now he 
calmed his soul, aW pronounced over her the 
tenderest blessings. " Peace, be with thee, 
adored angel !" said he softly. " Peace and 
joy be with thee. May no disturbing, no poi- 
sonous breath, approach thy heart, thou beauti- 
ful, affectionate being! I can renounce even 
thyself for thy sake.. I have suffered without 
complaining, I can also love without betraying 
it. Divinely beautiful must it be to live by ttiy 
side for thee ; oh ! divine even for thee to die. 
Bitter is it to renounce thee. That is my lot, 
yet far from thee will I watch over thee. From 
this time I will seldomer see thee. Silence, 
stormy heart* silence I" 



CHAPTER XXXIL 

PHANTASMAGORIA. 

Shades on shades akoandlng, - 

Gather more and more ; 
Hark ! Charon's pipe resounding, 

The last delay is o'er.— Bellman. 

One evening the neighbours assembled from 
far and near to Umenas, to one of those feasts 
where commonly nothing but the soul keeps 
fast. But against this chance the ; Countess ( 
was bent on providing— she would have a lively „ 
agreeable, and gay company. The many f fai- 
malities and great preparations are, said she, . 
really almost always the causes that our parties 
are heavy and wearisome. If we would per- 
mit all to go on quite naturally, quite easily. and. 
simply,, it would be far better. To this ease 
and nature she would now give the tone* and 
initiate her neighbors into this new mode of 
society. People should dance, but for the most 
part nothing but national dances, and to no 
other music than that of the pianoforte ; that 
would bring life into society, the Couotes*. fen- 
cied. There should be but few lights for the 
Countess bad heard of dancing in a barn with 
only two tallow-candles, where it was far live- 
lier than at any court festivity. The supper 
should be arranged in an easy fash iont-^ne te- 
dious, heavy sitting at table. For this purpose , 
a sideboard should be set-out; the company 
should eat standing, and the gentlemen wait on 
(he ladies. The Countess hoped, by this means 
to promote politeness in intercourse, and viva- 
city in conversation. 

The Baroness H. laughed at all this lightness 
with heavy people, and warned the Countess of 
the evil, issue of this- attempt,, especially how- - 
ever of that meagreness in her splendid salopn » 
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bitf theConntesswas, quite e armoured of her 
idea of making herself popular. With a little 
secret mwchiorous pleasure the Baroness H. 
Awaited the upshot of this party. 

The guests arrived ; they came one after 
other so slowly,, so heavily, so indifferent, 
did notfaieg except fill the room and spoil 
air. Nina nought with melancholy eyes 
kind and affectionate i glance < which gave 
life. She found it not, and all became gloorhy 

. to her. jShe had not seen Hervey for several 
days ; she had expected him everjrevenmg, ahd 
be had not come. A disquiet, hitherto unknown 

. to her, subdued her soul. She recollected his 
unusual solemnity during the last moments of 
the evening at Tama, and she asked herself 
with anxiety what could he the cause of this 
change. how did she long to know that he 
was again calm and happy ! . 

The company danced ; the floors shook, the 
windows became laden with perspiration. The 
sun had already* gone down with unobserved 

. flory. In the saloon it was dark and opprejs- 

, sive. " Now," thought the Baroness to herself; 
<" begins the free and easy." She looked at the 
weary shapes, that with weary faces and with- 
out the slightest sign of pleasure moved hither 
and thither. The Countess and the Colonel, 
who hitherto had danced diligently together, 
became at length tired. 

The Baroness, as it regarded the advance- 
ment of pleasure, would not remain idle, par- 
ticularly as she had promised the Countess to 
undertake the conversation. She brought va- 
rious subjects on the tapis among her laly 
neighbours ; but beside apple-souffle and plum- 
cakes she found nothing which would take with 

' the good housewives* and therefore took hfer 
resolution, and began to talk of nothing besides 
potatoes and sucking-pigs, which, larded with 
some suitable anecdotes from Paradise of these 
interesting little animals, produced the best ef- 
fect. But a still greater sensation did 6he 

• make, as along with the Misses Y— — » she jo- 
ked with Doctor X of Umea.* 

After Nina had danced several times, she 
begged pardon of her cavalier and left the 
dance, which at this moment indescribably op- 
pressed her. She placed herself at the window, 
and observed the forms which sat around the 
ball. The dark, indifferent looks, the frequent- 
ly peevish countenances, made an unpleasant 
impression upon her. She thought of him 
whose glance, whose words operated so auspi- 
ciously on all ; on his rich heart, his fresh vigor, 
and the ascendency of his spirit. Wonderful 
and powerful feelings sprung up in her bosom. 
" When shall I see him again 1 Shall I ever see 
him. again 1" These questions she involuntari- 
ly threw forth. She believed that it would do 
her good could she but catch a glimpse of the 
church-tower near which Hervey lived. She 
wiped a pane and gazed through ; the evening 
twilight, however, already shrouded every ob- 
ject, and near and far all was dark. At once 
it seemed to Nina as if her life might thencefer- 



* The author©** has neVer keen In Nonfl&nd. $he 
holds it to be very possible that ihe ladies there are light 
as the elves, sad intefesting as Corinae ; that the gentle- 
men are as fierfeet as Grandlson. She does not describe 
things as they ore there — she describes that only which 
ehe knows is everywhere met with. 



ward thus darken and become deep night ; as if 
the recently past sweet life were nothing but a 
dream. She glanced at the dancing, heavy, 
shadow -like shapes— they sprang to and. fro, re- 
peating their movements incessantly ; an un- 
speakable sensation of anxiety took possession 
of Nina. She longed to be forth from amid the • 
leaping figures, forth out of the dark vapoury 
room; she longed for air— life ! A dizziness 
and extreme fauitness seized her ; she passed 
resolutely before the dancers, and left the room. 

Clara, who with much good -nature was la- 
bouring in the dance, sent after the fleeing Ni- 
na, whose mood she seemed to comprehend, a 
glance of tender sympathy, and kindly herself 
continued to forget her own peculiar feelings, 
and to devote herself to render others satisfied. 

Nina threw a shawl over her head and should- 
ers, went with unsteady feet down the steps, 
and found herself speedily in the fresh air. Ah ! 
it was beautiful without. Moonlight, starlight, 
and the ruddy flush of evening at once stream- 
ed over her. Pure as crystal the air voluptu- 
ously embraced her limbs. The silver veil of 
dew lay over the field and wood. All was still, 
full of ferjose/ roil of enjoyment ; all so lovely, 
so paradisiacally beautiful. 

Nina breathed deeply,' breathed lightly, in- 
haled the fresh air, and looked up to the stars. 
New life streamed, into her heart. The load 
which she had just now felt on her breast, was 
gone. " ray God, thy world is beautiful !" 
she whispered, and stretched forth her arms to- 
wards nature and life. Tears feU from her 
eyes— she wiped them away with her shawl. 
She thought of Hervey, and a vivid feeling of v 
sad pleasure passed through her frame. Light 
as the roe she sprang down the footpath towards 
the valley, and here a dewy flower touched her 
dress, there she awoke a little bird out of its 
light slumber, which greeted her with an affec- 
tionate twitter. If one might compare thd dan- 
cers in the hall with the shades of Erebus, Ni- 
na resembled a shade out of the Elysian fields, 
so white, so airy and light, so beautifully float- 
ed she away amid nature intoxicated with 
spring. 

At Nina's Rest she paused. The tree had 
intercepted the dew-drops — the seat of turf was 
dry. Nina sat down. The rose-hedges stood 
in full bloom, and breathed forth the most de- 
licious odours. A thousand insects hummed 
over them, while they intoxicated themselves 
from their chalices. The little spring murmur- 
ed carelessly as a playful child — and reflecting 
all the lights of heaven, lay in majestic rest the 
infinite sea. 

How oft had Nina here sat by Hervey's side, 
listened to his beautiful language, and felt glad 
and happy ! She called back his look, his voice, 
and itseemed to her as if she perceived his me- 
lodious tones. There seemed to float harmon- 
ies through the air. At first Nina regarded 
this as the sport of her fancy, but as there rose 
a livelier- breeze these tones became more plain 
to her listening ear. They appeared to proceed 
from amid the boughs of the tree under which 
she sat ; and she speedily discovered (hat an 
^Eelian harp was fastened in its top. ' Now she 
recollected to have said to Hervey one evening 
that she wished once to hear these to her yet 
unknown tones, and tears of gratitude gushed 
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from her eyes. She thought on him, on his 
friendship, more delightful than the odour of 
roses or the tones of Jfeolian harps on the wind 
— more cheering than the freshness of the sea, 
than the light of heaven. 

Suddenly the image of Count Ludwig stood 
before her soul. A death-sholdder cramped her 
heart— she turned her gaze away in horror. 
She fixed it again on Hervey, and all was beau- 
tiful and good as before. " Were he but my 
brother ! n she sighed. , 

At this moment there seemed to fall a shadow 
on her bosom and her arms whieh were crossed 
upon it. She thought with grief on the shadow 
which darkened Hervey's life. She opened her 
arms and closed them again, as if she would 
seize the shadow, and said — " I will pluck thee 
from this life — I take thee prisoner— thou shalt 
no more trouble his days." The shape whose 
shadow Nina enfolded, bent back a bough of 
the rose fence, and Edward Hervey stood before 
her. 

She sprang hastily up with a cry of joy. He 
stepped backward, and said—" Do I disturb 
you 1 Shall I withdraw ?" 

44 Oh no, no !" answered Nina, while she 
slightly trembled, yet she gazed at him with 
confidence and a joy which filled his heart with 
purest delight. She knew not herself bow it 
happened, but unconsciously he was at her side, 
and her arm rested in his as it had so often 
done before. They descended together to the 
sea-shore. He saw that her countenance was 
pale, and bore traces of suffering. He felt an 
intense desire to do her good, and his words 
were more cordial and tender than they had 
usually been. She listened to him with a smile 
of happiness. Oh, how happy were they in 
this hour — how did their hearts love one an- 
other ! 

They soon found themselves by the sea — 
they two alone in the infinite space. Silence 
reigned on the water, silence in the immeasu- 
rable vault above them. Silently also stood 
they ; but their hearts beat loud. From the 
depths of the wood and the sea arose strange, 
soft, charming, and voluptuous vapours, like the 
fantastic forms with which the imagination 
once peopled them. In Hervey's soul reigned 
disquiet ; but over the mind of Nina an atfec 
tionate repose had diffused itself, which she 
always experienced in the presence of Hervey. 
The scene which now developed itself to their 
gaze had always made a great impression upon 
her ; even at this moment it weighed on her 
heart, but not painfully as before. 

Softly and with a nearly tremulous voice, she 
said as she gazed up at the stars : " What an 
immensity 1 what power ! It bows me down. 
Behold there millions of worlds above us; and 
behind these yet other millions, invisible to the 
naked eye ! there, where our imaginations, our 
thoughts cannot Teach ; there, in the, to us, in- 
visibility, they wander from one infinitude to 
another! Unfathomable creation ! What is man 
before the JLord of Eternity 1 Does He see him 1 
Can He observe us ?" And Nina covered her 
dazzled eyes with her hands. 

44 Will you set bounds to His creation ?" ask- 
ed Hervey, % { set bounds to His love, and His 
power to call- forth his creatures, to elevate and 
make them happy 1 Ah ! the infinitude of crea- 



tion is to the heart and the understanding,' the 
best ground of tranquillity." 

44 Of tranquillity V askrd Nina miWIj. 

44 Tranquillity in God," continued Hervey witb 
the deepest feeling. ' Hare he paused, and then 
again went on. 44 All the worlds live for one 
another, and operate on each other, although in 
an invisible manner ; silently work they aH at 
the web of beauty and happiness, which the All- 
good from eternity to eternity has unfolded be- 
fore all created beings. Great is the Creator, 
worthy of all adoration— yes ! but even on this 
account, because he reveals himself also in the 
very smallest thing, and because the smallest 
feeling and thinking being is of as much value 
to him as the greatest of his heavenly bodies. 
The earth on which the Saviour walked be has 
overarched with her canopy of stars, that his 
children may behold that he is as mighty as he 
is full of love. Ah ! glance freely and full of 
confidence up to heaven, for it is also created 
for thee!" 

44 1 believe it—oh, I believe it !" said Nina 
while she again fixed her weeping eyes on the 
stars. " Edla has told me the same — yet it is 
sometimes difficult for me to bear this sight. 
There have been times when at the sight of the 
stars I must have fallen to the earth. Ah ! 
long did all the objects which surround me 
make a most strange and melancholy impression 
upon me, and long did I appear to myself but as 
a wandering shadow. Often did I feel within 
me and around me an infinite void Now it is 
better — much better ! Life is lighter, clearer, 
since — " She paused. 

• " Since !" said Hervey, eager for the word 
which should follow. 

" Since you have done me so much good !" 
said Nina with cordiality but with composnre. 
" Since I have become acquainted with yoo, I 
am happier, better !" 

44 God is good !" said Hervey with deep emo- 
tion. 

44 Yes, infinitely beneficial have you been to 
me," continued Nina, carried away by the feel- 
ing which sometimes causes us to speak as if 
we were already free inhabitants of heaven. 
41 Even in this hour, in which I stand here with 
you in the presence of Infinitude, I feel that it 
does not affect me as usual. I feel myself 
stronger when you are with me. I have never 
had a brother, I believe it would have made me 
happy ! Permit me to say it, I have often wish- 
ed that you were my brother. I wish to be 
your sister, like Maria. Oft have I felt how 
calmly Tshould then pass through life by your 
side, and fear nothing, before nothing trem- 
ble."* * 

He gazed at her with inexpressible love, and 
passionate feelings awoke in his bosom. She 
was by him, so beautiful, so sweet, so bewitch- 
ing ; he now believed in her love, and it seem- 
ed to him that she must become his. He burn- 
ed with desire to press her to his heart as his 
wife; loving, protecting her, going with her 
hand in hand, heart to heart, from world to 
world. Ineffable felicity ! Already he opened 
his arms involuntarily, already were his lips 

* Oh, If any one believes that Nina does not here apeak 
out of an anzellc illy pure heart. If any one believes that 
she only ptaya here the pnrt of an ordinary Ajqcj, Uiin 
will I— aim will I— strike dead ! 
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' about to pronounce the sacred prayer for an 
-everlasting union, when the consciousness of 
that which separated him from her seized him 
with a terrible pang — the recollection of the 
■shadow which covered his past life. With an 
indescribable agony he turned himself away, and 

* said only these words — "I would give my life 
to contribute to your happiness, if it could but 
promise happiness ; but I am poor — condemned 

. to renounce—" 

44 You suffer," said Nina while she approach- 

• ed him — the expression of the deepest pain on 
her beautiful countenance ; " Yon suffer, and 
are so good. Tell me, can nothing then be 
.done ? Say that it can, or say that you are not 
unhappy." 

" That can I now not say ! At this moment 
I feel all the bitterness of my misery. In ray 

/youth circumstances occurred which made my 
life wretched, and most so at this moment in 
which I feel that they separate me from you." 
"And why from me?" asked Nina astonish- 

*ed, and with grief. "That may not be. Re- 
main as before my friend, my fraternal friend. 
What can separate us?" 

44 Can you annihilate the past ? Can the dead 
arise from the grave, and become witnesses of 

rthe truth ? Can you tear out the tongues of the 
serpents of calumny, or forbid them to sting? 
No, no ! No happiness is decreed for me. And 
yet — yet — " He was silent, overpowered by 

■ the vehemence of his feelings. 

Nina understood him not; but painfully moved 
by his words, and by the desire to tranquillize 
him, she said, with feminine tact, 44 Perhaps 
I can do it. Who knows? Providence has 

x armed many a feeble hand with wonderful 
power." 

44 Is there a hope? is there a possibility? is 
there any prospect? said Hervey • to himself. 

•'• No ; all is dark in the future No, angel, thou 

-canst not do it. I may not desire it. Never ! 
never !" 

In silence they walked on together. A radiant 
shooting-star spun its glittering thread from 
heaven to the dark earth below. This little 

•circumstance, which Nina took for a good sign, 

.threw her into an immoderate joyousness. * 4 A- 
*way with doubts!" cried she. "Away with 
shadows from the land of shadows ! They are 
the enemies of life. Has life no oracle now, as 
formerly, to determine the issues of mortal fate, 
and to give the solution to many a dark riddle ? 
I will demand it, I will ask it in the silent night. 
I will ask it for us both. I, too, will for once 
glance into my future." 

She sprang rapidly some steps forward, took 
playfully a handful of stones, and turned her- 
.self gayly, with her shawl flung back, and with 
her heavenly countenance irradiated with the 
light of the stars, towards the sea. With a won- 
derful sweetness rung through the stillness of 
the night her pure silver tones, as slowly and 
-with a comic seriousness she pronounced the 
following, words : " Invisible Power! which 
givest us signs through stars, through animals, 
yea, sometimes through lifeless things — Mys- 
terious Voice ! which at times speakest when 
human wisdom is dumb — Spirit, Angel, or De- 
mon, thou who whisperest what thou knowest 

-of the everlasting decree — hear my prayer! 
Answer the question i& our bosoms — give us a 



token of our future fate— tell us that which 
shall come— give us a sign of—" 

Nina's voice became involuntarily more ear- 
nest, till at length she trembled before, the bold- 
ness of her own words. She ceased suddenly, 
and flung the stones which she held in her hand 
into the sea. At this moment Hervey raised ' 
his arm to hold her back, but it was too late ; 
he let it fall with the expression as if he would 
say, " Childishness !" The stones fell splash- 
ing into the water, and all again was silent. 
The stars burned tranquilly on, and no voice 
made itself heard in answer to Nina's queries. 
Yet suddenly there raised itself up from behind i 
the rock called " The Black Man," a spectre, as 
out of the depths of the sea, which glided along 
like a human figure in a winding-sheet. Slow- 5 
ly it paced along the water directly toward the 
spot where Nina and Hervey stood. A cold 
breath was breathed from it. Hervey conceal- 
ed the horror which this spectacle occasioned 
him. With arms crossed, he surveyed un- 
changed the strange shape, yet rather with a 
rigid than a tranquil gaze. Its effect on Nina 
was more startling. 4 * horrible ! wo is me !" 
she exclaimed with suppressed voice, covering 
her face with both her hands. 

"Believe me, said Hervey, "this apparition 
is not for you." 

Nina did not hear him. "Ah! I know, • I 
kno# what it portends," said she, trembling. 
44 See ! that is the darkness, the cold— the two 
foes of my life — who come again to seize me, 
and to chill my heart. You had banished them 
from my existence — I have again called them " 
forth ; yes, I shall again fall their prey. Oh, 
what an answer to my question !" 

In the meantime, the spectre clad in the wind- 
ing-sheet had changed its form, and presented 
itself now as a shape of mist. It led with it a 
whole host of indeterminate forms, which came 
forth constantly in denser crowds and with, 
greater rapidity from behind the Black Man. In 
an instant the whole heaven was clouded, and 
the sea wrapped in gray fog. Hervey gazed 
with unaltered mien at the pale shadow-shapes,, 
and then said, " So, only mist, only mist. Ah, 
childishness, childishness !" 

44 Say not so !" implored NTna, with anxious 
earnestness. " Ah, these mists, I fear me, are 
the most actual accompaniments of my life! 
And this shape — tell me— it reminds me — " 

44 Of what ?" demanded Hervey, fa wonder 
and disquiet, as he drew near to her. 

44 Of him — of that person with whom my fate 
is united — of him whom I do not and cannot 
love, and yet to whom I shall belong ! Oh, that 
cold, terror-inspiring form !" 

Hervey fixed a look of the most rigid horror 
upon her. 

44 1 should have spoken of this sooner," con- 
tinued Nina, trembling. " I would have done 
it — I was not in a condition. Ah ! I would fain 
hide it from myself. But so it is ; Edla's wish, 
my father's, and my own weakness, have de- 
cided my fate— I have given my word—" 

Hervey seized her arm with a convulsive ve- 
hemence, while with a suppressed voice he ex- 
claimed, "Nina betrothed? and now— now first 
do I hear of it?" and he cast at her a wild 
and stem glance. 

This was the first time. His stern glance 
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. cut Nina to .the heart; she. was unable to re- 
strain the exclamation, '• Ah ! you hurt me !" 
Hastily he let go her arm, and covered his eyes 
"with his hand. 

** Forgive me !" said he, confusedly ; "I know 
xot what I do." 

41 You have hurt rae !" she exclaimed, with j 
a mixture of painful and affectionate joy, as she 
showed him the mark op her arm, which he 
liad vehemently pressed. She kissed it. 

She knew not what she did — but young maid- 
en do thou not likewise. 

Hervey gazed at her while ha battled with the 
-wild storm which raged in his bosom. Sudden- 
ly he subdued it, thew an affectionate glance at 
her, and said with a voice whose expression it 
-would be in vain to attempt to describe, " Fare- 
'well V\ and disappeared rapidly in the darkness. 
The mists surrounded Nina with their fantas- 
tic forms, and folded her in their cold arms. 
"Was she more bodily than these ? She scarce* 
1y knew. Her whole life— that which had just 
occurred — her whole being— all was to her dark, 
dim, and incomprehensible. She leaned against 
a rock ; and while she gazed silently into the 
-world of mist, she sighed forth softly Hervey 's 
last words, without rightly understanding them. 
Suddenly she heard herself called by. name. 
She recognised Clara's voice, yet she acquired 
power to answer only when Clara had approach- 
ed quite near to her. Clara devoted t§ her in- 
stantly the greatest tenderness and care. She 
wrapped her in a warmer shawl, troubled her 
"with no questions, but received her as a. sick 
child, and conducted her in silence back to the 
castle. Nina permitted her to do as she pleased 
— her strength was exhausted. " Lean on me ; 
support yourself on me," said Clara, as she fold- 
ed her arm round Nina's waist, and Nina Ve- 
clined her head on Clara's shoulder. 

" You do me good," said Nina, cordially. In 
fact there are beings whose quiet care, nay, 
whose very presence, immediately does one 
.good. 



CHAPTER XXIII. ' 

SIDE-TABLES, AND SUCH LIKE. 

Oh, more — Oh, more ! — The Lover. 
In the castle, the company paused to rest 
themselves after an exhausting mazurka. The 
Baroness H. implored the Countess to shorten 
44 the Pain," and to allow supper to be served. 
She also counselled her to crown the meal with 
some champagne. Although it was scarcely 
eleven o'clock, the Countess yet complied with 
the wish of the Baroness, and hoped that after 
supper things would grow more animated. The 
Baroness hoped so too. The Countess ordered 
the supper to be served. By degrees all the 
gentlemen disappeared from the saloon; the 
ladies sat still, in patient expectation of what 
should arrive. But for a long time there came 
nothing at all. The Countess became fidgety. 
Finally, she herself went out, in order to compel 
the gentlemen to attend the ladies with all sorts 
of dainties. But, O Jupiter ! or, rather, O 
Saturn and Minotaur! what a scene presented 
itself to her eyes ! The gentiemen were storm- 
ing the side tables, and pullets, sandwiches, 
salads, and pastry vanished in a twinkling be- 



neath their hands. MelaotfeoJ^ prospect for the 
ladies ! In utter despair the Countess hurried 
to the Baroness, in order to, find Baron H. r 
whose office it should have been tu acquaint the 
gentlemen, with good-humour and easy, gallant- 
ry, with what she proposed to introduce, and 
with, brave example to lead the way. He .was 
not in the; saloon. The sinner ! where was he 
then \ The Countess rushed nearly hreatbles* 
into the Baroness's room, where she found the 
Baron anxiously and tenderly busied about his 
wife, who had exerted herself too much in- the 
heat, and was taken unwell The dreadful 
news which the Countess brought bad the effect 
of throwing the invalid into such an immoderate 
paroxysm of laughter, that the Countess took 
it ill, and the Baron wavered betwixt the desire 
to join in the merriment and fear lest it Bhould 
do his wife any mischief. Moved, however, by 
the trouble of the Countess, and almost put out of ~ 
the room with force by his wife, he hastened to 
reduce to order what might yet possibly admit 
of such restoration. Baron H. said it was really 
no trifle thus suddenly and determinedly to as- 
sail the ancient custom of the side-table ; yet he 
resolved to spare do labour to reduce the con- 
fusion which his, delay had occasioned. He 
procured at the side-table, after some exertion 
of his to us well-known good lungs, a bearing, 
and made the gentlemen, in a lively manner, ■ 
acquainted with the proposition of the Countess ; 
but he very prudently restrained his laughter at 
the universal consternation which his harangue 
produced. Some of the gentlemen seemed quite - 
disposed to protest against this measure as ut- 
terly unconstitutional ; others took the affair on 
its amusing side. What was to be done \ The 
question here was not simply of politeness, but 
of humanity ; and although Eve did Adam an 
unlucky service in giving him the apple, yet one 
has never heard that he, on that account, com- 
pelled her to suffer hunger.as a punishment. The 
gentlemen, therefore, resolved to procure some- 
thing to eat for; the ladies, cost what it would ; 
and they began immediately to inarch out with, 
whatever stood next to hand on the side-table. 
Baron H. placed himself, with a dish of untouch- 
ed bread and butter, at the head of the proces- 
sion ; the Dike- Inspector P. followed with an 
assiette of citron-.oream ; Doctor X. had the 
salad, one had seized the chickens, another the 
sauce, and so on. So it went, on, heaven, 
knows how, but at all events not "lightly." 
The young Miss Y. got only salad ; Madame R. 
must begin with a cream ; Madame T. got no- 
thing whatever of either — the Countess was on 
the verge of distraction. The ladies, who made 
their supper, in a most chaotic medley — if they 
were so happy as to get any at all — were out of 
humour. The gentlemen themselves wanted to 
eat, and waited on the ladies with anything but 
"ease." The confusion increased every min- 
ute ; jostling and unpleasantness, spilled sauce, 
broken glass, great disorder, and general dis- 
content. But bang ! puff, puff, bang .' the cham- 
pagne corks fly. The Baroness steps in with a 
foaming glass and gives the king's health. The 
spirits of the company revive again, and out of 
the deep gulf of the champagne they drink fresh 
courage. They joke, they laugh, they grow* 
obliging ; the music strikes up, and hey ! again . 
goes off the dance ; and now con amarc. 
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Pity that the dance is interrupted ! No, not 
9 pity ! An interruption is piquant. Travel- 
lers arrive, and the company sees itself increas- 
ed by a German, a Frenchman, and an English 
lord with his lady, who ail together are on the 
'laray to Tornea, to see the midnight sun. They 
had letters of introduction to the Countess, who. 
ia her farmer travels abroad had made the ac- 
quaintance of the .parents or relatives of the 
strangers. The Countess was delighted to re- 
ceive them, and to refresh her youthful recollec- 
tions. The rest of the company too were 
pleased, partly because two of the strangers im- 
mediately joined in the dance, and partly be- 
cause they afforded them an extra spectacle, es- 
pecially Lady Louisa, whose costume and man- 
ner could not be sufficiently noticed. 

Although the national dance, which just then 
'terminated, was found by the Frenchman to be 
** tout a fait piquantc" by Lady Louisa u a very 
pretty dance," and by the German " herrlich ;" 
yet the company passed on to English dances 
and waltzes, in which the inhabitants of the 
north were as much at home as the strangers ; 
and to French ones, whose tours and evolutions 
the Frenchman unweariedly but in vain exerted 
himself to teach a heavy beauty from Pitea to 
execute. 

Colonel Kugel only was unhappy. He was 
jealous of Lord Cummin, who, from the first 
moment of his arrival, devoted the most marked 
attention to- the handsome hostess. He over- 
whelmed the elegant Lord therefore with all the 
bombs and grenades of his Westmanland regi- 
ment, which he launched at bim> however, only 
from his dark flashing eyes. Lord Cummin 
found him *•' a very amusing fellow." 

People were partly so much occupied with 
the dance, partly with the supper, and partly 
with the strangers, that the absence of Nina 
was not observed ; and Clara announcing that 
she was not quite well, her return to the compa- 
ny was excused. The Countess had the plea- 
sure of seeing her party terminate quite gayly, 
yet as soon as all were gone the Baroness said 
to her most earnestly : 

" Dear Natalie, do me the favour never again 
to bring the heavy and light into contact. It is 
only to bring our lords into temptation. Eve- 
rything has its time, says Solomon* and so good 
night." 

Not that abortive "easy party," however, but 
wholly new plans disturbed the sleep of the 
Countess. She bad very long desired during 
her banishment in the north once to witness the 
splendid midnight sun. She now resolved to 
join the strangers in their journey and accom- 
pany them to Tornea, and she would propose it 
to her relations whether they too would go or 
not. Sne announced her scheme at breakfast 
the morning after the " light party," as it came 
to be called ever afterward, and behold ! it was 
received with general applause. Even the Bar- 
oness would see the midnight sun. The stran- 
ers, especially Lord Cummin, were highly de- 
lighted at this addition to their party. In two 
days it was fixed to set out. Colonel Kugel un- 
dertook all the economical cares of the journey, 
the proourance of horses* and the payment for 
them, and so on. The Countess and Baroness, 
who knew that Hervey was well acquainted, 
with these northern regions, and had penetrated 1 
O 



as far into them as it was possible for any one 
to do, were anxious to sain him for this jour- 
ney, and to surrender to him its entire direction. 
They sent ttterefore a messenger to him y but he 
came back with the intelligence that Pastor 
Hervey was that morning gone from home, and 
no one knew when he would return. This. was 
an unlucky chance, but the journey could not 
be delayed, and to the great chagrin of the bar- 
oness they must resolve to make it without 
Hervey. 

During the short interval before the setting 
out, the Countess was too much occupied, espe- 
cially with her jealous Colonel, to notice Nina's 
unusual paleness and dedp dejection, which 
caused her more to resemble a marble image 
than a living person. The Frenchman was 
struck with the highest admiration of her beau- 
ty, and her "immobilite." He discovered a 
wonderful likeness between her and the snow 
of the north. This he repeated perpetually; 
and as be learned from the mischievous Baron- 
ess that "statue de glace" was in Swedish 
" snogubbe," from this time forward he always 
called her " la belle snogubbe."* 

Nina's altered tone did not escape the quick 
eye of the Baroness. She asked Clara what 
was the matter. " Tell me not, Clara," said she, . 
" that it is a cold, a fever, or anything of that 
kind for which Natalie has put her on a redu- 
cing regimen, that mien and colour proceed 
from other causes than bodily suffering." But 
Clara was not able to give her friend any ex- 
planation. Perhaps she had a suspicion, of 
what was going on in Nina's heart. She. ap- 
proached her with silent sympathy, making no 
inquiries and learning nothing, and only with a 
view of removing out of the way whatever 
might annoy or embarrass her. 

Good Clara ! 

Nina was still, and drew herself back into her 
own gloomy world. At times she seemed to 
herself as if surrounded with burning gulfs ; but 
she turned her gaze away from' them and 
dreamed on. At times Edla's lofty form seem- 
ed to stand forward, and to extend toward 
her hand ; but this image also vanished. Now 
it became cold as ice to her ; the mists came 
as in the night in which she saw Hervey for 
the last time, and folded her in their damp arms ; 
then burst in a beam of light, and Hervey's last 
glance wept before her soul ; it became warm 
in her bosom, and she rested. Toward every- 
thing which was about her she was perfectly 
indifferent. Without will, and almost without 
a wish, she permitted! herself to be guided, by 
others; she did generally what they desired, 
yes, she even sang when they requested it. 
Yet all was lifeless, strange, and melancholy. 
Clara fancied that the journey would arouse 
her benumbed senses ; she begged Nina to ac- 
company them, and she consented. 

The journey commenced in the most splendid 
weather, and the greater part of the company 
were in the very best humor. Lord and Lady 
Cummin were of opinion that the midnight-sun 
would put the climax to their reminiscences of 
the north. In Stockholm they, bad seen the 

* Gubbe means an old man, and mdgubbe the old 
man of mow which children make In the winter ; so that 
the Baronm had led the Freoehtnan mto the ludicrous 
saaro of catting Nina '« lovely ajdanow wan J'V-M. JL, 
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* royal family and the royal palace ; in Upaala, 
-the library, the cathedral, and the statue of Lin- 
naeus ; had cut a piece of hark out of the tree 
"which he himself had planted;" and bad also 
-surveyed from a distance ** the hillocks of old 
Upsata." Now only remained for them " La- 
ponia," and the " Midnight-sun ;" and on their 
return to England, to cast a glance at Polheim's 
<Slutces, and to admire the cascades of Troll- 
hattan, and they should have had enough of 
Scandinavia. Lord Cummin had, indeed, a 
wish of his own, a warm and eager wish, to get 
a sight of a bear ; and if it were the will of 
<5od, to shoot some of these animals. The 
Frenchman employed every moment in peering 
into the woods with his lorgnette, and then 
■saying somewhat fearfully to Lord Cummin, " I 
fancy I see something gray yonder," or he ex- 

-claimed with vehemence, " Parbleu ! there goes 
a she- bear, with at least half a dozen cubs after 
her;" or he said with a mysterious voice, 
44 Hark ! I hear a strange growling." 

It required nothing more to set the English- 
"man in fire and flames ; he would spring hastily 
out of the carriage, and call to his servants for 
'his gun, etc., spite of Lady Louisa's incessantly 
shrugging her shoulders, and uttering one " My 
dear" after another. 

The Frenchman, on his part, inquired contin- 
ually after the originals of Victor Hugo's " Han 
d'Islande, Oglypiglap, Culbusulsum, Spiagudry," 
-etc. . and was quite astonished to find the peo- 
ple also here pretty much the same as they are 
everywhere else, but especially without that 
•pride of ancestry which Victor rlugo's heroes 
possess in so high a degree. The Col. Kugel an- 

* swered only in some measure to the idea which 
1 he had formed to himself of a Nordlander, and 

he named him " Derstrombides ;" but he was 
within a hair of involving himself in a duel with 
the Colonel, who did not at all understand this 
.giving of names a la Victor Hugo. 

The German, who proposed to publish a "Tour 

-through Sweden and Norway," was enraptured 
with the people and the country, and found ev- 
erything u herrlich ! gross ! erhaben ! ausseror- 
dentlich !" 

At Mattarhange, in the parish of Tortula, not 

-far from Tornea, the travellers had engaged 
Tooms. From one of the hills there they had 
proposed to view the solemn spectacle. The 
"whole inn was surrounded by tents. Numbers 
of Lapland families, half-wild hordes from Finn- 

- mark, stream at this season of mid-summer to- 
wards this country, in order to feast here three 
days by the light of the never- descending sun, 
to play, to dance, and to go to church. Here 
the Frenchman saw with rapture, not indeed 
the originals of Victor Hugo's tragedy, but wild, 
strange, original shapes, with little twinkling 
eyes and broad hairy breasts, the miserable 
children of want and wretchedness, whose state 
of culture and inward rife no romance writer 
has truly represented ; because, indeed, the ro- 
mance built on the reality of this district would 
turn out tolerably meagre, and because love, 
this marrow of all romances, knows here no no- 

"bier, fairer aim, than that which Helvetius 
•would vainly attribute to it. The spirit of the 
«arth holds the people here in captivity, and 

. mole-like, they creep only in the sand and about 

•4b6 roots of the tree of life. Sometimes, how- 



ever, in their dear winter nights, by the inde 
scribahle splendour of the snow and of the stars, 
when they fly forth in their snow-shoes to chase 
the bear and the reindeer, then awakens in their 
bosoms a higher life— then breathe they to pen- 
sive airs to deep and affectionate feelings in 
simple, beautiful love-songs. 

In the mean time the German was in the 
third heaven at I his sight, and its lively contrast 
with the civilized world. Lady Louisa found 
all this "rather curious," and noted it down in 
her journal. 

The weather— strange enough — favoured all 
the undertakings of the travellers. The sky 
was clear, and a' silent midnight saw arl our 
trL/ellers assembled in glad sunshine on one of 
the green hills. Slowty descended the sun ; it 
extinguished one beam after another. All eyes 
followed it. Now it sank— lower— ever lower 
—lower; suddenly, however, it stood still, as 
if upheld by an invisible hand. Nature seemed, 
like them, to be in anxious suspense ; not an 
insect -moved its humming wing: all w^s si- 
lent: a death-like stillness • reigned, while the 
sun, glowing red, threw a strange light over the 
earth. O wonderful Almighty power! It be- 
gan now again slowly to ascend ; it clothed it- 
self again with beams, like a pure, glorified 
spirit ; it became every moment more dazzling. 

A breath? and Nature lives, and the birds 
sing again ! 

" Oh l ,% said Lord Cummin, locanically, and 
took out a gold snuff-box. Lady Louisa imme- 
diately sketched the sun, the country, and the 
groups on the hill, on one of the leaves of her 
album. The Frenchman protested repeatedly, 
that it was " tres imposant ! tre* majesHeux /" 
The German, at some paces distant from the 
rest, was on his knees beneath a juniper-bush. 
The Countess Natalie enjoyed this sublime 
spectacle with eyes overflowing with tears and 
with real feeling. The Colonel stood there like 
the god Thor, and with his hands on his sides 
gazed into the sun as into a hostile battery. 
Baron H. had involuntarily and with pious seri- 
ousness folded his hands on the knob of his 
stick, on which he supported himself. Clara 
leaned on Nina whose arm rested within hers, 
and said softly to her, " See the sun does not go 
down ! It ascends again 1 It will not be night ; 
it only threatens us with it." Nina thanked 
her with a look, but answered not. The Bar- 
oness looked with an expression of heartfelt 
pleasure alternately at the sun, at her husband, 
and at the young lady. 

As the sun ascends higher and higher and the 
warmth increased, the party returned to the inn, 
in order to enjoy some repose. The hordes of 
Finns and Laplanders were in the rnost active 
commotion on the field. They were cooking, 
dressing, and adorning themselves , their breasts 
and heads were covered with gold and silver or- 
naments. A little, strange old Laplander ap- 
proached the company with the most singular 
gesticulations. To his peaked cap of reindeer- 
skin hung two tinkling bells, and his Bosom and 
shoulders were by places loaded with tawdry 
and tasteless ornaments. His raven hair fell 
down in long masses. It was easily understood 
from his action that he was a fortune-teller, and 
was desirous to pive to the strangers a speci- 
men of his art. People offered themselves free- 
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1y ; in tolerably bad rhymes, awl in worse Swed 
tsh, be said to every one who extended to htm 
a hand some cofnmonpiaees. The Baronets did 
not find it particularly sagacious, yet listened' 
net unwillingly to his prophecy that she should 
have a son who should prove " a great man/* 
The Countess could not refrain from blushing 
at what the old man said to her, though he spoke 
mo low that no one except herself heard the 
prognostication. Suddenly the old man turned 
-aside the hands that were stretched out to him, 
made his way through those standing around, 
and went directly up to Nina, who had gone a 
little aside. Long did he contemplate her with 
bis little Hashing eyes ; seised then, almost by 
• forces the hand withheld from him ; looked into 
it ; and spoke with much emphasis the follow- 
ing words, which had all the obscurity and won- 
«$er of an oracle,-*- 

When to thtoe eye death's realms appear, 

Life's great enigma shall be clear, 

When thou art bow'd and most oppress'd, 

Thy happiness shall stand confess'd ; 

Then life's own warmth the snow shall lend thee, 

The wilderness an answer send thee. 

After this prophesying, with which he seemed 
to have exhausted his whole art, the old man 
would enter upon nothing more ; he himself now 
stretched forth his hand, and that, indeed, for 
.money. Amid merriment over the old sooth- 
sayer, the travellers reached the inn, where 
'every one sought bis own room. 

The words of the Laplander made a singular 
impression on Nina, and raited a peculiar dis- 
quiet in her bosom. But these also soon shroud- 
ed themselves beneath the veil of half conscious- 
ness ; and a deep sleep— the usual consequence 
rof Nina's moral languor — conducted her to the 
etfeot flood of Lethe, on whose banks we so 
sweetly slumber, dream, and forget. 

The strong light operated disturbingly on the 
sleep of the rest of the company. Lady Louisa 
awoke with a lucky idea, which she immediate- 
ly comraweicated to her husband, whom it flash- 
. ed upon also as " a very good idea" — " a famous 
idea!" 

w They were here so near the North pole," 
^said Lady Louisa, " that she could not conceive 
mby they should, not force their way to the re- 
gions of the eternal snow. They had seen and 
beard ell that the world possessed of magnifi- 
< cence, wonder, and glory — Paris, London, Tag- 
rlioni's leaping, Talma's acting, Malibran and 
Pasta's singing, Pagan ini'8 fiddle, etc. But how 
if they should uow visit the realm of death— the 
eternal snow of the North pole? Then first 
could they say that the earth had nothing far- 
ther new to them, and that they had seen more 
than their far-famed countrymen. 

.Lady Cummin had got it into her lovely head 
that the Sno-Fjauen form the boundary of all 
life, and that immediately behind them com- 
mences the eternal ice of the North pole. 
Though not able to participate in his wife's hope 
-of being able so rapidly to arrive at the end of 
the world, Lord Cummin was, nevertheless, 
-charmed in the highest degree with the idea of 
• being able in the middle of summer to wade 
about in snow, and to see the measureless, ever- 
festMg ice-plains, in which the polar star mir- 
rors itself. 

Perfectly enchanted with this prospect. Lord 
saad.Lady Cummin hastened to communicate 



the plan to the Countess. The singularity of 
the enterprise captivated also her fancy ; she 
consented with pleasure to accompany her 
guests thither too. The Baroness was not * 
without a desire likewise to go, yet she yielded 
to the representation of her husband and Clara, 
and agreed to await in their company the return 
of the party to Tornea. She wished also to 
ktep back Nina; but Nina was impelled for- 
ward by a secret disquiet, and dreaded in- her 
present state nothing so much as inactivity. 

" Then moat you too make a journey my good 
Clara, 1 ' said the Baroness. " You must be head . 
and hand for Nina, who does not seem rightly 
to know what she does. I cqnnot answer it to 
Edla, to aMow her young dove to fly through the 
wilderness so wholly unprotected. Natalie is 
now only occupied with her own ideas ; Lady 
Cummin is, between ourselves, a sheep ; and 
the gentlemen are all a little silly. You, Clara, 
are the only rational person of the whole party. 
You only can take Nina under your wing, and 
guide and support her. Will you, my Clara 1 
I would go myself to took after you, if my hus- 
band, the tyrant, did not hold me back." 

Clara agreed entirely with her friend in her 
views of their travelling companions, and con- 
sented to take charge of Nina. The affair was 
speedily settled. The foreign gentlemen desirea\ 
nothing better, than, if possible, to travel to the 
end of the world in good company. There were 
found two men in Tornea who offered them- 
selves as guides, to conduct the party to the 
boundary of the snow. The company provided 
themselves in the town with furs, eatables, and 
everything which could be required for the Jour- 
ney. The Countess caused two very pictu- 
resque dresses to be made foT herself and Nina, 
riokly trimmed with beaver skin. She banished , 
bonnets, and substituted for them fantastic but 
tasteful caps. In this costume, on her lovely 
blond head the cap ef red velvet, trimmed 
with gold-lace and ermine, Nina resembled the 
most fascinating beauty which ever enchanted 
the world of old romance. The German called 
her the goddess Fraya. Nina, however, con- 
tinued silent, and was indifferent to her own 
beauty and the praise of others. The Countess 
and Lady Louisa, on the contrary, enjoyed per- 
fectly their heightened charms, and the increased 
admiration of their worshippers. Fine masks 
were also procured to protect the ladies against 
the moschetoes and the keenness of the air. 

Besides the guides, they were accompanied 
by several peasants with staves and ropes. 
These went in advance of the party, in order to 
discover the best and securest route, and the 
company followed them mounted on little, five- 
ly*, and docile ponies, which were accustomed 
to find their way through snow-bills and moras- 
ses. The travellers, for the most part, were 
in the highest spirits, and the Frenchman did 
Vtmposstble to enliven " la belle snogubbe." 

The morning of the first day, however, threat- 
ened to put a tragical end at once to the jour- 
ney. They bad halted in order to brealaast. 
While the ladies dealt out with white hands 
bread and butter and meat, the Frenchman be- 
gan again to peer around with his lorgnette after 
"something gray;" and he spied out "some- 
thing gray," too, which he protested eoukl be 
nothing else but a bear. The somewhat near* 
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Wfhtad Lord dow eaw *Hbe fellow" too, and 
foUowed ia hi* track with loaded gun. The 
Frenchmant laagbing in his sleeve, went after 
him. His Lordship was ••on lost in the wood. 
Toe- Frenchman wu seeking bint with some un- 
easiness, when he heard ft shot, and immediate* 
ly upon it a vehement cry for help. He hurried 
towards the quarter whence the cry oame, and 
saw with horror hit! friend lying aft hie length 
<M the earth* while a bleeding bear stood with 
his paw on hie breast, and with his open jaws 
threatened the head of the aable lord.- Lord 
Cummin's end appeared inevitable, when sud- 
denly a .shot from* aide direction passed through 
the body of brain, and atretehed him with a ter- 
rible howl oa the earth. Nearly at the same 
moment sprang a man from the thicket, flung 
down his gua, hastened to the unlucky lord, 
and, with the help of the Frenchman, dragged 
him from beneath 'the dying' bear, which had 
ftJlen half upon him. Lord Cummin did not 
appear to be m a much better condition than the 
bear, for he was covered with blood, and pale 
as a corpse. Not far off they found a ditch 
with water. The stranger fetched a oap full, 
and dashed it over his lordship's face, who 
through this shower-bath again recovered his 
senses. It was soon, seen that the blood with 
which bis Lordship was covered proceeded from 
the wounded bear. When Lord Cummin had 
perfectly convinced himself of this, and saw 
his foe lying motionless by him, he soon found 
his strength again, and declared that he felt no 
farther pain than a considerable pressure on the 
chest. He embraced his rescuer, and was be- 
yond measure enraptured with bis hunting boo- 
ty which the stranger very willingly renounced. 
The stranger who, to the amazement of the 
foreigners, spoke quite iuen try French and Eng- 
lish, inquired the object and destination of their 
journey, and learned not only these, but also 
the names of the rest of tne party. He appear- 
ed startled, And shook his head at the whole un- 
dertaking. After farther consideration, he said, 
•* I am a friend of the Countess 6., and wish to 
join the company, that I may be able as far as 
possible, to protect them from the annoyances 
and dangers to which people on this journey 
are exposed. "But I wish to accompany it 
unknown. Will you watt here a moment for 
me?" 

They gladly consented, and gazed m wonder 
after their new fellow-traveller, who entered a 
Lapland hut at some fifty paces distance, and 
came speedily, forth again in Lapland costume, 
and so thoroughly ehanged that they themselves 
did not recognise him till he said, i4 Promise me 
to communicate to none of the company what 
you have seen or heard of me ; say only that 
you have met with a wood Laplander, who is 
willing to join the train for the journey, which 
he has himself often made before. I, on the 
other hand, promise you to he silent on the real 
chapter of the bear, which moreover would only 
alarm the ladies." 

'Lord Cummin gave his hand upon it;; the 
Frenchman was transported with the romantic 
nature of the adventure; and all three set them- 
selves to work to drag the huge bear to the 
breakfast place. The ladies had been in ex- 
treme anxiety, and now regarded Lord Cummin 
as an acuta! hero. The Laplander was scarcely 



noticed by anybody, though 1 ft** iFtenchtnair 
gave himself great trouble to introdacc feina, 
while the man himself only Abe mere drew hack. 
Soon* however, his part became more promi- 
nent, and no one knew bow it came t» pass- 
that the whole caravan had involuntarily put 
itself under his guidance. He said very little ; 
bis words, came forth- enly in atonoeyUables^ 
when it was absolutely necessary, tins* a great 
thick neckerchief which roae above his month : 
yet the gesture by which* in any dubiooe^ease, 
be signified the true direction cf the route* (was 
instantly. obeyed by all. With the guides he 
sometimes conversed in a low tone ; bat he as- 
sumed bis general position between tbeCooatess 
and Nina, whose horse he often led by the bri- 
dle, in order U* conduct her over dangerous 
spots. 

The killing of the bear had yet mom raised 
the spirits of the party ; but it was remarkable 
that the Frenchman had wholly ceased to see 
*' something gray/' and Lord Cummin's eager- 
ness for the bear-bunt had not the less strikingly 
disappeared. He talked now only of shooting 
grouse and ptarmigan. Lady Louisa wrote 
down the names of many places which 'Were 
named to her, and was charmed with the good 
sound of the words : Valii, Ahnajatos, Laisan, 
Silbojock, Ksmajoeks-DaJ, Karvek, Tjforis^So- 
litelma, etc. etc. 

The journey became continually more' diffi- 
cult ; it was necessary now to cross waters in 
boats, now— but it is by no mesas oar intention 
to write a book of travels. In this sorrowful 
region the good spirits of the party ebbed rapid- 
ly, and at length entirely vanished. The higher 
the travelers ascended, the more they »feit 
themselves oppressed . Ne one uttered a word, 
and every one seemed to be occupied with, his 
own observations. From " The Rem reiscenees 
of Travel" of the Countess, or Lady Louisavbut 
especially from those of the German, might wo 
easily learn the eauses of this assod of irribd ; 
but I prefer to indicate them from the page on 
which a far more vigorous, and in Sweden- well- 
known writer, has described in the; following^ 
words the history of the animal • and vegetable 
world m their last sighs in the contest with 
snow and cold : 

" When we follow the FjMltea in a northern 
direction, we arrive first at the line where 1 the 
tannen (silver fir) ceases to grow. This tree 
has, before reaching this line, assumed an un- 
usual aspect. Covered from the ground np ward 
with black boughs, and surmonnted with, as it 
were, a burnt point, it presents to the: wanderer 
in the waste region a melancholy speeuscle. 
Immediately at this line cultivated berries, cease 
to ripen ; the beaver disappears from the brooks, 
the pike and perch from the lakes. The bound- 
ary line of the silver fir lies three thousand two 
hundred feet below the snow-line. : The Scotch 
fir now only remains, which, however, is not 
so slender as usual, bnt has a low stem, and 
thick, far-stretching branches; ages are required 
to gi ve it only a tolerable height. The morasses 
acquire a most desolate and dead aspect ; • not 
an insect shows itself upon them. The bilberry 
no longer ripens ; the bear even goes n* higher. 
Corn ceases to ripen, yet huts are still found* 
whose inhabitants sopport themselves by fishing 
and the pasturage of cattle, up to two ihooaape? 
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aix hundred feet on this srjje of the snow«Hne. 
At two thousand eight hundred feet below the 
line the Scotch fir disappears, and the low birch 
is riow the only tree in the waste country. 
With its short, gnarled stem, and its rigid knot* 
ty branches, H seems to set itself in a posture 
4>f resistance to the keen, furions - north wind. 
Its light green and lovely color Is ever most 
grateful to the eye, yet is it also an evidence of 
the feebleness of vegetation. Soon these two 
hecotne so low that from the slightest elevation 
you overlook the whole wood, and they become 
constantly thinner and thinner ; and as thereby 
the sun obtains more scope of action on these 
declivities of the Fj&tten, you find frequently on 
these declivities an excessive growth of moun- 
tain plants. At twe thousand feet from the 
snowy boundary the low birches themselves dis- 
appear, and from this point you find no more 
fish in the waters. The red salmon is the last. 
All hills are termed Fjallen which rise beyond 
the line where trees no longer 1 grow. Four 
hundred feet yet higher you still meet with 
bushes, dwarf birch, and black creeping shrubs. 
The cranberry still ripens, but no farther. The 
high waste country is still visited by the glutton. 
Then -ceases all shrubby vegetation ; the hill 
slopes clothe themselves in brown and green 
lichens, and the only berry which will yet ripen 
is the rock- wortleberry. Higher than eight 
htmdred feet below the snowline the Laplan- 
der, the nomadio inhabitant of the desert* does 
not -willingly pitch his tent, since beyond this 
line> even ceases pasturage for the reindeer. 
The eternal snows now stretch themselves ever 
farther around. At first they form only isolated 
spots, between which, here and there, the lichens 
emerge from the brown and spongy earth ; soon 
the ^ snow islands press closer on each other, 
vegetation totally ceases, the enow forms an 
unbroken surface, and the snow-finch is the 
only living creature which trusts itself here. 
Finally, the snow is no longer moistened by a 
single drop of rain, and resists forever the 
beams of the sun*—" 

So poor, so waste, so* gloomily does nature 
here present herseuV-raonotonous, but great ! 
Great, since she is eternal, without change, 
-without disquiet. Proud and immovable in her 
jHivfcftyv she oasts from her the industry of men, 
the affluence of agriculture, and renounces every 
joy y bat at the same time every fetter. She 
turns away her countenance from life, draws 
the- winding*sh«et • over. her, and seems to re- 
joice herself in everlasting impose* 

The travellers grew continually more melarv 
•choiy at heart j many a sigh escaped from the 
oppressed bosom. Anxious forebodings^- the 
only guests in this forsake* regHm-*hovered 
round theirs like the shades of the lower world 
round the being who has dared to enter their 
realms. Evening drew near, and with it also 
the end of the journey. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

THE ETERNAL 8N0W. 

' Ha, ha, ha ! 

Love in the ship© of a anowJfowl. 

The travellers stood not far from the peak of 



the Pjailen. The heaven toy dfear and ertd 
above them. The toy ahr swept over the hfh\ 
and leaded the hinge of the wanderers. They 
paused to rest awhile before they ascended 
higher. Unobsemd by the rest Nina disap- 
peared, and went upward alone. Like a cloud 
chased by the wind* Hk© -a, person who will em 
counter hfe late,' Nina climbsdv without Jsokmg 
around -her, higher <an& 'higher still: The Uk-< 
k*own only observed her fwrilous^undertafcmgv . 
and like lightning' was at her side. True and 
silent as her shadow, he followed her .step by 
step. They had soon left the rest .far behind 
them. • Valleys and . mountains lay between? 
them. They no longer saw each other*' A 
superhuman power seemed to impel and bear 
Nina along. With the security and . speed of 
the reindeer she climbed the rocks, and put bask 
in silence the hand of her guide, whrck now 
supported and now extended itself to direst her. 
Suddenly she stood still. A boundless prospect 
opened itself: before her lay The Eternai 
Snow ! . Not a single rpouataHvpeak covered 
with it now presented itsetf; or a valley filled 
with it, but a ***of mw, broken up at first by 
several gray spUotertd crags, and theaiextendV 
ing far out, mote and more regularly, mote and 
more desolately, more and more immeasurable 
and terrific. It embraced the whole horizon— 
it united itself to the dark cold heaven. Not a 
wind breathed ; no bird, no insect moved its 
wing. One could say with Alfieri— " A certain, 
unutterable saence reigned in that atmosphere, 
in which one fancied caeself rapt away from 
the earth." From the Suliteima ©sly, which 
rears not 'far off its rocky horns into the air, is 
heard a dull sound resembling thunder ; . for the 
icy pyramids of the glaciers tumble perpetually 
into i the deep ice-chasms, which seem to he 
openings into the lower world. 

Nina contemplated this awful picture of cold 
and death ; these mountains perpetually about 
to crumble in ruins ; this heaven without 
warmth ; the deep. sUeoee in the air ; the fear- 
ful vacuity all around— and this eternally so ! 
She perceived deeply in her soul the fearful 
actuality of lile-~she felt that there was a some* 
thing in the human heart which bore a resem- 
blance to this picture ; a coldness, a lifelessaess, 
which yet breathed and perceived — and that 
eternally so. She put aside her veil ; she must 
breathe fresh air, she felt as if she should be. 
suffocated. An iofinite pang, an unspeakable 
wo, took hold upon her. It seemed to her as if - 
she had here discovered the watchword of her 
life — eternal snow ! She folded her hands in 
deep anguish, gazed fixedly on the snow-sea, 
and shed tears without rightly knowing why 
she did so. A stUl, hopeless misery was paint* 
ed in her pale and lovely countenance. 

" This,v. said she, half aloud to herself, " is 
the image of my life upon, earth— eold, empty, 
dead ; • without joy, without love." 

" Without love?" inquired a voice near her, 
whose, beloved tones sank into her heart. She 
turned herself round. The unknown had thrown 
off his disguise, and Edward Hervey stood with 
beaming eyes and crimsoned cheeks before her. 
Oh ! was it indeed a wonder if he in the pre- 
sence of eternal death perceived all the more 
forcibly the eternal life of his love — and if he 
surrounded with it the beloved being that hoe- 
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tile powefcs threatened to attack? Was it to 
be wondered at, if he here told her that he loved 
her, thai he would dedicate hie whole life to 
her 1 Wan it to be wondered at, that he pour- 
ed forth like a torrent of -light and life the infin- 
ite love whieh he felt for her 1 

The words whieh he spoke she returned. He 
clasped her to his heart Their souls flowed 
into each other, and amid tears of bliss they 
exchanged words of frantic yet heavenly love. 
They repeated them a thousand and yet a thou- 
sand times, as if in very defiance of the cold- 
ness of death around them. 

One of the oldest of the Mythes says, " That 
when it became light in chaos, the earth only 
and love arose therefrom." How charming ! 

Thus the fable had been realized. The earth 
was desolate and void, but the spirit of God 
floated over it — and never had a more heavenly, 
a more blessed love united two beings, than 
now united Nina and Hervey. Let me here 
pause. Words are poor — the most charming 
music, the sweetest odor of flowers, light, co- 
lor— aH these things may give a foretaste of the 
most blissful love rather than words. Words 
blow the dust from the wings of the gods. Per- 
haps the novel-writer may some time have the 
power, if he choose his quill from the wing of 
an angel, to express in words that which yet 
he can only have a presentiment of— -then he 
may make the attempt. 

The moments of rapture, however, were but 
short for lovers. Footsteps and voices which 
approached them led them back into reality, 
which for a few moments they bad forgotten. 
The first guide followed on foot the pale and 
anxious Clara, who every now and then shout- 
ed Nini. She was confounded at the sight of 
Hervey. The Oountess was not less astonish- 
ed, and was quite in ectasies to see Hervey, 
who no longer concealed himself by his dress, 
but left it to every one to think what he pleased 
about his sudden appearance. While he, with 
a presence of mind which the Baroness H. 
would have admired, endeavored to make the 
affair either clear or confused to the Coun- 
tess.. Nini continued her blessed dream, and 
hardly knew what went on around her. This 
recognition-scene, after the supernatural im- 
pression which the perpetual snow had made 
upon the greater number, caused a most highly 
agreeable diversion of mind. Yet it was not 
long before all eyes turned themselves once 
more to the silvery sea. 

Looking on this, Lord Cummin only uttered 
again his laconic " Oh 1" Lady Louisa found 
the prospect •• frightful." To the Frenchman 
appeared *?" Le paysage un peu monotone !". 
The German was pale with cold and with sub- 
lime thoughts. 

The sun had sunk behind the Fj alien. The 
spectacle became paler and paler, and so also 
the impression on the soul of the spectator. 
With' Edward and Nina this was not the case. 
What was death to them ? Shone not the flames 
of life and of love bright and heavenly in their 
hearts 1 They throw a glorifying splendor upon 
the outer- world. 

The rest of the company began to get a little 
cold, and the thought that it would be most ex- 
tremely pleasant to turn some of the perpetual 
snow into boiling tea-water suggested itself to 



many of them. When the Frenchman .gave 
word to this thought, if was received with ge- 
neral acclamation, but most especially from 
Lord Cummin ; they all betook themselves y>. 
the place in which it was determined to pass 
the night. It lay in the midst of crags ; on- 
three sides it was defended from the cold moun- 
tain wind, the fourth afforded a free prospecl • 
over the country^ Here and there grew green, 
mountain-herbs and reindeer moss ; from the 
peaks of the crags sounded the joyful twittering, 
of the snow-finches. 

The Countess invited the company to supper v 
in her tent, and the cold proved itself an excel- 
lent incentive to appetite, as well as to joke and 
laughter. Hervey soon left the merry circle. 
His joy, as well as Nina's, was at this moment 
joy of another kind. His heart, was full — he- 
required solitude. He went out, and as he sur- 
veyed the free space around him, and felt how 
the night wind fanned his cheek, his mind was* 
soon the better for it. 

Singular was the picture which lay spread 
out before him at this moment. Like a sea in/ 
commotion that has suddenly become stiffened,- 
the rocks extended themselves on all sides;, 
their white, irregular, gigantic masses stretch- 
ed forth toward heaven, which looked down up- 
on them with a dark-blue tranquil eye. No life 
moved in the immeasurable space. The wind 
went forth with fettered pinions, and now ands 
then lighted on the peak of" a, snow mountain. 

It was this image of eternal repose, of im- 
moveable lifelessness, which, in the youthful 
days of the earth, drew so irresistibly the sons 
of the south toward the north. In the souths 
the sun burnt hotly ; the earth trembled under 
the feet of its inhabitants ; fire raged in the 
mountains, and wild passions in the souls of 
men; up there, among the hyperboreans, the 
stars themselves stood still ; there the earth* 
was cool, the wood deep and still. In the north,.- 
a wonderful brightness illumined the nights, 
which seemed to testify of the presence of (Jod 
and of a light which never descends. And an • 
infinite longing took hold on the afflicted peo- 
ple ; they left their burning home and wandered 
toward the north, in order to seek for a peace- 
there which on earth was — not to be found. - 

Edward had seen the perpetual snow upon 
the Himalaya mountains; he had seen under 
the equator all the strength of the earth drawn 
upward by the sun ; he had seen in the desert 
how the same power burned up all life ; he re- 
called the changing scenes of earth ; he thought 
how even the heavenly bodies had a perpetual- 
ly changing place with regard to the sun ; and ' 
he wonders how, in this universal change up- 
on the changing earth, a life should yet spring 
up which feared not alteration and change — 
a life in which two happy beings became unit- 
ed, and spoke the blessed word-^poxsvER. 

Edward's heart beat warmly with this thought. 
Happy, and filled with the spirit of worship, he 
stood upon the eternal sntw before the eternal 
Creator. The peaks of the snow-mountains 
grew grayer and grayer ; the stars stepped forth 
more and more brightly from their mysterious 
depth ; the wind laid itself; it became ever 
stiller and darker. 

Suddenly however, a secret power seemed 
to retard the progress of the night. Midnight 
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was- not far off, and the country became lighter 
rather than darker. A wonderlul brightness 
diffused itself over the heavens, and mirrored 
itself in the snow of the rocks. If seemed as 
it ttfe voices and glances of the lovers had awoke 
the slumbering genius of this country, and as if 
this now returned an echo to that short drama of 
love — the first, perhaps, which had been repre- 
sented in his kingdom. Pale flames began 
to dance in changing shapes on the horizon. 
Now \bey flew forth, clear as glances of light 
from human eyes ; now they were unfolded like 
leaves written in rainbow colors. The rays 
shot upward ever toward the mid-heaven ; they 
became brighter and brighter, stronger and 
stronger, and extended themselves more and 
more ; at last they ascended from all sides, and 
the aurora borealis embraced heaven and earth 
with its majestic glory. 

Hervey found himself at this moment sur- 
rounded by the whole of his travelling compan- 
ions, who had been enticed from the tent by the 
wonderful brightness of the night, and who now 
collected around him with exclamations of the 
highest astonishment. Hervey cast a glance on 
Nina ; it passed into her soul, warm and clear 
as a. flame from heaven. They stood now side 
by side, and the fairies of light wove above them 
a crown of glory and splendour. 

By the light of the dancing, and by degrees 
again extinguished flames, the company return- 
ed to the tent. The Countess, who appeared to 
have remarked something, watched Nina with 
Argus eyes. She did this also on the next day; 
- so that, however much Hervey might have de- 
sired it from his heart, he had no opportunity 
of speaking alone with Nina. But he was near 
her ; he surrounded her with those tender assi- 
duities which, when persons love each other, 
are so cheerfully rendered and so cheerfully ac- 
cepted ; in the mean time a sort of fear con- 
sumed him, and a certain disquiet was observed 
in his whole demeanor. He promoted the jour- 
ney with a hasty impatience, which had not 
been seen in him before. 

The day after the northern lights, the compa- 
ny fixed their night encampment in a valley at 
the foot of the Garda Fjallen. Here Nina, ho- 
vering, as it were, between anguish and happi- 
ness, found opportunity to separate herself for 
a short time from the rest of the company, and 
to seek for solitude. She went deeper into the 
valley, in which a rich vegetation displayed it- 
self. Hound about her reared the gigantic pyr- 
amids, cones and jagged points of the Garda 
Fjallen. Their snow-covered peaks flamed in 
the rays of the evening sun, and stood around 
the dark valley like burning giant torches. 
Thousands of flowers adorned the earth with 
their splendid colouring, and the song of the 
beech finches resounded from the bushes. Here 
Nina delayed her footsteps, for here it was beau- 
tiful. She seated herself on a mossy fragment 
of rock : the tranquillity around her diffused also 
a tranquillity in her soul. Here Hervey found 
her ; here, seated at her feet, he said, with 
all the earnestness and. fervour of his loving 
heart : 

" Words have passed between us which can 
dnly be succeeded by others. Thine for ever — 
for ever mine!" and so saying, he held her 
hands in his, and looked at her with the strong 



glance of undying love which ha* the power of 

appropriating to itself the soul of another. 

" Yes, thine or death's," replied Nina without 
effort, calmry, but with the deepest conviction. 

After this he besought her to, relate to hint 
all which was connected with himself. He 
wished to know what were the impediments 
against which be should have to combat ; there 
could be no farther impediment*. He would 
overcome with ease everything which opposed, 
itself to the fulfilment of their wishes. The ■■ 
fetters which held his own life bound should be- • 
released. She loved him, and that gave him 
courage for everything. 

Frankly and simply Nina made him acquaint- 
ed with her position. Her lips pronounced the s 
name of Count Ludwig, and a deathly paleness- 
spread itself over Hervey's countenance. 

"He too — he!" stammered Hervey, and, 
pressed his hand on his brow. 

" Yes, he ! ah, why are you so pale 1" 

" He was my friend — I was his. Certain cir- 
cumstances separated us for ever. Yet neither 
he nor I was to blame. Gladly would I have 
spared him this new wound from my hand. 
But it must be," added he, with determination : 
" from this time forth you cannot belong to him. 
Nina is mine — she can only belong to me— to- 
me for ever !" 

Nina's hand rested in his, and her look seem- 
ed to set the seal to his words. She then con- 
tinued her relation. Her tongue trembled, hut. 
she concealed nothing, not even when she came 
to speak of Don Juan ;\ she was as little able to 
lock up the interior of her heart from him asv 
from God. She related how Count Ludwig had 
behaved on this occasion. Hervey listened to 
her words with breathless uneasiness ; but: 
when she came to the deferring of her betrothal 
with Count Ludwig and of his journey, with 
the verbal promise of a future engagement, be 
breathed again freely, and covered her hands- 
with kisses and tears of joy. 
- "Thus not bride," said he, "not bound. 
Thank God! How easy, how dear to me wili 
be the contest for you ! But listen to me, Nina I 
listen to me, adored angel ! still, bands fetter me 
which your hands can only release. Tell me, 
Nina, if a stajn rested upon my name— if the 
suspicion of a horrible crime fell upon me — if 
circumstances prevented me from proving my 
innocence— if I were pursued by the persecution- 
of my fellow-creatures ; tell me, Nina, would 
you then also, even love me— could you then, 
also still consent to unite your fate to mine V* 

Hervey's countenance was pale as death, but. 
his eyes beamed. 

" I love you !" answered Nina. Her whole- 
soul, her faith, her hope, her future, her heaven, 
lay in these words. 

u And if," continued he, " in order to defend 
myself against that which I do not merit — if I„ 
in order to defy public opinion, which is not., 
able to justify me, must ever remain hidden in. 
this corner of the world, where nature is severe 
and pleasures only are few — would you then live 
with me here?" 

" I love you !" was Nina's answer. 

"And if hatred sought me out," added he^ 
" ami I should be compelled to find a place of 
safety in a foreign land — would you follow me V*" 

"I love you!" replied Nina,, "0 Edward^ 
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where ymir home to then is mine ateo : by your 1 
side I iear nothing !»» I 

Heartfelt happiness of perfect lore, thou 
breakwt down ail impediments, ell rocks, all 
doubts! For thee may it be sftid, "O death, 
-where is thy sting 1 O grate, where is thy tic* 
toryl" 

The feeling of being able to defy the world 
filled Herveys soul with god-like joy. An in- 
describable feeling of joy, gratitudey emotion, 
and burning love, took possession of his whole 
being. He looked on Nina with adoring, bliss- 
ful, love- intoxicated eyes. « 4 Thofc my own ! w 
said he with a voice as heartfelt and strong as 
his lore. He would have elasped her in his 
arms, and pressed her to his heart, but Nina 
gently put htm back, joined her hands beseech- 
ingly together, and said with infinite affection, 
with that -mild, holy dignity, peculiar to the an- 
gels of heaven — 

44 And now — hear my prayer ! Yon know my 
love ; you know my weakness. Be my good 
angel, Edward ! Demand no promise from me ; 
bind me not ; let me be free tin Edla comes. 
No cloud on your brow beloved! You have 
truly bound my heart forever ! But hear my 
j>rayer-~speak to me no more of your love till 
Edla returns 1 She alone can release me from 
the word which binds me to another — she alone 
shall dispose of my hand — she alone has' the 
right to decide for me. To aet in opposition to 
Edla would burden my whole life with repent- 
ance "and ingratitude. Edward, beloved Ed- 
ward, turn not from me — took at me— listen to 
me ! I will be yours or— die ! But Edla must 
decide for me between life or death. She gave 
me life, Edward — she gave me more— she form- 
ed the soul with which I love you. It must be 
so; O Edward, tell 'me that you acknowledge 
it also ! Beloved, defend me against my own 
weakness. You know that against your will 
mine has no strength. - Ah, Edward — under- 
stand your power — you must be strong for us 
both ! But do riot leave me—that I could not 
bear. Be rriy support in this time of expecta- 
tion, of uncertainty. Ah, remain near me, re- 
Anain with me, as before — " 

•* Nina, Nina — you know not what you ask ;" 
-exclaimed Hervey with the most violent emo- 
tion, as pressing his hand upon his brow he 
4urned from her. 

" Oh, I know it !" said she, filled with hea- 
venly confidence and superhuman love. " Are 
^rou not an angel? Have I not loved you be- 
cause you take a high stand in life, and reso- 
lutely maintain that right and good alone rules? 
See, beloved — I lay the peace of my life, my 
conscience, my afl, in your hands. O preserve 
me free from remorse, from shame before Edte> 
before my own conscience, and ah — before your 
^yes; for you, excellent one ! could not love me 
• if you must disapprove of my conduet. Let this 
hour have heard oar last words of love, till the 
•moment when Edla shall have blessed us. Oh 
then, then, and- through the whole of my life 
will I thank you. Thou beloved, thou eternally 
.beloved, fulfil my prayer !" 

And with these words, with upraised and ex- 
tended hands, and weeping eyes, she lay at 
Hervey's feet. Overcome by the sight, he 
sprang forward. " Lovely child !" said he with 
fervent Hps— but these words were the last 



token of passion in his soul. He slowly passed * 
bis hand over his eyes, as if he would rid him- 
self of a • misleading thought; and pale, but 
again assured, he raised Nina as he said m ft 
broken voice—' 

" Be calm, Nina; your wish, your prayer 
shall be sacred to me. You shall not see the 
pang which they prepare for me'." 

He bent himself deeply— he kissed the hem 
of her garment. At the same moment soft 
footsteps approached ; it was Clara, who said 
in a trembling' voice. u They wait supper for 
you.** 

With this, afl three returned silently* and full 
of thought to the company. 

A great change had taken place in Hervey. 
Since he had spoken to Nina, since he had seen 
her love for him, he was capable of everything, 
except only renouncing her; His v strong mind 
had taken the firm determination to obtain her 
spite of all hindrances. Calmly sunk in him- 
self, and with fervent countenance, he revolved 
plans for the future. The hope of publicly be- 
ing justified and acquitted had now taken root 
in his soul. A letter from Philip gave occasion 
to this ; they thought they- had found traces of 
the guilty one. Were this hope fulfilled, Her- 
vey might openly seek to obtain Nina's hand. 
The time when people might have declared 
such a union a mesalliance was past. We. re his 
hope unsuccessful, it remained yet for him to 
win Edla to his side, and then he would resign 
his office, and with Nina and his family once 
more— it might be only for a time— eeek out an- 
other country. Edward had learned, in a com- 
bat with the world, how much a firm will can 
do. A 8 he had said before, so said he now with 
determination— "The world is large— I will find 
an asylum for me and mine— and God is above 
us!" 

The Countess cast a sharp glance on them ; 
they however were too much occupied by their 
own thoughts to notice it. The company ate 
strawberries and milk— 4>ut what do our friends 
care, what do we ourselves care at this time 
about that ? 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

PICTURES PROM THE LIFE OF THE HEART. 

I learned to lore, and, at that rime 

Through love I learned what lift is.— Attmbam. 

Why was Clara so pale ? Whence came tre 
melancholy in her gentle eyes? Nina felt the 
necessity of inquiring after this. She wished, 
by fully communicating that which had refer- 
ence to herself, to thank Clara for her tender 
sympathy, and by this means to open a path to 
her heart. • 

Besides this, Nina's breast was at the present 
time so full, that she longed for a friend, for a 
sister, to whom she could impart her feelings, 
from whom she could obtain counsel* and on 
whose faithful breast she could find calm for 
the present and help in the future struggle. 

On the day of their return to Umenas, in the 

evening after the company had retired, she 

sought out Clara. The Baroness had taken 

upon herself, in a grave conversation with the 

I Countess, to warn her oi\her coquetries with. 
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the Colonel. Clara was alone in her chamber 
t as Nina sofljy entered. • 

Clara sat upon her bed, with bet head 
thoughtfully supported by her haneX Nina 
seated herself beside her, kissed her Cheek, and 
softly whispered her name. The Cheek was, 
* wet with tears, and tears stood in the eyes 
which Clara mildly raised to her friend. 

" Clara," said Nina, distressed, " you are not 
happy— you are suffering !" 

" What does it signify if a i>erson do suffer?" 
returned Clara calmly, as she carefully drew to- 
,. gether the neckkerchief which she had just 
thrown loose. 

. " Clara," said Nina, "tett me what is amiss 
with you. Can I help you, can 1 comfort you V* 
"Believe me," returned Clara, as she dried 
her tears with the corner of her neckkerchief, 
. 4t believe me, suffering is not so bad ; one is 
better from it. One suffers, it is true; but one 
loves only all the more for it. One learhs from 
. it to forget onesself. It is altogether my own 
' fault," continued she, after a short pause. 
" Can one help loving the excellent, the god- 
like 1 If the heart becomes so warmly inter- 
ested, if it beat so violently, that it gives us 
t pain, it does no harm ; on the contrary, it is 
very beneficial." i 

A painful light spread itself over Nina's souj. 

- She covered her face with both her hand^. 
" Clara," whispered she, '» how much better 
are you than I !" 

"Do not say so/' besought Clara, "that \s 
not the case j for you can make him happy— tf 
cannot. I never have had the audacity to be- 
lieve — I know my own little worth only too. 
well. I have only wished to be able to servte 
him — you — you both ! But do not let us speak 
further of me. Let us speak of you, of him ; 
for I know that now you two have only one 
= common interest." j 

The conversation of the two young friends 
. was here suddenly interrupted. The Barones^ 
H. entered, and her displeased mien, her hasty 
movements, plainly betrayed that, with regard 
to the Countess, her trouble had been unsuc- 
cessful. Nina remained yet a moment : but 
the Baroness was cool toward her, and the con- 
versation soon became so heavy, that Nina, 
though against her will, and with a depressed 
mind, felt it necessary to withdraw. Clara on 
this walked to the window, in order to conceal 
her excited State of mind. The Baroness fol- 
lowed her, but with noiseless steps, took hold 

- of her by the chin and turned her face toward 
her, and observing her with a sympathizing and 
penetrating glance inquired — 

" Clara, what is amiss with you? You have 
never been like yourself since the perpetual 
snow — and you hide yourself from me ! That 
is not right— that is not good of you, Clara." 

Clara, could not resist the look and the tone ; 
she opened her whole heart to her friend. 

The beautiful night saw the most beautiful 
and the most devoted soul combat against the 
weakness of physical strength — saw a resigned 
heart shaken by convulsions — saw the most 
beautiful and tender endeavours of friendship — 
saw how the good spirits in the end were vic- 
torious.' 

The next day Baron H. and his wife were] 
prepared for their journey. They explained] 



[ that important business demanded thefr pres- 
I ence in Paradise, and iri the course of thWfbVe- 
noon they, together with Clara, set off thither. 
Just before they set off the Baroness sat down 
to write a Jetter to Hervey ; after the first few 
lines, however, she 'stopped, saying, 4< Shall I 
teach that man the ten commandments? If I 
do not err, he knoVs them better than I do." 
She tore the letter in two. She reflected a mo- 
ment, and then begun a note to the Countess, 
but she interrupted herself with the word "ad- 
miring ! — I have no desire to begin such a part 
so late!" she tore the note in two. Next she 
began an epistle to Nina. Here again 7 she in- 
terrupted herself, and tore in two that which 
she had written. 

" Clara," said she addrelsing her, " I irave 
to-day the desire to quarrel with everybody, but 
that leads to no purpose, and I will therefore 
rather let it alone. Do you write to Nina that 
which your own angel heart dictate*; and let us 
quickly hence— that is the very best." * 

She kissed Clara, and left the Toom. ' 

Clara, who after the agitations of the hfjht 
felt herself too weak for a verbal communication, 
with Nina, wrote to her the following words: 

" I would serve him — serve you ; that is my 
most inward wish. You are created for each 
other ; you will make each other infinitely hap- 
py. If 1 can do anything to be useful to you, O 
say so, say so ! Write to me, good Nina ; re- 
late to me everything about yourself, about 
him; tell me of your love to him— tell me very 
much oil that subject. Impart to me your plans 
for the fixture. Miss Edla — Count Ludwig— , 
shall I come to yon when you expect them* 
back? iSay'onljrdneword. 

"Do" not be uneasy on my account, beloved 
Nina. I am calm. I have a friend who is 
God's best gift to tne, his feeble child. how 
good is he not ! I shall first be perfectly happy 
when I am perfectly easy respecting your future 
fate. Do not sptak of me if you write to me ; 
grant me* this prayer ! I tiave now more than 
ever reason to forget myself. Ah, that is so 
beneficial I But speak of yourself, of you* life 
— of everything which concerns torn and you. 
In my thought I separate 1 you no longer. I 
pray forybtrhoth, 
' May a quiet blessedness with Its pinions ebver you V " 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

NINA TO CLARA.. 

" Have you a sister, Clara ? ; A sister like 
you in age, to whom from your birth you Im- 
parted everything— the mother's breast— 4he 
ctadle — sport — caresses — * instructions ; and 
was she early torn from you? and was your 
heart ancUife encompassed by a horrible desert? 
Oh then you know the bliss and the pain also of 
my childhood ! 

" I cannot conceive a more beautiful exist- 
ence than that of twin sisters who go hand in 
hand through life ; whose enjoyments are mu- 
tual—who participate in each other's feelings 
and thoug;hts- r -who weep Over the same sorrow 
—who rejoice over the same festivity, whether 
it be only a midsummer merriment or the Holy 
Supper. They stand is life like two young 
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trees beside each other, and each new spring, 
twines the twigs of their crown closer together. 
The happy ones! How intimately known is 
each to the other ! How well must they under- 
stand each other, and be mutually able to rea'd 
in each other's eyes as in a clear mirror. Can 
life ever become to either of them empty and 
dark! And if the one suffer, then has the oth- 
er indeed the key to her heart ; she knows ev- 
ery fold therein, and can open the locked-up 
chamber to the beams of daylight. 

'* I too had a sister — a twin sister— a little 
amiable friend. Life and play we partook of 
with each other. We had only one heart — one 
will — one thought. For seven years were we 
happy together— then she drooped and died. 
Her death was *iy first sorrow ; yet it did not 
operate upon me like sorrow. It was a benumb- 
ing blow. It was to me as if I had lost the 
half of my life. I longed for her, and wasted 
_ away, £t length I followed her — yes, I died— 
I died according to my own feeling — I died as 
it appeared to others. What or who withheld 
me from the mysterious bounds, and command- 
ed me to return and tp finish my work, I know 
not ; my God, thou alone knowest it ! I ap- 
peared dead ; they laid me in my coffin. Warm 
weather was at hand, and I was placed in a 
,cool dark chamber. Here now, Clara, that 
which, even now I cannot relate without a 
shudder. 

u J lay in my coffin, all was dark, vacant, and 
still ; I slept deeply, deeply as the dead sleep. 
All at once I felt an iciness, a pang — it was 
life ! My eyelids were heavy ; with difficulty 1 
raised them, and saw only night. I had always 
been fearful, and now also I was frightened at 
the darkness which brought me only the quick- 
er to consciousness. I felt with my little hands 
about me, and took hold of the silver handles 
of the coffin. I had seen the same on the cof- 
fin of my little sister. I listened, all was still ; 
I believed myself to be in the grave. I had not 
strength either to call or speak. I heard the 
rats gnawing on my coffin something crept 
over my face — I took it for the worms which 
were come to prey upon me. Small and feeble 
as I was, still I experienced in that moment a 
horror and a pang which neither time nor cir- 
cumstances will ever be able to efface from my 
memory. I believed that I should thus have to 
continue living on in the grave, in darkness and 
' in cold; but I did not endure this agony long, 
for my consciousness again left me. Clara ! 
listen now to an occurrence which I cannot 
think upon without joy and pain. 

" I saw a light ; it became stronger and strong- 
er. I heard a movement — it approached nearer 
and nearer ; I felt a warmth — it was more and 
more agreeable , it set my heart in motion. Hot 
tears fell on my lace ; ah, they called me back 
to life. I awoke ; I opened my eyes — they f3ll 
upon Edla, who wept over me. I lay upon her 
bosom, and she gave me warmth and life. 

" The next day had been fixed upon for my 
burial. In the night Edla had gone to her little 
departed sister to pay her yet oue more farewell 
visit ; she took me out of my coffin, and carried 
w§ into her chamber which I no more left. 

" After this occurence I had knowledge of but 
very, little more. It has been told me that I lay 
for three years in a feeble half-conscious state 



upon my bed, vegetating rather than living. I 
hau^seen the coffin of my little sister, ana Had" 
heard my weeping father say, 'the Lord hath 
given,Jhe Lord hath taken away ; blessed be the- 
name of the Lord.' I myself had experienced 
the horror of death. That sight, this impression, 
and these words floated perpetually before my 
soul. In vain endeavoured they to infuse into 
me more joyous thoughts ; in vain they tried by 
a little playfellow to replace my Mina ; I could 
not endure the least noise, nor the least disquiet 
around me. The little stranger was a burden 
to me, and was obliged to be sent away. A 
frost of death had come over my life, and I re- 
member only a few impressions from that time 
of stupefaction. I deemed to myself as a shadow, 
as a dream ; I could not comprehend myself as 
anything actual ; it was almost the same with 
regard to the objects around me. All was so 
misty ; so indistinct ; so dark ; so lifeless ! It 
seemed to me as if all things flowed slowly 
down a passing stream — as if I lay in my cof- 
fin and floated away also — away to a bound- 
less sea in which all things were lost. Those 
words, • the Lord hath given, and the Lord hath 
taken away/ had to me a dark and gloomy mean- 
ing, and I very soon came to look upon the 
Creator as an unfathomable deep, ont of which. 
all things proceeded, and to which they all again 
returned— but not in the sense of the Christian 
doctrine. There hovered over the cradle of my 
childhood, as well as that of the human "race,, 
the image of a blind power, producing all and. 
devouring all. 

** But Edla sat by my sick-bed. I heard daily 
her gentle assured voice, saw her tranquil look, 
her quiet demeanor, her all-engaging activity ; t 
enjoyed her care — her strengthening presence, 
and by degrees I experienced the benefits of 
them. My thoughts fortified themselves through, 
hers, I began as it were to live through her : a. 
drop of her strength flowed softly through my 
veins ; I awoke, I raised myself, both body and 
soul. Formerly I had been a self-willed child ; 
Edla taught me to obey, and before long I re- 
fused no toys nor nourishment which I received, 
from her hands. Edla was never severe either 
in word or deed, and yet still she exercised art 
extraordinary power over me. It, never occur- 
red to me that any one could do Other than obey 
her. The first manifestations of my newly 
awakened life were those of extreme excitabili- 
ty of feeling. The most trifling excitement of 
mind, the least joy or the least pain drew from. 
me torrents of tears ; nay, they often flowed 
without any apparent occasion. I think my life 
might have gushed away in tears ; every time,,, 
however, that I wept, Edla left me alone in tho 
chamber No calling— no entreaties could keep* 
her back, and this chastising absence 1 could 
not endure. In order to keep Edla with me, I 
repressed my tears and the convulsive agitations, 
which these outbreaks of feeling occasioned. 

"That weakness, that warmth of heart ex- 
hibited itself in the great necessity which I felt 
for caresses. I put my mouth to Edla's lips— I 
could have kissed her hand by the whole hour, 
but she would not allow it — she never kissed 
me. Ah ! why did she not ! It was so bitter 
to my young heart to see its affection repulsed,, 
I cannot describe how Edla operated upon me. 
She was law to me ; she was m^ faith, my provi- 
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dence, ray all. I lived only through her— I wish- 
ed only to live for her. Oh, that Edla had con- 
sented to this— had hut permitted me to love 
her — had but needed my tenderness then, how 
happy should I have been ! Edla was a mother 
to me, and yet I know not if she loved me ; nay, 
I doubt whether she did. Amiable human 
weaknesses are not for Edla. Man is little to her, 
she loves only virtue—only immortality; her 
great soul encompasses the world; she em- 
braces humanity. 

" With awakened strength and the necessity 
for affection in my heart, I lay on my bed ; Edla 
presented me with nourishment of another kind, 
and after it I eagerly grasped. I was conscious 
of want, and desired plenty. Edla was my 
teacher, she gave me knowledge ; I eagerly 
drew in her words, and followed her beckonings.< 
So, for years I lived at her side. ' Let me learn, 
let me learn !' was my only prayer — my best re- 
ward was Edla's satisfaction. This occupation, 
intercourse with Edla, her conversation, exer- 
cise in the open air, all this strengthened by de- 
grees, both body and soul. I had no delight in 
that which I learned ; it always seemed to me 
as if I did not understand the meaning of words 
or things, and I never felt that fresh satisfac- 
tion which is so peculiar to youth. At times a 
strange feeling, like lightning, passed through 
me — it was a trembling presentiment of life and 
joy. a presentiment that some time I might en- 
joy the world, and might taste the happiness of 
all created beings. But that was only momenta- 
rily, and then again all was misty and dark. It 
was not unusual often for me to contemplate my 
hand, my foot, or ray own face in the glass, and 
inquire if these things really belonged to my- 
self? Ah ! I understood my own heart still less. 
Often have I laid my band upon my breast full 
of astonishment at that which below moved it- 
self so unquietly. At times an inexpressible 
melancholy took hold of me, and with a longing 
after my little sister, which it was impossible 
for me to describe in words. Willingly would 
I have gone to her, only not throu gh death. My 
extraordinary acquaintance with this pale angel 
had inspired me with a fear of the grave which 
1 still feel ; yet I now know how one can escape 
it. This me^ncholy was an anxious foreboding 
of my advancing life, accompanied by a weari- 
ness and an indifference which extended itself 
to everything around me. 

" My state of mind disturbed Edla, and she 
listened, although unwillingly, to that which I 
told of my anxious presentiments, and my secret 
griefs : she seemed to despise them as the off- 
spring of a feeble spirit, and of a sickly imagi- 
nation. This gave me strength to repress them 
— that is to say, to oonceal them ; for I have 
never been free from them — and even now, 
Clara, when so much is changed in me, and a 
new life has sprung up in my soul, yet still these 
feelings, these forebodings, return at -times now. 
erfully even to this hour. At such times it 
seems to me as if I lived here only a counter- 
feit life, and a secret voice says to me, that I 
shall never be happy, and also that I shall never 
become old on earth. However, these fore- 
bodings now pass more quickly over. Hervey's 
clear glance chases away all, these dark thoughts. 

"Religious instruction operated beneficially 
irpon me; it enlightened my soul, and gave to 



me a being that I could love—God. O Clara, 
am I worthy to say so 1 Can I love, compre- 
hend the All- wise 1 I cannot. My feeling was 
a sigh breathed upward to Him and nothing 
more ; yet that, too, was good. I looked through 
Edla up to Him. I learned in Edla to admire 
virtue, and to abhor crimes and weaknesses ; 
all only through her. Count Ludwig made no 
good impressions upon me ; he made virtue ap- 
pear stern, and in bim I almost learned to fear 
it. In Edla I had learned to reverence and ad- 
mire it ; Hervey alone has taught me to love it. 
I admire Edla — who would not if he had seen 
her quiet, uninterrupted activity ; her self-deni- 
al ; the beneficence which she practices in still- 
ness, and had seen at the same time the care 
with which she concealed everything which 
would have drawn upon her the praise of her 
fellow men. Edla's soul is a severe temple. 

" I was nineteen When my father married the 
Countess Natalie. Our quiet home, in which I 
had so long seen Edla the influencing spirit, was 
ehanged as if by a magic stroke. 

" A certain weakness, which was the result 
of my delicate health, had hitherto made it im- 
possible for me to endure social life. The mur- 
mur of voices of so many people, the bright 
lights, the passing backward and forward of a 
crowd occasioned me a painful feeling, and oft- 
en the roost violent headache. I was most 
comfortable when alone with Edla. 

'* By degrees this weakness decreased more 
and more, and I was, at the time of my father's _ 
second marriage, tolerably free from it. Ah ! * 
on this there followed not only outward chan- 
ges, but inward also, which were deeply pain- 
ful to me. I was no longer permitted to be 
much with Edla, and I fancied that Edla had 
become indifferent towards me. She never ex- 
pressed the wish that it should be otherwise, 
but gave herself up with zeal to serious occupa- 
tions, whioh I knew were dear to her. Perhaps 
Edla was not dissatisfied with my removal; - 
she obtained by this means more time for her- 
self. Ah ! I know not ; but she seemed to for- 
get me in her occupations. It grieved me, but 
I did not dare to complain. Yet, at the same 
time, I will not deny that my new mode of life 
pleased me ; and I endeavoured in it to forget 
Edla's coldness and withdrawal from me. Some 
time after the marriage of my father Edla left 
us. Why did she t Why did she leave one so 
young, and so inexperienced, alone m a world 
full of temptations 1 Perhaps Edla wished to 
try me Ah ! she considered me stronger than 
I was. With her my strength had vanished. I 
was left solely under the guidance of my step- 
mother. You know Clara— for you yourself 
have experienced it — what a charm can lie in 
her behavior, in her care and her tenderness. 
She showed me the greatest attention ; and v not 
she alone, but everybody who surroundea her 
overwhelmed me with a sort of worship. It 
did me good to see myself beloved, to hear my- 
self praised ; I was, as it were, intoxicated with 
this new delight. My days were consecrated 
to vain enjoyments and idle pleasures. 

" In the house of my stepmother there ruled 
pomp and elegance. Her social circle consist- 
ed of artists and lovers of the. arts ; of the most 
brilliant and most agreeable which the capital 
Beauty, wit, and intelligence found 
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there their 'point of union. I saw myself as , 
the centre of this enchanting circle ; I was the 
object of all eyes, of all flatteries. I tot my- 
self go with the stream, and be amused. I can* 
not say that life appeared to me more intelligi- 
ble than before ; yet my dream, on the contrary, 
was agreeable in the extreme, I gave myself 
np to the life of indolence which my mother, 
out of tenderness to me, prepared for me. I 
read many of the newer novels. They enchant- 
ed me, and yet they called forth in me •disturb- 
ing and wild fancies. The people who surround- 
ed me helped only the more to mislead me. 
When I reflected on them, I saw that the defi- 
nite characteristics of virtue and vice existed 
in them no longer ; all appeared to me mixed 
np together. If I had seen a -Satan, and I had 
been tempted by him, X should have said, ' Im- 
part from me!' But I saw myself surrounded 
only by good, amiable, agreeable people : truly, 
all of. then chargeable with errors ; nay, many 
among them I knew to be persons of most lib- 
ertine lives ; but then they acknowledged their 
failings themselves, and these did not prevent 
their being good : did not prevent their enjoy- 
ment of that which was beautiful, nor their be- 
ing occupied in works of the highest order, nor 
their being amiable and beloved. They endured 
also the failings of others without blame ; no 
one had therefore a right to. be severe against 
them. There reigned especially in this circle 
an agreeable and, according to appearance, an 
innocent gayety— a lenient judgment of men 
and their failings. The boundaries between the 
good and bad became to me ever more and 
more uncertain. 

" Edla had shown to me the good and the 
bad, hi expressive, intelligible forms; she had 
taught me to know the two poles of life. The 
indistinct, less vieiW.e gradations she bad not 
been .able to show me ;> the knowledge of these 
is obtained only by intercourse with, mankind 
and life itself. J had -hitherto, as it were, only 
learned to distinguish, night and day, not twi- 
light ; now I had a. picture in more intermediate 
shades fcefore .me, and: in its indistinct play of 
Shadow and light I lost my way. 

"And what principles heard I not daily ex-, 
pressed. They were those of a generally al- 
lowed laxity and scepticism. J beard every- 
thing made, a matter of question, whifih hither- 
to I had considefed, as sacred and4rroly estab- 
lished; and wit an4 jest thereon flew hither 
and tbitfier. There was no decided spirit of 
ijisbelief ;, np, it was, more a. jesting confession, 
a sighing doubt, aligbt irony^often also a fleet- 
ing nomage, and the* eisery one lived again to 
. the enjoyment of the .moment, to pleasure or to 
self-love. They cherished in this circle a great 
horror of those whom they palled fanatics ; that 
is to say, people who ejected a standard of ideal 
excellence, up to which it was impossible to 
live. I heard Edla. frequently instance^ as one 
of these enthusiastic souls, who lived in the 
world of fancy, and for whom actual things had 
no value. 

"The actual world, what is it properly t So 
questioned I with myself. Could the actual be 
no other than this strange mixture of weakness 
and goodness, of virtues and tailings, of pleas- 
ures and care, of all opinions, all possibilities, 
all aberrations, winch jf saw around me 1 . Was 



there nothing determined in life?* Was every- 
thing only comparatively, conditionally goad* 
They told me so, They repeated to me, to 
very weariness, that every time had its good 
and its bad ; so also- had every individual. This 
depends on nature and chance ; there is no 
hell, etc., etc. Mere words and ideas, as half- 
formed ind dim as my soul. 

"Thesei views and these people made npon 
me a strange, perplexing impression ; yet I did 
not comprehend it as clearly at that time as 
now. I could, not make it intelligible ; and the 
inborn bias in me to indolence made me shrink 
from aar strain upon my thoughts. I turned 
my mind from the diflicult question, and gave 
myself more and more up to the life which sur- 
rounded me. A certain desire after life's enjoy- 
ment, and for that purpose that I might in some 
way feel myself a creature, took possession of 
my soul more and more. I was as it were up- 
on the Island of Calypso ; and still more and 
more under the power of enchantment, became 
weaker and weaker, I myself Knew not how. 
Edla wrote often to me, and always, tenderly, 
prudently, and admonishingly. . But a fascina- 
tion had come over me* and even her words 
failed of their customary influence. 

" How was it, Clara, that at this time I did 
not ally myself with you I I recollect yet so 
well the gentle impressions of your quiet being, 
like that of a saint ; and how yon sat so tran- 
quil, so self-sustained, and so indifferent to the 
life which surrounded you. But at that time 
there were so many things to sunder us, that I 
did not deserve your friendship. 

" I saw Count Lodwig daily. I knew that 
be desired a union with me ; I knew that this 
union was Edla!s Jbighest wish. Ah, for her 
sake, I would have loved Jbim ! .But to be near 
him occasioned me constraint and a strange 
coldnes of heart. A bitter contempt of people, 
nay* even of their, virtues, often betrayed Itself 
in bis words. ,. People universally, showed him 
distinguished esteem; yet be seemed not to be 
belpved. I saw many bow themselves, deeply 
before him; never did I see any one , frankly 
and cordially offer him the. hand . He appeared 
to me high and cold as an alp covered with 
snow. I froze when I came near him. . I knew 
much that was good of him ; t knew the sin- 
cere friendship which. , Edla cherished for. him, 
and for that reason X reproached myself with 
feejjqga which,, against my will, forced them- 
selves upon me. 

"I come now to a time, Clara, on which I 
, cannot think without pain. and shame. We will 
spare us, both, by ordy slightly, mentioning it. 
You know it mostly already. Jqu know . the 
kind of power w&ich an, unworthy person ob- 
t tained oyer my. weak soul— but you do not 
know how nearly roy guilty indiscretion brought 
me to humiliation. I did not tore flim, my 
wishes were pare,; and yet I permitted him to 
fascinate my soul and mind with. his music and 
his impure love. 

" I have bitterly deplored this part of my life, 
in w^ich I was so unworthy of Hervey and 
Edla. 

"Edla returned. Terrible, blessed hoar! 
Terrible, because I was deeply sunk; blesaed, 
because it saved me ! But how I felt at 
first, when I saw that pure, lofty-minded Edla 
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despise melJMrfiJM'T &w hei weebiftg oveV 
| me, and 1 could hot lift tip my eyes tb tier and 
\ say, «I am innocent!* No, that I could J not. 
J But bumble- myself, confess and repetft— -that 1 
coold do, and that I did It was my saltation 
that I was capable of despising my own weak* 
ness, and of acknowledging the pure and the 
good, frtrni which Ihad fallen. With Edla my 
better self returned 1 : with her my porer love, 
my admiration of excellence, which she had 
taught me to krraw. A She seemed to me to be 
better and purer than ever. Virtue had sur^ 
rounded her quiet being with a glory. Ah'! 
this diffused over me, the fallen one, Ks pure 
brightness, and P longed after 1 Edla'fc clear heav- 
en. I felt the deep necessity tb. let myself be 
guided by her, and to subject 'myself in all 
things to her will, to her determination. Ed- 
la's power over me was more unlimited than 
ever. Had she remained with me,' had I been 
able to live near her and under her influence, 
then perhaps had my soul met with no new agi- 
tation ; she would have tranquillized it under 
her defence, and I should have had peace, if not 
happiness. But a higher power had otherwise 
determined it. You IcnoW the noble behaviour 
of Count Ludwig On the occurrence at Ramlasa, 
and how he demanded my hand at the moment 
when my reputation— and with 'justiee — had 
somewhat suffered. You know also that which 
followed on his domg so : my consent, my fa- 
ther's illness, and the delay of my betrothal. 
Edla made a journey, and once mbremylife 
was a prey to its former want ; nevertheless, 
because it was India's wish, and from a feeling 
of duty and a desire thereby to regain my lost 
self-esteem, I conducted myself friendly toward 
Count Lndwig 1 , and felt patient with hiy fate. 
He however, also left hie, 1 was happy that he 
did so. Ah ! I felt that I never could love him. 
And this feeling made me wretched. 

** I accompanied my mother into this coun- 
try, where she had resolved to sjpend a year. I 
was glad of it ; I wished to endeavour tb collect 
myself in solitude, and if possible 'tb obtain 
more 'clearness dad repose of rtiind. 

" Clearness and repose of mind I dM not ob- 
tain. A deep disqniet' reigned' 'ift my breast. 
With Edla t had lost my strength. The < elas- 
ticity which She had' called forth in my J soul 
again sleptr- 1 tried to recall formerly beloved' 
images, but* the mirror Of my Soul -Was dark, it 
reflected nothing with distinctness? 'Oh, it ih 
difficult again to purify when it nas^ once be- 
come stained? t was weary df myself; I 
seemed to myself so devoid of any n peculiar 
worth. I had lost the interest in' my own' fife. 
If I had died on the nrorrdW, who v&trfd have 
lost by it? I was *6 insignificant, andfeft my- 
self without a future: ' There lay, as it were, a 
veil upon me and upon the world. 

" The gloom of the Season and" of riature 
round about me increased yet more this tone Of 
mind. The dark, endless pine-woods, the Tocks, ■ 
the roaring of the sea, the north wind that 
whistled over it, the short days, the darkness, 
the cold— aH occasioned me anxiety under 
which my health suffered. Edla loved the pow- 
erful and the great in life and iri nature. I had 
often seen her eye beam with joy at a wide 
•prospect, at a view of the sea, or of the starry 
heavens. She loved even wild scenes of na- 



tore, storms, tnunder, for th#'gave wings to 
her ftndy. How diflererit,'on the contrary, was 1 ' 
my feeling *'■ Everything great, strong, and in- 
finite ^causetf me a kind of pain. ' Th£ Seawiih " 
itls restless waves which lost thefasdveS in in- 
finity, resembled to me 'art abyss; neither eye 
nor feeling found repose. I longed for a coast ' 
— the little boat of my life Was formed to follow 
its dgreeable windings. I loved only the mild, 
Warm sunshine, for Only in it was Table to live. 

" On a cold November day I* went with my ' 
mother to dhurch. The earth and* the trees 
were covered With hoar frost; and a thick mist * 
lay over the whole country.' The carriage rat- ' 
tied along ; and trees, mountains, and cottaees 
flew like shadows before me. 1 That feeling "' 
which dwelt in the depths of my soul took hold 
of me stronger than ever at this moment.. 

"How all things travel onward, thought I— 
how all rush past like a stream! Bays, the 
year, events, things ! all feelings, all thoughts, 
flee over, swift and traceiess as mist. Life is 
the great dream which sustains the whole ; and 
all men, high and low, good and bad, move 
themselves in it — they rise, they fall wjth swing- 
ing waves; they were formed but of mist and ' 
are again lost in it. Who knows himself— who 
knows others 1 We go past one another — past, 
ah, it is so cold ! Wh6 can build Upon his own 
heart— who upon that of another, or upon life! 
Who can say to the future, * that shall beV We 
see everything only through thick mist— we 
stumble about only in thick rrflst. 

"An infinite and inexpressible indifference 
towards life had taken hold of me. The words, 
to-morrow, joy, life, friendship, God, existed no 
more for me. All wishes, aH feelings appeared 
extinguished in my soul, and it was to me as if 
I should swim in mist and lose myself in infinite 
space. A strong faintness came over me; I 
laid my head in the corner of the Carriage — all , 
swam before my eyeS ; all objects around me 
lost themselves m the depth. My thoughts went 
from me ; but a deep Tepose came over my soul, 
and my tongue attempted to pronounce the 
words, « the Lord hath given, the 'Lord hath 
taken away! blessed be the name of the Lord.' 

" The attentions of my mother recalled me to ' : 
consciousness'. I had' teen ift a fainting -fit. 
The air, sharp and cold, whidi entered through' " 
the opened carriage window, brought the back 
to myself. 1 Fufl of aniiety about my state, my; ' 
motherwouldhkve turned back in order \tt tefke' 
me honie ; 1 wished her hot to do *b, We were 
just by the church.' In a half stupifted states of 
mjnd 1 alighted frorir the damage; and 1 we' tOdk 
'outplaces in' the house of Odd. Ourseat'was ,J 
a few steps' from the 1 pttlt>it, just^opposite'the ' 
altar. The aftaKpiece represented the Resur- 
rection ; angels heaved the stone frdm the grahre 
out of which the Saviour 1 , beaming with -light * 
asc6ntiefl V J the rosy ftnt df toothing tinjged'the : 
horizon and fell upon Golgotha ; I looked at" the l,r 
beautiful' picture without ttntietsta'ndtng R: ' fay' 
thoughts were dead ; the sun winch hadnroken 
through the mist shone in now through the 
church window, and lit up the picture as if it 
woulcj say * behold V Th£ rC #11 also a ray upon h - 
me, but I felt it not. They sang the' hymn; I 
sang too, unconsciously. When, however, the 
confession of sins was Tead, : a deep' feeling of 
my own weakness, of my nothingness rushed 
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through me. I sank upon my knees in tears. 
I did not pray, at least not with words ; but my 
whole soul, my whole state of mind, at this mo- 
ment, was no other than the cry, ' Lord — Lord, 
have mercy upon me!' 

*< A deep stillness ensued. The low rustling 
of the trees in the churchyard was heard. I 
seemed to feel as if a breath passed over my 
soul ; I lifted up my eyes, Edward Hervey stood 
in the pulpit with serious and beaming eyes. 
From the very moment in which he began to 
speak my soul hung upon his words. I listened, 
I understood, as never before in my life I had 
listened and understood. 

" He spoke of the life which is the fountain, 
wherein all existences find each other again in 
joy ; of the life which makes clear the whole 
world and endeavours of man ; of the life with- 
out which all things are dark and separated ; of 
the life which unites all and enlightens all — he 
spoke of love. He looked with a glance of fire 
into every human heart, and spoke to one and 
all. He censured the laxity which tolerated, 
and the severity which blamed everything. He 
invited all to purity, to holiness, to inward se- 
renity. 

" • Think not,* said he, * that earth is a vale 
of grief. Think not, my friends, that this world 
is only a place of trial and affliction. God wills 
not that it is so. Has not infinite love conse- 
crated it even as His dwelling-place, and has 
revealed therein the fullness of his being ! Let 
us have love one for another, even as he has 
loved us, and we shall then comprehend that 
fulness. Let us love God ; let us love one an- 
other, and then we shall see how light will life 
and its cares appear to be. Let every one ask 
himself the occasion of his sufferings, and he* 
will find that it is no other than want of love 
either in himself or in others. On the soil of 
unkindness grow envy, hatred, revenge— the 
bitterest poison-plants of life. But sanctify 
your endeavours in love, acknowledge one an- 
other in love ; then, my friends, joy and peace 
will soon reign in the homes of mortality. Such 
is the will of our God. The God of love is also 
the God of joy ; for love is joy, is endless hap- 
piness. 

"'•I repeat it; let us have love one to an- 
other, even as God has loved us, then will there 
be joy on earth ; friend will be united to friend, 
and no one will stand alone in life. So let us 
live, so let us one with another wander through 
these days of earthly existence ; and when the 
evening comes, let us bless the field upon which 
we played as children, and say to the Giver of 
all good, ' Father thou caljest me from earth, I 
come willingly to thee ; I know that thy love is 
eternal as thou art, and as the gills are which 
proceed from Thee. My sphere of action, my 
innocent joys, hast thou preserved for me in 
heaven, where I shall yet learn better to know 
and love thee.' 

" I have, I know, given here only very feebly 
the beautiful words as they remain in my 
memory. 

" What description, indeed, would be able to 
give again the power of the voice and the look, 
as well as the expression of soul which lay in 
every word ? Ah ! this- doctrine of love and 
joy, as Hervey delivered it, whose inmost life is 
love and joy, took hold of my very soul A 



strange light penetrated my heart ; a joy, never 
known till then, took possession of my soul, and 
from thence what life, what peace reigned 
therein ! So,jsome time, will dawn the morn- 
ing of the eternal life upon the again-arisen N 
children of earth, i buried my face in my hands, 
and let my tears flow. Yet never had they 
flowed before from so pleasing a pain. There 
was the hope of a new life, the foretaste of a 
never experienced happiness ; there was ador- 
ation in my tears. So sat I, given up to my 
feelings, till a hallefajah sounded forth, as sweet- 
ly and as strong as if it had been sung by the 
voices of angels. Hervey stood before the altar 
and praised God. The heavens looked blue and 
bright through the high church-window. The 
angels upon the altar-piece seemed to smile 
and to whisper to me, « Joy, joy !' And I stood 
up joyfully with the community to give thanks, 
to sing praises. My whole soul was a halle- 
lujah ! When at last, I heard Hervey's voice 
blessing me, and all of us, I felt blessed in re- 
ality ; I felt that the Lord had turned his coun- 
tenance towards me. 

"From this day a great change had taken 
place in me. The whole world seemed to me 
remodelled. It was not only the deep emotion 
which the moment had called forth, it was 
Hervey's presence, bis conversation, his influ- 
ence, which produced this change. Life and 
the world became clear to me ; it was light 
within my soul. I awoke out of my long dream 
in order to love and adore. To love — yes ! I 
loved Hervey, and through him God, nature, and 
life. But it was a long time before I knew that 
it was love to him which beautified my world, 
and made my inward self clear. This senti- 
ment sprang up in me like life itself. I wished 
he was my brother, and I a member of his fa- 
mily — of that family where I saw him so be- 
loved, so worshipped; of that family where 
piety, education, and gayety made life so rich 
— where every day bad its meaning, its sun- 
shine. Oh ! it was this quiet, simple, holy, and 
yet cheerful life which my soul so much need- 
ed—that was the true atmosphere of home for 
my existence. 

44 1 will not long tarry over the description 
of the changing sentiments of my soul, till the 
moment arrived when it became plain to me 
that our two existences were but one— that we 
belonged eternally to each other. I have trem- 
bled between the deepest despair and the high- 
est happiness. I am calmer now, for I know 
one thing, and in this alone lies calmness, clear- 
ness, and happiness enough; I know that he 
loves me, and that no separation, no death, can 
rend our hearts from each other. EUla shall 
decide my fate. We have both of us determined 
to bind ourselves by no promise before her re- 
turn, and without her consent. But no other 
than Hervey shall call me wife. Count Ludwig 
is nothing more to me, nor can I either be any- 
thing more to him ; he would have in me only a 
half-dead being, only a half Nina. Hervey has . 
called me back to life ; to him my life belongs. 
Ah ! I feel indeed that it is more his than mine. 
Clara ! with him and through him I could be- 
come a God-pleasing being, and one useful to 
my fellow-creatures. Like him would I give joy 
to human hearts, would sit by the suffering bed 
of the sick, would teach Utile children to be 
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.good and lore God, who encompasses them all 
with love. TJie labor would be dear to me, the 
trouble would be light. Care and want would I 
strongly endure — all for him ; only to hear one 
approving word from his lips, for one glance 
from his eyes. There would be an end of my 
dreamy life ; I should acquire human worth. 

*' Heryey shall not leave the path whieh he 
lias chosen. He chose his profession from love. 
To accompany him on this path is the only lot 
which I wish for myself. Ah! the best, the 
highest! No rank, no position in society, is 
higher than the being his worthy wife. How 
^charming to form a portion of life ! How will-, 
ingly would I be only the light which shines Upon 
him at his labor, only the breath which fans his 
J>row. What can I want by Hervey'a aide! He 
Jias love and wisdom enough to make a whole 
world happy. His home, my home; the daily 
>beloved cares for him and for those who are 
-dear to him, how pleasantly will they fill up my 
-days ! Wo to me, if I, with such a life, could 
experience want — if my heart did not every 
morning and every evening send forth the warm 
sacrifice of thanks for my happy lot ! Then may 
the' days and years roll on. Whatever trials, 
Whatever cares they may bring with them v I 
fear them not. He will be near to me, will love 
me, will show me heaven. Stands he by my 
4eath-bed, and lightens me with his glance, I 
fear no gloomy thoughts. I will look upon him 
and God, whom he sees. He will bless my 
Uxave, and its terror will vanish. With him is 
light and life, with him is heaven. Eternity, in- 
finitude, before your depths -I no longer grow 
-dizzy;, his pinions sustain me, he hides me in 
liis bosom — 

"Yet hold— hold! What have I said ? 
"Whither does this blessed dream, lead me? 
Edla, my high, pure Edla, wilt thou awaken me 
from it 1 Wilt thou make thy child unhappy ? 
Oh no, Edla, that canst thou not — that wilt 
thou not ! Edla knows not yet of my love ; I 
have not ventured to write to her of it. She 
has seen me weak, she would not now under- 
stand my feelings. Edla must know Hervey, 
and then she will love him. Their souls are 
made to understand each other. Edla will de- 
sire out happiness. Should she not — good God ! 
my hand trembles, my mind grows weak, at the 
-very thought of her not consenting. Clara, I 
feel at the same time a necessity of happiness 
and joy — a desire to enjoy life, as I know it 
may be enjoyed ; it is indescribable. If, how- 
ever, it should be so required that this must be 
renounced — were the question only of my own 
happiness — I think I could be resigned, and say 
-with you, *What does it signify if a person 
suffer V But Hervey ! Hervey ! Oh, it is as 
if a thousand voices cried to me this beloved 
name ! Hervey loves me. It concerns also his 
happiness. My heart quakes at the thought 
of contest against Edla's wishes— yes ; but I 
^cannot leave Edward Hervey. Almighty God, 
guide me, and incline Edla's heart to him who 
is my life. Perhaps the moment already ad- 
vances with giant footsteps which shall decide 
all ; with me it is a matter of life and death. 
Yet I cannot mistrust the future ; at least not 
now, when I yet see Hervey I must hope in a 
lifeJull of happiness. Who, indeed, would not 
love Edward Hervey 1 Edla will wish my hap- 
t pines*. 



"I have fulfilled your wish, Clara. I 1 have 
only spoken of him and me ; I have not talked 
with you, nor of you. One word, however, let 
me say — it comes from my inmost heart. I 
know that you are superior, far superior, to me, 
and that strengthens my soul : it does me good 
when I think upon you. O Clara ! good, affec- 
tionate Clara ! if I should be hardly tried — if I 
should be doomed to renounce the happiness of 
life — then. — will you stand by me 1 will you then 
come to Nina 1" 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

* MORE LETTERS. 

There dwells within the human heart 
Music most strange and wonderful. 

About the same time that the two young 
friends corresponded, as we have seen, with each; 
other, a friend of Count Lud wig's wrote to him, 
from whose letter we will communicate the fol- 
lowing passage : 

" I would not make yon uneasy, but I must 
at least warn you. Endeavor to return as early 
as possible, otherwise you may lose your bride. 
A certain Edward Hervey, who before the com- 
mittal of a certain* crime bore the name of Edward 
D., threatens to contest your pretensions. I 
recognized him* although he is somewhat alter- 
ed ; you know, however, that my eye is certain. 
Besides this, I happened by chance to see the 
scar upon his breast, the cause of which you < 
know as well as I do. This Edward D. is at 
this time the pastor of the community to whieh 
the Countess H— belongs. In some incom- 
prehensible manner here all is secret, and no- 
body knows anything of his earlier life. He is 
universally beloved, and exercises a great influ- 
ence on his community. People say that he 
has endeavored to win Miss Nina's heart, and 
that he has succeeded in so doing. As I live 
somewhat distant from the Countess, I have had 
only once an opportunity of seeing Miss Nina 
with this person. I saw nothing which could 
have given occasion to the report, and yet, at 
the same time, enough to make me counsel you 
to return as soon as possible. There exists no 
confidence between them, but yet a certain some- 
thing between them which is very much like 
actual love. Miss Nina is beautiful as the god- 
dess of love, and this Hervey is, in iact, an un- 
commonly interesting man." 

We know now sufficiently of the spark which 
fell into the already charged mine. Edla's letters 
for some time had contained merely tidings of 
the decreasing strength of her lather. . 

" His condition is free from pain," she wrote; 
" his temper is milder and kinder than ever : but 
he becomes every day weaker, his memory more 
confused, and his consciousness dimmer. I have 
rented a pretty little villa in the neighborhood 
of the city, and here my lather can enjoy the 
fresh air, and the physician can visit him every 
day. He is, thank God, still capable of enjoy- 
ment He walks in the garden, leaning on my 
arm, plucks oranges from* the trees, and is de- 
lighted with the beautiful fruit; he smokes his 
pipe in the shade of the trees, and enjoys himself 
m the soft air. He is happy. He often men- 
tions Nina's name, thinks she is married to Count 
Ludwig, and is happy in thinking so. 

" They give me no hope of his recovery; I, 
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howler, f;:inri..ji give this up. The mild cli- 
mate lias already operated so revivifying upon 
many in a state similar lo his. May if, how-, 
ever, please God ! My love, my dearest duty is 
to make his days <?a?,y aod agreeable, be they 
many or be they few." 

The Lhou^ht or the probable decease of her fa- 
• ther diffused a quiet sadness over the squl of 
Nina. Hut Hervcv'a presence, his liveliness, 
his dare, pwrontwher (h>m giving herself up 
wholly to depressing thoughts; he was more 
than ever to her, all~-law and gospel. 

In the mean time it was summer; nature was 
gloriously adorned— =the harvest ripened — life' 
was in full bloom, and our lovers saw each oth- 
er daily. I know, my dear reader, that which 
thou hopest : anguish and strife of love— pain 
— frenzy — reconciliation — rapture — storm— pas- 
sion ; at last, a little murder or a secret marriage, 
and such like. Honor be to virtue and true 
strength I Nothing of all this have I to relate. 
Hervey would not win Nina with craft, but with 
perfect openness would ask her hand from those 
who had the right to dispose of it He knew her 
heart — he had heard her prayer, and on that ac- 
count he would not ask from her any binding 
promise. He wished that she should decide her 
own and his fate without any interference. On 
.that account he watched over himself with the se- 
verity of an anchorite, and over herwith the Heav- 
enly love of an angel. Resolved to venture the 
very extremest to possess her, he awaited with 
the. deepest impatience the moment in which he 
might act— the arrival of Edla and Count Lud- 
wig. Nina, in the mean time, was happy — that 
was all which Hervey desired. He surrounded 
herwith an unceasing spring, and never gloomed 
even the least cloud these blessed days. By his 
love and by his teaching he strengthened and el- 
evated her soul ; and whenever the fervor of his 
feelings would have burst the bonds which he 
had imposed upon them, then he left her, and 
endeavored by labor and pains to regain strength 
ajnd tranquillity; and then like a blessing of 
heaven, he came back to her. Was he unable 
to conceal from her the struggle or the melan- 
choly of his soul, and her tender, questioning 
fiance sought his, then said he, "Nina, you 
now why-" She knew it— she gave him her 
hand, and they understood each other. 

The (Countess, deeply occupied with the Colo- 
nel;, industriously pretended ignorance regarding 
the-connection between Hervey and Nina. She 
wislnd by that means to escape from the blush- 
es over her own inclination — she saw also, per- 
' hapi, not unwillingly, a rock springing up in Ed- 
la Vpath. The coldness and dislike which she 
had always cherished for Edla, had degenerated 
by degrees into actual hatred. We will see in 
what way. 

The Countess felt that since the affair at Rara- 
losa,i<Bdla could no longer esteem hen Edla, 
without) ever asking her opinion, had arranged 
for :Ni«a?& betrothal with Count Ludwig. and 
had treated her, since the illness of the President, 
with, icoldness both by word of deed and by let- 
ter.- - The Countess knew very well that she de- 
served jbo better? yet this ijid not prevent the 
arising ©f a i certain bitterness against Edla— a 
bitterness which Was. only heightened the more 
frooi the following circumstance. 

The- Countess, bad earlier been declared the 
idol of every great coterie, which consisted of 
nearly all the intellectual of Sweden from the 
north to the south. At that time people only 



spoke of Edla, to assert her to be the ugliest and 
most disagreeable creature on the whole earth- 
Now, on the contrary, the star of the Countess 
was setting, India's had begun to ascend and was 
now in its zenith. Travelling Swedes, who- 
visited the President in Nizza, could not relate 
enough of Edla's self-denial j and praised the 
prudence which she exhibited in her care and 
attention to her feeble, irritable, rather. Edla's 
behavior began to be a universal subject of* 
conversation, and as a sort of antithesis to that 
of the Countess, was exalted and praised. Peo- - 
pie gave her the surname of Antigone, and next - 
to her filial virtue they celebrated her "intellec- 
tuality," her modesty, and her pure and excellent 
character. The correspondents of the Countess - 
— and she had very many of these— wearied her 
with their incessant outbreaks of praise of Edla-. 
Antigone, often accompanied by not unintelligi- 
ble hints at the part which the Countess,, the - 
wife of the President, played, in comparison with, 
his daughter. Several floating . rumoa about., 
the handsome Herculean Colonel gave a degree . 
of causticity to these hints, which the Countess . 
felt in their full keenness. She revenged her- . 
self by hatred against Edla; and thus represent- 
ed her as a proud, power-loving being, who* 
sought to triumph over her. 

In a short time the Colonel took a journey. 
During his absence the Countess seemed to re- 
cover some of the former tenderness to Nina. 
Yet still, even in her tenderness there lay ego- 
tism ; she would, as it were, adorn herself with 
Nina. She had for a long time been envious of 
the admiration which Nina cherished for Edla ; 
and now that she calculated upon Edla's speedy 
return, she began to labor to turn away a heart 
which to Edla was so dear. She spoke often to 
Nina of her sister, and commended her in such 
a way as was secretly designed to cool Nina's 
heart toward her. 

" She is a most uncommon person," said she 
sometimes: "so strong, so calm, so assured. 
Happy she who has . not to combat against a 
weak and vielding heart !" 

Again she would say, " Edla belongs rather to - 
"heaven than earth. She needs nothing of that • 
which constitutes the happiness of others^ ..She < 
is sufficient to herself" 

Or, "Edla loves humanity; the human being \ 
is nothing to her. >. She would be always ready ., 
to sacrifice the well-being of the few to what •■ 
she considered the well-being of the whole*" 

" Edla ought to be king.**, prime minister," 
said s^e among other things* ''for she-lias a 
strong and determined will.. , For the carrying - mfl 
out of a great plan she never, ask/who she sac- , 
rifices. There is something of Charles XlJ.in 
her." 

By degrees also the Countess begaqjto express^, 
her disinclination for Count Ludwig, as well aa 
her astonishment, at Edla's great inclination for 
him, and to let a suspicion gleam through, that 
perhaps a tenderer sentiment toward Count Lu4- 
wig made Edla blind to his failings, and with 
this the Countess sometimes cast a pitying glance 
on Nina. 

In Nina's present position, and in the state of 
oaajnd between hope and fear in which she was, 
the words of the Countess could not remain 
without their' influence. Besides this she also 
came pretty near the truth, and there mingled 
therefore with Nina's feeling'a certain bitterness. 
Her feelings toward Edla changed t more and 
more into fear. Edla's image melted by degrees 
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tataftbalofQoTEnt&tidwig. She* turned her soul 
away irom her sisteiy and boand it ever more 
inwardly, more aftronglyite the mikfy strong, af- 
fectionate imartof Herveyi - Ori (beside of £dla 
and Count Ludwig, life appeared so cold, so 
joyless, so pale. On thato* Hervey, ab lit wa* 
lite iteelf^warm, bright— >4ife full of love and 
joy. r Without Nina remarking it, she cameinto 
opposition to Edla. She thought herself capa- 
ble of comply i*g with her Wishes, and in reafesy 
was bo no longer. 

The. summer wm uncommonly hot and dry. 
It was now the beginning of August, The 
Countess, who endeavored in every way to 
make herself/popular, and if possible to be miss- 
ed as a joy-dispensing divinity when she lefuhe 
country in the autumn, had determined to give 
to her* tenants and all her neighbors a highly 
original faarvesfcfestival. It was her intention 
to have a Sunday-dance for the peasants j and 
for this purpose she had had, on the plain not 
far distant from the Ume river, a beautiful pleas- 
ure-house erected, the upper story of which fur- 
nished a large dancing room, and the ground 
floor several pretty apartments. This light and 
agreeable building, called the Rotunda by the 
Countess, was surrounded by birches, which lent 
their shade. Hither, shortly before the festival, 
the Countess removed with Nina; partly, as she 
said, in order to have everything in readiness 
for the same, and partly because here they found 
coolness, which upon the bald height where the 
castle stood, it was in vain to seek. The Count- 
ess,' besides this, bad in truth another scheme in 
petto} nut of that we will not talk just yet. 

Everything was ready lor the rural festivity ; 
nothing was spared in order that it might be as 
brilliant as possible—when the tidings of death 
came, and put an end to all Two letters of 
Edla arrived at th# same moment, • One, that 
of the earliest date, contained intelligence of the 
death of the President. " He fell asleep softly," 
wrote Edla, "without pain, without bitter pre- 
sentiment of his departure. It is scarcely possi- 
ble to die easier, and I thank God for this tran- 
quil release. A few hours before his death he 
ate fruit, and that with considerable , appetite. 
He was to the. last moment kind and amiable 
to want every one, and shortly before his decease 
he 4ulry recovered his mind; < I have tender 
greetings from him to all those who were dear 
to Mm, especially to Nina. I have had the in- 
describable' joy of dividing during the last days 
the oare of my father with Count Ludwig. < My 
father thanked him in words for his filial atten- 
tion to him. 

" 'Nina will reward too/ said fee ;• ' may the 
be all which I wish for yod !' " 

The other : letter wa» of a date fourteen days 
later. Edla spoke therein of the interment of 
her father, and of her speedy return to Sweden. 
" I long," wrote she, <*to see again the dear old 
cliffs. I long to embrace my Nma, and to unite 
her to her worthy husband. I return not alone 
— Count Ludwig follows my footsteps." 

Edkt said a few words respecting herself in 
the postscript. 

"I have, she wrote, "during the long nights 
by the sick bed of my father, arranged the plan 
of a little work, the materials for which have 
lain collected in my mind for some time. It 
treats on intellectual education, particularly as 
regards my own sex. Its doctrines are the off- 
spring of my own experience— of my own suf- 
ferings; and on this ground alone, I dare to 



hope that, amid the many bootfs of mis kind,, 
mine may not be without its worth. I- have sent 
a prospectus of it to Professor A. He will teli 
mk whether my work answers its design," 

Gtuietty and deeply* wept Nina for her father ; 
but this long-expected sorrow was not bitter. A 
deeper pang, mingled with feat; took possession 
of Nina's soul on the receipt of these letters. 

Edla returned full of schemes and thoughts, 
which m part were totally strange to Nina, and 
in part militated entirely against the happiness of 
her life, Nina, so full of love, so firtl of longing 
after a happiness of which Edla. bad no concep- 
tion, felt at this moment only fear' of Edla's 
heaven. She wished for her rettrrn, end yet 
trembled at it, for Edla exercised a power over 
her soul which no fear and no doubt of her ten- 
derness couki lessen. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

FOREBODINGS. ' 

There blows through human life 

A waft of death. » 

They expected Edla, yet without knowing- 
the day of her return, Hervey's apparent calm- 
ness and her love to him kept up Nina's strength. 
She felt more and more that she could dare all 
for him, only not give him np. 

A small company was assembled- one morn* 
ing with the Count. The neighbors admired 
the charming pleasere-house; drank lemonade, 
sat on the benches -in the shade of the birches, 
talked politics, jested and found themselves in 
excellent spirits. Eaward Hervey alone this 
evening was not in his usual mood. With a 
certain quick impatience he broke off every con- 
versation which one or other of the guests en- 
deavored to commence with him, and in his 
usually so friendly and open glance there lay a ' 
gloomy shadow. At length he turned himself 
to a corpulent, lively gentleman, and inquired 
from him abruptly— 

" Are you a believer in forebodings 1" ', 

"I must- acknowledge," returned the other, 
"that according to my own experience, or much, 
more to that of my wife, I do believe on forebo- 
dings as weU as on dreams.'' ' 

"Howl** inquired Hervey. 

" WeH ! in the last summer— -allow me— no ! 
ife the summer be*e¥e last, my wife dreameS 
rait three of our best cows died of the diseased 
spjetn. She told me her dream— it was on a- 
Wednesday morning — no— on a Thursday it 
was. On Friday evening all three cows were 
dead I What say you to that, Pastor Hervey V*" 

" I believe/* said one of the company who had 
heard Hervey's question; "that one has had too 
many proofs of warnings and dreams -wholly to 
doubt Of their foreshadowings. It is a univer- 
sally known feet, that, a short time before his 
death, Henry IV. heard a continual funeral cry, 
whieh tiled him -with anxious disquiet. The • 
apparition which Brutus saw before the batdeof " 
Philippi, Napoleon's warning in Egypt, and 
many such like examples, appear to me to be- 
long to the family of forebodings, whose mysti* 
cal appearance are as inexplicable as their pow- 
er is undeniable." 

" I myself," said the Countess, " have gone-, 
through life without making the least acquaint- 
ance with them. Yet I bar* seen their influ- 
ence of the most sorrowful kind upon persons 
extremely dear to me. One of my near relations, 
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~a young, lively, amiable lady, who was roost hap- 
pily .married, was about a year after her mar- 
riage* possessed by a most sad presentiment of 
impending misfortune, for which she could not 
assign the slightest reason. In vain she endeav- 
ored to argue herself into consolation and rea- 
son ; in vain her husband sought to banish by 
the tenderest care, this preternatural feeling from 
her soul ; it pursued her continually. It threw 
a black veil over the brightest day and even the 
most charming scenes of nature ; in the most 
joyous tones of the gayest waltz she beard but 
sounds of mourning, even joy and laughter were 
to her only spectral tones. Her husband, in 
despair atihis unhappy state of mind, determin- 
ed «o conduct her to her nearest and dearest re- 
lations, hoping that the journey and new scenes 
-would dissipate her melancholy. His hopes ap- 
peared to be accomplished ; she thanked him for 
lis affectionate anxiety with redoubled tender- 
ness. Every one exerted himself to eliven her 
■and to divert her thoughts, and before so many 
friendly endeavors the dark forebodings seemed 
-as if they must depart. 

" After the young couple had passed several 
' weeks, during the Christmas and New Year's 
festivities, in the country amid the most agreea- 
ble circle, the amiable Rosina had evidently im- 
proved ; all anxious forebodings seemed to have 
•vanished. One day the young couple drove 
over the frozen lake on a visit to a kind neigh- 
bor, with whom they very pleasantly took din- 
ner, and spent part of the evening. Late in the 
moonlight they set out to return. Shortly, how- 
ever, before she left the house, Rosina was alone, 
when suddenly she heard indescribably charm- 
ing music before the window. She listened at- 
tentively, and plainly distinguished a funeral 
hymn. Trembling, she hastened to the window 
and withdrew the curtain; a beautiful boy stood 
without, in the clear moonlight winter night, 
and sang thus sweetly in this mournful manner. 
At her appearance he withdrew, seemed to dis- 
solve into air, and the sounds died away in 
sighs. Deeply shocked, and again taken posses- 
sion of by her sad forebodings, Rosina, pale as 
-death, hastened to her husband, and imparted to 
him the circumstance and her grievous anxiety. 
She conjured him not to set out this night; the 
kind inhabitants of the house united their wish- 
es and prayers to hers— but in vain. Rosina's 
husband was quite out of humor with the return 
of her diseased imagination, and resolved at 
once to oppose with the full force of his deter- 
mination these spectral ideas. For the first time 
in his life he was deaf to her prayers and tears. 
He led her to the carriage, placed himself close 
"beside her, and held her to his breast. With 
sorrow and submission she clung to him, spoke 
a mournful farewell to those who stood round, 
lay silently on the breast of her husband, and 
waited for that which should happen. 

"Thick clouds in the mean time had come 
over the heavens, and concealed the moon; a 
strongly increasing wind soon blew out the 
# lamps. The coachman was not perfectly sober, 
which, on account of the disquiet of their setting 
out, had not been observed. In the closed car- 
riage all was still and dark ; the horses sprang 
forward gayly on the smooth ice, and made their 
"bells ring merrily. Suddenly, however, all was 
hushed. The ice cracked — the windows flew 
•open — the water rushed in, and all vanished in 
a large opening in the ice! People found after- 
ward the corpses of the young couple, clasped 
-still in death together!" *-»,*— 



Nina's tears flowed. " This was not a bitter 
death,' 1 whispered she; "it need not have been 
foretold by such sad presentiment*." 

Hervey contemplated her with an inexpressi- 
ble glance. 

The company was silent for some time ; for 
the relation of the Countess had mot been made 
without effect. Presently they related other ex- 
periences of this kind. 

" I knew very intimately," said some one, " a 
highly rational family, in which all incidents 
which occurred in it were announced by a night- 
ly apparition.' 1 

"With this faith in apparitions and warn- 
ings," said now one of the gentlemen with great 
warmth, "is, however, the door opened to the 
most foolish superstition and the absurdest im- 
aginings. 1 am convinced that no one can ever 
have a stronger presentiment than was that 
which accompanied me through the years of my 
boyhood. I fancied, namely, firmly and fast, 
that I was to be torn to pieces by a lion ; and 
yet here stand I now healthy and vigorous, with- 
out having ever even seen a lion, excepting in 
copperplate engravings, and hope also to go on 
thus, and to die a peaceful death in my bed. 
My sister, who read Miss RadclmVs romances, 
had a presentiment, as strong as mine, that she 
was to be carried off by a pirate, and to become 
a Sultana in Turkey. But even to the present 
time, when she is fifty years old, she has not 
even found a lover ! Seriously, I believe that 
one may with certainty maintain that out of 
twenty remarkable forewarnings, one at the most 
is fulfilled ; but even for that there is some sim- 
ple and sufficient ground. For how natural is 
it that feelings and thoughts, which have occu- 
pied themselves for long with one object, influ- 
ence the imagination, and bring before it fever- 
ish images. In our changing \%orld it is not dif- 
ficult to stumble upon circumstances which ac- 
cord with this or that presentiment; and the im- 
agination which is thus called forth, sets about 
to make reality yet more to suit it Many a 
warning also is first noticed after the occur- 
rence." 

" Granted," replied Hervey ; " and yet there is 
an infinite number which cannot be so easily 
explained . One piece of experience which goes 
through the whole history, shows this, that mere 
is a dark, mystical side of human existence, 
which appears to follow no determined laws, but 
which makes man acknowledge that he is sur- 
rounded by a spiritual world, whose power ex- 
ercises a certain influence opon his whole life. 
Impossible as it may be for us to explain these 
phenomena, it is just as impossible for us to 
deny their existence. Probably they belong to 
the universal wise ordination of things, which, 
we shall first comprehend on the other side of 
this world. The All-merciful would certainly 
have spared us the pang which the uninteHigi- 
bility and the inexplicability of such passing 
impressions occasion us, had it lain in the ordi- 
nation of his eternal and holy laws." ^ 

The tone in which Hervey said this expressed 
such a deep depression of mind, that Nina's eyes 
were riveted upon him with uneasiness and 
tenderness. 

" I fancy that we, in these days," said Mr. JS". 
with a well-bred air and a reproving manner, 
11 are far removed from ghost and omen ; and I 
confess, best Pastor Hervey, that I had taken, 
you for a far more rational man." 

Hervey smiled. He sniiled indeed as an angel . 
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might doodle over the conceited wisdom of a hu- 
man being. Nina's lovely affectionate eyes met 
his with the most heartfelt intelligence. He 
turned himself kindly to his neighbor, and said, 
"Above all things would it be foolish to allow 
these dark suggestions too great a power over 
us ; and for this purpose means have been pro- 
vided, for this purpose the son is in heaven, and 
the human eye speaks kindness, truth, and beau- 
ty. What shadows are they which- would not 
flee before these 1" 

At this moment a letter was given to him, 
which he hastily opened, and then left the com- 
pany. Sunk in thought, Nina walked down to 
the river, whose restless waves seemed to-day to 
roll about more violently than common. Here 
it was t hat Hervey sought her. Great uneasi- 
ness and excitement were expressed in his fea- 
tures. 

" I must leave you," said he 5 "I must take a 
journey." He gave to her the letter, which con- 
tained the following lines, written by a trembling 
hand— 

" If you would mitigate the pangs of con- 
science of a dying man ; if you would see an 
important secret brought to light, hasten without 
4elay to W. Inquire to the inn there for a man 
of the name of Erik B. He will conduct yon to 
the writer of these lines. But travel day and 
night : for I am weak, and my hours are num- 
bered." * 

Nina, turning pale, gave* him back the letter, 
-while she said — 

" You must hence ! O quick, quick— ah, the 
unfortunate !" 

A lively hope that the secret referred to might 
concern himself and might unbind the fetters of 
his life awoke in Hervey's soul j but the joy of 
this was almost crushed by the thoughts of se- 
jMtration. The letter came from a distant place 
out of another province ; Hervey's absence must 
•continue for several days. Edia might come in 
4he mean time — Count Ludwig— Nina remained 
alone with them 1 This thought filled him with 
-unspeakable distress. He could not conceal his 
-disquiet-— his deep pain of heart. Nina was 
now the gently consoling, sustaining friend, only 
it was a long time before he could listen to her 
words. He went and came ; wished to speak 
-and was silent. Suddenly he violently seized 
her hand, and exclaimed, " Vow to nle— swear 
4o me— no !" interrupted he himself, letting her 
.go, " no— no oath 1" He tore himself from her, 
walked backward and forward, then turned to 
her, and said slowly and firmly — 

" I will not — I cannot lose you !" He held 
her hands in his, pressed them to his burning 
iace, and Nina felt the hot tears upon them. 

Nina also wept, but she found words to com- 
fort her. " What shall be able to separate- us 1" 
said she with such warmth, as if she would 
overcome the future by its power. " Have I not 
Ireedom to speak and to act 1 Believe me, Edla 
-shall not— cannot divide us. Ah, Edward ! you 
are more to me than her, than the whole world. 
'Since I have loved you, I am weak no longer. 
I have strength to withstand circumstances ; nay, 
I feel that 1 could even oppose the will of my 
«ister. But Edla will see and feel that there is 
jio life, no joy on earth, no bliss in heaven, only 
in you and with you! Edward, I wiH pray, 
.conjure— ah, I know it, I am sure of it, I can 
snove her. She cannot sever me from you !" 

Nina spoke long, warmly, tenderly, full of the 
sweetest affection. Hervey listened to her, 



while his eye devoured her. A violent desire 
to clasp her to his heart, to call her his bride, * 
burned in his soul. He wished thereby to con- 
jure the anxious foreboding which spoke conti- 
nually of severing, and at tne same time to bind 
Nina to him for ever. Burning with pain and 
love, he clasped her— she looked at him terrified, 
and he asked with glowing eye, " Nina ?" 

" Beloved !" replied the quiet, pale, touching 
form. " It is in your power to make me happy 
or miserable. Do you see the waves at my 
feet? Throw me into their depths; I will be 
still and not complain. I should tremble less at 
that, than that you should forget your- vow, and 
my prayers. Edward, kill me rather 1 Ah, 
death would be sweet to me from your beloved 
hand!" 

At these words and tones the wild passion laid 
itself in Hervey's breast. He bent his knee be- 
fore that adored being, and pressed, her hands 
violently to his breast and forehead. 

" Nina, forgive me," exclaimed he. with agit- 
ated voice ; " but do not forget that my life's well- 
being lies in your hands." 

With these words, he tore himself from her, 
and disappeared. 

' Stupefied with suffering, Nina sat down on a 
piece . of rock on the river's shSre. She had 
never before seen Hervey so violent, or so ex- 
cited. Tears, prayers, and a thousand softly 
breathed forth vows or love, brought at length 
tranquillity back to her heart: her whole soul 
was only one thought— one feeling for him. 

The day after this parting Nina spent with 
Hervey's mother. She felt an inward need of 
obtaining strength and calmness from the excel- 
lent okl lady. She longed so heartily to hear 
his sister Maria speak of her beloved bro- 
ther. Hervey's mother received Nina with 
open arms, and as a mother, pressed her to 
her breast. For the first time she qpoke with 
Nina of her son's hopes. She was too proud of 
him for the higher birth of his beloved to oc- 
casion her any embarrassment To her it 
seemed so natural, so necessary to love him, 
and to wish 80 belong to him. Besides this she 
expressed such warm wishes for his. happiness, ' 
and such a motherly love for Nina as penetrated 
her heart with the sweetest hopes ana feelings. 
Maria was gay and happy, and set before her 
the best and the fairest which the house con- 
tained, and this was, thanks to her own skilful- 
ness, not a little. Nina sang enchantingly, and 
drew tears from her listeners. What warm, 
beautiful words were spoken of Ed ward Hervey 1 
Nina listened to them with a happy heart. This 
day was friendly and charming, as days always 
are to kind, intelligent people who share in one 
deep, common interest 

In the evening Maria accompanied Nina on 
her way home. The heaven was gloomy, and 
the air sultry, yet the two young friends remark- 
ed it not. Nina sang by the way a little song 
which was Maria's favorite. Maria wove for 
Nina a garland of the large forget-me-not The 
heavenly blue glory became that loving Madon- 
na'acouatenance bewitchingly. 

They parted at Nina's Rest. Maria kissed 
her tenderly and went back. Nina stood by the 
brook, and saw her face in its pure mirror; it 
looked so heavenly with its azure garland and 
with the green surrounding bushes. Nina 
thought herself lovely ; she felt it with joy, for 
her beauty was for Hervey. With this, with 
everything she possessed of good, with the gifts 
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of fortmie^nd Jeddcatanh, would she wind her- 
self as a ioweritendrik in his life. It was a mo- 
meal in wWehtkereoal, full -of die image of her 
beloved; swam in th«/ purest happiness. 

At this moment she felt, herself softly embra- 
ced.. She looked around her, and was in Edla's 
arms. A slight, shudder 'passed through her. 
She felt herself' taken possession of by fate— by 
, a separating fctfe— and Edla's grave features ap- 
peared in the deep «ourniog dress still sterner 
and paler than common. Yet no severity reign- 
ed in Edla's heart; she never had. been tenderer, 
and soon Nina lay » with- childlike submission 
on her breast. 

After the first outburst of feeling Edla stepped 
back, and. surveyed Nina with joy and amaze- 
ment. Nina's beauty had now reached its most 
spleadldidevelopawo*, and was in fact bewitch* 
ing. She. was no more the nale, feeble girl, 
whick a breath threatenedtadcstroy ; she was a 
blooming Hebe, fall of health and life. Tears 
of the purest joy filled Edla's eyes, and she 
pressed ner enchanting sister again to her heart. 
Nina's silence, her tears, and her visible con- 
straint, distressed Edla, but she took* no, notice 
of it. She seated herself* quietly beside Nina 
on the turf bench, and told her of her father, and 
of his last days, speaking all the while in so 
gentle a manner that Nina's emotion by degrees 
calmed itself. There is nothing so well calcu- 
lated to still the uneasy beating of the heart for 
earthly weal or wo, as thoughts of the moment 
when ail things cease to us, and all things 
change, around us. There was also in Edla's 
voice and in her whole being an uncommon 
softness which did Nina, good to her very heart. 
She involuntarily took courage for the future, 
and she breathed more lightly. 

" And now," said Edia at length, " I have a 
praver to you. Gome into the castle with me, 
and I have much to say to you, and— I expect 
this evening' still a visit ; it has reference par- 
ticularly to you, and it will not surprise you k 
Nina. - Count Ludwig followed my steps. A 
yean* is passed sine* you separated* Nina, I 
bring, you your father's blessing upon your ap- 
proaching union* In the dear moments which 
he bad before his death he spoke only of your 
marrmge with Count Ludwig, and sent to his 
darling the prayer to make the noblest of men 
happy. < Come, Nina, our mother will allow us 
to pass, this first evening alone with each other 
—come, that i may lay your hand in that of the 
most excellent of men?? 

Nroa knew no dissimulation, and it would 
have been impossible -to her to have been false 
to Edla. Prudence would, it is true, have coun- 
selled her to have deferred; the dreaded acknowl- 
edgment ; but the surprise, her customary can* 
dor r aw} an inward impulse of heart to be open i 
townad her sister, accelerated the dangerous dec- 
laration. 

"Edlai— Edtai" stammered Nina trembling; 
ancb with pale lips, " I cannot follow you now!" 

Edla also now turned pale, and laid her hand 
violently on her breast, as if she would stifle a 
pain which was there. Yet she collected he* 
self, and spoke with almost beseeching voice. 

" And why not -now 1 Why not now 1 Ah ! 
this now I have so long looked for— so long ex- 
pected ! I have so rejoieed myself over this 
now, in which I should again see my Nina, the 
child of my heart— in which* I should find her 
willing to follow me, and to fulfil the last prayer 
of our father! Why not now V 



" Edta (• Edfe I ah, do not talk to me so# te-^ - 
sought <thedeep*y agitated Nina. 

" And why net so %" asked Edla graivelyv ■ 
" Why this emotio»**-these violent tears % Ni<- 
na, what as amiss with you V* 

"Edla, let me lie here— here at yowr feefc- 
Let one open my whole heart to you !" cried < 
Nina, as she sank before her sister on her knee,, 
and hid her face in her hands. " Edla 1 be not 
severe toward me. Edka-^my sister, my second < 
mother !" 

" Nowl" asked fidla, with impatience. 

"Now, Edla! I cannot see Count Ludwig* " 
again without explaining to you and hin>— that 
I cannot belong to hira-^that ray > whole soul, 
that my whole heart belongs to another ! w 

Edla turned away. " So then it is true.^ 
said she with deep'pam, ( 'that which they 'told ~ 
me— that which I nave so violently contended : 
against— -that which Nina dared not to discover 
to her sister! Nina! Nina, remember Dam 
Juan !" 

Nina raised herself. Humble, but full of 
8el£*espeot,>abe said with glowing cheek— "I 
remember it, Edla ! and with abhorrence for -the* 
weak creature that I then was : I remember that 
man only the mote inwardly to love and t© ad-* 
mire Edward Hervey." 

"Edward Hcnrey!" exclaimed Edbt with a 
cry of horror ; " Edward Hervey then- is hisv 
name 1 Thus then it is true. O my God ! un- 
fortunate, deceived sister f 

Nina looked on her sister with calm self- •■ 
possession.- , 

* { Nina," continued Edla, " when I tell you that 
the man whom you love is an unworthy person ; 
that he has deceived you ; that his amiability is 
only the glistening cloak of a false soul ;- his- 

foodness, sensual weakness ; that he deceived 
is friend and benefactor, whose sister he sedu- 
ced, and whose death he occasioned; that he has * 
violated the most sacred duties,— will you them 
still love him 1" 

"EcUa," eepiied Nina, "I know- that a gloo- 
my mysterp rests upon his life * I know that a 
charge has been made against ham of which' he- . 
is not guilty-. He will be able some time to jus- 
tify himself ; but should he not be able to do so, 
still he is innocent!: I know it— he ia inaD* v 
sent!" 

< " And 4f I produced a witness," said Edla,i * 
" of that which I- tell you* and you will not be- * 
Heve % If Count Ludwig were the friend whom < 
he deceived, and whose sister he made imforta- ■ - 
nate— " 

" Notwithstanding, i would not believe itl"- 
cried Nina. " Neither him nor any man woulch ^ 
I believe who told me what was bad of Edward 
Hervey. I will pledge ' my life for his inno-' 
cence," 

"Edla saw Nina's violent agitation of mincL ■■■• 
She. compelled herself to be calm, seized -the- v< 
hand of her sister, and drew her gendy beside* < * 
ner on the turf seat. "Listen to me ealaody^ i,r 
my Ninai" prayedishei " let your feeling; yoar- - . 
own sense decide between <us. * I confess^ that 1 - 
your Union wkh Count Ludwig was one of my~ 
favorite' idea*. I have known him from his * * 
youth, and have never seen htm other than no- - 
ble, upright, and .firm. It appeared to me tha$ • < 
he was the most proper Support for you j it ap* " 
peared to me thatyou'were pre-emiMendy made* < 
to beautify his life, and to moderate and soften;-*.. 
the steft* material of his character. ». I saw ywx 
pass through life nappy and virtuous. Ahtt 
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M.saw more .than, rthat. ONIna! I bad such 

-Jjcantifiil, dreams. I most telL sua. I saw 

-Count Ludwig made gentle and happy by you, 

..and bis .beneficent influence widely diffused 

around. I saw — ah, U was a Messed night !— 

through yoar united activity, much good brought 

. about, much light arise lor our country. It 
.seemed to* me as if I saw humanity advanced 
by yon, supported and assisted by yon in their 

, demands, for happiness and right. I hoped to 
Jiear the blessings of the world pronounced npdn 
you— to see the mercy of heaven beam around 
yoar beloved, head: Tell me, Nina,. has such 
a liie^ such. an activity, no worth for, yon 1 Is 
the time past in which yoar heart beat warmly 
.for it 1 Is your own little happiness moie dear 
<to you than the well-being of humanity 1" 

"Oh no, no!" cried Nina with tears: "but 
JBdla— " 

"Listen to me farther," interrapted Edla, " I 
iave yet much to say to you. Then I will listen 
•to you. Nina I with these thoughts, with these 
long-cherished dear hopes) I come now back. 
Count Lndwig has, by the blessing of yoar fa- 
ther, still j aster pretensions to you; and you, 

, JSina, you now step back. All these reasons are 
nothing to you. You. love another. Your own 
.satisfaction, the accomplishment of your own 
wishes, are all you think o£ Everything else is 
nothing, Nina. If it only come to the giving up 

. of my own dearest wishes — to the sacrificing the 
joy and hope of my life for your happiness*-ijf 
this happiness could only last — the man whom 
you love were worthy of you+-*hen I would not 
ask whether he be of humble birth, whether his 
sphere of action be narrow and unknown; the 
shed small and hidden in which the flower whose 
.beauty enchanted my heart has withdrawn from 
the eye of (he world-^for everywhere will it di£ 
, fl use its heavenly fragrance— yes, Nina, the deep- 
nest wishes of .my heart, my life itself, would I 
sacrifice for your happiness. But the. man whom 
you love is unworthy— " 

"He is not!" exclaimed Nina with strong 
-emotion. "Edla,. see him, hear him, become 
acquainted with him, before you pass, judgment 
on him and me. Contemplate his actions, his 
human lore ; listen, how there is only. one voice 

. .respecting him - r inquire in the dwellings of the 
poor, where he is an angel of love and compas- 
sion. Ah, Edla! my soul was without strength, 
my life without value, till I kaew.him. Through 
him have I gained courage and will t6 act. 
Everything which you taught me, Edla, to love 
and to admire, all that lave I and admire in him. 
Fart us not, Edla ! My father would not have 
parted us had he known Hervey. Become ac- 
quainted with him, and you yourself will love 
and trust him. Still no sacred oath binds us. 
You alone, shall decide our fate ; such are my 
wishes, such are his. Sever nok the flower from 
the stem, from its root. - Hervey is my stem, my 
root; separated from him my life would con- 
sume, would waste away. With Count Lud- 
wig— O Edla, do notdeeeive yourself !— I should 
never have fulfilled your expectations. With- 
out love, without happiness, I should be only* 
feeble and helpless as I was; I should dream 
away my life. Listen to me, Edla ! Let me pray 
you— let me move you. Sever us not from each 
other; or I might say, Why did yon place your- 
self between me and death, as he would have 
laid me in my early grave ? I should then never 
have experienced the weariness of existence, the 
heaven of life and love; I should have known 



no combat, no longing; laetd not now have 
stood before yon to beg from you my own hap- 
piness. Oh ! if you will not extinguish for ever 
the light of ©arm which you re-awoke on that 
night— if you will not make cold the%eart which 
your love then warmed— Edla, oh give me life* 
an*w-+«eudeinn net my love^-bless him whom 
I love — sever us not— sever us not ! 

i" You say, '^continued Nina, speaking more 
ealmry, "that be has violated sacred ditties. 
Edla, that is slander. It is possible that he nev- 
er may be able to free himself from the shadow 
which an incomprehensible fate has thrown over 
his pare life. He himself has prepared me for 
this. It may be. What matters that, my Edla 1 
God sees the heart ; and human life is not so 
long. I will sbarejftis late; I will help to bear 
his shame* if shame can rest on his head. Life, 
death, care, want, all are dear to me by his side. 
A higher power, has for ever united our souls. 
Part us not from each other, Edla," 

Ectta's tears flowed. "So much love,*? said 
she, half aloud to. herself, "and that for a de- 
ceiver V* 

" He is no deceiver !" asserted Nina with the 
deepest conviction. " So surely as I believe on 
the eternal goodness and truth of God, so surely 
believe I on Hervey, bis noblest work. If he be 
a criminal in your eyes, reject me also. Edla, 
am I so deeply sunk in yoar opinion, that you 
have no longer confidence in me ? Edla, accept 
me as the pledge of his innocence !" 

Edla tamed away her face, covered her eyes 
with her hands, and said with a deep pain, " I 
do not believe you ! Pitiable one I you love an 
unworthy man !" 

Only injustice against Hervey could have 
wrought up Nina's beautiful spirit to rebellion 
to her sister. Her* heart felt at this moment the 
deepest bitterness, and she Corned violently away 
from Edla. 

<* You despise me, then," said she quite with 
desperation, but outward calmness, " you reject 
me 1 Welly then, I will flee to a breast that will 
not do so. Edla I I see now~4hat: which I sus- 
pected*~you never loved me; and that I aence- 
forth^whieh I never considered poseible^ehall 
be able to live without your esteem." 

She rose and was about to go. 

With an outbreak of violence, such as Nma 
had never i^eibre seen in. her sister, Edla ex- 
claimed, 

" You know not what you say, nor what you 
do! Passion blinds you! I must save you 
against, your, will! Follow me!" 

She seized Nina's hand with the commanding 
look and the assured bearing which earlier had 
so much power over the tender child. Now Nma 
also felt herself incapable of withstanding her. 
A shudder went through her ; she fancied she 
heardCoontliUdwig approaching; she-saw Edla 
place her hand in his; she tottered, her eyes 
closed, and she would inevitably have fallen to 
the ground had not the Countess, who at this 
moment came up, caught her in her arms. Nina 
withdrew her hand from Edla, threw herself on 
the neek of the Countess, and feebly whispered, 
" Do not leave mej" 

Edla heard these words. An unspeakable 
sorrow passed through her soul. She saw her- 
self deserted, mistaken, feared by the being who 
she loved most tenderly on earth; saw this being 
hanging even over the brink of an abyss. 

Violent emotions of pain and envy . went 
through Edla's heart as she saw Nina and the 
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Ooantftsa, wfco with the tenderest caresses en- 
deavored to recall the half fainting girl to con- 
sciousnese. 

Ed la softly approached, and taking Nina's 
hand, besought with a mournful voice, "Nina, 
my sister, follow me (' 

"No! no!" was Nina's short answer, as she 
withdrew her hand. 

"Let her be quiet! let her stay this night 
quietly with me/ said the Countess, "to-mor- 
row we will meet again up at the castle. She 
requires rest; you see, she wishes, herself, to 
remain with me." 

" Are you afraid of me ?" asked Edla, as she 
looked searchingly into Nina's face. 

Nina made no reply. She pressed her pale 
countenance to the breast of the Countess, and 
perhaps did not bear Ed la's question. 

Edla, however, heard in this silence, saw in 
this turn ing from her, a heavy answer. Silently, 
and with a heart sick to death, she withdrew. 

The Countess conducted Nina to her cham- 
ber; laid her upon her bed, gave her composing 
drops; and when she saw that, half stupefied, 
she sunk into comfortable sleep, she left her, 
locked her door, sent off the two maid-servants, 
who were in the pleasure-house, to a dance in 
the next village, and went to the upper, story to 
wait for the Colonel, whom that evening she ex- 
pected to see there. 

i i 

With slow steps Edla went to the castle. Her 
head was deeply bowed to her breast, her arms 
hung down nowerlessly; her gait was unassur- 
ed, her whole being bad not its accustomed 
bearing— her heart was violently torn. Poor 
Edla! 

A moist wind whistled through the trees, then 
was the air as still as death. Large rain-drops 
fell heavily at long intervals. Behind her was 
heard the dull roaring of the sea. Edla slowly 
ascended the hill. The cricket sang, and the 
glowworm shone id the grass, but Edla observed 
it not Her way seemed long and difficult. Ar- 
rived id her chamber, she found the air unbeara- 
bly oppressive ; she opened the window, looked 
into the wide country, and breathed with diffi- 
culty. 

Deep obscurity was round about. The sea 
was dark and storm v. Heavy, black-gray, shape- 
less clouds passed: over the sky ; a blood-red 
stripe only edged the horizon, but even this rap- 
idly sank into deep night Black darkness cov- 
ered the whole country, and a wild spirit seemed, 
with invisible, mischief-bearing wings, to hover 
over all. 

Edla stood long and contemplated the night- 
world, which at this moment was a true image 
of her inward feeling. A painful sense of weari- 
ness and bitterness — those companions of her 
youth — fell upon her heart She bethought her- 
self how the lives of so many people pass on 
without joy: she thought upon the long nights 
of the troubled and the uncomforted. The deep 
night of long centuries passed over her soul, in 
which* lived whole nations, whose lives were a 
night-wandering — whose sun only a blood-red 
ray, whose repose only the hush of the storm. 
She glaneed upward to heaven, vet not one star 
was to be seen; all was veiled in blackness. 
She thought on Nina ; her heart bled, and her 
Soul was " troubled even to death," It seemed 
to her as if there were nothing good, nothing 
lovely, nothing constant in life; that no friend- 
. ship, no love was capable of withstanding the 



fiery trial of time and temptation. Had not 
Nina's heart turned itself from her 1 Life rook- 
ed at her from out of that dark night like a pale 
image of deceit, and the features of its counte- 
nance expressed only pain. 

But Edla could think and feel thus only for a 
moment. In her breast, strength had only a 
short ebb. With the force of her will, with the 
light of her reason, she soon called back the 
stream, and her soul moved. in its accustomed 
element The words of the wise, the actions of 
the good, arose like bright constellations in her 
memory. She thought upon the transitoriness 
of life; on the Resurrection; on firmness of 
faith ; she tried her own heart— a tear fell upon 
its wounds— and she was calm. Yet once more 
she let her glance pass over subjected nations 
and suffering humanity— over the shipwrecks of 
body and soul. She sunk herself into the sor- 
rows of earth — she understood them all, pressed 
her hands tight upon her breast, and as if for 
every single one, pronounced with fervency the 
words, "Believe! Endure!" 

And, as with this she raised her glance to 
heaven, behold! the clouds parted themselves 
directly over her head, and several stars gleamed 
forth like friendly eyes. Edla felt herself ani- 
mated and strengthened. She stood looking up- 
ward, till the clouds again covered 'the stars. 
Then she went to arrange several things for the 
arrival of Count Ludwig, and never had her 
heart been more tranquil, her words and looks 
more kind. 

When she returned to her chamber, she seated 
herself with a consoled mind, and listened to the 
ever increasing storm, to the heavy rain which 
lashed the window panes, and to the fearful 
roaring of the sea. Brightly burned the wax- 
lights on the table, though the flames were waft- 
ed to, and fro ; deep sorrow and a high joy dwelt 
at the same time in her bosom. She took her 
pen and wrote : 

" Is the little happiness of an individual worth 
speaking of in infinite life? Human happi- 
ness ! Hence with it ! The greatest, the most 
virtuous, have worn crowns of thorns ! 

" To develope oneself, to protect oneself, for a 
higher light, for a higher strength. Yes! to 
comprehend the spirit of life — to endeavor to 
obtain it 1 That one must do. 

" She shrinks before combat and trouble. Yes f 
It is difficult, I know it well, Mmd she is yet 
young and weak: but my arm shall support her ; 
shall combat for her. She shall not sink. With 
bleeding breast will I carry her, till my latest 
strength gives way. She shall not belong to 
him; no, never! Her neart will bleed; what 
matters that? Such blood-baths are strengthen- 
ing. Mine will yet bleed stronger for her. O 
that I could alone suffer and endure for her ! how 
happy should I be !" 

" To be solitary— to be alone — to be loved by 
no one— to be necessary to the happiness of no 
one— to hear no sigh, to see no tear in our last 
hour! Why does this thought appear so terri- 
ble, so appalling to most people l The lonely- 
are afraid of themselves. 

"To be alone? Had we never inwardly- 
loved — never given our hearts to another — them 
methinks, with the thoughts directed to the won- 
ders and mysteries of creation, it would not be 
hard to pass lonely and alone through the 
world; adoring only the Eternal and Alone One 
who dweBs above the stars; who is the origin 
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of all thought, the unfoMer of all mysteries and 
of all enigma*— then methinks it would not be 
hard to pass lonely and alone through the world. 
But from the moment in which one person loves 
another exclusively, he needs mutual love— or 
' he feels life to be barren and empty —and this is 
a mournful weakness !" 



"Man must endure pain and emptiness. 
They cease. To know this, to think on this, /is 
already repose, is already strength." 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

▲ NIGHT. / 

Stan twinkling nightly, 

Thy life's path descry : 
Start beckon brightly 

The weary on high— Thi Stab Song. 

Nina lay on her bed. Her violently agitated 
feelings had given place to a sort of stupefaction, 
and she had sank still deeper into an uneasy 
sleep, or rather dreaming unconsciousness. Sud- 
denly it seemed to her as if the walls and ceil- 
ing of her chamber had disappeared, and an in- 
finite desert opened before her. In the depths 
rocked the limitless sea, and a great black cloud 
hung heavily over a desolate coun try. A terrific 
form, with the aspect of an angry god, lay re- 
posing upon the cloud, and scattered abroad wild 
lightning. His eyes di rected themselves to Nina, 
and his lips spoke the agitating words — "Re- 
nounce thy love ! Renounce joy, and every hap- 
piness ! Renounce thy beloved !" 

It appeared to Niaa as if her heart powerfully 
raised itself in opposition, and yet an irresistible 
force compelled her to say "yes!" She heard 
herself pronounce this "yes* of renunciation, 
and shuddered in her deepest soul. With that 
the cloud, with the form of terror, rose higher 
and higher, and vanished at length from her eyes. 
All appeared changed, and the sea was gone. 
Upon a bald dreatry height she discerned yet an- 
other form ; a still, pale, advancing form. The 
features became more and more distinct, and she 
recognized him whom she so inwardly, so inex- 
pressibly, so above all others loved. He extend- 
ed his arms toward her. The height upon which 
that beloved image stood seemed now firmly 
planted, as by an invisible hand, close before her. 
The form laid his hands upon hers, and looked 
long upon her with eyes full of sorrow. A smile 
of the deepest pain was round the mouth. Nina 
* cried, " O tell me^ tell me, that thou believest in 
my love ! That thou foriivest me !" The ap- 
parition let the hand fall from his heart, and 
Nina saw in its place only a deep and widely 

taping wound, while the form still fixed upon 
er his heart-broken and inexpressibly mournful 
eyes. Nina felt that she must die. Suddenly, 
however, a strong, hoping feeling penetrated her 
soul; she felt the strength of love, and cried — 
"With my heart will I fill up the space in thy 
breast ; with the glances of my love will I re- 
animate thy eyes!" She stretched forth her 
arms, and felt herself, as by an invisible power, 
raised up to her beloved. Her glance began to 
brighten, and her heart dissolved in rapture. 
With that there stepped between them a com- 
manding figure; it was Edla! Icy coldness 
f»assed through Nina's breast, and paralyzed her 
imbs. She saw Edward no more. She saw 
only Edla close to her bed. Her eye was stern. 
She held a cup in her hand, out of which she 
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commanded Nina to drink. Nina was about to 
obey, yet the draught was bitter; she felt that it 
was the bitterness of life, and with indescribable 
abhorrence she thrust it from her. Edla raised 
Nina's head, held it firmly arM fast, and compell- 
ed her to empty the cup. She felt the draught 
of death flow over her lips and down into her 
breast. 

A confused ^onnd of human voices, full of 
lamentation and horror— a mighty rushing and 
cracking— now struck upon Nina's ear, and woke 
her from that dream of anguish yet only to new 
terrors. She felt the earth under her totter. A 
dull frightful thundering filled the air, and a furi- 
ous storm raged through it. Ah, no !— it was*io» 
imagining, no dream— a cold bitter wave struck 
actually on Nina's lips. Terrified, she raised 
herself and collected her thoughts. Flowing- 
waters rocked>her bed, and swung it hither and 
thither. For a moment the moon burst through, 
the storm-lashed clouds; it showed a rocking 
sea, that rushed through the broken windowia 
powerful gushes, and rose higher and higherin 
the room. The slightly built pleasure-house 
seemed about to fall, and from all sides despair- 
ing cries for help were heard. > 

Nina recalled to mind the sudden floods* with, 
which she had heard this country was often vis- 
ited, and comprehended at once the greatness 
of the danger. She collected all her powers in 
order to think what was best to do. Hastily she 
arose, and endeavored through the water to reach 
the door ; but she found it locked. She cried for 
help, but could not hope, in the general confusion, 
that she should be heard. Holding then by the 
walls, she endeavored to reach the window. She 
leaned far out, and saw only the ruin in its entire 
frightfulness. Dark, powerful, and tempestuous*, 
the flood bore down everything ; trees overturn- 
ed ; swimming cattle raised with distressed cries 
of anguish their heads above the waves, as if 
they would call for help. The moon's still beam 
rested upon the fearful scene, and showed no- 
means of salvation. The flood appeared to have- 
taken all by surprise as well as Nina. As Nina's 
cries for help were answered only by others like 
her own, and as the waves rose higher and high- 
er, she felt that death approached her. Bitterly,, 
and with a shuddering distinctness, this thought, 
like a foretaste of the last hour, passed through 
her soul. She saw how the waters already rose^ 
to her breast, and soon would stifle upon her lips 
all her cries and prayers ; she thought how they- 
would soon wash away the tears from her eyes r 
and* close them for ever. And no beloved hand 
could clasp hers; no loving glance infuse strength? 
and consolation ! Nina wept : her hot tears feir 
into the all-devouring flood. In order to preserve 
her life as long as possible, she mounted upon 
the window-ledse ; nere the waters reached but 
to her knee. She held fast by the cross wood^ 
work of the window, and waited patiently in this 
situation, while the wind and waves played with 
her hair and her white night-dress. Nina thought 
on Edla. An unspeakable feeling of* remorse 
and pain passed through her breast; she longed 
to kiss her hand, and in this last moment to pray 
for her forgiveness. She thought on Hervey ; 
she felt how inexpressibly dear ne was, and how 
bitter it was to part from a world fn which he 
lived. With her angel-like face looking upward 
to heaven, she fervently prayed for him and for 
compassion upon herself. 

Higher still rose the waters; the waves beat 



* See HOlpher's Description of Nordlaud. 
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-with frightful ferce; they bathed Nina'sricfeand 
unloosened hair, and struck coldly and murder- 
ously her breast. " it comes — it comes, bitter 
death I" though L the trembling ' sacrifice. " Oh, 
my second mother, oouldst thou see me now, 
thou wouldst forgive thy child ! Oh Edward— 
O Edial" With this cry of lenfing and the 
anguish of death she stretched forth her arms as 
if she would take a last purtiqg from those who 
were dearest to her on earth. 

She observed at that moment a black speck 
upon the wild fbod t which appeared not to be 
driven by the waves, but rather to govern them. 
Hoping and iearing, Nina followed it with her 
eye. It rose and sank with the waves, but al- 
ways appeared again,and approached nearer and 
nearer. Amid the confused roaring, and the 
-crashing of overturned houses, and cries for 
fcelpaad shrieks of (error, Nina thought she could 
vDow distinctly perceive the regular dash of oars ; 
and as, foreboding death and almost beside her- 
:self, she exclaimed, " Edward— Edla !" the sound 
of her own name, dully, but yet distinctly, struck 
her ear. Anon and it sounded more plainly still. 
" Nina— Nina !!' cried a well-known, beloved 
voice, through the storm and night. A boat 
struggled with the wild waters, and parted them 
with powerful strokes. Two persons were in it. 
In the forepart lay a female form upon net knees 
— it was Eclla. Now the boat reached the win- 
dow. Edla stretched out her arms, and caught 
hold on Nina. Nina tightly embraced her sister. 
In the next moment she lay saved upon a soft 
covering in the boat. Like a sheltering roof, 
Edla bowed herself over her. Yet for a moment 
paused the man who plied the oars before the 
house, whence despairing voices cried, " Save 
—-save us !" 

" Save them I— save them I" cried Edla, with- 
out looking up, for her eyes were riveted on 
Nina. 

" Hence with us ; the house is falling !" cried 
the man with the oars. 

The roof gave way — one of, the loosened 
atones fell upori Edla's shoulder; she sank upon 
her side,, but still remained as defence and shield 
bowed over Nina. Struggling against the strong- 
]y advancing waters, the .conductor of the boat 
only succeeded, by the most desperate efforts, to 
push off from the falling house. Death hovered 
over them. "We are lost !" said he, with a 
hoarse voice. Edla looked up. A spar shot 
down from the roof, and threatened to over- 
whelm that light vessel. Edla sprang up, raised 
her uninjured arm, and offered her breast to that 
blind missive of death. It fell, struck her breast, 
but by the force of her arm was directed side- 
-ways, and fell close to the boat in the water. 
The force of the fall threw the waves high up to- 
gether ; they mixed themselves with Edla's 
blood. At the same momenUacother boat rowed 
past them toward the tumbling house. The 
voice of Baron H. was heard calmly and firmly 
-directing the course of the boat. 

" Whom have you saved 1" said he in passing 
them. 

" Nina," answered Count Iiudwig's voice in- 
telligibly. I 

" Good !" cried the Baron, now driven far on- 
ward by the waves. The flood raged, the storm 
howled, the rain poured down in towents ; and 
amid horror and destruction might be heard the 
despairing cries of many voices. The words, 
" My wife— mjr child I Mother ! Brother !" rang 
through the air, and went like swords to the 



hearts of those who heard them. Prom hafede « 
molished cottages sounded forth grief and en- 
treaties. Mothers held their weeping ohildretf 
from the windows: Count X-udwig remained 
deaf to their cries. He looked' with falcon eye 
only upon his vessel; it shot securely thence 
over the wild flood, and the stillness of death 
reigned in it. 

With manly strength Count JUidwig worked 
the oarsy but the sweat of alfxiety covered* -his 
pale forehead. Whenever an impediment stop- 
ped the course of the boat, he sprang up to his 
neck in water and Tnatfe fr free. With ever re- 
newed strength he rowed onward, and saw how 
by degrees he approached the height on which 
the castle sStood." There shown lights; there 
were heard calling, praying voices ; there flowed 
tears of anguish. There at length he landed. 



CHAPTER XL. 

THE LAST HOUR. 
Let thought exalt vb !— -TftoatLV. 

The sun looked feebly down through gray 
clouds on the day after that terrible night. 
Feebly shone he upon Edla's couch, and upon 
the features on which death had already stamped 
his intelligible and inexorable " Thou art mine I" 

A deep silence, interrupted only by a few low 
words, reigned in the chamber. An old clergy- 
man at that moment, with the silver cup in his 
trembling hand, withdrew from Edla's bedside. 
He had administered the Holy Sacrament; he 
had united his prayers with; hers, and now stepped 
silently aside, because, be felt that this soul need- 
ed not his consolations. 

At the foot of the bed stood Professor A , 

whom the wish again to see Edla had brought to 
Umen&s, and who arrived at the moment when 
her soul had raised its wings for flight toward 
the other world. With the pain of a human 
spirit, but with the resolve of a philosopher, con- 
templated he his friend. Near him, with quiet 
firmness, stood Count Ludwig-5 at the head of 
the bed, Clara and the sorrowful phvsieian: 
both saw how a still holier calm— a still increase 
ing clearness, diffused itself over the pain-dis- 
torted features of the sufferer. Nina was not 
absent. She had lain unconscious from the 
time when Edla's blood streamed over her till 
within a few fainutes of the present time, and 
now, almost borne in the arms of the Baroness, 
she entered the room. 

Pale and tottering, beautiful and unearthly as 
a ghost which had left its grave, entered Nina. 
Her hands were folded close together; her eyes 
bathed in tears, her breath short and convulsive. 
An inward shudder shook her delicate frame; 
the pale lips whispered half unconsciously, 
"Edla I Edla!" 

Edla's eye beamed upon her with heavenly 
tranquillity, with unspeakable tenderness; and 
as she sank down on the bed, Edla embraced 
her with the uninjured arm, and laid her face 
close to hers. 

"Child of my heart! my rescued child ! my 
darling !" whispered Edla, with the most heart- 
felt tones, as her lips, for the first time, kissed 
Nina's mouth and eyes. Now would she per- 
mit herself to do this. The deep pain of Nina's 
bosom burst forth at these caresses in endless 
tears. Ah ! at this moment both sisters felt how 
infinitely they loved each other. Presently, how- 
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♦ever, ^dla mtenutecT this outpouring of the in- 
nermost heart, and inquired from Nina with sa- 
cred earnestness, 

" Wilt thou gi re to my last hour on earth re- 
, pose and peace 1" 

" Command— govern me !" said Nina with a 
sincere impulse to sacrifice herself to show obe- 
-dience. 

I( Lay thy hand upon my breast/' prayed Edla. 
. Nina di^ so. 

"Promise me never to become the wife of 
Edward Hervey." 

" I promise ir!" replied Nina. The thunder- 
bolt of fate rolled over her. 

'.' Swear to me to avoid seeing him!" 

" I swear it," answered Nina in entire submis- 
sion. 

" I thank thee !" said Edla. Great uneasiness 

• worked in her features. Her eye shifted from 
Nina to Count Ludwig, from Count Ludwig to 
Nina; yet her lips spoke no word. Nina looked 
long at her, and at length gave her hand to Count 
Ludwig. She felt the most urgent necessity to 

: sacrifice herself to Edla— to die for her. 

." I promise obedience," said Nina to Count 
. Ludwig. 

He pressed her hand, and held it firmly in his. 

Edla-s eyes filled with tears; she saw the 
greatness of the sacrifice, but she accepted it. 
To leave Nina alone, unprotected in a world in 
which Hervey lived— and the Countess Natalie 
had the next right over her— was for Edla a 
thought before which she shuddered. For a 
long time, searchingly and penetratingly, she 
•contemplated Nma and Count Ludwig. An 
extraordinary strength .had as it were elevated 
Nina's being: tranquil and self-possessed she 
stood like Iphigenia at the altar, ready to re- 
ceive the blow which was to separate her from 
life. Edla did not see in this repose the strength 
of despair, but the power of a higher influence, 
the forerunner of approaching serenity, the final 
stability after long wavering. A ray of hope il- 
luminated her countenance as she laid the hands 
of Nina and Count Ludwig in each other. 

" Virtue unites you !" said she with the voice 

♦ of inspiration. " God bless you !i Beloved ! Be- 
loved! Live for goodness and truth, for the 
well-being of your country ! Oh ! I see better 
days coming! Receive my thanks! — receive 
my thanks, my heart-felt thanks, thou child of 
ray heart, i Thou, the dearest which I possessed 

-on earth! Now i am calm, I can depart in 
peace!" She sank back wearied on the pillows. 
Nina seated herself on a stool by Edla's bed. 
The whole world was dead to her. 

Edla's spirit, however, seemed to raise itself 
yet once more, higher and freer, upon the pinions 
of death. , Is it not thus with many dying per- 
sons'? I have often heard so, ana have often 
seen it. When death approaches, man v a de- 
pressed eye raises on high its glance, and. beams 
forth in a wondrous manner once more befbre it 
is extinguished; many a silent mouth opens it- 
self then, for the first time, and speaks beautiful, 
evangelical words. Many a breath for the first 
time ? breathes forth, on the death-bed, a long- 
chenshad love. In life it was so silent therein, 
so still, one fancied it was quite desolate there; 
but the deliverer approached, and now one hears 
the heavenly voice, which hitherto, like a cap- 
tive bird mournfully speechless, for the first time 
sings therein. Yes, there are people who only 
first begin properly to live in the hour of death ! 

Edla's breast and shoulder had been shattered : 
R 
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the great loss of blood, the quickly prostrated 
strength, left no hope, nay, scarcely even any 
means possible for her recovery. Edla clearly , 
felt her situation, and besought the physician to , 
leave her as calmly as possible, lie agreed. to 
her wishes; and alter her wounds were bound 
np, she lay more easily on her bed. She looked ; 
tranquil and easy, and only when her eye fell ■ 
upon Nina was an expression of pain depicted, 
on her countenance. 

" My dear friends," said she with the deepest , 
cordiality to those who stood around her, " mourn . 
not for me. Strengthen me in this hour by calm- 
ness and resolution. What indeed happens . 
here more than that which happens everywhere . 
all the world over, and every hour 1 «A child of 
the earth goes forth to his heavenly Father: it 
is so natural, so simple a lot which stands be- 
fore every one. A- 1 — •■ , my best friend !— " 

and her glance besought the bystanders to retire, 
while it motioned the Professor to step nearer. 
Nina alone remained unparticipanr, sitting on 
the bed, hearing nothing and perceiving nothing. 
With low voice, Edla continued :— " Why, my : 
friend, this gloomy look? Ah ! trouble nol the 
bright day, which already oasts i|s rays upon me . 
through the night of death. I would so willing- . 
ly see y*u calm and joyful Is it so dark with- , 
in you, or — are yon not satisfied with me 1 Con- 
ceal not at this moment your thoughts from your . 
true friend." 

" Edla," said Professor A , " what would ; 

I not give— what would I not endure for the cer- 
tainty that that day will actual lyeppear to you 1 
That it is not merely a reflection of the earthly 
sunlight which now, blessing your last moment, 
shines only deceitfully. I confess, I cannot re- 
concile myself to the thoughts of your death. I 
have teen people die who have lived to the 
natural age of man in science and affection— over 
these I have not lamented. But yon, Edla ! you 
were only yet in the beginning/yon were only 
yet a seeker, a thirster : why must you hence ? 
The fountain to which your lips approached so 
near runs dry; life, with its pure treasures, 
vanishes from your glance—the grave is there. 
Edla ! what now is science to you ? What the 
thirst after it r 

" What are they now to me ?" interrupted Edla 
with great animation. "O! what they always 
were— fife, joy. Believe me the thirst is not 
quenched ; it is perhaps at this moment stronger 
than ever, and this to me is the prophesying of 
higher fountains. I go hence, yes — it is a won- 
derful going! It rushes befbre your mind. But 
think you not that wondrous, secret joy trembles 
through me when I think on the certainty that 
the mist-enveloped limits will soon be overstep- 
ped by me, and I shall tread the unknown land 
of promise 1 Yes, my friend, my soul is impa- 
tient and full of longing; as a child sit I before 
the curtain, and yearn for the time in which it 
may be drawn up!" ' *■ 

" Childish curiosity on the brink of the grave 1" 
said Professor A— ^-, with serious reproof; " Is 
such worthy of you* Edla?" 

" 1 fancy;" replied Edla with gentle emotion, 
"that I am animated by purer feelings. O my , 
friend ! my soul is so joyfhl because I shall hie 
soon able better to comprehend Him — the Al- 
mighty !" Edla foiled her hands with fervency. 
•• I shall see the enigma solvedfwhich presses so 
stronglv on the human mind. I shall understand 
His wi*lom and His love more inwardly; I 
shall better learn to love and adore Him. The 
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deepest mystery of human life is death. And 
did not the mysteries, in earlier times, consecrate 
to a higher knowledge, my friend? The hour 
of my consecration if come. I welcome it with 
joy. I know that it wil] conduct me nearer to 
the origin of all light and all happiness. I know 
that my soul wilt thence drink life and refresh- 
ment. In what manner, and by r what organs thip 
may be, leave I, ia confidence, to the great Ar- 
tist, who erected for my soul also the earthly tab- 
ernacle. He will do it well ; he will make me 
capable of undemanding and adoring htm and 
his works. Yes, my friend, freed from earthly 
covering, I shall better understand myself, and 
learn more to love and to comprehend all." 

"On what account," continued Professor 
A-— , stitt discontentedly—" on what account 
is your path broken off; precisely «t the moment 
in which your endeavors for yourself and others 
might be useful) The work vou have com- 
menced, Edla; that over which I rejoiced so 
much, shall now remain uncompleted— unused." 
"This thought," replied Edla, "is, I confess, 
heavy to me. It appeared to ine^-yet, folly ! I 
will not speak of it. It is past (Sxeai works 
of the wisest men of antiquity have been lost— 
and should I, on account of my small labors 
complain 1 More powerful minds will complete 
that which I have begun.- I know it, and rejoice 
on that account." 

" And what makes you so certain of that, 
Edla?"' - J 

"Eternal reason which um'nterraptedly he- 
stows Us revelation on humanity," answered 
Edla. "The words which mv ears perceived, 
will also sound to those of another, and a tongue 
more powerrul than mine shall proclaim them. 
The little sparks will be preserved, and be made 
to advance its purpose by him who kindled it at 
first. Perhaps*'— she smiled— " I shall write on 
my book in the beautiful stave which already 
shine forth chefe." 

" It is certainly not difficult/' remarked Pro- 
fessor A — — , "according to our own pleasure, 
to form fancies respecting one's s^ate after death. 
The fundamental question ever remains; upon 
what ground rest they?- Such. a groundless, 
amusing fancy is it indeed, best Edla, if you 
speak of completing a work while your hand 
moulders in the gravfe.*' 

"I jested," replied Edla; "and yet I must 
believe that art is eternal, even as the human 
soul. Is there once a power in life; then must 
it also form or find its creative oixans. I have 
taken leave of my little work. I shall soon lea ve 
my hand to the earth ; but my thinking my cre- 
ating power I take with »e4-this is part of my 
spirit. Here have I passed my school-days; 
now I am about to be advanced to the university, 
to higher studies. It is my belief and my joy 
when I think, that now, for the finst time, the 
true working-day begins." 

" The angels do not inquire and perplex them- 
selves," said Professor A . "They live in 

the presence of God. Even Christianity itself 
shows us no other condition after death. But 
this state of abstract, inactive contemplation, if 
it were embellished also with harpings and songs 
of angels— would be for a soul like Edla*s— al- 
low me to speak the word— -at least tedious." 

" la the presence of God," repeated Edla soft- 
ly, and a wonderful brightness beamed from her 
deep sunken eyes—" to see God ! And what is 
all higher life, all effort of the soul, every pure 
suggestion, other than a seeing of God, a per- 



ception pf His being; t^ ralfcii^ <>f ^Itty r 
the foundation of all truth and beauty? What 
are great deeds, pure actions, noble worlfs. than, 
a coasequence of this. seeing of God ? To see 
God is to live in Him in word and 4 e 3d* Tfta^ 
ia happiness!" 

" Aw ahalJ we he sensible of this happipe§* 
with tbe same earthly vivacity which is oujr 
wejtlft here below 1" aalped Professor A-rr- 
with deep emotion. " Shall we press life tp our 
hearts, strongly and certainly as now X Edla t 
shall I see you again, recognize you again! ' 
Will you listen to jhe voice of a friend whom 
vou possessed here ? May I press your t*an,a — '* : 
he ceased, lor his voice trembled. 

"What shall I say thereto!" answered Edla. 
" Have you not heard of one who was dead and 
buried; how He arose from the de^d, called His 
friends by name, Joved them as before-, &aye 
them peace and blessing? Beyond this assu- 
rance, beyond this promise, I know nothing on 
earth. I feel— it will be so. First the night— " 
the ehadows approach already. Kight — thea 
glimmers the morning. The sleepers awake— 
they become lively— ah, how beautiful! haw 
glorious ! Friend calls to friend ; friend 'an- 
b wers friend I There dawn* heaven — wbexeiqi er - 
question— wherefore fear 1 All is, indeed, clear ! 
Ue has eonfluered— " 

But earthly Kgbt, during Ella's heavejnjy vp*r 
ions, began to grow dim, Her strong soul 
sought in vain to struggle against the decay oC 
nature. Consciousness left her; ,ap4 only late 
in the evening,- when the stars lit (he heavens- 
with their full splendor, she awoke from, her 
trance of mind. The wild floods had slowly 
withdrawn to their bed j darifness laid its veil 
on the ruin $ the wind ceafsed^ Tjte evening was 
beautiful and calm. 

Edla prayed that they would draw her bed to 
the window. If was done, and* with great rap- 
ture she glanced up to the beloved lights of 
heaven. " I shall.soon be nearer to you r whis- 
pered she. She then beckoned Nina close to her, . 
and kissed the tears from her cheeks* She saw- 
now how the -bright drops stood in the eyes pf her 

friend. She extended her hand to him and said 

" If you knew, dear A — ?-, what bright hopes, 
what friendly appearances surroun^ me at this 
momenta-thanks to Eternal Love, which takes 
away the sting from death— you yrould rejoice 
with me !" 

Professor A— was silent, and Edla, after a 
pause continued: "I have often heard say that 
we saw here on earth only a thousandth part of 
the lights that dwell above the earthly atmos- 
phere. This thought has a wonderfully beauti- 
ful meaning to rae, my friend; is the hope in- 
deed audacious, that when we leave this sphere • 
pf vapor we snail see tbaf bpok of immorieV ; 
knowledge wherein we here below read with fer- 
vency irradiated with a higher light, and there- 
fore shall better understand its signification! 
You turn away from mp 1 You are displeased* 

with me i A , my true friend, tell me why?**" 

"I will tell ypu," answered the professor. 
" Every one of your thoughts, every one of your 
perceptions, is to me, at this hqur, of inestimable 
weight; therefore I do not hesitate by even a 
hard word to demand a clearer knowledge of* 
your views. Edla! this exultation in the hour 
of death, is opposed to my feelings ! The doctrine - 
which yon profess demands, methinks, more hu- 
mility. Upon wbat^oes the Christian — if I right- 
ly ui&erstand his religion— build his highest^ his- 
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most joyous hopes!- Is it not in the certainty 
that MWi" 1 - is no jiD in bis he ait, uu darkne^ in 
nis soul, which could separate hitu 1mm the 
J£,tejHHl1 Juila! 1 wish you success— in this 
feeling uf certainty!" 

Edla was lon^ ^ilent x and when she replied a 
align* trembling passed over her lips. " Your 

S roof is severe," said he, "but I ibank you tor 
. Vet — J have loved him with my whole heart, 
the Holy Que, the All^good ! I ha ve endeavored 
to go on the way whtcn he pointed out to us— 
wily should 1 dot hope, not he joy fit 1 1" 

Jfoila piu^ed again; but soon afterward she 
exclaimed with animation, and as it were with 
elucidation : 

"And were it even so ! were my hopes auda- 
cious; and had 1 misled myself j should I then, 
in that higher light, see mv heart a ad my pil- 
grimage in life other than enlightened. O thus 
welcooi be the light that shows to me my dark^ 
ness! Welcome holy correction which chastises 
pkf failings I Eternal, sacred, glorious truth, 
welcome I Even if thou humblest me, I love 
thee; I seek only thee ! The greatest pang: shall 
be a cardial to me if it lead me to thee f O my 
friend, let me be gtad f let my heart be full or ex- 
ultation.! My hope and my joy t repose truly on 
the Almighty ■ Tnis be! ief will conduct all souls 
tto Him, and ail will taste of Hts truth/' 

"Pardon me, Edla!" said the Professor, wi h 
increasing paleness, as he saw that Edia's eye 
ever became brighter, 

-But joyful images and hopes *c£med to have 1 
taken pjssession of Ed la's joul With gentle 
, smiles she turned to her friend and said— 

" Is it not remarkable, my friend, how religion 
and philosophy utif^ in order to throw light upon 
otrr limit e life. The inquiries of reason show 
ttethaUime and eternity are two different things* 
as is commonly believed; they show to us that 
they exist at the same time, live in and through 
<>ae another. The temporal without the eternal 
would be empty, as the eternal without the tem- 
poral. Man belongs to b Jt h worlds. His life 
is, at the same time, transitory. It is a continu- 
al entrance and exit in afla - out f temporal life. 
If he live in God a- jd Mrive after the kingdom 
of (rod, nothing w lth i n his s0uL can he la ken 
captive and dark^^ Ainid ^ changes f in- 
finite Hie he r ^^^ ^ ee cleaf am \ happy ; a 
fational vyo' i1U6ol for lhat ^^ lhe Eternal 
love will r^ vrt ^ c co [X! pi i s bed— he stands in the 
most m?,. W[ | harmonious relationship with na~ 
tU * e l*<*h motikind. and with God. 



tffest s&id the Son ofGotl! ' I am, 1 said 
J e ,'«he door, the sheepfold, Whuever enters 
*jj me, he shall be happy T and shall go in and 
<lkk and find rich pastures. 1 How clear, how 
simple is this profound dortrinet Whatever 
spirit is bfcrn again through Jesus, through love 
and sa*3 otitic at ion shall, ttmid all the develop- 
ments of life, find ngam himself, his friends, his 
love, 'hJT sphere of action, the food of his life, 
'He^hall go in and but and find rich pastures/ 
"O-thoul" continued Edla, as with greater 
. fervefcey she clasped her arm around her kneel- 
ing sister. " Ttida, who art so dear to my heart 
— thus hall I again see Ihy beautiful, beloved 
face^ih iliat better home. Let me find it again 
as a true i mage of the same soul, only strength- 
eiflwl and t n^re fully developed. My last prayer 
for thee js not earthly happiness, buE the en- 
nobl in- mnd perfecting of thv nature, And 
ne^r," s:ud she, as an ei predion of deep suf- 
fering p asaed over her features j ik now I shall 



not be ; able* to apeak much mole* wftte' <hce^-4* 

1 (eel thai death begins feat work. I will Leave 
hi oi 1 ranqu Wy. atoned© uM^uoloesefcbe earthly 
bonds. Leave me not ! If thou canst .heat it} I 
wish lhat ebon ahottidrt witness my > .daath- 
suuggle. Man should n# *u^ his eyas avmr 
frmn huidan autorjugs. #e 4«>a& endwe a£ 
see all, understanp" l^-sho^ld heopa>e#c^mainti. 

ed with all^ — life, death! A , give mevjaajr 

hand. Thaa.fcs i'ex.vpnr mue, ^iew^hi^i jfiua, 
thine — un my Ups^r-Tr 

She lost the power of speedy apd seemed to. 
sufler severely.; hut her eyes preserved Jnejj 
calm look, ajnd cbnMpufid fi^ed uppn "Nvwu 
Death dimmed Jhem.inore and more, ye^ stm 
they remained riveted on Nina, though the^sa.yr 
no longer. 

Not every good person breathes forth his life 
as the ilower its odor; not every wicjred, one ends 
it with agony. Often exactly the reverse of this 
is the case. We shouUf never fear tq flit a ^rm 
eye upon this discord between the outward an4 
inward life. It is the most certain pledge of ail 
accord which shall clear up all, ahd reconcile 
a tl a fte r th e diapason of 4he grave. 

Ed la's death struggle was long ftfht ^fficult. 
The power of life was yet strong in her ! breast. 
She lived still two nights and two days Without 
- -i-/n of consciousness* On the last uftoromg'of 
her life, Nina stood, j)ale and beautiful as we 
image to ourselves the angel of dea*h, behl o»er 
her and wiped the sweat from her brow; forth* 
las* time Edla evened her ieyes, Jooked fisedly 
and strong nnon Nina, and said with deep joy, 
* f Ah! it isiho*1V smifced-and.cloefld.herie^es. 
A few muintes a&etwardithe anpu?^hed h*ea^ 
ceased to heave. Nina closed her eyes*w4Ml 
kisses. ■ . 

» A beanttful,:a.«Ate ftfareng^ hiae fay&m 

from earth/' said Peofesaor A — in a,brojfea 

voice, as lie pressedEdla's coW hand to, his lw)^ 
(! Farewell, thou noWe, ^ho« sdrpng-nninded 
woman I Edla^ farewell I Tihou : ha#t lefl^ me 
behind iinp^erished I" , ■ ■ * 

Sofeltnll,wUhdeepJy4KWbledhearts. Baron 
H. and C lara bore Nina away from the deaU^beg. 
■^ Write ro Edward- Hervey !" besought poor 
Nina, wiih her last strength, .from the Baroness. 
" Write and tell him what has happen^— 1?hat 
1 have promised. I cannot do it.' 

The Baroness promised. Since Bdja wa? de- 
ceased, and the Countess was ill from terror on 
the night of the flood, and thought of nothing but 
herself, the Baroness took Nina entirely Junder 
her motherly care. • % * „ . 

Edla died; her face to the windo r w and direct- 
ed toward heaven* The stars looked down : friend- 
lilv on the pale features, and watched over them 
in'the si ill night. 



CHAPTEE 5^L 

'* I hi** dee»ly repent*d aftd haw Mffowd «raeh ia*hi» 
»pe[xi»a«. Wayittnav«you. rt 

Oca readers will inquire, how and whence 
came bo suddenly Baron H. Here on the night 
of thp rinod 1 For explanation we need only say 
tthat thrv T on a little flight out of Paradise, un- 
expectedly met with Count Lydwig on his jour- 
ney to Nordland, and immediately formed the 
resolution 0/ following him there, with what 
views— our readers ean very well divine. Thus 
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-timj arrived at the same time with Coant Lud- 
wif , to *eve and eoneoie, yet without being able 
to ward off the blew which struck more than 
one breast. 

At Nina's prayer the Baroness wrote to Her- 
▼ay. With the truest, the most precise exact- 
ness, she informed him of all that which had 
taken place, and closed hef letter with these 
ivords— * 

"After this, you see clearly what is to be 
done. That you do not again see Nina appears 
to me most important to her peace. It is even 
her own wish, her own most urgent prayer to 
you. A meeting with you could occasion her 
only the most cruel pang. The last prayer of 
her deceased sister was, that she should keep 
sacred the oath she had taken. God the Al- 
mighty strengthen her to do so! Let your 
' strength be her example and her stay ! Since 
Edla's death she has lain in unbroken slumber, 
and I thank God for it, for she needs rest after 
these agitating events,; she needs the whole force 
of her powers for that which lies before her— 

" I know you, and leave myself in your hands 
Yet once more: you wutst not seeker again! Be- 
lieve me, I feel with you. I had wished, in 
fact, to prove to you how very much, with my 
whole soul, I am your sincerest friend, 

Gr*ta H." 

At the foot of the letter Nina's trembling hand 
wrote— 

"Oh! Edward, farewell! Forgive! farewell 
forever !" 

Before, however, this letter reaches Hervey, 
we must return to him, and accompany him on 
his journey. 

A feeling like that with which he parted from 
Nina, Hervey had never experienced. It would 
have been easier for him to have parted with 
life. His sanguine temperament, and his deep- 
ly religious feeling, were at this time insuffi- 
cient to remove from him the incomprehensible 
pain which gnawed at his soul, like a herald of 
misfortune, during the whole of his journey. 
At length his journey was completed. He was 
directed to a small house that looked forth peace- 
fully from amid thick-leaved trees ; it looked as 
if virtue and goodness dwelt there. Edward's 
4»uide led him into a room which was partially 
4arkened by drawn curtains. A man with a 
pen in his hand sat at a table covered with pa- 
pers ; a clergyman stbod near him. 

" Now are you ready 1" inquired a hollow 
voice from a bed, the curtains of which were 
thrown back. 

" It is ready !" replied the writer in a stem 
voice — " it wants only your signature." 

"Is nobody yet arrived V* asked the same 
voice with uneasiness and impatience. At this 
moment Hervey entered. . The sick man made 
a convulsive movement A spectral, yellowish 
countenance, distorted more by passion than 
suffering, looked out from the curtains, and the 
wild, wide open eyes pryed into Edward's face 

" It is he ! yes ! it is he !" said the sick man 
half to himself, u .he who saved my child ! Your 
name is Edward 'Hervey ?" 

•» Yes," replied Edward. 

" Were you always calle 1 so !" 

" To what purpose are these questions V de- 
manded Edward, who now on his part atten- 
tively observed the man. » 



" Bo you not recognize me ?" aslced he. 
"You are the person whose child fell into 
the water on Tama heath—" 

" Yes, and whom you saved at the risk of 
your own life ; but you have seen me earlier — 
earlier — " 

Edward contemplated him for a long time. 
" It seems to me," said he, " as if I had seen 
you, but I cannot at all remember where. ' 

" Mr. Edward D., I was secretary to Count 
R at the same time that you lived in the family. 
My name is Christian Malm." 

Edward made a sudden movement. The. 
sick man motioned with his hand. " Wait, you 
shall hear all ! Do you read, Mr. Judge— read 
aloud !" 

The Judge of the district read aloud. 

" Upon my death-bed, and about to appear be- 
fore the judgment-seat of the Almighty. I testify 
and affirm before God the Highest, and before all t 
people on earth, that Mr. Edward B is innocent 
of the crime of which be is accused, against* 
Count Rudolph R. ; I alone am the guilty one. 
It was I who on that evening shot the Count; 
it was I who stole the money, I also, was it, 
who turned the false suspicion upon Edward D. 
— who spread about false reports of htm and the. 
whole occurrence ; it was not done from hatred 
against him, hut because I needed these cir- 
cumstances for my own preservation. As re- 
gards Miss Elfrida, I am convinced that Mr. 
'Edward B. acted only from good intentions; 
and that only as an honorable man, he wished 
to save the daughter from the degrading, crafty 
schemes of the father. All that I heard and 
saw on that subject, gave me the firmest con* 
viction of his intentions. Let it be remember- 
ed that these words are the assurance of a dy- 
ing man. Greater certainty of this, without 
doubt, may be obtained from Mr. B.'s letter to 
Count R. in his own hand writing, and which in 
his flight he left on the table behind him, and of 
which I took possession. It is appended un- 
broken to this. That all this is truth, and that 
I confess it out of my own free impulse, I 
protest in the name of God, before whose judg- 
ment-seat I shall soon appear. This confession 
will I certify by my own signatnre." t 

" That is right;" said 'the s*ick man, with a 
weak voice. u give it here to me." 

They gave him the paper and pen ; he sub- 
scribed it with a visible effort, and then wearied 
he sank back on his pillow. 

Edward, stepped close up to him. Upon his 
manly countenance might be read the deepest 
agitation of mmd. " Christian Malm," said he, 
•'what induced you to act in this manner to- 
ward me V y 

" Nothing ! nothing in this world ! Only you ' 
see— I thus saved my own life. The devil 
whispered to me to throw all the blame on you. 
— it was so easy, so probable." 

"And what induced you to attempt the life 
of the Count R.!" , 

" Revenge, sir, revenge ! He had maltreated 
me; he had kicked me, called me a villain, and 
that before all his servants. And I wu$ that 
which he called me— I was a villain. I was so, 
because he hail disgraced me, because I thirst- 
ed for revenge. But 1 concealed myself un- 
der the mask of humility till the right mo- 
ment came ; I wound about and crawled like a 
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worm til} I succeeded with my poisonous sting. 
Amid the darkness and confusion I had an op* 
portuaity of firing at htm, and taking away the 
money without being discovered. I do not re- 
pent of that which I did to him. He deserved 
it, the furious, the mean — " 

" Silence !" interrupted Hervey sternly. .*« Un* 
fortunate man, think on yourself; think what 
awaits you. Think on pardon, not on cursing" 

" The time for hypocrisy is past, sir," replied 
the dying man with a faint rattling voice. " I 
have lied much ; now I will be candid " That 
which I did against Count K. I cannot repeat 
of. God forgive it me — if he can. But that 
Which I did against you I have repented of. So 
repented, that never could I enjoy my ill-acqui- 
red wealth; that I am dried up and wasted, both 
body and soul. Since the time in which you 
saved my child at the peril of your own life,— 
s eyer since that moment a hell has reigned in 
my breast, and I found comfort only in the 
thought that before my death I would justify 
you. I have repented deeply, and suffered much 
in this repentance—may it move you ! If you 
can, give me your forgiveness. It will make, 
my death less bitter. Ah ! you look so good 
and gentle, sir ; good and serious as an angel 
of God. Forgive me !" 

"I forgive you," said Hervey, and laid his 
hand on the head of the dying man. 

" Thanks, thanks," said he with incoherent 
▼©ice. •• Pray for me ! My boy lives in your 
neighborhood — see the child ! Saviour of my 
child, pray — pray — for me !" 

He drew Edward's hand to his lips. His 
eyes grew dim. Hervey sank in supplication 
on his knees by the bed of the dying. The cler- 
gyman followed his example. It was dusk, in 
the chamber ; the shadow of death floated over 
it. The Judge, who had been present all the 
time, advanced near and contemplated the sup- 
plicant. He looked on the wild countenance of 
the dying man ; he saw the deep inward devo- 
tion of Hertey's features ; he listened to his in- 
spired, half- whispered prayer, and he thought 
to frlmsell— "No, it is no empty form, no un- 
meaning ceremopy. Something glorious, some- 
thing important, connects itself with this. And 
if the struggling lost spirit leave its covering, 
and all were dark both within and without, shall 
not the intercessions of the good be of some 
weight 1 Yes, they surround the struggling 
spirit like good angels ; they find the way to 
his heart, and prepare him for reconciliation ; 
they follow him on his way to the unknown 
land; they bow with him the knee before the 
throne of the Highest, and help him to pray — 
no, this is no idle deed !" 

And as the stern worldly Judge saw the one 
so cruelly injured kneeling by the side of his 
enemy and praying thus fervently for his ene- 
my's peace, he laid his hand upon his eyes, and 
was met there by a stranger — even by a tear. 

A short time after this, Hervey was ready 
again for his journey. The astonishment, the 
agitation of these new disclosures awoke in his 
soul an overwhelming impression of happiness : 
he would be justified before the world, and the 
essential impediment which bad been opposed 
«.o his union with Nina would be set aside. His 
heart burned' with gratitude to God; and the 



vehement longing once more to see Nina, t* 
defend her, to win her, impelled him to the at* 
most speed. He journeyed day and night. The 
late occurrence, the future; hope, love, impa- 
tient expectationr-rall assisted to. put htm in 
that state of feverish excitement which drove 
him on from place to place. He saw at length 
the well-known country ; he was greeted by 
terrible rumors. He hastened to his home, anV 
there he received— the letter of the Bareness t 



CHAPTER XLII. 

MOONLIGHT. 

Stilly, oh stilly • 

Sleep after storm and snow, 
Lonely child, chilly 

Lie sea and dale so low ; 

Now thou to death must go I 
Stilly, oh stilly ! 

Hush thee,, oh hash thee ! 
In sighs thy soal exhale ! 

Silence ! keep silence ! 
Life now bids thee farewell f 
Poor one, good night, sleep well T 

Hush thee, oh hush thee ' 

Svanhvit's Son g.— ATTBBBOlT. 

Lore makes all things possible.— Limennais. 

There is also a moonlight in human life— a 
moonlight in the hearts of men. It ascends 
cheerfully after a disquieting, stormy day. It 
has the reconciling of light; and shade ; -a bright 
twilight ; a still melancholy ; a soft slumbering 
of feeling ; a wo— but it also is a benefit : then 
are shed quiet tears, gentle and refreshing as 
the dew upon the scorched-up valleys. Often, 
however, is it, a- long time before this repose, 
this heavenly light, descends into the heart; 
often is it tempested so long. 

A day of suffering was past ; for the first 
time had Nina truly experienced what a storm 
of the soul is. She reclined on a couch ; the 
door of the saloon was open, end she looked 
with fixed eyes into the large dark chamber in 
which so lately had lain the corpse of Ed la. 
The moon shone through the window. : All the 
friends had accompanied Edla to her last rest* 
iug place. Nina alone remained behind ; she 
had requested it as a favor. Deep stillness 
reigned around her; the dull rushing of the 
sea was only heard. Nina opened the window; 
but the coming air cooled, not the burning pain 
of her bosom. The thought of Hervey afflicted 
her with unspeakable anguish ; she felt herself 
so guilty toward him ; she accused herself of 
haying made his life desolate and for ever dark- 
ened. 

44 Can he forgive me!" questioned she of 
herself again and again. 

When she thought how his beloved glance 
must rest upon her with pain and quiet re* 
proa cl I* how she then longed that she might 
throw herself at his feet ! but then she saw the 
bleeding figure of Edla warding off death fronaf 
her, and she would do all for her who was dead 
for her sakf — but Hervey, why should he suffer 
for her 1 Thus was her soul tossed hither and 
thither between contending feelings— between 
doubts acid painful questionings ; she no longer 
knew what to do, nor what was right nor 
wrong. She accused herself as being the oc* 
casion of all misfortune— she. detested. her own, 
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life. Ah* Hieti — «it^ dear reader' hast thnn 
eter tost tor friend who was dear tot thee ae lift 
an? has* thy injustice darkened yiriur senarattewl 
Hast tt too fehbirriuinjrerrjotse, and hast known 
that **&*• -on earth canst the* confess that id 
•he losf eaert Hast ctrou hat hours in which 
thy h^anrt Teamed after him or her so— •» that 
thy 'start was rent asunder, and it felt aWttraar* 
%ft thai thafrwonldsfrfftrn thy life, thy erer- 
lastta*; sstivniion^ ealy to see nun again Ibr ewe 
moment, to press his neloved hand, to cling to 
the beloved breastrmrttttr weep— and weep — 1 

Hast thou ever felt thus 1 Qb. then wilt thou 
understand Nina; tnou wflt understand her 
Bufferings, and compreheaeV how that involun- 
9 tarily, with wildly beating heart, she extended 
her -arms, and full of anguish, Exclaimed, "Ed- 
ward! Edward!" 

The door of the saloon swftly opened. A man 
habited in deep mourning stood there. At sight 
of him a shudder of terror and joy passed 
through Nina, and with a low exclamation she 
sprang up. 

The dark-clad man approached the door of 
the room in which she was, and there he re- 
mained standing ; he leaned against the door- 
post, and looked upon her with an indescriba- 
ble glance. Suffering and death-like pallor lay 
spoil his ceetitenance* Ah ! it was the look 
*btch Nina hart seen in her dream; they were 
the beloved features; his hand lay upon his 
hearts- was it to hide the bleeding wound 1 ? 
Nina heard his short, excited' resftfrntlon. 

Her first feeling was to throw herself in his 
anus, and hide her face t»n his breast— then 
she thought that- she must flee away from 1 him. 

"Edward! Edward!*' cried she, "why are 
you come ? Know you not that we are septt- 
rated-that I have renounced you?" 
J Mkriowaii," veptied Hervey. 

"Forgive Mrf" cried Nhta despairingly; and 
sell oai her knees. 

* I coirie with nctepfoacbes— I cettie to Wess 
yon,** said Hervey, with heaveifty goodness in 
vbiee and too)c. Hte advanced fown?d her, rate 
ed-her, led her u§ rtW sofa, and sealed Mmself 
by her-. He Held her hands' firmly in 1 bis, and 
looked at her with a serious penetrating glance. 

"You did not dwebt rue r rfskted he: 

" No ! no !" was all that she 1 was Able to an- 



"xN«h*er dift F <douot you," continued he ; 
and his cowitettancte was lit by an angelic entile. 
"Well then^belovedr'aatd he, "we ate not 
separated— notf fbf ever separated: For a short 
timd here on etwtfr are we severed frnm each 
other; then shall we meet again in heavenly 
ftrvej in «rw faHh^out souls rernain united ! 
Eternally, inwardly beloved, ♦* continued he; 
"then aieet lovely *f &<mTs gifts to my life ! 
Have pence, pes$0—t with thyself; peace with 
the Eternal power which disposed our 1 fate ! 
Tfocnr hast-*-dbhfe right! Thou eouldst not 
have done otherwise ! A higher poire* has spot- 
fcen— we mast obey !*' 

"We must obey!** repeated ' mtttt faintly. 
fthe bowed her head in the deepest grief, and 
leaned her forehead upon her closely clasped 
bands. 

« Be calmi-*e happy, even* on earth 7 ; the* 
shall I be— not hnhappy/ r said he. 

^NDtunhappy ?" repeated Nina. 



'Trust in the »e^inrtOe*mess^ ft4**flt 



"Wkhtbee!" repeated Nina, weetfaf ten* 
reentry. 

HerVsy arose. His voice trembled. M 
would see thee once again?' said he ; " I felt 
that I must hear thee once n^ore— must thank 
theel Thy lore has made the inexpressibly 
happy; the remenshrnnee* of it will' brighten: 
my whole life ; it wiH be my joy in my last hour 
^-my nope hv that other land where we shaft 
Meet agate. Peace—ntessing upon thw, thou 
angel ! fhon held ved ! fulfil thy duties ; live— tor 
Gnd'sfsake?" 

Nina rose up. She knew not how ft hafipeiK 
ed, bnt he Messed her* with such powered, snttti 
heavenly words and tones, that a wondrous ja? 
thrilled through* her breast. She listened to 
his words as to the voice of God ; and as he 
clasped her close to 1hb heart-^as- he, mi 1 tike 
first and the last time, pressed his lips to 1 hern* 
then certainty stood invisible angels near thena* 
and bowed their immortal heads in admiration! 
of two loving and sutfermg mortals. 

Nina wote an out of a dream. He wnn 
gone !' She laid her hand on 1 her forehead afcd 
felt his tears on her hair. She kissed then* 
from her fingers with fervent love, 

" He has blessed me r said sne, and her 
soul was stih\ And as she stood there, pray- 
ing in pat* and rapture, adoring and full of fore- 
boding, she sa*w, as once before had been tfttie 
case, that the figure of the fcross fen upon her 
breast, while the glory of henven streamed 
around her. Ntiw were' the dark passages of 
her life made dear to her. Courage and de*- 
termination returned again into her breast, and 
arafce there a- higher and 1 a higher heaven. 
- Buy**. After he had communicated te an*- 
ether tranquillity and peace, strength left hte 
own breast. He stood still upon #ie threshold 
of his own lonely honse, ahd looked back over 
the devastated country ; he contemplated the 
roins of h& own happmess-^his wnoHy deso- 
lated life. A wretchedness, never before ex- 
perienced, name over bis soul, and- with- the 
Divine sufferer on the cross, he exclaimed, 

** My God ! my God ! why hast thee forsaken, 
met? 

fHE CHtttSttAN-WARltlO^S SONG- 
Blanch thou cheek, but heart be vigorous ! 

Body fall, bat soul have peace ! 
Hail to thee, Pain— searcher ris/ottMM, 

Kill nw, but my faith increase ! 
• Sin, o'er Sense* so simetfy stealing !, 

Cold, which would mv sfcroafth impair ! 
Forth with you ! from life and feeling ! 

Fortht my cross I gladly bear ! 
Up ! with eye of clear sedatohlsfc, 

Recti Heaven's law, witt toighft-aaA bvesd , 
Up J a sacrifice to greatness, 

Truth and goodness ! up to God ! 
Upt to labor ! up and shaking 

Off the bhnds of itorth, be" brave 1 -* 
€«re<Jftyllelf to-pr.ty*r and- w*Ungy 

Till I slumber in my grave ! 
$lastWr— wakea— audi ah 8 glory, 

View entrauced, face to face, 
Hint who pardons sinners hoary ; 

Him whom antieli hynming pra»s> ! 

BUt therefore this son^l the resided* trUf 
say. It suits the repentant sinner ; the eon*, 
slant nun; it' r*eeornes' itie ^87^; but not th»A 
soft and early nrartied Nina ! red, also her • 
bat net only her— it becomes afl who* snflbt 
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arid are tried fltte enrthcation. These Will 
recognise it— it has tones and words from their 
ovha bosoms. 



CHAPTER XLftt. 

MARRIAG* — THB CRADLB— THE ORAVC. 
We*ptiot for me, akkeagfe before mr trimmer, 

Teombe. 



Although before my autumm time 1 c 



"Wu array ourselves for marriages m Bowers ; 
and wear dark mourning-dresses for the last sor- 
Towful festivity which attends a fellow being to 
bis repose. And this often might be exactly re- 
versed. Bat the custom is beaueirol— for the 
sight of a young bride invites the heart involun- 
tarily to joy. The festal attire, the myrtle 
wreath upon the virgin broWa; all the affection- 
ate looks, and the anticipations of the future, 
which beautifully accompany her— all enrapture 
us. One sees in them a new home of love rais- 
ed on earth ; a peaceful Noah's Ark on the wild 
flood of life, in which the white dove of peacei 
will dwell and build her nest ; loving children, 
affectionate words, looks, and love-warm hearts, 
will dwell in the new home ; friends will enjoy 
themselves under its hospitable roof; and much 
beautiful activity, and many a beautiful gift will 
thence go forth, and full of blessing diffuse it- 
self over 'fife. There stands the young bride, 
creator of all this— hopes and joys go forth from 
her. No one thinks of sufferings at a marriage 
festival 

And if the eyes of the bride stand full of 

* tears ; if her cheeks art pale, and her whole be* 
in*—- when the bridegroom approaches her, fear- 
ful and ill at ease— even then people Will not 
think of misfortune. Cousins and aunts wink 
at one another and whisper, " I was just so on 

* nry wedding-day — but that passes *over With 
time f" Does a more deeply and more heavily 
tried heart feel perhaps a sigh arise within, when 
it contemplates the pale, troubled bride, it com- 
forts itself, in order not to disturb the marriage 
joy, with, "O that is the way of the world !" 

Thus also comforted herself the Baroness H. 
on Nina's wedding-day, without being able to 
find the least comfort in it. A hundred times 
bad She whispered to her disquieted heart the 
above-mentioned phrase— yet notwithstanding, 
the tears filled her eyes as soon as she saw Ni- 
na. Baron H. had already remarked it several 
times. He went to his wife and took Wer hand : 
44 The boy sleeps," safd he, * 4 Clara sits by the 
cradle, a*d will not come away from him." 

The Baroness pressed her husband's hand. 
44 Nina may become a mother," said she to her- 
self consolingly ; and in that she found the only 
comfort for the quiet, pale bride. Nina lay cold 
and almost unconscious in her arms on the even- 
ing of the marriage-day. 

«• I will myself care for my daughter," said 

* Countess Natalie, "■ leave her to me !" 

44 1 will not part with her out of my arms, let 
whoever may come !" replied the Baroness with 
decision, eleven at that moment the bridegroom 
entered. The Countess' Went forward to meet 
him. 

Probably a year after this day I saw Nina' 
again, aod never shall I forget the sight. Pale i 



from Bufferings -she had gone tltfugh, lay she 
upon a snow- white pillow. A white bandage 
was closely bound round her forehead, conceal- 
ing her hair. The white delicate lace of her 
cap bent itself as caressingly around her delicate 
countenance. All . that surrounded her . was 
dazzling white ; she herself was like a snow- 
drift open which the last rays of the sue foil*. 
At her side lay, m its first morning sleep, her 
liltle daughter. I saw thai Nina, felt the joy of 
a mother. It was a charming sight to sea 
those beautiful eyes^taeamtng, to hear those 
graceful lips say, 

44 Oh ! no one knows what it is till they them- 
selves have experienced it, at once freed from 
all pain, to see that a child is born— to stretch 
forth the hand, and really elasp it — to feel it 
near one!" 

And her white, feeble hand was extended 
caressingly over the little one, which seemed to 
perceive it with pleasure. " She shall he call- 
ed Edla!" continued she, tenderly ; *• I will give 
to her a guardian angel. May she resemble 
her—" 

I left Nina with the consolatory feeling that 
henceforth, her life Would not be joyless. Bui 
the image of the young, pale mother stood sor- 
rowfully before my soul Never had I seen a 
human being so pale. 

When I saw her another twelvejnontas la* 
ter she was still paler; but now it was natural, 
for she lay in her coffin, and Was beautiful even 
there. Her little daughter was gone before— 
she followed her. I saw the stern Count Lud- 
wig stand by the coffin. HeVept like a child. 

When Nina felt her death approaching she 
wrote the following words to Hervey : 

44 1 have lived— because thou wishedst it. 
Because thou blessedst me have I had) strength 
to live at a distance from thee ; and I have not 
been unhappy. I have known the joys of a . 
mother, but the pains of a mother also. } die, 
and thank God. If I loved thee above all things 
on earth, the righteous God will not condemn 
me. It was my strength— ray Virtue. In this 
moment, in which all becomes already dark, 
and in whieh my eye will be extinguished — in 
this moment art thou still the light and hope of 
my soot. O how like a beam of light didst thou 
break through the twilight or my life, and give 
to me warmth and color ! Ah i and I darken- 
ed thine ! But my time will-also come to make' 
thee happy— to make thee rejoice. Listen te 
me ! My seal is about to depart ; receive its ' 
last sighs, its last joyful hope— listen ! In thy 
hour of death I will appear to thee. When it ' 
becomes evening to thee— when thy clear glance ' 
begins to grow dim, and the shadows of death? 
to ascend around thee— then, then wiH it be 
jevmitted me to fetch thee, into the world of 
ight, where Edla is already beforehand, where 
she wttt learn to know and to love thee ; where 
we forever inseparable shall be— I thjnb. T«ou ♦ 
mine ! I complain not that we are divide* on; 
earth. I was not worthy of thee. God has 
tried me, and has brought me nearer to thee. 
Edla, I come. When was I ever disobedient • 
to thee, Edlal Edward! Beloved! O God 
bless thee, and be gracious to me for thy sake'! 
God bless, God bless thee! Nina." . 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 



▲ CHRISTIAN. 



Oh let it pkaae Th««, mjr fraa-wilTf up oArinf , 
* * ' " ' ofu * 



Thoa who dost scan the secrets of my heart : 
take with lore the cap of Th^ u -- v — «-- •— 
Even as with lore that cup 1 



'I take with love the cap of Thy high proffering, 
"" ) Them dost i«i pert. 

VitaM«. 

Wire* a heart breaks under the burden of ito 
sorrows — when sickness strikes its root in 
wounds opened by pain, and life consumes 
away slowly to death, then none of us should 
say that that heavily-laden heart should not 
have broken ; that it might have exerted its 
strength to bear its suffering. No ; we woald 
express no word of censure on that prostrated 
spirit because it could not raise itself— before 
its resurrection from the grave. 

But beautiful, strengthening, and glorious is 
the view of a man who presents a courageous 
and patieut breast to the poisoned arrows of 
life ; who without defiance and without weak- 
ness, goes upon his way untroubled ; who suf- 
fers without complaint; whose fairest hopes 
have been borne down to the grave by fate, and 
who yet diffuses joy around him, and labors for 
the happiness of others. Ah, how beautiful is 
* the view of such a one, to whom the crown of 
thorns becomes the glory of a saint i 

I have seen more than one such royal suffer- 
er* and have always felt at the sight, "Oh, 
could I be like this one — it is better than to be 
• worldly fortunate !" 

But I must here remark a difference. There 
is a misfortune in which we see a higher hand, 
an inevitable fate fit is like a thunder-stroke 
out of the clouds. But there are sufferings of 
another kind, of which the torture resembles a 
perpetual needle-pricking. These proceed from 
the hand of man ; these arise in families, where 
married people, parents, children, only live one 
with another to make home a hell : there are 
the plagued and the plaguers ; it were difficult 
to say which are most worthy of pity— the un- 
happy ones ! The first kind of misfortune is 
most easy to endure. It is much, much easier 
to suffer under the hand of God than under that 
of man. Lightning from above gives death, or 
light and exhilaration ; the prick from the hand 
. of man wastes away life like a slow cancer ; it 
embitters the heart — bitterness is the simoom 
of life ; where it blows, there exists a desert. 
But even here is there a means of deliverance. 
There is ad angel-patience which blunts the 
wounding-point, which sanctifies the sufferer 
under his pang, and at length improves others 
by this means. There is a Socratesic courage 
which converts ail Xantippean shower-baths 
into refreshing rain ; there is a hero-mood that 
breaks the chains which it finds too heavy to 
be borne. Many a tormented one proves him- 
self, but he proves himself before a higher eye ; 
he may, if be will, prevent his heart becoming 
embittered, for that is the worst that can hap- 
pen to him. » > 

Observe this country, where otherwise thou 
sawest only unfruitful morasses, endless woods, 
desolate pastures. It is no more the same : 
friendly habitations extend themselves in the 
valley and on the heights ; large corn-fields re- 
joice the eye ; numerous herds cover the rich 
meadows. Everything bears evidence of a 
\ country where all- goes well in it. And who 



has called all this forth 1 A man, whose lUeV^ 
happiness was destroyed by fate— who knew 
no happiness but that which he prepared for 
others. Edward Hercey was. the creator of 
this prosperity. He only rescued himself from* 
the suffering which seized upon his- life by com- 
pulsory activity of body and mind. Thus he 
conquered his suffering; and after he knew 
that Nina was no longer on earth, this victory 
was easier to him. 

Justified in the most splendid manner before- 
the world, Hervey soon saw himself the object 
of the most honorable and distinguished atten- - 
tion ; and advancement of every kind was of- 
fered to him. Honor and respect found him in 
his retired corner of the country ; yet -they ha<L 
no longer any power over him, and he calmly 
declined all. He preferred completing the work 
which he had begun, in the sphere in which ho 
was already beloved and known. He cultiva- 
ted the land, and formed the manners of his 
little community. He based all on order and 
duty, and gave the glory of it to God. His gen- 
tle glance— his prudent counsel — his strong 
hand — were ready for every one. He was nev- 
er seen to be gay, but calm and friendly was he 
at all times. He loved mankind, honored 
goodness, and regarded with love all of beauti- 
ful which the world had to offer. His age was 
like his youth ; his life was a divine service. 

And might we not, my suffering frieads, en*- 
dure life better if, with powerful resolution, we 
turned away our thoughts from our pains ; if we 
directed them to that which is higher and more 
beautiful t Does this World indeed lack of much 
for this purpose 1 Ah ! there is so much t hat- 
is good — so much that is noble in mankind — so 
much that is elevating in nature — so much that 
is rich in consolation ia books— so much hope 
above the stars, and especially so much recre- 
ating strength in all occupation, and in all oc- 
cupied persons. Who indeed grafts the fruit 
tree and does not enjoy the vigorous shoots and 
the promised, fruit 1 The reader will remind 
me that I have forgotten the chief fountain of 
consolation and of joy— the deepest, the most 
curative, often the only one But why- 
name that first which we all know so accurate- 
ly, so inwardly? Besides, if there were not 
this fountain, who could attribute worth to the 
others 1 That which alone gives life to all, is 
a drop from the Eternal. 

But time speeds. The day of my history 
draws to its end — it is evening. 

The mists descend from the heights of Tar- 
nas. Like fleeting, beckoning ghosts, they float 
onward. They rise up and sink down. They 
breathe over the earth mournful and damp. 
They softly spread the death-veil over the grass ; 
wherever they pause, they leave tears behind. 
The wind sighs dyingry in the trees. It is even- 
ing- 

The mists creep around Hervey's small dwell- 
ing ; they come up and gloom his windows, andS 
veil from him the friendly earth. They seem 
as if they were come to fetch him thence, and. 
draw up their light airy chariot. They seem, 
to know that bis last hour approaches, and that 
he is prepared for his journey. 

But will not my friendly readers be astonish- 
ed that the pen, which ought only to be dedica- 
ted to pleasure, passes on from one death- heuV 
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to another, jus* as if every-day life were ^con- 
tinued procession of corpses 1 Fear nothing ! 
Follow roe yet a little way — you shall see no 
gloomy picture. Joyful young maiden, fear no- 
thing. That which I shall exhibit to thee is 
only joy—glorious, blessed joy ! Do not let the 
thoughts disturb thee that this sketch is only 

fiction— 4 ASSURE THIS, IT IS IN TIM, PURE 
TRUTH ! 

There sat at the window, in a comfortable 
arm-chair, the noble sufferer of whom our story 
has told. Powerless, but still and calm, he 
leaned with his head against the white pillows. 
A wonderful serenity rested upon the features 
. of the dying man ; dark locks, partially gray, 
fell over the clear, high forehead ; he is not 
alone. The mother rests already in the quiet 
bosom of the earth ; but Maria stands faithful- 
ly by his side. She alone, in this hour, will he 
have with him. How the flame of light yet 
flickers before it goes out ! It sinks, and then 
ascends ; it dims, and then brightens anew — it 
will not leave the covering in which it has dwelt 
S 



8t> Jerig. Hervey sinks in a light sleep ;' it seems 
as if death had taken bold on him, but he awa- 
kens once more, folds his hands, and exclaims 
with a joy which is^no longer of the earth, 

44 Ah, what glory ! Is it possible that I am 
still on the earth t Is there here such bliss T 
God — my God ! What an atmosphere of heav- 
en ! Am I yet the same t Is it possible that 
Edward Hervey can be participant of joy like 
this on earth 1 Jesus ! rich in love, that is thy 
life! thou dispensest overflowing measure — 
Eternal love !" 

Night passes over, the morning dawns. Still 
tarries Hervey upon earth amid images of beau- 
tiful delight. A beam from the ascending sun 
pierces through the mist, and brightens the face 
of the dying man. His cheeks are illumined 
with a living gl ry — his eyes beam ; he raises 
himself, extends his arms, and exclaims with 
an expression of superhuman joy and love — 
44 Nina !" 

He sinks back a corpse. His spirit is depart- 
ed. Shi conducts him. 
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8EC0MMENDATI8NS. 



TJrtis volume is designed' to be k complete <fe#*m> end 
t Mtonouncing dictionary for general qn. With reference to 
^ttto first object, it embraces a much larger proportion of Dr. 
'Webster's great work, than is usual in abridgfrieeie*/ this 
efind, oimprisiitg more than half tie ihatter of the two ort- 
.^rtnal quartos. With r e fe r e nce W the Second object* import* 
-.that additions have been amde from other sources, which 
jM*de£ it a mere comprehensive work than any of tho kind 
tta our language ; embracing, at/ it does.. not only the pro- 
Annotation of English words, hut of Latin, Greek, and 
Scripture Proper Name* Being formed with these views, 
it contains : 

t 1st. All the worth which- are found In the American Dic- 
tionary, with numerous additions' from! other quarters. 

2d, All the definitions of the original work, with all the 
shades of meaning as there given, expressed in the author's 
<Httl language, though td some extent in abridged terms. 
The plan, however, Iras been to give the definitions, espS- 
-ciafly of synonymous words, with grca* fullness ; so thutwis 
-work is a substitute', to a great extent, for a book of syno- 

3d. A complete system of English Pronunciation, every 
^reiri being *# marked, as to exhibit tike power of each let- 
-4*T, and the proper place of the accent* at a single glance. 

4th. Asyn^prit'ofw0rd»ofditputedpronunciation. This 
«teableS the reader fo examine for himself, as to doubtful 
paint*. About nifte hundred woids are given in the synop- 
sis, with the decisions' of seven distinguished writer* oa 
English orthoepy. 

. 5th. The whole of Walker's Key to the Pronunciation of 

Letiinj Greek, and Scripture Proper frames. This is the 

• £ole and acknowledged standard on these* subjects, both in 

England and America. When printed by itseff, this work 

snakes a volume of nearly three bundled pages, 8vo. 

Of the numerous reoommendalions of the original work 

asadi the abridgment, the following only can be here given. 

From officers of Yale and fflddtebury Colleges, -and of the 

Andowtr Theological institution. 

" The merits of Dr. Webster's American pictionary of the 

"English language are very extensively acknowledged. We 

-regllrd it a* a great improvement on nil the works which 

ls»*e preceded it: the 4rjM*rtos» have a character of die- 

^orrmitiatKm, copiousness, perspicuity, and accuracy, not 

Juttftd, we believe, iasuy ether dictionary of the English 

language." 

MPrVm Rk* D*. WayUnm\ President of BHVt* Vn1t*ers$ry. 

44 It gives mo pleasure to state, that 1 1 have made tise of 
ytfnr quarto or odtavodwrtionwy, ever ssacc thetflfts of their 
publ ication; and that fur copiousness, for exactitude of 
<J*fi«1tion, and adaptedness 1 to the present state of %m- 
~*uve and science, they seea tome to be the most Valuable 
works of the kind that I has* ever seen in our language." 

***** Df. 43h*pih( PMUent of Columbia CeJJsge* D. C. 

44 1 am prepared, after protracted and carefulexamination, 
+mn+y that, i» my judgment, the dictionary of Neah Webster 
l unrivaled merit." 



From Bon. Judge Story. 
**t have harf occasion to use arid exahiihe Dr Webster** 
. .^|ki strto diet kmarv. and the abridgment of it byMr. Worces- 
*e r. Bach of them appears to mcto be "executed with great 
, learning, and ability." 



FrtmDr. FisXund other dtfieeH of ike Wesieym Pntverstsy, 

MiddUiown. Ct. 

'"We-hsvetseen and trammed your American Btettoifanr, 
and we think it unrivaled by any work of the kind in the 
English language/' ^ 

From the Uddital Faculty of Yale College, and other distin 
guishea physicians. 

" The subscribers havi ug examined Dr. Webster's quarto 
and octavo dictionaries, tale pies sure in expressing our ap 
probation of these works. The definitions, the most import- 
ant part of such works, at te practical purposes, are fuU 
and correct, and the Vocabulary is by far the most extensive 
that has been published \ fadeed, it iseo complete a* to be 
a substitute for all other dictioasttiet of the language." 
From (helUv. T. H. Gallokdef, UUe Principal of the Amer- 
ican Deaf and Dumb Asyban. 

" ! have no hesitation in saying, that Dr. Webster's Eng- 
lish Dictionary is decidedly the beit with wTkich I am ac- 
quainted." 

Similar recommendations have been given by more than 
a hundred members of Congress, and by various conven- 
tions of liters/y men and teachers. 

Foreign testimonials. 

From the Cambridge Independent Press. 

"When this work is as well known in Britain as it Is in 
America, it will supersede every other book of the kind in 
the same department of letters. Its excellence is obvious 
and indisputable." 

From the Dublin Literary Gazette. 

"Dr. Webster's knowledge of languagee appears toibe 
extensive, and his researches for authorities to establish the 
meaning of words, not to be met with in other dictionaries, 
numerous. The introduction of technical and seientflto 
terms is a very valuable addition to a general dictionary. 
The notation adopted by him for expressing the true sound 
of the vowels, is much simpler than that introduced by 
Sheridan, and followed by Walker." 

From the Examiner. 

" The veteran Webater's work is new to this country ; but, 
as far as we can judge, it. seems to justify the highly favour- 
able character it has loag- mamtsi ned in America" ; and our 
view is corroborated by that of a learned friend and critic, 
who does not hesitate to say, that it is the best and most 
useful dictionary of the English language that he has ever 
seen." 

From the Sum 

" It is impossible to refer to any one page, without dlsfeqp- 
ering that Dr. Webster is a 'Capital etymologist. His deri- 
vations are exceedingly jost, «ud his explanations of terms 
ore full without being redundwit." 

From the Aberdeen Chronicle. 

" We beg to call the attention of our readetf to the repub- 
lication *f this work, the supreme excellence of which is so 
obvious, that it is i unnecessary for us-' to enlarge oa Hs 
merits." 

Extended critiques on the work, confirming these views, 
have npj»eared in the Westminster Review, and the Scien- 
tific Journal of Professor Jameson of Edinburgh. 
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ery, by John Armstrong. — Life of 
Ethau Allen, by Jared Sparks. 

"Vol. II. Life of Alex. Wilson, by W. 
B. O. Peabody. — Life of Captain 
■John Smith, by George S. Hilliard. 

"Vol. III. Life and Treason of Bens- 
Act Arnold, by Jared Sparks. 

Vol. IV. Life of Anthony Wayne, by 
John Armstrong.— Lira of Sir Hen- 
ry Vane, by C. W. Upham. 

Vol. V. Life of John Eliot, the Apos- 
tle of the Indians, by Oenvers 
Francis. 

Vol. VI. Life of William Pinkney, 
by Henry Wheatou.— Life of Will- 
iam EUery, by E. T. Channing.— 
Life of Cotton Mather, by Wm. B. 
•O. Peabody. 

Vol. VII. Life of Sir William Phil-, 
by Franc is Bo wen, — Life of innie\ 
Putnam, iiy Wm. B. O. Pcabouy. 
— Memoir of L ucretin Maria David- 
son, by Miss Sedgwick.— Life of 
David R i urn ti< rtts o t by J t Re u w ick. ; 

Vol. VIII. Lift of Jonathan Edwanla, 
by Samuel Millar,— Lifu of David 
Brainerd. bv Wm, B> 0. Puahudv." 

Vol. IX. Life of Bai-na Steuben, by 
Francis Buwun, — Lifts of Siibustian' 
■Cabot, by t.'tuLrkH fliiywfcrd, Jr.— 
Life of William Eaton, by Corne- 
lias C. Felton. 

Vol. X. Life of Robert Falton, by J. 
Reuwick. — Life of Henry Hudson, 
by Henry R. Cleveland.— Life of 
Joser h Warren, by Alexander H. 
Everett. — Life of Father Mar- 
quette, by Jared Sparks. 

HUNTER'S SACRED BIOGRA- 
PHY. — Sacred Biography , or, the 
History of the Patriarchs. To 
which is added the History of 
Deborah, Ruth, aud Hannah, and 
also the History of Jesus Christ. 
By Henry Hunter, D.D* 8vo. 

LIFE OF DR. FISK.— The Life 
of Willbur Fisk, D.D., first Pres- 
ident of the Wesleyan University. 
By Joseph Holdich. 8vo. Por- 
trait.— $2 00. 
PLUTARCH, 8vp.— Plutarch's 
Lives. Translated from the On- 

Enol Greek, with Notes, and a 
ife of Plutarch. By John Lang- 
home, M.D., and VVUlian\. L*ng : 
home, A.M. 8vo. Portrait. Sheep 
extra. $2 00. 

PLUTARCH, 12mo.— The same 
work, in 4 vols. 12mo, printed in 
large type. Sheep extra. $3 60. 

AARON BURR.— Memoirs of Aaron 
Burr. With Miscellaneous Corre- 
spondence. By Matthew L. Davis. 
2 vols. 8vo. Portraits. $3 80 nott. 

JiURR'S 'PRIVATE JOURNAL.- 
Private Journal of Aaron Burr, 
during his Residence in Europe ; 
with Selections from his Corre- 
spondence. Edited by M. L. Davis. 
2vols.8vo. $4 50. 



* GOVERNOR LIVINGSTON.-Me- 
' moir of the Life of William Li v- 

- ingston, Governor of the State of 
New-Jersey from 1776 to 1790. 
With Extracts from, his Corre- 
spondence, Ac. By Theo. Sedg- 
wick, Jr. 8vo. Portrait. $2 00. 

LUCIEN BONAPARTE.-Memoirs 
of Lucien Bonaparte (Prince of 
Canino). 12mo. 30 cents. 

MRS, HANNAH MORE — Memoirs 
of the Life and Correspondence of 
Mrs. Hannah More. By W. Rob- 
erts. 2vols.l2mo. Portrait. $150. 

JOHN JAY.— Life of John Jay; 
with Selections from his Corre- 
spondence and Miscellaneous Pa- 
r>rs., By his Son, William Jay. 
vols. 8vo. Portrait. $5 00. 

MOORE'S BYRON.— Letters and 
Journals of Lord Byron. With 
Notions of his Life. By Thomas 
Moore, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. Portrait. 
Sheep extra. $2 75. 

DUCHESS D'ABRANTES.— Me- 
moirs of the Duchess d'Abrantes 
(Madame Junot). 8vo. Portrait. 

TAYLOR'S RECORDS.— Records 
of my Life. By John Taylor, Au- 
thor of ** Monsieur Tonson." 8vo. 
$150. 
THE CONGRESS QF 1776.— 
Lives of the Signers of the Decla- 
ration of Independence. By N. 
Dwigfet. 12mo. Halfsheep. OOcts.- 
LORD EDWARD FITZGERALD. , 
— The Life .and Death of Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald. By T. Moore. 
S vols. 12mo. Portrat. $1 00. 
CLARKE, THE TRAVELLER.— 
Life and Remains of Edward Dan- 
iel Clarke. By Rev. William Ot- 
ter. 8vo. $1 00. 
STEWART AND THE « WES- 
TERN LAND-PIRATE."— His- 
tory of Virgil A. Stewart, and lis 
Adventures in Capturing and Fx- 

fosing the Great " Western LanJ- 
irate" and his Gang : also of the 
Trials, Confessions, and Execu- 
tion of a Number of Murrell's As- 
sociates, dec. 12rao. 90 cents. 
M'GUIRE'S WASHINGTON. 

— The Religious Opinions and 
Character ot Washington By 
Rcv.E.C.M'Guire. 12mo. $113. 

EDMUND KE AN.— Life of Ed- 
mund Kean. By Barry Cornwall 
(B. W: Procter.) 12mn 65 cts. 

REV. LEMUEL HAYNES.— 
Sketches of the Life and Charac- 
ter of Rev. Lemuel Haynes. By 
T. M. Cooley, D.D. With an In- 
traduction, by William B. Spraguc, 
D.D. 12m6. Portrait. 90 cents. 

MIS, SIDDONS.-L.fe of Mrs. Sid* 
dons. By Thomas Campbell, Esq. 
12mo. Portrait. 70 cents. 

BOSTON TEA-PARTY.— Traits 
of the Tea-Party ; being a Memoir 
of George R. T. Hewes, one of the 
Lust of its Survivors. With a His- 
tory of that Transaction— Remi- 
niscences of the Massacre and the 
Siege— and other Stories of Old 
Times. By B. B. Thatcher. 18mo. 
Portrait. 63 cents. 



GLASS'S WASHINGTON.— 
A Lih of Washington* in Latuf 
Prose, by Francis Glass, AM. 
Edited by J. N. Reynolds. l2ino. 
Portrait. $1 13. 
ECCENTRIC CHARACTERS—* 
Wonderful Characters: compri- 
sing Memoirs and Anecdotes of the 7 
most remarkable* Persons of every 
Age and Nation. By Henry Wil 
son. 8vo. Portraits. $1 90. 
WICLIF. — Life of Wiclif. By C. ' 

W. Le Baa. 18mo. Portrait. 50 e. 
CRANMER.— Life of Archbishop' 
Cranmer. By Charles Webb Ls- 
. Bas. 2vols.l8mo. Portrait. $100. 
LUTHER.— Luther and the Luther- 
an Reformation. By Rev. John 
Scott. 2 vols. 18mo. Portraits of 
Luther and Melancthon. $1 00. 
PRESIDENT JACKSON.— Life of r 
Andrew Jackson, President of the ' 
U. States of America. By Wm, 
Cobbett. 18mo. Portrait. 40 cts. 
MATTHIAS THE IMPOSTOR.— 
Matthias and his Impostures ; or, - 
the Progress of Fanaticism illus- ' 
trated in the extraordinary Case 
of Robert Matthews and some of . 
his Forerunners and Disciples. By 
William L.Stone. 18mo. 63 cts.. 
COL. CROCKETT.— Sketches and 
Eccentricities of Col. David Crock- 
ett. 12mo. 50 cents. 
SAMUEL DREW.-The Lite* 
Character, and Literary Labours 
of Samuel Drew. By his eldest ' 
Son. 12mo. 75 cents. 
SILVIO PELLICO.— My Imprison- 
ments : Memoirs of Silvio Pellico . 
da Salluzzo. Translated by Thos 
Roscoe 50 cents. 
NAPOLEON.— History of Napoleon 
Bonaparte. By J. G. Lockhart. 
2 vols. 18mo. Portraits. [Family 
Library, Nos. 4 and 5.] 90 cents. 
LORD NELSON.— Life of Nelson. 
By Robert Southey, LL.D. 18mo 
Portrait. [Family Library, No. 6.J 
45 cents. 
ALEXANDER THE GREAT.— ( 
The Life and Actions of Alexander 
the Great. By Rev. J. Williams, 
. 18mo. Portrait. [Fam. Lib., No. 7.J. 
45 cents. 
SIR ISAAC NEWTON.— Life .of 
Sir Isaac Newton. By Sir David 
Brewster, LL.D. 18mo. Ene's.- 
[Family Library, No. 26.] 45 cts. 
GALT'S BYRON— Life of Lord 
Byron. By John Gait, Esq. 18mo. 
[Family Library, No. 9.] 40 cts. • 
MOHAMMED.-Life of Mohammed. 
By Rev. George Bush. 18mo. En- 
gravings. [Fam. Library, No. 10.] 
45 cents. 

GEORGE IV.— Life and Times oft 

1 George the Fourth: with Anec- 
dotes of distinguished Persons. 
By Rev. G. Croly. 18mo. [Fam. 
Library, No. 15.] 45 cents. 

PAINTERS AND SCULPTORS. 
— Lives, of eminent Painters ami 
Sculptors. By Allan Cuuning- 

. ham.' 5 vols. 18mo. Portraits.' 
[Family Library, Nos. 17, 18, 19, 
66, and 67.] $210. 
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Mm. 1, % ».-4filmam's History «f 

the Jews *1 ». 
4 5.— Lockhtrfs Life of Nays l eon 

Bonaparte. 90 cents. 
0^-Soatheyt Life of Jttaoa. 4ft. 



7,— WiUiasas's life of Aleaaofer the 
Great.. 45 cent* 

6, 74.— Natural History of lasso*. 
90 cauls. 

*Y— Gait* Life of Byron. 40 
cents. 

10. — Bush's Life of Mohammed. 
"45 cents. 

II.— Scott's Letters on DemoBetegjr 
and Witchcraft. 4t> cents. 

It. l&.-Ofeig's History of the Biblo. 
BO cents. 

14*— Discovery and Adventure in the 
Polar Sea* and Bartons. By Let- 
lie, Jameson* and Murray. 45 cts. 

15. — Croly's Life of George IV. 
45 cents. 

16. — Discovery and Adventure in 
Africa. By Jameson* Wilson, and 
Mtrrray. 45 cents. . 

17, 18, 19, 00, 67.— Cunningnam* 
Lives of Painters and Senators. 
*2 1<r. 

20.— James* History ol Chivalry 
and the Crusades. 45 cents. 

SI, 22.— Bell's Life of Mary Queen 
of Soots. 86 cents. 

23.— RiwjellHj History of Egypt. 
45 cents. 

24.— Fletcher's History of Poland. 
45 cents. 

25. — Festivals, Games, and Amuse- 
ments. By Horatio Smith. 45 cts. 

26. — Brewster's Life of Sir Isaac 
" Newton. 45 ceirts. 

27.— Russell's History of Palestine. 
43certts. 

28.— Memes's Memoirs of the Em- 
press Josephine. 45 cents. 

29.— The Court and Camp of Bona- 
parte. 45 cents. 

30.— Lives and Voyages of Drake, 
. Cavendish, and Dampier. 45ets.- 

SI.— Barrow's Description of Pit- 
cairo's Island, and Account of the 
Mutiny of the Ship Bounty. 45 cts. 

12, 18-84,— Turner's Sacred History 
of Ae Wprld. $1 35. 

33, 34. — Mra* Jameson's Memoirs of 
Female Sovereigns. 80 cents. 

35, 3B.-^The Landers' Travels m Af- 
. rica, and Discovery of the Source 
, and Termination of the Niger. 
90 cents. 

37.— Abercrerabie en the Intellectu- 
al Powers. 45 cents. 

38, 39, 40.— St. John's Lives of Cel- 
ebrated Travellers. $1 25. 
•41, 42 —Lord Dover's Life of Fred- 
• oric the Great. 90 cents. 

43, 44.— Smedley's Sketches from 
Venetian History. 90 cant*. 

45, 40.— Thatcher's LisW oTthe In- 
dians. 90 cents. 

*T, 48, 49.— Account of British -In- 
dia. By Murray, Wi}smVX)re- 
ville, Ainslie, Rhind, Jcftneson, 
Wallace, and Dalryraple. $1 35. 

60.— Brewster's Letters on Natural 
Magic. 45veent8. 

51, 52. — Taylor's History of Ire- 
land. 90 cents. 

53.— Discovery on the more North- 
ern Coasts or America, By P. F 
Tytler. 45.( 



54,-HuniboWt's Ttavak and Re- 
searches. By Maafillivray* 45 
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,56.— Bsfler'a Letters on Natural 

Philosophy. Edited by Brewster 

andGriscan. 90 oeats. 
57.— Mudte's Popular Guide to the ' 

O b es natiu n of Nature. 45 cent*. 
58.— Abescrumbie's Phflosophy of In* 

Moral Feelings. 40 cants. 
59.— Dick on the Improvement of 

Society by the Diffusion of JCnow]- 



adga, 45 cents. 
00. -Jar 



James's History of Charle- 
magne. 45 cents. 

61 .—Russell's History of Nubia and 
Abyssinia. 45 cents. 

02, 63.-,Russeh"s Li* *f Gthrar 
Cromwell. fO cents* : 

64.— M<M*tgr»awry:s Le«Uires on Po- 
etry, Literature, Ac. 4ft cents. 

Oft-Barrow* Life of Peter iheGreat. 
45 cents. 

00, 67.— Lives of Painters and Sculp- 
tors, Vols. IV. and V. 85 cent*. 

08, 60.— Crichton's History of Ara- 
bia. 90ceala. 

70. — Fraser's History of Persia. 
45 cents. 

71,— Combe on the Frinctartea of 
Pbysiorojry applied to the Preser- 
vation of Health, Ac. 45 cents. 

72.— Turner's Sacred History of the 
World, Vol. II. 45 cents. 

73.— Russell's History of the Bar- 
hary States. 45oentS. ; 

74.— Natural History of htseota, 
Vol. H. 45 cent*. 

75, 76.— Paulding's Life of Wash- 
tngttm. 90 cents. 

77.— Tenor's Philosophy of Living . 
. 45 cents. 

78. — Physical Condition of the 
Earth, and its most remarkable 
Phenomena: ByHiggins. 45 ct*. 

79.— History of Italy: translated 
by Greene. *45 cents. 

80, 81.— The Chinese. By Davis. 
90 cents. . . 

82. — History" of the •Circumnaviga- 
tion of the GldSef 45 cents. 

80.— Dick's Celestial' Scenery. 45 
^ents. 

84.— Turner* Sacred History of the 
i- World, Vol. HI. 45 oeats. 

85.— Gn scorn's Animal Mechanism 
and Physiology. 45 cents. 

80, 87, 88, 89, 90,91.— Tytler's Uni- 
versal'HiBtory : continued, by Dr. 
Nares. *2 70, ** 

92, £&— Jafe of Franklin, by Him- 
self ; and a Selection from his 
Writings. 90 cents. 

94, 95.— Pursuit of Rfcwledge tra- 
der Difficulties— its Pleasures and 
Rewards.' 90 cents. 

96, 97<— Paley's Natural Theology: 
edited by Brougham, Bell, and 

* Potter. 90 cents. 

98.— Natural History of Birds. 40 
cents. 

99.— Dick's Sidereal Heavens. 45 
cents. 

100. — Upham on Imperfect and Dis- 
ordered Mental Action. 45 cents. 

101, 102.— Murray's History of Brit- 
ish America. 90 cents. 

103.— Lossing's History of the Fine 
Arts. 45 cents. 

104.— Natural History of Quadru- 
peds. 45 cents. 



lOi-tift anfl Travel* of Mttwr 

Park. 45 cents. 
166.— Dana's Two Year* before tiar 

Mast. 45 cents. 
167, 108.— Parry's Pour Voyages fe 

the Discovery of a Northwest Pt> 

sage. 99 cents. 
, 100, 11&— Life of Doctor Johnson; 

with a Selection fnm his Works. 

90 cents. 
1M.— Bryao«S Selection from Aasf 

ican Poets. 45 cents, 
lit, lit.— HaBeek's Selection from 
< British Foots. 90 cents. 
114, 115, 1M, 117, 118—Koightley» 

History of England. $325. 
' 1 19, 190. —Hula's History erf the UW- 

led States. 99 cent*. 
124, 122.— Irving'* Life of Gold- 
smith, and Selection from ais Wri- 
tings. SO cents. 
123. rM.-J>iatwguished Man of 

Modern Times. 90 cents. 
IBS.— Renwtok's Life of De Wit* 

Clinton. 45 cents. 
120, 127.— Mackenzie's Life ot Com- 
modore Perry. 90 oeats. 
128.— Life and Travels of Brace : by 

Sir Francis B. Head. 45 cents. 
12t.— Reuwiek* Lives of John, Jay 

and Alexander Hamilton. 4* etav 
1».— Brewster's Lives of Galilee, 

Tycho Brahe, and Kepler. 45 eta. 
131.— History of Iceland, Greenland, 

and the Faroe Islands. 45 cents. 
132.— Manners and Customs) of the 

Japanese. 45 cents. 
1».— Dwighfs History of C*mee~ 

ticut. 45 cents. 
134, 135.— Ruins of Ancient Cities: 

by Charles Bueke. 00 cents. 
136, 137.— History of Denmark, Nor- 
way, and "Sweden : by Cnchtcn 

and Wheaton. 90 cents. 
138. — Camp on Democracy. 45 cts. 
139. — Larmian's Michigan. 45 cents. 
140.— Fenelon's Lives of the Ancient 

Philosophers. 45 cents. 
Ml, 142.— Count Sefur's History rf 

Napoleon's Expedition to Rosso. 

90 cents. 
143, 144.— History of Philosophy: 

translated, continued, and edited 

by Rev. Dr. Henry. 90 cent* 
145.— Bucke's Beauties, Harmonies, 

and Sublimities of Nature. 46 cts. 
146. — Lieber'e Essays on Property 

and Labour, as connected with . 

Natural Law and the Constitution 

of Society. 45 cents. 
147.— White's Natural History ot 

Selborne. 4$ cents. 
148.— Wrangeli's Expedition to <i 

berfa and the Porar Sea. 4ft eta. 
149,150.— Popular Technology; or, 

Professions and Trades: by Haass. 

90 cents. 
151, 153, 153.— Italy and tit* Italian 

Islands. $145. 
154, W5.— Lewis and Clarke's Trav- 
els Wast of the Mississippi. 00 • 

cents. 
156.— Smith's History of Educaaion- 

45 cents. 
157.— Mesopotamia and Assyria. 45 

cents. 
158.— Polynesia; or, an HiatoricaX 

Account of the Principal . Inlands 
in the South Sea, including New 

- - LXiulu 



Zealand. 
45 cents. 



Price of the 158 Volumes $70 30. 



By M.RosseJl. 
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